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PREFACE to tttE FtftST VoLUMfi. 



" Another, and anotheri and another." 

To invent an apology for adding another to the many voices 
which, in our literary Babel, are at present occupied in instructing 
or distracting the pubUg mind, we have consulted neither partial 
friends, the public, nor our publisher. We were induced to the 
establishment of the Work, by a hope of being able to render it 
interesting to the worlds as being in some degree a record of the 
public proceedings of that Institution from which we take our 
name — to our fellow-students, however, more particularly, as 
affording a mirror wherein mind might be compared with mind, 
among those who are striving in the same career of Uterary 
acquirement — an arena where conflicting opinions on subjects phi- 
losophical, Uterary, and scientific, may meet in bloodless contest. 

It was naturally our wish that a large portion of our pages 
should be occupied by the productions of students of the Uni- 
versity ; but that the Work should be generally interesting and 
instructive, we have regarded an object infinitely more worthy our 
aim than the rendering it peculiarly collegiate. 

A long preface is impertinent ; and as our present Volume will 
speak for itself, we will only add, in the words of the usual formula, 
that our imdiminished exertions shall be given to render our Work 
worthy a continuance of that support, with which we have been ho- 
noured ; and, if we may profess such an object without presumption, 
an ornament to the Institution under whose shade it has arisen. 
To those who read for amusement, as well as to those who read for 
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instruction, we are the servants and the caterers ; to the mere 
critic who reads for neither, we acknowledge no allegiance — to 
him we say at once, that we profess not to submit to the scrutiny 
of his " brow severe" a work which will bear the testy application 
of the " Rhetorician's Rules;" for with the conscious perfection 
of experienced writers, and the stage-trick of authorship, we are 
equally unacquainted. Liable, therefore, as we must be, to many 
errors, but venturing to express a hope that in the present case 
severity of censure will be suppressed, whilst those who regard us 
as worthy of their good report will not be backward in giving it, 
we would equally say to the captious and the kind, in the ambi- 
guous phrase of the monarch of the Roman lyre, ** Favete 

LINGUIS." 
Dec, 29, 1829. 
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A YOUNG HEAD^ AND, WHAT IS BETTER STILL, A YOUNG HEART. 

** Yet let 118 ponder boldly, — 'tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought, — our last and only place 
Of refuge ; this, at least, shall still be mine : 
I'hough, from our birth, the faculty divine 
I« chain'd and tortur'd,— -cabin'd, cfibb'd, confin*d» 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind, — 
The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind.*^ 

Thet have but badly read the signs of the times, who do not perceive 
that a great moral revcdution has commenced in the world, of which 
the increased influence of the press, is at once a cause and an effect; 
a cause, for it has generated a spirit of inquiry, " whose appetite in- 
creaseth by that, which it feedeth upon;" an effect, for the new wants, that 
have been thus created, have opened new marts for the disposal of 
literary wares — demand, as usual, being followed by supply. In nothing is 
this more conspicuous than in periodical literature. Within the memory 
of man, magazines were ill-arranged miscellanies of trashy tales, that 
would have disgraced even the Minerva press ; essays, that a well-instructed 
school-boy would be ashamed to own, and verses, which exhibited nothing 
but bad rhyme and worse reason. The reviews of the same period were 
equally deficient ; a meagre analysis of the work, a character of it drawn 
up like some of the ordinary booksellers' puffs, and, sometimes, one or two 
general observations, constituted the substance of their articles. Essays 
extending the author's views of the subject, condensing and simplifying 
his information, which, frequently, at the present day, make the review 
more valuable than the original work, there were none. Criticism was 
the mere jargon of the Johnsonian school, and the deadly influence, which 
Aristotle had so long exerted, in physical and scientific inquiry, found 
a parallel in the authority obtained by the opinions of Doctor Johnson 
in the world of criticism. The Edinburgh Review first dispelled the 
charm. The appearance of its first^number forms an era in the history 
of literature ; it was like the onslaught of the republican armies of 
France on the disciplined forces of Austria and Prussia ; men had obsti- 
nately persevered in one uniform system of tactics, from whose tradi- 
tionary rules they dared not to depart; but a new enemy advancing, with 
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massive force and unequalled rapidity, broke their lines, and disorganized 
their strength, before they had time to execute their fi^st hereditary 
manoeuvre. Distinguished by vigorous intellect, original thought, and 
nervous diction, on it went, conquering and to conquer, unul it left the 
worshippers of tradition and hereditary wisdom so far behind, that they 
had time to rally their forces, and form a fresh army in the rear of the 
conqueror. The Edinburgh Review had been too rapid in its progress ; 
it had shocked too many old associations, assaulted too many prejudicest 
and treated with disdain too many opinions, which long habits of re- 
vverence had almost impressed with the character of sanctity. Perhaps, 
also, its energies were sometimes improperly directed, and its powers too 
ostentatiously asserted; it is not always prudent " to use the strength of a 
giant as a giant.'' To attempt an autocracy in the republic of letters, 
is an effort, that no literary superiority can maintain; mutual interest 
will teach the necessity of combining against the dictator ; the literary 
Caesar will always find a literary Brutus. The lovers of " things as they 
are " made a stand, the blue and yellow was met by the drab colour, and 
the Quarterly took the field. Its first proceedings were characterized by 
no small share of wisdom ; some of the aged maxims, which they had 
undertaken to defend, were too absurd to be received in the present age ; 
these they resigned without a struggle ; and, in defence of the rest, they 
adopted many of the improvements, which their adversaries had intro- 
duced into hterary warfare. The characteristic of the Edinburgh was 
strength ; that of the Quarterly polish : the attack of the one was like 
the charge of soldiers, owing their success more to innate valour than to 
acquired discipline ; the other advanced with the measured pace, the regu- 
lated step, " the pride, pomp, and circumstance" of the orderly battaHon. 
The Edinburgh knocked out the brains of an adversary like a Cherokee, 
and cut him to pieces with a butcher's hatchet ; the Quarterly slew with 
the stiletto, and dissected with the anatomist's knife. The great Whig 
journal, when tempted to rob a man of his character, advanced to him with 
the firmness of a highwayman; their Tory rival assumed a treacherous 
smile, and, amused him with pleasing diction, while picking his pockets. 

The Quarterly, according to the established maxims of English law, 
had, in this respect, a decided advantage over its rival; highwaymen 
are hanged, pickpodnets only transported: when, therefore, in any of 
their felonious proceedings they were so unfortunate as to grapple with 
** a rough customer," blue-and-yellow ran the risk of life, wlule drab 
colour was sure of escaping at die worst with a ducking. Byron gib- 
betted some half dozen of the Scotch reviewers, but, the forces of its 
rival have continued to escape with life and limb, from every encounter. 

Two schools of criticism, entirely new, were thus formed ; and, to these 
all the other periodicals are reducible ; one preferring originality of 
thoucht to all the graces of diction, the other insisting on obedience to 
certam established rules, and looking more to the manner than to the 
matter of every work. The Magazines, with dome little difference, have 
advanced in the same paths, Blackwood and the New Monthly being 
their leaders ; but, it is rather remarkable that they have iii some degree 
chosen that school of criticism, which beloi^d to their political oppo- 
nents. Blaickwood reviews in the style of the Edinburgh ; the New 
Monthly, a more polished gentleman, prefeifs the elegance and graces of 
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the Quarteriy. Not that INbickwood i»« destitute of grace, or its rival 
of vigour, but, that the strongly defined features of the former present 
the appearance of Hercules, while those of the latter rather remind us of 
the graceful Andnous. Far be it from us to depreciate their merits^-^to 
both we are indebted for much amusement and much instruction — and, we 
should deplore the fidl of either as a great national calamity. There is, 
however, one great evil that has grown with the growth and strength- 
ened with the strength of these great leaders of periodical literature,-^ 
the deadly virus of PAurr-^spiKiT has sullied their pages, warped their 
opinions, and perverted their judgment. Of this, Uie insttances are 86 
numerous, that the reader's memory will supply him in abundance. It is a 
sad and painful spectacle to see the powers of a mighty mind directed to 
crush genius in the bud, to blight the openii^ flower, whose bloom might 
have delighted the world, because we meet with some immature views of 
religion and politics, that do not, precisely, agree with the fantastic 
standard adopted by party* — ^it is crimmal to cast the youthful aspirant into 
the burning fiery furnace, because, he will not bow down and worship the 
golden image, which Nebuchadneszar the king has set up ; but, it is a crime, 
to which every one of the leading periodicals must plead guilty. 

There does, then, appear room for a Magazine, unconnected with any sect 
or party, neither supported by their patronage, nor oppressed by their ad** 
vocacy ; a Magazine whose principle is to encourage merit, wherever it may 
be found, and foster youthful genius, wherever it may be discovered. 
Literature is not, of necessity, connected either with religion or politics,-*^ 
who dreams of asking, wh^dier Milton and Shakespeare were Whigs or 
Tories, whether they frequented the church or the meeting-hduse ? A 
man of sense would deem such a question about as wise as to ask whether 
they wore Clippers or jackboots, whether they curled their hair or cut it 
into a modest crop. Might not the same principle be extei^ded to cotem- 
porary literature? We are sure that it might: we are equally sure that k 
ought. But, an unmeaning outcry has been, lately, raised against institu- 
tions and publications, which do not advocate sdtile pecidiar religious 
minciple ; and, the absence of a fixed system is denounced as a symptom of 
Deism, Athessm, or any other ism, that the authors of the clamour deemt 
likely to be odious. Thn is equally foolish and wieked. It is foolish, 

• D'laraeli well delineates the proper duties and acquiirementd of a reviewer In the fol- 
lowing words. **To describe the character of a perfect journalist, would o^lly be an ideal 
portrait There are, however, some acquirements which are indispensable, lie must be tole- 
rably conversant' with the subjects upon which he treats ; and &ifi'is by no means a eommdn 
acquirement: he mutt poosess the literary history of his own times ; a science, which Fon- 
tenelle observes, is almost distinct from any other. This is the result of an active curiosity, 
which leads us to take a lively interest in the tastes and pursuits of the age, while it saves 
the journalist from some ridiculous blunders. We oft^n see the mind of a l-eviewet half a 
centiiry itemote from llle work reviewed. A fine feeling of the various manners df waiters 
is necessary, a luaiiiiotts conception, that they may be impressively intelligible, and, a style 
adapted to fix the attention of the indolent and to win the untractable ; but candour, is the 
brightest gem of criticism. He ought not to throw every thing into the crucible, nor should 
he suffer the whole to pass untouched, as if he trembled to' notice it Lampoons and satires 
in time win lose their effect, as well as insipid panegyrics. Ke must learn to resist the se- 
doctiims of his own pen, the affectation of competing a treatise on the sul^ect rather than 
on the bodk he criticises, proud that he gives in a dosen pages what the autibor himself has 
not been^ble to give in his whole volume. Should he gun confidence by a popular delu- 
sion and unworthy conduct, as is sometimes the icase, his labours will be prejudicial to genius 
and tolittmanity."— D'/iraeb'*^ Curionties of JUterature. 
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because, to abstain from inculcatiiig any religious principle, by no means 
infers the preaching of infidelity, any more than the absence of a professor 
of mathematics or philosophy from our great schools would prove that 
both were ^denounced as worthless and injurious. But, the clamour is 
wicked, for, it virtually asserts that the interests of religion are inconsistent 
with the advancement of knowledge, and libels Christianity by asserting, 
that it must have its foundations based on ignorance. There are some, 
who would have the body politic, like the prince in the Arabian tale, the 
upper part a living man, the lower black marble ; there are others who 
would wish to see vitality diffused through the system ; convinced that the 
happine;3s of each part would be materially increased by the happiness of 
the whole : — 

'* What from this barren bemg do we reap ? 
Our senses narrow, and our reason frail. 
Life short, and truth a gem, which loves the deep, 
And all things weighed in custom's falsest scale ; 
Opinion an omnipotence — whose Teil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are acddents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright. 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much light" 

If the advancement of happiness be aided by the diffusion of knowledge, 
then, to spread information is a part of religion, for, to give happiness toSie 
human race was the object of Christ's mission, and the end of his coming. 
Another defect in periodical literature appears to result from the total 
removal of scientific articles from the more popular publications. Every 
profession has now its own periodical, and, tbe circulation of each is con- 
fined to the particular profession. This arrangement has some advantages, 
but, it is, also, attended with many evils ; for, the diffusion of some portions 
of scientific knowledge, in a popular form, would be an object every way 
desirable, and, the information which Magazines might thus spread, migh^ 
in many cases, be of the most essential service. 

We have been often told, that " a little learning is a dangerous thing," 
and, we may be just as well assured that a little bread is not the safest of 
all things ; it would be far better to have plenty of both : but, the sophism 
of those, who use this argument, is, that they represent the choice between 
little and much, whereas our election must be made between little and 
none at all ; if the choice is to be between a small portion of information 
or of food, and absolute ignorance, or starvation, common sense gives its 
decision in the homely proverb, — '* half a loaf is better than no bread." 
If optimism be unattainable, every thing that is good, should not be im- 
mediately laid aside. 

We, therefore, intend to devote a portion of our pages to the discussion of 
such legal and medical topics, as would be likely to interest the general 
reader, and yet not be wholly unworthy of the professional practitioner ; 
it would not serve any purpose to enumerate these topics here, but, we 
shall just mention one or two instances. 

The system of phrenology has attracted a great share of the public 
attention ; it has been attacked or defended by almost every periodical of 
the day, and yet there has scarcely ever been a subject, on which both 
friends and foes have shown so much lamentable ignorance. Our own 
opinion is, that there are some undeniable truths in the system, but that 
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they are overwhelmed with a mass of conjectural absurdities which greatly 
depreciate their ralue. If the system be true, it must have its foundation 
in experience, it must be formed by a copious induction from numerous 
examples ; but, the phrenologists have proceeded in the reverse order — 
they first formed a theory, and then looked out for facts to support it. 
Their assailants acted still worse, they attacked it with metaphysical inge- 
nuities, and started a priori difficulties, which, in matters that appealed to 
experience, were utterly absurd ; they also made an unsparing use of ri- 
dicule, which, in many instances, reverted with ten-fold violence on them- 
selves. Now, the only fair and feasible mode of proceeding would have 
been to supply the means by which persons could have conducted the 
experiments for themselves, to have given a method by which accurate 
measurements of the cranium might have been obtained, and to have ex- 
plicitly stated the difficulties that impede the formation of an accurate 
estimate of the shape and volume of the brain, from the external appear- 
ance of the skull. On this subject we have procured a series of papers 
which will, we trust, be found to contain ample directions for the acquir- 
ing of such experience, and the conducting of such experiments as may 
enable every man to satisfy hhnself on the subject, — as will lead to its 
refutation, if it be false, to its correction and enlargement if it be true. 

The exhibition of scientific matters in a tabular form has been, hitherto, 
greatly neglected, and yet in no other way can descriptions, equally accurate 
and affording every facility for detecting error, be given. To the con- 
struction of such tables we shall direct our attention, and we are confident 
that the result will be found highly advantageous. 

In conclusion, we think it right to state, that though we have taken the 
name of the London University Magazine, we are not in any way sub- 
jected to the controul of the Council of the University, who have, neither 
directly, nor indirectly, sanctioned this publication, and, consequently, for 
its merits and defects the proprietors are alone responsible. We shall, how- 
ever, devote a portion of our Magazine to the recording of the proceedings 
in that valuable institution ; we shall hail its triumphs with pleasure, and 
record its errors with sorrow : but, in both cases, we shall proceed with the 
strictest impartiality; for, though we feel a warm attachment to the insti- 
tution, of which we are students, our love of truth is still stronger. 

To commence a new publication, amid so much competition as exists 
at present, is, we know, a hazardous enterprize ; but, we are prepared 
for either event; we shall rejoice if we succeed, because we shall have 
done good in our generation ; we shall rejoice if we fail, because it will 
prove that England possesses many sons worthier than ourselves. 

Unhacknied in literature, we commence our career, devoid of the tech- 
nical skill, which long practice can alone confer, but, also, free from the 
trammels, by which habits enthral the mind. Our first design was merely 
to record the proceedings of the University, we have stated the reasons 
why our plan has been enlarged. We are bound to no party, slaves to no 
sect ; our simple design is to do good to all, and justice to all, and ; if the 
minds of all the proprietors were concentrated into one head, the motto 
pronounced to announce our determination would be 

" Tros, Rutulusvt fuat, nuUo discrimine habebo." 



A TAL£ OF THB IRISH aEBELLION. 

To spare the feelings of some very estimable individuals, the names of 
places and of persons in the following narrative have been disguised ; but, in 
all the main particulars, it is strictly true. The original narrator was no 
unconcerned spectator of the occurrences in that calamitous period, in 
which the stOry is laid ; some of his most intimate friends were engaged 
on both sides ; and his affecticms were equally shared between the victors 
and the vanqmshed. He has been long since *' gathered to hia fathers," 
but as the following tale is related in his peculiar style, some slight sketch 
of his character may be necessary, as an introduction. H. B. was, in 
early life, highly distinguished in die Dublin University by his literary 
attainments, and still more by his generous and noble disposition ; a 
series of calamities, originating in his having gone security for a false 
friend, disgusted lum with the world, he adopted the profession of a phy- 
sician, and retired to a remote village, where he spent the remainder of 
his life. With a heart overflowing with the milk of human kindness, he 
endeavoured to persuade the world, and himself, that he was a misan- 
trope; the benevolence which he hourly practised^ he as incessantly 
ridicule^ ; the tear of pity in his eye contradicted the smile that wreathed 
on his lips. He acted as if his mind had been compounded firom Demo- 
critus 9nd Heraclitus, as if combining both, he thought that 

Res sunt hum^n^ flebile lu^brium ; 

hence the narratives, which he frequently told some of his young fitvour*- 
ites, respecting the scenes he had witnessed, ere he had retired &om the 
capital, and which were principally connected with the memorable 1798, 
were a strange mixture of the ludicrous and the terrible. His lively per- 
ception of the ridiculou§(, had ample room ipx indulgence, in describing 
the numerous blunders of the citizens turned soldiers, while hugj 
memory recalled the picture of those friends^ who had &llen in the 
struggle, and queiiched the rising laugh in tears. 

I never believe any thing that a Frenchman says ; Voltaise asserts tha^ 
** Love must be a man!s master some time or other ;" I am a living proof 
to the contrary ; in youth I felt it not» my middle age was free from its 
vexations ; and now« that " my way of life has fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf," it is probable that love will form no part of the drama of 
my life. I bate the very name of love and courtslup ; such follies de- 
stroyed the finest fellow I ever knew — ^poor Conway I — ^but I wiU tell 
ypu the story- 

I first met Conway at school ; we were play-fellows, dass-fellows, and 
pdd'&llows. I waa a proser, he, a poet School is the Eden of 
memory to. all old people, because the pams of second childhood remind 
them of the pleasures of the first. Our's, certoi^Iy, had no very strjil^;^ 
ing iiesemblance to Paradise, unless to Paradise on Vatablond's theory ; 
the wise Dutchman, you know, says, that after the expulsion of Adum, it 
was given to the devils Sot a summer residence — 

Wbeo it is the month of August, 
And the weather is hot below. 
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Ilie principal of the school was cross, the mistress stingy, the assistants 
spies, the servants thieves, the boys quarrelsome. In self-defence I 
|»ok to hard-reading — ^Conway fell in love. We had a boy at school 
named O'Brien, the son of a Roman Catholic gentlemen, whose whole 
life had been darkened by one mistake. Like Rienzi, he had mistaken 
memory for hope. Incessantly brooding over the ancient dignity of his 
family, before tibeir attachment to Irish independence had been rewarded 
by attainder and forfeiture ; he insensibly changed retrospection into pro- 
phetic vision ; he first wished, then hoped, and at length firmly expected, 
that a time would come when the honours and dignities, so long absent, 
would again circle round his family tree. The son had adopted all the 
feelings of the father ; but with him they were not confined to mere spe- 
culation : the character of his mind was such as we rarely witness ; — a 
violent enthusiast, yet ever preserving the appearance of coldness and 
placidity ; a bigot in religion, yet a scoffer at every religious ordinance ; 
a sincere, yet a selfish patriot, because he believed that the cause of his 
country, was bound up with his own. 

Some people imagine that character is formed in manhood. — I have 
had much experience, and am persuaded that from the age of one to 
seventeen, the apprenticeship of the mind is . served, and the process of 
forming character completed. There were some circumstances, which 
contributed to darken the shades in the picture of O'Brien's mind ; he 
was one of the oldest boys in the school, but his pocket money was less 
than that of the youngest ; his father, either from parsimony or inability, 
did not supply him with articles of dress suitable to his station ; he was 
also the only Roman Catholic in the school, and at that time (1791) the 
feuds, which terminated in a civil war, were so far developed, that even 
beardless boys prated about politics. These circiunstances deepened the 
dark shades of O'Brien's character ; he thought that the strangers, who 
had plundered his forefathers, renewed their crime in the insults of their 
sons. Silently and secretly he brooded over vengeance; the bitter 
taunt, the haughty look, the oppressor's wrong, and the proud boy's con- 
tumely, seemed to fall on him unheeded ; but they were graven deeply in 
his soul ; his breast was a smouldering volcano ; — there was calm on the 
surface, but fire raged within ; and the materials for future conflagration 
were daDy and hourly aggregated. And yet O'Brien was not destitute 
of some noble qualities ; malignant and sulky, but not treacherous and 
base, he sought no intercourse with his school-fellows ; but, if by chance 
he discovered any of their little secrets, the crime of his worst enemy 
was as safe in his keeping, as if it had been in the custody of Harpo- 
erates himself. With the sister of this repulsive individual, Conway fell 
in love< — ^If any thing could excuse such a piece of folly, the beauty and 
talents of Emma O'Brien would go far as a plea in justification — ^but you 
know what Sterne says, — " the very phrase ' falling in love,' proves, that 
love is beneath a man." Conway cQd not think so, however, and he went 
to work in downright earnest. I was his confidant at the time ; and« 
truly, the quantity o£ nonsense, which I was daily doomed to hear, about 
hopes and fears, little jealousies, bickerings, reconciliations, &c., would 
have steeled me for ever against the tender passion, even supposing that 
\ felt any tendency towsfia it. The young lovers soon felt a mutual at- 
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tachment^ and made some kind of promise to each other, breaking a wz- 
pence, interchanging lockets, or some such trash. 

But as all young people in these times have taken it into their headsi 
that some affair of the heart is necessary to their existence, and, thanks 
to circulating libraries, are in possession of all the science of the tender 
passion, — ^I shall leave it to your imaginations to fill up this part of the 
story. For my own part, I know nothing about the science ; — I did once at^ 
tempt to study love by Algebra, but after setting down x for the un- 
known quantity, I found the equation so indeterminate, that I gave up 
the investigation in despair. 

The time when all this company should part, soon arrived. — ^The friends 
of Conway procured him a cometcy in some dragoon regiment; O'Brien 
and I were sent to the University; and the school at Kilmiggan was 
broken up. Before quitting us to join his regiment, Conway sent seve- 
ral epistles, sonnets, odes, &c., to his beloved Emma — ^here is one of 
them — 

Hark ! 'tis the bugle-call, love, 

Declaring I must part 
From thee, from joy, from all, love, 

That's dearest to my heart 

To honour's call I yield, love, 

And tear me from thy breast. 
But should the battle-field, love, 

Be by thy Conway prest, 

Shed thou one pitying tear, love, 

Thy fond regrets to tell ; 
And now my ever dear, love. 

Farewell, farewell, &rewell I 

Every young man is, for a time, a flaming patriot. When I entered College^ 
republicanism was the order of the day ; of course I was as great a fool 
as the rest, — ^met at clubs, toasted " the majesty of the people," in bad 
port, which injured my constitution, without serving that of the country ; 
made a speech on parliamentary reform, distinguished by the multitude 
of its figures and tropes, the originality of its metaphors, and its perfect 
freedom from those great impediments to the success of a popular 
orator, truth, reason, and common sense ; and, finaUy, I wrote an essay 
to prove universal suffrage was an universal right, and which really did 
prove, that I was a consummate blockhead. However, I was a proser, 
as I told you before ; enthusiasm was not natural to me ; and soon be- 
C0ming tired of the Violence and rant, which I witnessed. I abjured poll- 
tics, and in the mazes of mathematics lost all recollection of parties and 
their struggles. It was not so with O'Brien ; means by which the reno- 
vation of his country, and the restoration of his family might be effected, 
seemed placed within his grasp ; he embraced them with avidity. His 
whole soul was engaged ; and never did a more determined mind resolve 
on supporting a conspiracy. In the latter end of 1797, the certainty of 
an appoaching struggle became evident to the most careless observer. 
O'Brien had been expelled the University, for some unguarded display of 
his principles ; but when I sometimes met him in Dublin, it was manifest 
that partial suffering had only tended to root them deeper. The regi- 
ment of cavalry to which Conway belonged about this time arrived in 
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Ireland : he and I regularly corresponded ; and the letters between him 
and his mistress passed through my hands. — Latterly, this intermediate 
station had not been void of dimger ; for O'Brien's family were generally 
considered partizans of insurrection, and intercourse with the suspected 
exposed me to suspicion. 

In the beginning of 1791, I lost sight of both my friends. Conway 
was ordered down to the disturbed districts in the South, and O'Brien 
was obliged to fly, on very short notice, to avoid an arrest. The breaking 
out of the rebellion soon took place — it was an awful period ; and yet 
there was mixed with its terrors so much of the supremely ridiculous, that 
now, wh^n its dangers are passed, one can scarce think of the scenes then 
exhibited, without an irresistable laugh; though deeper reflection will 
make us sadly mourn over the country where such scenes were exhibited; 
The streets of Dublin presented the appearance of a city subjected to 
close siege; the bridges were barricadoed; guards mounted at every 
avenue ; the citizens mounted guard in military costume ; lawyers reversed 
the maxim, *' cedant anna togse : " merchants stood in their counting-houses 
with arms by their side ; tailors thought more of the point of the bayonet 
than of the point of the needle ; my very barber spoke of " hair-breadth 
scapes," and made me dread that the *' imminent deadly breach " would 
be exhibited on my throat. My old college woman partook of the ge- 
neral madness ; and when orders were issued for all unlicensed persons to 
send in their fire arms without delay, gravely carried up my poker, tongs, 
and shovel to be deposited in his majesty's magazine at the casde. 
There was, indeed, a very incongruous mixture of the ludicrous and the 
terrible ; a Dublin yeomanry corps was a sight that beat Hogarth's march 
of the guards all to nothing. There were the King's own, tlie Queen's 
own, and the Devil's own, as some wag had named the lawyer's corps ; 
there were volunteers serving against their will, loyal troops, of whom 
three-fourths were sworn rebels, and light horsemen, weighing on an 
average eighteen stone each. The oflicers next merit to be commemo- 
rated: there was Captain A., who ordered his troop '' to advance three 
paces backwards." Lieutenant B., who once read the newspaper to his 
men in the guard-room, and meeting the phrase, '* the French have taken 
umbrage," &c., proposed, that they should volunteer to retake it ; and 
above all, there was Captain Sir C. D., who described his own position, 
and that of his country, in a letter to an Englishman, thus ; " so dreadful 
is our condition, that while writing this letter, I have a pistol in each 
hand, and a sword in the other ! " As to the privates, I will not describe 
them, for the best reason in the world ; I carried a musket at the time 
myself, and was far the most awkward and most ridiculous figure in the 
corps. 

Some tedious weeks elapsed before I again heard of Conway ; his next 
letter contained astounding intelligence. He was quartered at a small 
village, near the magnificent mountain gorge that connects the coimties 
of Carlow and Wexford. It was his duty frequently to patrol this ro- 
mantic spot. One evening, accompanied by a party of yeoman cavalry, 
and some of his own dragoons, he rode through the pass, and stopped 
to contemplate the eflects of the setting sun on the scenery, by 
which he was surrounded. Mount Leinster, on his right hand, reared 
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its slopingi lofty summit ; Black-Stairsi on his left, ros^ like a i^reen wall ; 
the view at the opening of the gap showed a rich, cultivated country, 
partly obscured by a hill that juts from Mount Leinster, while the road in 
firont wound through some reclaimed ground covered with that rich ver- 
dure pecidiar to the meadows of a drained bog. Suddenly a shrill whisde 
was heard from Black Stairs ; it was echoed from an eminence in their 
rear, " Divel, but we're in for it any how," said one of the yeomen. 
Conway halted the men ; but the consultation he wished to hold wbs ab- 
breviated ; for signal fires, with magical celerity, appeared <m all the sur- 
rounding hills: he ordered a small party to advance and reconnoitre, 
while he followed slowly with the rest. Meantime, asking a yeomaa 
whether there were not any passes through the mountains, he was an- 
swered, " There's no road at all, your honor, except a turf-road, and that 
would bother you to get over in the broad day, let alone the £sill of night." 
Scarce were the words spoken, when a discharge of musketry was heard 
in the front, and the advanced party was seen falling back, leaving two 
behind them severely wounded, who were mercilessly piked./ The dra- 
goons and yeomen instantly rode forward ; they found the rebels posted 
behind some hedges, whence they maintained an irr^^ular fire ; and fiir* 
ther on were a body of pike-men, whom two or three mounted leaders 
were endeavouring to form. This had been, it appears, a rendezvous of 
the rebels, as it was seldom visited by patrols, and the military had just 
appeared, wh^i the insurgents were be^^nning to assemble. A smart en- 
gagement, that lasted several minutes ensued, the yeomanry, who were 
mostly country gentlemen, mounted on capital hunters, leaped the hedge, 
and taking the party there in the rear, compelled them to fall back in con- 
fusion on the body of pikemen, whom they threw into some disorder. 
The dragoons seized the decisive moment to charge; the peasantry were 
broken in a moment, but one of their leaders made the most desperate 
efforts to rally their shattered forceli, until his horse, being wounded by 
a shot from one of his own men, plunged furiously, and left the unfor- 
tunate rider a helpless prisoner, at the feet of the hostile horses. Even 
thus, anxious to die rather than yield, he made a fierce convulsive 
struggle, and it was not without difficulty that he was finally secured, and 
bound on one of the steeds, whose rider had ftllen in the fray. Words 
cannot express Conway's grief and astcmishment, when in that leader he 
recognised O'Brien. 

Meantime, the positions of the soldiers became every, moment more 
embarrassing. The country had become alarmed, and the top of Black- 
Stairs was seen covered with armed rebels, while firom behind the hedges, 
a dropping fire of musketry killed four, and wounded several others, 
Conway among the rest, severely. Under these circumstances, they 
were compelled to try the mountain road — the retreat was with difficulty 
effected ; three lost their way, and fell into the hands of the rebels ; they 
were murdered in cold blood. 

Anxiety about O'Brien, and the pain of his wounds, threw Conway into 
a £ever. On reaching his quarters, he was carried to bed : dmring the 
night he revolved many plans to save the life of his old schodfellow, bat 
towards morning, exhausted nature sunk to repose. Bef(Hre the eyes of 
Conway again opened on the world, those of O'Brien were cbsed for 
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eTer. The commander of the garrisoiiy having received a report of the 
occuxrenoea from the sergeanty in which the strength and courage of 
O'Brien were exaggerated so much* that he aj^ared the incarnate daemon 
of insurrection^ — the worthy colonel, having finished his last cup of tea, 
and given orders that the materials of a glass of punch should be pre- 
pared for his return, went down to examine the desperate rebel. '* Bring 
out that croppy rascal "-**thundered forth the Colonel ; bound, bleeding, 
and faint, O'Brien was brought before him. '' So you have made a good 
night's work of it, my bov ! " The prisoner remained silent. '' What have 
you to say for yourself? Still there was no answer. '^ Oh, you're sulky, 
«re you ? Serjeant, put a pole across the two windows of me next lane, 
and prepare a rope for this hero." At this moment, the prisoner, col- 
lecting all his strength, addressed his judge in a calm, steady voice ; one 
of the soldiers, who was present, afterwards declared, that in that moment 
of mortal agony, his accents were as firm, and his look as proud, as if he 
stood there to issue commands, and not to receive sentence. ** That this 
would, probably, be my end, I have long been aware : I am not now 
about to stoop to ask for mercy; the best of my ancestors have been 
ruthlessly slain by the $axon ; their death may well be mine ; they died 
in vain attempts to firee their native land firom the foe and the stranger, so 
do I : one comfort still remains, — ^though I could not break the chains of 
my native country, I shall not witness the rivetting of her fetters. I have 
three requests to make, first, that I may be allowed to write a &rewell to 
my family ; secondly, that a minister of religion may be permitted to 
attend me; and, thirdly, that a soldier's death may be allowed me." 
The colonel listened to him with undisguised amazement; the calmness 
and steadiness of the prisoner had put him into a furious rage, and with 
brutal harshness, he refused his petition, and reiterated his orders, that the 
&tal apparatus of death should be instantly erected. A young officer 
that was present, an Englishman by birth, interfered so far as to procure 
for the prisoner, the means of writing a few lines, and the privilege of 
solitude while the rude gallows was being erected. 

The grey dawn of morning was just beginning to appear, when it was 
intimated to the prisoner that th^ preparations were completed. Those 
who have spent a sleepless night, know well the exhausted and haggard 
i^pearance they present, when the dull light of the early mom breaks 
upon their vigils. As the prisoner went slowly through the guard room, 
the pallid &ces of those, who kept the watch* and &e manifest unwil- 
lingness with which they stood to their arms, seemed to him to speak of 
sympathy and pity. It was but a seeming; civil war destroys every 
generous sentiment: these ipen had seen the insurgents plunge their 
pikes into the bodies of the wounded in the previous engagement ; they 
had heard of the cruelties practised by the rebels, a^d they were steeled 
against compassion when these rebels were in their power. O'Brien had 
not far ti> go : the fatal tree was close to the guard-house door. Bound 
and manacled, he made one desperate efibrt, and rushed through the files 
of the siuip^rised guard ; but their surprise lasted only a moment; h^ had 
jCKPt run five yaxds, when a friendly bullet gave him, as he desired, a sol- 
dier's death. His lifeless corpse was suspended fircnn the ga}|ow8, but 
the gallant spirit had escaped from the dreaded insult. 
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You that have no criminal trials, save those at assizes, can have no 
idea of the celerity with which trials at this time proceeded. Martial law 
is the simplest thing in the world. I remember seeing five men tried for 
treason; the arrest, trial, and execution did not altogether occupy an 
hour, and I thought 

" A fox should not be on the jniy, 
Upon, a goose's trial ; " 

but I did not say so ; as I always had a special dislike to hempen cravats, 
and, at that period, compassion was sedition, and remonstrance treason. 

The rebellion was completely suppressed in the course of the summer, 
after scenes of violence and cruelty, that will ever render the history of 
the period, the darkest page in Irish annals. Early in autumn, I pro- 
ceeded in company with Conway to Kilmiggan, — the scene of my boyish 
days. It had undergone two terrible visitations — ^it had been captured by 
the rebels, who committed some cruel murders ; it had been retaken by 
the soldiers, who superadded the horrors of licentious lust. The de- 
vastation that we witnessed, as we entered the little town, bore strong 'tes- 
timony of the bands of the spoiler having passed that way. The cabins 
of the peasantry were in several places unroofed or burned to the ground; 
the trees bore the marks of musket-shot, and the waDs of the church- 
yard, hastily parapeted, proved that its sacred sanctuary had been turned 
into a temporary fortification. In the single street that formed the town, 
every house showed marks of the devastation of war ; broken windows and 
shattered walls bore testimony to the severity of the contest; and the faint 
attempts made to repair the injury, sufficiently proved by Aeir weakness 
and rarity, that the inhabitants had not yet recovered from the effects of 
the visitation. 

While looking round for an historian of the events that had produced 
these sad changes, we accidentally met with an old servant of Mr. 
O'Brien's ; at Conway he scowled with savage ferocity, and when spoken 
to by him, in a moment of terrible emotion, burst fortb into an invective 
in Irish, mingled with those horrid execrations so abundant in that ner- 
vous language. Totally imconscious of the cause of his anger, and ig- 
norant of the language in which he was addressed, Conway gazed at him 
with astonishment, and earnestly asked for an explanation. This was not 
obtained without difficulty. 

Young O'Brien, when ordered to prepare for death, naturally threw 
the blame of his execution on his captor ; under the influence of this 
feeling, he wrote to his father and mother, denouncing Conway as his 
murderer. These letters reached their destination when the elder O'Brien 
was in the last stage of mortal illness ; with his dying breath he de- 
nounced a dreadful malediction on Emma if ever she consented to receive 
Conway as her lover. 

On the death of her father, the heart-broken girl had retired to a 
neighbouring cottage. The capture of the town by the military followed 
shortly afler, and ruffian violence had polluted the fair form of the hap- 
less Enrnia.- She was now in the last stage of consiunption, anxiously 
looking forward to the moment when death should terminate her suf- 
ferings. 
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Conway heard this sad tale through, with feelings that mock description ; 
of speech he was utterly incapable ; but the convulsion of his muscles, 
and the quivering of his lips showed how intense were his tortures. My 
profession as a physician furnished me with an excuse for going to see 
Miss O'Brien. I foupd the lamp of hfe almost expiring in the socket ; 
but her senses still remained. This was a case in which medicine was of 
no use, and after a few moments, I found that my presence recalled to 
her memory so much of other days as to be painful. Before my depar- 
ture, I explained the facts of her brother's death, and entreated her to 
see Conway. She assented readily ; but it was necessary to repeat the ex- 
planation to all the people of the house before he could obtain admission. 

What passed at the interview was never known ; after he had been 
with her about three hours, a servant going into the room found Miss 
O'Brien dead, and Conway lying senseless by her side. I was imme- 
diately sent for, and was compelled to use force, before I could remove 
my unfortunate friend : ftom thence until the day of the funeral, he pre- 
served a gloomy silence. The night of her interment he spent sitting on 
the grave. When he came back to his lodgings, he shut himself up in^ 
his room, and steadily refused to see any person. Subsequently, I found 
the following lines on his table : — 

'' I aat by the side of thy dying bed. 
And I spake not a word of sadness ; 
My hand was beneath thy fainting head, 
And my heart was tortur'd to madness. 

I witnessed the moment of parting life, 

Not a tear down my cold cheek flowing ; 
And when was concluded the mortal strife, 

No sigh my affliction was showing. 

I saw thee laid in the cold, cold grave. 

And my grief was too deep for weeping, 
But I wish'd to share in the narrow cave, 

Where my youthful love was sleeping. 

While others wept o'er thy blighted bloom, 

By me not a word was spoken ; 
But I silently gazed on thy humble tomb. 

And felt that my heart was broken." 

The last line was perfect truth :— during the few months that he after- 
wards remained in Ireland, he was little better than an animated corpse, 
and I, who loved him more than a brother ; I, who could have kissed 
the ground on which my beloved friend trode — even I, wished for his 
death, and longed for the hour when the grave should hide for ever the 
sorrows of the companion of my childhood, the chosen of my soul, my 
first and my last friend. But I was denied the miserable satisfaction of 
closing his eyes. He was ordered to join the expedition to Egypt, but 
he never reached his destination. The lines of a modem writer will best 
explain the catastrophe. 
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In the peaceful earth is poor Emma's grave. 
Where Spring's first flowers are awaking ; 

But his is where the wild winds rave. 
And the ocean's waves are breaking." 
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ON A GENERAL JUDGMENT, 

AMD, OM THE EmCTB, WHICH A BELIEF TflBRBIN PRODUCES ON THE HOVAM 

CHAEAOTER, ' 

TQ<rrc 8i^ rcwra obx SftoUts kyayaiCTti, iiX\* ctfcXvlf itfu thai rt roa rcrcXcimiK^i* 
Koi, &inr4p 7c Kol ir4xcu \4yerai, iro\h ifuu^ov rois iyaBots ^ rois komcoZs. 

The object of a human trial, for a breach of htiinan laws, and, of a 
judgment upon this trial, is to defend the helpless, to facilitate the inter- 
course of society, to give, in fact, rest and confidence to the heart of man, 
which, from the cradle to the coffin, finds but increasing causes of terror 
and suspicion, when unassured by defences of this nature. But, if the 
heart, the palace of the soul, shall, like the enamelled case of the chry- 
salis, be burst, and spumed by its aspiring tenant ; if that tenant shall 
again be found in closer proximity to the bosom, from whence it sprang ; 
if its Creator shall display to a clearer eye, and a brighter hope, a new 
career, in which it is to be directed by his unerring wisdom in a padi of 
immortality, prepared by the Omnipotent Power, of his own sublime and 
ineffable unity ; where to us can appear, a priori^ the necessity of a trial and 
a judgment ere the disembodied spirit may be admitted into the depth of 
these glories ? Is it, that the Creator and Preserver of these surprisingly- 
wrought frames knows not, without re-examination, their nature and 
capacity for a more sublime and lofly estate ? Or, that, granting Him so 
much knowledge, we picture to ourselves' that He, who sits apart to poise 
and wheel the sun, the moon, the planets, in their wonted course ; — ^thatHe, 
from whom universal nature is but an emanation* must of necessity bend 
to display a scene of terror or of splendour to a portion, and that, for aught 
we know, the most unheeded portion of this emanation, of which it is to 
know neither the use nor the end ? To demonstrate the necessity of 
such a. trial, our ideas regarding a trial and a judgment cannot here be 
urged, our present enquiry being, as to whether unaided by a revelation, 
though acknowledging the immortality of the soul, we can consistently 
look for such a trial, and such a judgment. 

If there be no revelation from the Creator, there can be no direct laws 
from him, and ,hence, no means of assuring the creature that there is any 
other error, than that pointed out by the inconvenience to himself, dr to 
his neighbour, in the acts which he performs, or, in obeying the impulse of 
his feelings. But, the perception of this error leads to an altered course 
of action, without giving rise to any conception of offence to a higher 
power, and, where there is no conception of offence, there can be no 
expectation of a future trial and judgment. In truth, in whatever system 
of religion we find the latter expected, we invariably .find the former 
asserted, so that the ideas of a future judgment are posterior to those of 
a revelation. Thus, in the passage, at the commencement of this essay,, 
where Plato makes Socrates hint, as a reason for his despising death, his 
conviction of his own rectitude of character, when he states, ^* aw* cucXvty 

§ifu ciKcu T< Tois Ter€\«ifTrtKo<n' Kttif wrrtp 7c km nixkai Keytrai, iroXv tm/evow rots 

ayoBoif n rou KOKoiSf and his expectation, that the good will enjoy greater 
happiness than the bad, he does not deduce this expectation firom reason. 
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or from the light of nature ; but, from old report, or tradidon, from the 
" wnrtp 7« Kcu xaXat xctctoi." There are some, however, who pretend to 
see the necessity of a future judgment, developed in the varied scene 
around them, and, in the mode, in which God, independently of any reve- 
lation, governs his creation by the nature of the things created. As none 
of the reasons, thence adduced, have much weight with me, I shall state 
the most prominent and specious in succession, and endeavour to show 
their fritility. 

From the almost universal expectation of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, it has been thought by some, that the necessity for the same 
arises from an innate idea ; but, the only evidence of such an innate 
idea (granting the position that ideas be innate, which has been entirely 
exploded^ by modern philosophers) would be, the universal consent of 
mankind ; whereas, not only have some tribes of men been found, at 
various times, having no such idea ; but, it is well known, that ever and 
anon, it has been maintained, since the acknowledged existence of asserted 
revelations on the subject, not only, that there is no future state of rewards 
and punishments ; but, that there remains nothing of man after death, 
neither soul nor body. Had the expectation of a future state of rewards 
and punishments been more prevalent at various periods of the world, any 
thing absolutely short of a universal consent, would scarcely have satisfied 
us of the propriety of believing such consent to arise from an innate 
idea ; for, it would be very difficult to show, that much of this general 
assent did not arise, (particularly in countries where revelations are 
asserted to have been received), from early im|Nressions on the infant 
mind, with imperceptible biases to the favourite views of nurses and 
tutors. Had, indeed, the consent been universal in all ages of the world 
up to the present, it would indicate, if we omit the supposition of a reve- 
lation in the first instance, that the idea was, either, created with and neces- 
sarily a part of the mind, or, the involuntary produce of the organs of the 
mmd acted upon by external nature. In the first case, unless every 
individual felt perfectly conscious to himself of such an innate idea 
having sprung from his own mind, he could not be satisfied of its having 
been innate in the minds of others. Hence, the necessity of such an 
idea, if innate at all, being innate to every mind. In the second case, also, 
it is equally requisite that the same conclusion should be capable of being 
arrived at, in the same manner by all ; otherwise the evidence, to each 
individual, would be cancelled. In other words, in some minds the con- 
viction would be necessarily certain, and in others necessarily doubtful. 
But, as the only purpose, of ideas on this subject being innate, or, being ne- 
cessarily to be arrived at from the organs of sense influenced by external 
agents, could be the acting permanently by means of these ideas on the 
minds of men ; so, can we in neither case suppose any uncertainty to 
be allowed to remain. Whence, under either of these suppositions, the 
evidence must be capable of being confirmed in the same manner to all, 
so that its force and power would be the same as that o£ a revelation ; or, 
in fact, it would be a revelation in the nature of things, made in a mode 
similar to that, in which it is revealed to us that we exist. But, such 
agreement on any evidence, regarding a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, does not exist ; and, hence, we must discard the nation both of an 
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innate idea, and of an idea, necessarily arisii^ from miiui aiid maitter 
operating mutually upon each other, concerning a future state of rewacds 
and punishments, and, consequently, concerning a future judgment. 

Nor does it appear to me, that any a priori argument, for the necessity 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, can fairly be drawn from 
the distribution of the gifts of this life ; for, admitting the truth of the 
position, that the .gifts of the earth are unequally distributed ; in other 
words, that they are so distributed as to make pain preponderate over 
pleasure in some lives ; by what should we judge such a distribution 
inconsistent with the determinations of the Ruler of the Universe ? By 
what should we judge such a distribution contrary to his pleasure, and 
thence wrong, or contrary to his nature ; all of which we suppose, as yet, 
unrevealed ? It may, indeed, be inconsistent with his nature, as we may 
have pictured it to our fancies, unaided by a revelation ; but, what can 
such a picture contain, of truth ? Unless it arise in the same way, as 
universal ideas of a future state of rewards and punishments can, alone, 
as has been shewn, arise ; and then, it would have all the force of, or would 
be, a revelation.* But, it is not true, that there exists such an inequality 
of gifts, as to cause a preponderance, in any life, of pain over pleasure. 
For who, that has had the candour to trace in his own mind, impartially, 
the absolute amount of time occupied in pain and ease, (in which terms 
I include both bodily and mentisd pains and pleasures), will declare, 
or ever has declared, except by the sophistication of verbal state- 
ments, that, in such a measurement, the scale has preponderated on 
one side or the other. Such a declaration can arise from no man, but 
the man enduring, for, every one having a different measure for pain 
and pleasure, and every one using, to express the amount of these, 
different conventional terms, or, the same terms, without being able to 
have' any strict and general meaning attached to them, it becomes impos- 
tible far another man to predicate of the extent or kind of feeling I 
endure. But, the assertion of the inequality of happiness presupposes 
the capability, in some one or more individuals, of ascertaining, what is 
the happiness, or the real amount of ease, in the lifetime of other s, which 
supposition is at once refuted, by the well-felt and well-known truths, that 
one man cannot predicate of the feeh'ngs of another ; and that, if he could, 
there would be little probability of the language, in which he might deliver 
his opinions of those feelings, :ixciting in others the same impressions or 
conceptions, that he really had formed with regard to them. But, if we 
can neither become entirely aware, by observation, of the feelings of 
others, nor acquire a knowledge of them from the terms, in which they 
themselves may describe them, to what end do we urge the different states, 
in which we 6nd men placed ? To what end do we urge, that we find men 
holding elevated situations, and enjoying ample fortunes, tliough marked 
alike, by public notoriety and private obloquy, as the most open breakers 

* *' The Scriptures, the voice of reason, and careful observation, all conciur to assure ua, 
that a secret providence attends upon the good ; protects and blesses them, in the events of 
the present life, ordinary and extraordinary ; delivers them in great triads and afflictions ; 
and disposes every incident and circumstance in such a manner, as they would wish and 
desire themselves, could they judge aright, and take the whole of things into their view." 
Hariky on Man : Sect. 7, prop. 72 ; p, 323. 
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<if the laws both of God and man ? What matters the fortune, or position 
in the world, which the " Nature " of one, the " Chance" of another, the 
** Creator " of most men, may have given them, if tl^ere be no certaint j 
that such fortune or ^position contribute, in some eflPectual manner, to alter 
the happiness, which they are, in the grand laws of that Creator to parti* 
cipate ? But, who asserts, that any fortune or circumstances can confer 
more happiness or misery upon another, wh«i it is generally admitted, 
that none can either know, or be made aware, by any means whatever, of 
the actual state of the feelings of others ? And to urge, as in one part of 
this popular reason for the necessity of rewards and punishments, the open 
infniction of these laws of God, by those enjoying prosperity, as one of the 
circumstances, which render the distribution of gifU, or the position of men 
in society unequal and inconsistent, is at once to admit a revelation already 
made, and a set of laws handed from Gt)d to man, which man may, by some 
neans, either break or keep : and hence, under any circumstances, to urge 
that the gifts of providence, that is, that the relative shares of misery and 
happiness are unequally bestowed, is one of those popular fallacies, which 
arise from a hurried consideration of a subject of much intricacy, with a 
mind already biassed by prejudices or feeluigs unused to abstraction or 
concentration, and, therefore, unable to divest itself of the same. 

From what has now been observed, I think it will be pretty clear, that 
we can only inquire properly in our own case, as to whether pain prepon- 
derates over pleasure. Now, all men live by a desire to Uve^ t. e. all 
men are prompted to endure misery, without wishing for dissolution, by 
hope; I say all men, because, even in suicides, the same operation has held 
them, up Co the moment, in which some sudden misfortune or misfortunes 
have, by the possession they take of the mind, expelled every other con- 
sideration but those, hanging on and associated with the present events. 
What hope ? is it, that misery will continue, — that the eye may be tortured 
widi more burning tears, or the heart be grasped to a more writhing agony 
of despair ? If it be so, it is manifest that these hopes are the essences of 
pleasure^ the soothing delights of some eccentric, who has already had 
pleasure, ease, haj^iness to satiety, and, who believes, by the prospect of 
these hoped for pains, that he may again have as full a career of pleasure as 
heretofore, either firom a recurrence to the same means, or from an application 
to some novel stimuli. In this case, pleasure has, by his own acknow- 
ledgment, kicked the beam of the balance; and, if he disclaim these 
reasons for his wish, he must apply the terms pain and uneasiness to 
express the effects of things or states, of which he wishes, either the om- 
tinuance or the recurrence ; the consciousness of which effects, is termed 
by most men, ease^ pleasure^ happiness. 

" In truth he wu a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful scene ; 
In darkness, and in storm, he found delight, 
Nor less than when on ocean' wave serene 
The southern sun diffhscd his dazzling sheen» 
Even, sad vicissitude amused his soul ; 
And, if a sigh would sometimes intervene) 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A sigh, a tear so sweet, he wished not to control." 

It is, however, the hope, that what we term pleasure may continue, or 

VOL. I. c 
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recur^ that produces the unwerml desire of n omitiniiaiiGe in lUe; and, as 
pleasure in its i^ature makes us conscious of no wish of changing, or, of no 
probahility of a necessity for changing our state, this desire of continuing 
in life, can never arise hut when we are in pain. But, a consciousness of a 
desire of living longer, is, hy no means frequently present to our minds ; 
and thence I conclude, that die consciousness of the preponderance of the 
amount of pain over pleasure, is, hy no means fi^quently, hefore our 
minds ; and thence, that the state of hody or mind, of which we are hy no 
means frequently conscious, is hy no means frequent. It does not appear* 
then, that in individual cases pain predominates over pleasure; aovd this 
will he rendered more evident, hy considering the very nature of |Mtfi« 

PAIN, is the name which we apply to a state of the feelings ur^^ng us 
to a change. Now, as every thing is remembered in proportion to the 
number of senses impressed, and parts of the body caJled into, play in the 
perceiving or doing-of the same, and, as pain urges to a chaogei isA chaiig^ 
requires more exertion of the will, and obedience in the whole frame 
than rest, so pain is, of necessity, more strongly impressed on the memory 
than pleasure. Thus, the remembrance of pain being more strong than 
the remembrance of pleasure, it easily happens, that misery, when 
affecting the mind, recalls all those states allied to, and therefore asao* 
ciated in the mind with itself; because, all associations are in proportioa to 
the extent of the impressions. These accumulated remembrances of 
pains overcome the remembrance of the last pleasure ; which, since pkar 
sure occupies the whole soul at the time of its being fek, precluded the 
remembrance at the time, of former pleasures ; so that the masci of pains or 
of miseries, comes to be compared wil^ a single, or a few pleasures at best, 
<and, hence, appears to preponderate whilst it really does not. " There is 
something very dramatic in evil. We dwell long on the description of 
a storm or a pestilence, but, who caa fill his imagina^ipn with the 
idea of days without a cloud, or write a diary of health that knows no in- 
terruption. Volumes have been filled with the details of human misery ; 
but, who ever wrote a book to tell man that he was happy? Happiness is 
a single, perhaps incommunicable sentim^t; but grief is inexhaustibly 
fertile and eloquent"* The common occurrences of life, that is,, the lan- 
guage of men's actions, combine to strengthen the opinion that paia does 
not preponderate over pleasure. Perseverance in any odenpatipn, cht 
imdertakii^, is a sign of actual pleasure in the. performance, or fmticipated 
pleasure in die result. Paley goes further, and says, '* Whilst our minds 
are taken up with the object or business before ua, we are cqmm<^y 
hi^ppy, whatever the object or business be : when the mind is abi|ent» and 
the thoughts wandering to something else than what ib.passingin tbe place» 
in which we are, we are often miserable." But, since pam gives rise to 
change, or to efforts at change, the existence of perseverance proves the 
existence of as much, if not of more pleasure than pain. Whether that 
perseverance arises firom the anticipation of events supposed to give plea- 
sure, or, from the actual enjoyment of some state acquired by the per- 
severance, matters not ; it is the aggregate of the pleasures apd pains of 
all kinds, that I have to do with ; and, in this point of view, I refer simply 

* Maturin. 
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to t)ie faet, that pelrseverance and industry are stilt gefieral among mankind : 
whenee it is certainly fair to deduce that the aggregate of pleasures is 
as great as the aggregate of pains. In most cases, however, there is 
pleasui'e in the occupation, in the anticipation of its results, and in the 
event; hence, I hesitate not to say, that the pleasure, in such cases, 
exceeds the pain ; though, in another set of occupations, pain may exceed' 
the pleasure, and thus, the two states will, in the aggregate, be properly 
1l>atanced and adjusted. 

Again, th^ sole use of pain or uneasiness is, to warn us of some 
derangement in the corporeal functions and system, oj^ of arrangements 
of thoughts, unfit for our purpose, or inconsistent with the state, in 
which we are, or wish to be. Now, in the case of corporeal pain; 
if pain exceeded pleasure, there would be more derangements in the 
corporeal functions than healthy actions, which is an absurdity^-^inasmuch 
M, we call diose states healthy, to which we are more used ; and, hence, 
tbe very derangements supposed would become the general arrangement, 
aid the healthy arrangement would come to be called, ** the derangement 
exciting pain, or giving notice to us of a deviation from the usual state.'* 
Moreover, experience tells us, that there is no kind gf pain, even in the 
most ardent diseases, which is so continuous as to allow of no interval of 
ease. In most diseases, even where the: continuity of pain approaches 
nearest to absolute, its duration is but periodic, and does not last more 
than one half of the period, during which the patient enjoys sonrie con** 
sdoifsness of existence. And, in many, very many derangements of vari- 
ous parts of the system, the pain is by no means strong enough, except 
now and dien, to rouse the attention of the endurer from the occupation he 
may be following ; and, when it does so command his thought to range 
towards the apparent local disease, it ia soon, nay almost instantly relieved 
by tlie chatige of position, or drcumstaiices, to which the endurer is led 
by an examination into its origin. 

In the case of mental pait^ it is not, perhaps, quite so obvious, that 
pain cannot pnepond^rate over pleasure, but, on it we may be allowed to 
reason thus: — if painlU thoughts were always pres^tlt, since the mind can 
only take cogniaance of one impression at the same point, or in the same 
interral of time, then no occupation coittd be followed, because, the de*^ 
terminlttion to act, and the excitement of the will to action, require some 
of that attendon, whidi is always, by our pfiesent Hypothesis^ occupied by 
plonftd ihoughttf. If they were, dimply, more frequent ; — sin^cf, painfid' 
thoughts gire'rise to some effbrt to expel them, ^ind since, this eflbrt re- 
quires the mind to be abiBtracted, and concentrated lipbn the comparison, 
judgments, and will^ necessary to produce the actions ; and, since, this set of 
op^ationa moat be as frequent as the recurrence of the pairiful thoughts, 
and occupy more time, from the difficulty of accomplishing the changes 
supposed necesiaryj so must the period occupied by painful thoughts, be 
less in duration than that occupied by the thoughts and efibrts to get rid 
of them. And, these very thoughts and efibrts, inasmuch as they are not 
the paia to be expefied, and are the result of a pleasing hope, are pro- 
ductive of ease, raley says, — " Hence, those pleasures are most valuable, 
not which are most exquisite in the fruition, but, which are most pro- 
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dactive of engagement, and activity in the pursuit/'* Thus, thed, xAonr 
time is occupied by painful than by pleasurable thoughts, by the suppantion ; 
and, by the proof ^ more time is occupied by thoughts not painful, and ne-^ 
cessarily pleasurable, or giving ease. Here, then, is a manifest absurdity ; 
and, either the hypothesis, or proof must be withdrawn. If we may admit 
the opinion of Wollaston,'f' these thoughts and efforts, being believed not 
inconsistent with our wishes, that is, being believed consistent with them, 
are not only not productive of misery, but of the greatest possible happi- 
ness. ** A sense, indeed, of being free from pains and troubles," says he, 
'* is attended with happiness ; but, then, happiness flows from the sense of 
the case, and is a positive happiness. Whilst man reflects upon his nega« 
tive happiness, as it is called, and enjoys it, he makes it positive ; and, 
perhaps, a sense of immunity from the afflictions and miseries, every 
where, so obvious to our observation, is one of the greatest pleasures in 
the world." This observation applies, with equal force, to the efforts to 
get rid of pain and uneasiness, since, previous to these arising, the 
individual must see the possibility of his being exempt from these pains 
or miseries in future, or, of enjoying negative happiness. Now, all. the 
thoughts and efforts, which tend to relieve pain, or to remove misery, being 
believed not unfit for, nor inconsistent with our present state, or that, in which 
we may wish to be, preclude during their continuance, the necessity of .pain 
to aimounce to us, (in the case of mental pain,) such unfitness or inconsistency. 
Hence, the proof still holds, and, the hypothesis, that painful are more fre- 
quent than pleasurable thoughts, is manifestly false. Therefore, I again 
conclude, that, from the use and manifest object of pain, whether mental ow 
corporeal, it caniiot be, on the aggregate, more frequent than ease in any 
individual life ; considering, as I do, its objects to be the calUng our atten" 
tion to Opportunities, or thoughts, against which we must guard* Yet, into 
this very error has Dr. Isaac Barrow fallen, at the commencement of 
his attempt to prove, the moral and prudential necessity of a future 
judgment, from the reason and nature of things: his first reason runs thus ; 
-— '' Seeing all men come hither without any knowledge or choice, having 
their life, as it were, obtruded ob them, and seeing ordinarily (according to 
the general complaint of men) the pains of this life do overbalance its 
pleasures, so that it seemeth, in regard to what men find here, a punishment 
to be bom ; it seemeth also thence equal, that men should be put into a 
capacity upon their good behaviour in this troublesome state, of a better 
state hereafter, in compensation for what they endure here, otherwise we might 
have some colour to expostulate with Job-—" Wherefore is light given to 
him that is in misery, and life to the bitter in soul? Why died I not from the 
womb? Why did I not give up the ghost, when I came out of the belly." 

I cannot quit this part of the subject, without endeavouring to dis- 
play, what appears to me the weakness of Wollaston's argument, in 
regard to the preponderance of pain over pleasure in some lives ; that is, in 
regard to the distribution of the gifts of providence in this life. Aft;er dwel-> 
ling at some length, on the innumerable miseries, relations of which crowd 
the pages of historians of all countries, and, all the passages of life that fall 

• Moral Philosophy, chap, on Hap. f Rel. of Nat. Del. 
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under our observations; WoUaston sums up his evidence, for the immor- 
tality of the soul, in these words — ** So that die argument is brought to this 
undeniable issue : if the soul of man is not immortal^ either there is no Godf 
upon whom we depend, or, He is an unreasonable Being ; or, there never 
has been any many whose sufferings in this world have exceeded his en- 
joyments, without his being the cause of it himself. But, surely, no one of 
these three things can be said ! Ergo," — And what are the reasons, which 
he urges for his position, — that no one can say, that there never has been 
uny man^ whose sufferings in this world have exceeded his enjoyments^ 
without his being the cause of it himself? I give them here in his own 
words : — " Then, to say the latter, is to contradict the whole story of man- 
kind, and even one*s own senses. Consider well the dreadful effects of many 
wars, and, all those barbarous desolations, which we read of : what cruel 
tyrants there are, and have been in the world, who (at least in their fits) 
divert themselves with the pangs and convulsions of their fellow-creatures? 
what slavery is, and how men have been brought into that lamentable state? 
How many have suffered, or, been undone by unjust laws, judges, witnesses; 
&c.? How many have brought incurable diseases j or, the causes of them, and, 
of great torments into the world with them ? How many more such bodily 
infirmities and disadvantages as have rendered their whole lives uneasy ? 
How many are born to no other inheritance, but invincible poverty and 
trouble ? Instances are endless : but, for a little taste of the condition of 
mankind here, reflect upon the story related by Strabo (from Polybius) 
and Plutarch, where, even by an order of the Roman Senate, P. ^mylius, 
one of the best of them too, at one prefixed hour, sacked and destroyed 
seventy cities, unawares, and drove Jlf teen myriads of innocent persons into 
captivity, to be sold, only to raise pay for the merciless soldiers and their 
own executioners-. Peruse that account of the gold works in the confines 
of Egypty given by Diodorus ; and, think over the circumstances of the 
unfortunate labourers there, who were not only criminals, or men taken in 
war, but, even such as calumny or unjust power had doomed (perhaps for 
being too good) to that place of torment ; many times with all their rela- 
tions and poor children. Or, once for all, take a view of servitude, as it is 
described by Pignorius. To pass over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Pherce^ 
Appollodorus, and the like, of which history supplies plenty : consider 
the terrible proscriptions among the Romans, with the reigns of most of 
their emperors, more bloody than Lybic lion, or Hyrcanian tiger ; even 
some of the Christian emperors not excepted. Read the direful and 
unjust executions reported by Ammianus Marcellinus ; among hundreds of 
others, that of Eusebiusi Every whisper, in those times, or, light suspicion^ 
brought upon men the question and tortures inconceivable. Men's very 
dreams were, once, interpreted to be treason, and, they durst scarce own 
that they had ever slept. What inhuman punishments were used among 
the Persians, in an arbitrary manner too ; and, many times, extended to 
whole families, and all their kindred, though not concerned ? But instead 
of enumerating here burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the wheel, im- 
palings, &c., I choose to refer you to those authors, who; have designedly 
, treated of the torments and questions of the ancients. Look into the his- 
tory of the Christian Church, and her martyrologies : examine the prisons 
of the/it^m^ton, the groans, of which those walls are conscious, and, upon 
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what iUghi oceationsy men are racked and tor tui ed by tbe tonncalm 
there ; and, to finish this detail (hideons, indeed^ but trae») as &st aa I can, 
consider the many massacres, persecutions, and miseries conseqiMiit upon 
them, which faUe religion has caused, authorised, sanctified. Indeed, the 
history of mankind, is little else but the history of uncomlbrtahle, dreadfiil 
passages ; and, a great part of it, however thinn axe palliated, and gilded 
orer, is scaroehr to be read by a good tuUmrea man without araasement, 
horror, tears. One can scarce look into a nanpaper, or, out c^hia wmdom^ 
but luurdships and sufferings present tbemsenres in one shape or otb»." 
Now, in the whole of this long list, what evidence have we, but our 
observations of other men, sulgected to states, of which we can form iio 
proper and adequate conception, and, having feelings of a nature, and 
formed upon circumstances, of which we know nothing ; and, cona^ 
quently, which is no evidence, either of the quantum of pleasure, or, ,of 
pain? This he himself has insisted on, in another part of the bo<^ ; .and^ 
even in the first article of the same section, where he observes, " Eoerp 
man knows (or may know) best^ what his ownfacuMes and personal ctrcum- 
stances are ; and, consequently, what powers he has of acting and govem- 
u^ himself, because he only of aU numkind has the internal knowledge 9f 
himself, and what he is, and has the only opportunity by reflection and etc-* 
periment of himself, to find what his own abilities, passioi|s,&c., truly ^re*" 
And, again, in discoursing of happiness, he says, " Men's respective i^p- 
pinesses or pleasures ought to he valued as they are to the persons them- 
selves, whose they are ; not according to the estimate put upon them by 
other people, who have no authority to judge of them, nor can know what 
they are, may compute by different rules, have less sense, be in di£fer^t 
circumstances, or sudi as guilt has rendered partial to themselves. If 
that prince, who, having plenty, and flocks many, yet ravished the pppr 
man's single ewe-lamb out of his bosom, reckoned die poor man's loss tp 
be not greater than the loss of one of his own lambs would have been to 
bim, he must be defective in moral arithmetic, and little understood the 
doctrine of proportion. Every man's happiness is Aw happiness, what it 
is to Am, and, the loss of it is answerable to the degrees of Ati perception, 
to Ins manner of taking things, to wants and Aii circumstances/' Now, 'i£ 
we admit the truth of these two positions, which simply amount to wh^t I 
have already said, that another man cannot predicate 6f the extent 43fr kind 
of feeling I endure ; how can we proceed to draw any in&rence consis- 
tent with truth or reason from the long list of related oppressions aod 
miseries, which our author has given us, — and which shall, thus, assure us, 
that, in any one of the lives alluded to, generally, in the list, the amount of 
pains preponderated over that of pleasures ? Yet our author proceed^ 
deliberately, to contradict his own positions by the foUowing deduction from 
his oratio miserabilis. " Now, among all those milUonSf who h^ye suffered 
eminently, can it be imagined that there have not been multitudes, whose 

Sriefs and pangs have far outweighed all their en^yments, and, yet, whp 
ave not been able, eimer, by their innocence, their prudence, or any power 
in them, to escape, that hitter draught, which they have drunk." So that, 
althouffh we have no means of gaining any knowledge of the feelings, 

fiainfui, or pleasurable of others, yet, it cannot but be iMAG^Nfin that tha^e 
eelings have been^ in some cases/ more painful than pleasurable. The 
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r, and unpluloaopliicid ityle» of this sabtaetftiget most be obvidiu at 
first inspection. I call it a wbterfiige ; because Wollaston, who invariably 
pretends to appeal to fixed truths and to reason, which he considers sjrno* 
njonous with truth, here appeab to imagination in the very case, in which 
he guards i^^ainst any imagination being used at all,— *in which he not only 
asserts, that imagisMtion can be of no avail, but, that even his all-powerful 
agent reason must £ul, via,, in discovering the feelings of others. Nor can 
I imagine any object, in his use of this subterfuge ; except to make good 
an argument, which he knows is unsound, and, in which he thus proceeds : 
*' w^d, then, how can we acquit the justice and reasonableness of that 
Being, upon whom these poor creatures depend, and who leaves them sudi 
great losers by their existence, if there be uojuture state^ where the proper 
amends may be made ? " So that our author would have us call in ques* 
tion the justice and reasonableness of the Creator, because, we cannot but 
IMAGINE, that in some instances, out of his list of obiservations, misery must, 
in the long run, have outstripped happiness, or, as he explains it, the aggre- 
gate of pure pleasures. But here, I would observe, however ffood may be 

lation, he has been miserably at a loss, when he was forced to found an 
argument, involving all the most important interests of man, upon ima- 
ginationf whose evidences are, generally, inconsistent with reason, and 
always opposed to nature and truth, joinii^ the bodies of men to the 
heads of animals, and forming chimeras of every kind, as well as mingling 
together abstract notions, which have nothing in common. So, diat I 
regard this argument of .Wollaston's as destroyed by his own showing. 
Nor can I, in any degree, admit the truth of his observations, tending to 
show an aggravation to the imaginary misery of these persons, that, that 
" which aggravates," says he, " the hard case of these poor sufferers men- 
tioned above, if there be no fiUure state^ in which their past sufferinga 
may be brought into the account, and recompensed, is, that many times 
their persecutors and tormentors pass their lives in plenty and grandeur : 
that is, the innocent have not only the portion, that properly belongs to the 
criminal and unreasonable part of mankind, but the giulty have that, which 
rarther belongs to the innocent. Such a transposition of rewards and punish- 
ments ending in itself, without respect to something, which is to follow 
hereafVer, can never consist with the nature of a governor, who is not very 
much below rational ; a thought, which God forbid any one should dare 
admit of him." And so, it would be inconsistent, if such a transposition 
really did, or, could exist* But, he forgets in this clause, what he has said 
with truth previously, *' Every man's happiness is his happiness, what it is 
to Atflu, and the loss of it is answerable to the degrees of his perception, 
to Ids manner of taking things, to his wants and circumstances." How» 
then, can he urge that vice is rewarded and virtue depressed in the present 
life, when he acknowledges that he can not ascertain the feelings either 
of the virtuous or vicious ? He cannot deduce his knowledge from the 
difference of states, from the difference of possessions, or the difference 
of circumstances in life ; for neither possessions nor circumstances are the 
sole causes of happiness,* which depends as much upon the recipient, or, 
the oi|^s, by which men are made aware of their circumstances, as upoiv 

* A iiappy ilhutration of ibis may be found in the following beautiful description, put 
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the circmnstances, in which they are phiced.* If it were not so, we fii^liC 
reasonably inquire, why one man was born among hardy and ferodona 
mountaineers, anotlier amoi^ the Nomadic tribes, and, a third in a country 
where civilization had taken root, as we might fairly conclude, that all, 
these men were not equally happy : but each has his own happiness, eadi 
a proper balance of misery and its reverse, to lead him through the danee 
of life. The man, too, who lives in the palace, may be as inwardly 
wretched as the man who lives in the necessity of labouring daily for his 
scanty meal ; and, although it may be said, that the poor man fancies, that 
with the resources of the rich, he might increase his enjoyments, and, that 
fancy may produce real pain ; yet, it must not be forgotten, that the rich 

into the mouth of the ploughman's CoUie, in Burns's Twa Dogt* 

They're nae sae wretched's ane wad think : 
Tho' constantly on poortith's brink ; 
They're sae accustom'd wi' the sight, 
The view o't gies them little fright; 

Then chance an' fortune are sae guided. 
They're ay in less or mair provided ; 
An' tho' &tigued wi' close employment, 
A blink o' rest's a sweet enjoyment. 

The dearest comfort o' their lives^ 
Their grushie means an' fidthfu' wives ; 
The prattling things are just their pride, 
That sweetens a' their fire-side. 

An' whyles twalpennie worth o' nappy 
Can mak' the bodies unco' happy ; 
They lay aside their private cares. 
To mind the Kirk and State affairs ; 
They'll talk o' patronage and priests, 
Wi' kindling fury in their breasts, 
Or tell what new taxation's comin. 
An' ferlie at the folk in Lon'on. 

As blieak-fiic'd HoUowmass returns, 
They get the jovial, ranting kirns, 
When rural life, o' ev'ry station, 
Unite in common recreation ; 
Love blinks. Wit slaps, an' social Mirth, 
Forget's there's care upo' the earth. 

That merry day the year begins, 
They bar the door on frosty winds ; 
The nappy reeks wi' mantling ream, 
An' sheels a heart-inspiring steam i 
The Luntin pipe, an' 'sneeshin mill, 
Are handed round wi' right guid will ; 
The cantie auld folks crackin' crouse. 
The young ones rantin' thro' the house,— 
My heart has been sae &in to see them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi' them. 

* Nothing which I know, can display this better, than a few reflections made by Dr. 
Bollmann, while in prison, on account of the attempted rescue of General Lafayette, from 
his confinement at Olmutz. In a M.S. account of his attempt at rescue, in describing his 
feelings while in prison, he observes, ** We always over-rate the sufferings experienced 
under similar circumstances. When we are almost deprived of every thing, the value and 
importanice of what is left rises in proportion. A sharp bone, happily secreted at a meal,* 
a pin discovered in a chink» a piece of charcoal, or chailk, slyly concealed, are so many 
pleasures which feed hope, employ the elasticity of the mind, and give rise to endless com- 
binationst While healdi and self-approbation continue, it is impossible to render i^ man 
miserable, as without them the most splendid possessions avail not." 
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kr not eacemfited ififom a sifnilar paia, when he turna his satiate thoughts 
and sleef^s eye to the hmnble cottage of his tenant, and sees rosy hefith, 
and flHnMing cheerfuhiess, glow in each contented fkce, and feels himself, 
bXf fancies himself excluded from possessions, in comparison with which 
weakh appears cumbrous, and dignity but a splendid mockery. Thus 
Radne makes Agamemnon, when troubled about the marriage of his 
daughter, say, 

** Heufeux, qui, satisfait de son humble fortune, 
Libre dujougsuperbe, oti je suis attache, 
Vit dans 1' etat tfbficur, oik les dieux Tent cachd." 

IphegenU en JuUde, 

It will be ^further seen, from the manner, in which Wolhiston has couched 
the terms of this aggravation of his poor sufferers, that he has not 
omitted the usual figures of rhetoric, and, that in supposing the transpo- 
sition of misery and happiness, by which in some lives the former may 
preponderate over the latter, he has supposed this to happen, or to be 
possible to happen, more to virtue than to vice. But this assumes, that 
there is some constant standard of vice, and virtue, previous to a revela* 
tion, some mode of ascertaining the wiU of the Diety, the breadi of which 
may be . termed vice, by an observation of the maftner, in which his 
creation works upon itself, and, that mode not given to one or two indivi- 
duals, but necessarily to be seen, and comprehended by aU men collec- 
tively, and, by each individually. But, such a mdde neither does, nor can 
exist. For, then, had all men necessarily been agreed upon these commu- 
nications, or tacit revelations of the will of the Deity ; which they are not, 
and never have been. And, since they never were so agreed, that we know, 
or hear of, previous to the communications from the Deity, so can they 
never be now, that these communications have been made, and have, 
][>y being so made, formed a portion of the tone of feieling of the whole 
world. Hence, it doth appear that he has erred, not only regarding the 
power of men to judge of the absolute mass of happiness or misery 
in one life, unless in his own case, (and, in which, from his silence, it 
is allowable to infer, that he had found as much happiness as misery,) 
but, also, in supposing that that amount, generally, or, in many cases, biases 
against one state rather than anolher, or, against one person rather than 
another, since these persons cannot be said to have different merit, in 
regard to their Creator, before a standard of that merit has been procured. 
And, now, I trust, that I have sufficiently shown that Wollaston has taken 
up wrong grounds for the necessity of a future state, for a future awarding 
of rewards and punishments ; and, therefore, that he hath lefl, from his 
reasonings, no cause to see the necessity, independent of revelation, of 
a future and general judgment, which could alone have for its object the 
awarding of such rewards and punishments. 

It now remains to show, that the argument for the necessity of a 
future state, derived from the existence of pain, is fallacious. This ar- 
gument generally displays itself somewhat in the following manner.— It 
is impossible to suppose that the Creator, omnipotent, and omniscient, 
and, of course incapable of being thwarted by any of his own creations, 
or of rendering any of these imperfect, can suffer pain ; which, since it 
tends to destroy the machine, dirough whose instrumentality the being 
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heoomem ciMiBcious of its eadatenoe, lenders the nnchiae impeifeot, to 
exkt» as he has provided that this unperfeetiont shall be known by ihe 
machine itself, without intending some future state, in wUdi Aim im- 
pecfection is to be rectified, and his wisdom to be displayed perleet, to 
the conscious machine. But, it is incumbent on those, who piesent 
this objection to the present state of things, to diq[ilay, and, to provOt 
that pain is really a means of destroying the machine, which remiin it 
known. That the reverse of this is actually the case may I think be ren- 
dered manifest. 

PAIN, it is well known to those, who have been accustomed to 
note the application of the term, arises from some state of one or 
more parts of the animal iiame^ difiering from that, in which they ave 
usually placed. And, it is further a matter of observatiaiy that It 
excites, by calling the attention of the individual endurii^ it, to the pwt 
affected, or, to a state difiering from that usually felt in some part or 
other, to such a change of posture, occupation^ or mode oi life, «s migr 
allow the natural or usual state of the parts to be resumed. '* But He^'' 
says Locke, ''not designing our preservation barely, but, the p»servaticA 
pf every part and organ in its perfectimi, hath, in many eases, annexed 
pain to those very ideas, which de%ht us. Thus heat, that is very agvee- 
ahle to us in one degree, by a little greater increase of it, proves no 
ordinary torment, and, the most pleasant of all objects, light itseli^ if there 
^ too much of it, if increased beyond a due proportion to our eyes, 
causes a very painful sensation." Under this point oi view, pain becomes 
the means of communication to man, of those states, which are incom- 
patible with his existence as a living conscious body, or, with the function 
of some oargan of that body, as a perfect living body. Hence pain is one 
of the means, which the Creator hi» manifestly furmshed for the preserva- 
tion of the sentient creature ; and, can no longer, therefore, be considered 
as detrimental to the welfare or health oi that creature. To say^ indeed* 
that an Omnipotent and Omniscient Being might have fcmned the creature 
without the necessity of such intimations, as are furnished by pain, 
is to assume, that there were two ways, in which a certain set of actions, or, 
operations might be brought about by the designer, and, that he, knowing 
]Rrhat would be the result of the various trains of action^ or desif^ 
fmdj designing from his nature a work perfect for his objects, chose tiMt» 
which be fou^ most unfitted to the end or purpose which he had in view. 
But, such an hypothesis is, manifestly, too absurd to be fox a mom^it 
seriously entertained. 

Nor have we, from actual observation, any reason to suppose that 
man is not placed in the best possible state for ensuring him the only 
pleasure and happiness intended for him. For, pain and uneasiness 
arei n truth the very touchstones of ease, pleasure, and happiness ; nor 
alone their tests, but, the only stimuli to that activity and beneficial in- 
dustry, which has rendered society, if not in reality happier, at least 
varied in its aspect, and, has certainly put us in possession of a know- 
ledge of many of the curious and hidden Wbrks of the creaticm* Dr« 
Johnson* has the foUowii^ passage, in speaking of Cowley's m a uki sh 

* Rambler. 
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o£ a desert home. *' He fi>rgot, in the Yebenieiieeief deafare, dmt 
solitude and quiet owe their jdeasure to these miseriest which he was 
so studious to ohviate ; for sudi are the neeessities of the worU throwf^ 
all its parts, that day and night, labour and rest, hurry and retirementy en- 
dear €»ch other; such are the changes that keep the mind in actioo; we 
desire^ nve pursue, we obtain, we are satiated ; we desire something else,.i»id 
begin a new pursuit." The nature of ease, pleasure, happiness, have al- 
ready been pointed out as rendering the enjoy^or Gidvaly quiet and cenl^nied : 

Oh, with ;ay books, my sage philosophy, 

My infants, and their mother, time slides on, 

So smoothly, ms 'twere fidlen asleep ; forgetting 

Its heaven— ^-ordained motion. JVbIo.t— JfiMMew. 

Resmne thy tone of woe, immortal harp ! 
The song of mirth is past, the jubilee 
Is ended, and, the tun begins to fiide 1 
Soon past, for happiness counts not the hours. 
To her a thousand years seem as a day ; 
A day, a thousand years to misery. 

PoUoek'a Couth rfTme^ book vi. 

Happiness beguiles the time, and, so long as it continues, neither diews us 
to be aware of its lapse, nor of any other set of circumstances, dian that 
of which the happiness consists. It is alone, when startling impressions, 
or, buay memory lead the attention to some new circumstances, to the 
necessity of food for the continuance of life, to the necessity of all sopts 
of re&clian of the organs of consciousness, whether 1^ sleep, or, an 
alteration of feelings, or, the p^ormance of expected duties, that we are 
roused to action, and, in some instances, even to repel the'' begmler for 
a time, and to perform those acts, which we hope will enable us to return to 
it, with as much or more satisfaction.— -Hence, pain becomes, not only the 
means, by which dangers are warded from the machine; but also, the 
means by which, through the contrast of two states, that machine can e^m^ 
become conscious of ease or happiness.* — The learned German Pistorius, 
in his Cmnmentary en Hartley* s Essay on Man^ displays this use and ne- 
cessity of pain to our happiness, so weU, that I shall oot scruple to give the 
reader his observations. 

" When we desire pure happiness, we know not what we desnre ; we 
^e ignorant of ourselves, and of our nature, and how far we are capable of 
happiness. It is, even, difficult for us to form any idea of pure happiness. 
The most general opinion is, that we are to understand by it, an uninter- 
rupted state of pleasing sensations ; at least an everlasting exdusion of idl 
pain and misery ; or, such a state as a man could not wis^ to exchange for 
any other. If we admit that the happiness of man be compounded of 
sensual and mental enjoyments, to procure him pure happiness, the foun- 
tains of both must flow uninterruptedly ; nor must one bitter drop be 
mixed in the stream of pleasure that he qua£&. According to tliis datum, 
his pleasurf» must be continually increasing) and never diminished ; for, 
the diminution of pleasure, or a less degree of it, is pain ; which would 

* '* Sprrows r^me^il^ered sweeten present joy." 

PoUock'i Omrn ^ Tim- 
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detrlict from pure happiness. Or, if this were not the case, he mustf 
remain unalterable in the same degree of enjoyments, and, at the same- 
time, his taste must not be weakened by its continuance ; his capacity for- 
pleasure, and the stimulus of the object, or, its power of pleasing him, 
must ever possess the same force and efficacy. Both die former and the 
latter supposition are repugnant to the actual, and, in my opinion, the 
essential constitution of nature. According to this we must conceive 
every pleasure to be an enjoyment ; (this is indisputably the case with- 
sensual pleasures at least^) and, every enjoyment presupposes a desire ; 
every desire a need. The sensation of a need differs from the sensation 
of enjoyment, and the state of desire is, compared with the state of enjoy- 
ment at least, an unpleasant sensation. The man, then, who would enjoy, 
and, find pleasure in enjoyment, must first desire, and, in desiring and 
needing, he must find pain and disquietude. , If this pain and disquietude 
of desire be, frequently, little noticed by us, it is, because they are greatly 
lessened by the certain expectation of approaching pleasure, and the 
anticipation of enjoyments. They cannot, however, be wholly annihilated ; 
for, if they were^ the taste of enjoyment would be equally imperceptible. 
We only obtain a lively sensation of enjoyment by comparing it with a 
preceding want, or, with its opposite. Thus much is certain from experi^ 
ence ; that tlie sensation of health, which is to man the greatest of all 
sensual pleasures, and, which should be, and, in certain circumstances, 
actually is the sum of all, is reduced to an almost imperceptible and 
indifferent sensation^ if we have not an opportunity of comparing it with 
the opposite sensation of pain and sickness.* It only rises to that notice* 
able height and force, which we call pleasure, when it follows, or, admita 
oi a lively comparison with its opposite sensation ; I do not .assert that 
comparison is absolutely the sole cause of pleasure. On the contrary, I 
am much inclined to admit, that there is something positive and absolute 
both in sensual and mental pleasures ; though I must confess that it i8> 
extremely difficult to give an exact standard for them, and, that this 
standard must be different in each individual. In general terms, I would 
say, that the more, or less obscure perception of order in the body and 
mind, constitutes absolute sensual and mental pleasure. Where this 
order is perceived to preponderate in the body or mind, there would I 
place the beginning or limits of pleasure ; thenceforwards, the sensations 
rise through the different degrees of pleasure, to ecstasy and bliss ; whilst, 
backwards, they proceed through the various degrees of pain to consura-* 
mate wretchedness. Still, the comparison of our sensations with their 
opposites, unquestionably contributes much to their rising or sinking in 
this scale ; and, experience seems to tell us, that in sensual enjoyments we 
are indebted to comparison for our principle pleasures.^ If we consider- 
mental happiness, and, particularly, its most important part, moral hap- 
piness, or the sum of those pleasures, which arise from the perfect 
consciousness of ourselves, from the faculty of forming general ideas, 
from the remembrance of die past, prospect of the future, and, the capa- 

* See Cowper's Lines on Recovery from Sickness. 

f A popular illustration of this may be derived from the taste of the pine-apple, the most 
delicious of fruits. The great superiority of this fruit consists in the contrast of its two 
tastes, the sour, and the sweet. 
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biKty of advanciiig merit towards perfection by means of these ; com- 
parison seems here far less necessary than in sensual happiness. Still 
here, there is a need, and, from this need arises, an impulse to act ; conse- 
quently, some disquietude is necessary. This disquietude preceding 
action, if it be not absolutely painful, cannot, on comparison, be equally 
pleasing. With the consciousness of having attained the end. Now, if this 
.progressive round of efforts and attainments be continually recurring, 
there must be a succession oi more or less pleasing .sensations. Thus, 
then, here, also, pure happiness, in the strict sense of the word, is inadmis- 
sible. It is evident, too, that in proportion as the difficulties of attaining 
the ends ""proposed, and consequently the preceding disquietude, are 
increased or lessened, the pleasures of attaining these ends will be increased 
or lessened, also. If we deprive a man of the dangers of the combat, we 
rob him of the reward of victory." I would, if I were not restrained by 
the nature of this essay, add more of this sound j^ilosopher's reasoning 
on this subject ; but, I earnestly recommend the perusal of his work, to all 
those, who wish to know the real origin of the impulses within them; 
resting satisfied, that I have here quoted sufficient to convince my readers 
of the truth o^ my position, that pain is as necessary to the creation, con- 
ceived, as it has been, by the mind of the Creator, as. pleasure, whidi 
cannot, by the foregoing reasoning, be perceived without its testing power : 
and, as I have already attempted to render it manifest that pain and 
pleasure are equal, in the aggregate proportion of consciousness, which 
they employ in each individual case, I thmk it fair to conclude, that the 
existence of pain is as clear and perfect a demonstration of a wise appli- 
cation of means to an end, as can be seen in any other design, or, conceived 
by any mind, formed as all must be, on the things that are seen. I am 
pleased to find this conclusion sanctioned by Dr. Isaac Barrow, who coa^ 
aiders, that the objection to the existence of pain at all in the system, is 
one arising from an imperfect examination of its utility. He says, " As 
iox pain and grief, incident to the natures of things, in a state, liable to 
which, God, not only justly, but wisely^ according to his pleasure, might 
constitute things for the reasons and ends before insinuated ; for, no 
reason: obliged him to confer upon every thing extreme perfecticmf; he 
might dispense his liberalities in what kind and measure he thought good. 
In fine, the reason of offence we take at any thing of this kind, seeming 
•bad or ugly to u^ ariseth from our. defect of knowledge and sagacity ; we 
not being able to discern the particular tendency of each thing to the 
common uttHty and benefit of the world*" Hence, the proposition, that 
pain is a proof of an imperfection in the machine, rendering it perceivable, 
and, consequently, the supposition tliat there is a necessity for a future 
state of rewards for the rectification of this imperfection, and the vindica- 
tion of the wisdom of the Creator, is a fallacy. Nor have those, who argue 
with such points, for a future state of rewards, contemplated, that the oAly 
^rectification, which could possibly take place, would be the obliteration. of 
pain and uneasiness altogether. For, if we allow, that new. pain does not 
exist in that state, but that the remembrance of old pain remains ; since that 
remembrance miist occupy a period of consciousness, it comes to the same 
result, by .expelling happiness in those periods, as completely as any 
new impressions exciting pain would induce. Hence, the hypothesis is not 
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<mly fidlacious, but, if adnutted, would atsci produce a fidburf, and'ts^ of 
course, to be rejected. 

I tbink that I have now succeeded in establishing two or thl^e ponots. 

Ist. That there is no innate expectation of a future state of reward and 
punishment. 

£ndly. That there is no existittg expectation of audi a fViture state 
in every individual, necessarily produced in each mind by file impressions 
of external nature. 

drdly. That in no individual case does the aggregate pottion of con« 
aeiousness occupied by pain, exceed that occupied by jdeasure, (using these 
terms as generic, aj^li^ to Ae two varietiea of sensationB.) 

4thly» That pleasure is entirely dependent on pain for its exntenee. 

5thly. That the existence of pam is no proof of an imperfection in the 
machine, causing it to be felt. 

From these conclusions, I think it fair to deduce, that the state, in 
which we find man placed, does not sanction the opinion, that the neoetfsity 
of a future state of rewards and pumshments is manifest, independently of 
revelation. And, if there be no necessity for a futture state, so can ti^e 
be no expectation of the same, nor of a future judgment, the object of 
which would be, to award sudi rewards or punishments. In thh qpinion 
I am strengthened by the conclusion arrived at by the very leaned and 
inquisitive Lord Bacon, in his Essay an Leaming\ where, in discoursing of 
Divine Philosophy, or Natural Theology, he says, ** The boimds of this 
knon^edge are, diat it sufficetfa to convince athdsm, but, not toinfimn 
reMgioD; and, therefore, there was never miiacle wrought by God to 
convert an atheist, because, the light of nature might have led him to 
confess a God : but, miracles have been wrought to convert idcdaters, and 
the superstitious, because, no light of natmre extencteth to dedate the wifl 
and true worship of God." If, then, it be true, as to me it appears aatiflK 
fiu^ry, &at no evidence of Goiffs mU can be gained lirom the exansnation 
of hit works, certainly no evidence for a fixture judgment^ the sole object 
of which can be the manifesting of his ap^obation, or disapprobation of 
the.mode, in which the creature has obeyed certain expresskms of hiawfll, 
can;tiienoe be gained; On thid prait, Soame Jenyna expi^esses hi» opinlm 
stiHinore dedidedly. ** The object of this religion," says he^ *^ is 'entiMly 
nmv^ and is. this — to prepare us, by a state of probatioB,forlhekiAgdoiii<x 
heaven; - This is evelry where professed, by Christ and his aposdi^i to be 
the chief end of the Christian's life^ the crown, for which he is to oootetid; 
thegoal^ to which he is to run, the harvest, which is to pay him for all' his 
laboui«4 1 yet; previous to dieir preadiing^ no sud^ prize was ever hung'out 
to'maakind,\ nor^any metuia prescribed for the attainment of it.'-* We 

* " The Ser^ptSNKgiTetbetCnmgestaiid pUiiieitawafBiiees^ thstatttfaMtfwlwlovetoi obey 
God. hen, will be admitted to pure, exalted, and eternal happiness at the expintion oi^ 
this life. If, therefore, our heart* do not condemn iw, we may have this confidence in him ; 
we may have an entlrer hope and trust in him, as to the most weighty of all points, our 
etenttl sUvatiM. < And though natural reason could not have discoT»Je#'Udli^ iMsamaMe 
hope ^iia>; thoui^ It wat uot ablti to bring l^e tmd luiJ iK iftrfily f MghSf Christ being the 
only eure and steadfiut anchor of that hope, which reaches befftmd the vdl of death ; yet, it 
readily concurs with ail the Scripture declarations of this kind,'and even affords a comfort- 
Able probability of itself, ailer we have onfce been enlightened by revelation." 

Hartley, Leet, 7, Prop. 72, par. 323, Edit, 4, 1801. 
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must, then, appeal direcdy to the evidence of revelation for the ideas we 
have formed concerning a future judgment. And, here, it is not our 
province to go over and anaylze the evidences for the truth of every 
asserted revelation, or, to inquire into the mode, in which these depend 
upon one another ; an inquiry, which would lead us far heyond the limits 
of an essay^ But, I take for granted the truth of the Ciui^tian religion, 
and with this established belief, proceed to the consideration of what it 
reveals. If we acknowledge the Scriptures, called the New Testament, 
to be the work of divinely-inspired men ; and, also, that our present 
version be, in the general, correct, then must we admit, that there will be a 
final or future judgment (asserted continually therein.) * 

[17] 
(To he concluded in the next,) 

* It may be thought, that the author should here have given a long series of eTidence 
from Scripture ; but he has declmed doing this, in order to diminish the bulk of hu essay i 
and, here, gives some reference to passages most striking upon this sulgeet 
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ReT. xz. 11, 12, 13. 

HdL 12. 

Matt. zvi. 27. 
xix. 28. 

X3LY. 31 — 33. 

Luke iz. 26, and 55, 56. 

xiL 8, 9. 

St. John iiL 16, 17. 

▼. 25 — 29. 

xii. 44—48 

Aets z. 34, 35, and 42. 

zvUi. 30, 31. 

zziv. 15. 

Rom. iL 6 — 11. 

z. 11, 12, 13. 

1st Cor. !▼. 4, 5. 

■ ▼. l^—S. 
2d Cor. ▼. 10, 
Ephes, vi. 8, 9. 
Heb. iL 9. 
iz. 27. 



1st Tim. iL 3, 4. 

ir. 10. 

8d Tim. iL 4, 5, 6. 
CoUos. iii. 24, 25. 

2d Thess. L 6--10. 

Ist Pet iy. 5, 6, 17, 18. 



iL 23. 

1st John Iy. 14. 
Jude 14, 15. 
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Rev. zzii. 14, 15. 
Matt ▼. 19, 20, 21, 22. 

z. 14, 15. 

zu. 36, 37. 

— xzv. 41 — 45. 
Lukez. 13—16. 



Romans IL 1 — 6, & 8, 9. 
L 15—32. 



Heb.z. 24--31. 
— — zm. 4. 



Gal. ▼. 19, 20, 51. 
2d Thess. L 6^10. 
1st Pet iT. 17,18. 
2d Pet u. 9—18. 
Jude vL 7. and 8-^13. 
James v. 9. 
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Rev. ii. 9, 10. 

- zzii. 13, 14. 
MattT. 1—12. 

vi. 33, 34. 

viL 21. 

z. 32—42. 

ziz. 28, 29, 30. 

zzv. 34 — 40. 

Lukez. 17 — 20. 
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THE GUERILLA BRIDE. 

IT is a tale of Spain — Romantic Spain ! 

Mother of ardent knighthood, once again 

Thy 8ong is wakening ! What, thou^ ^y name 

Boast not the lustre of its early fame, 

Yet are our bosoms kindled as we view 

The source from whence, of old, the Minstrel drew 

His thousand tales of wonder ! Chance nor Time 

Can throw a shadow o'er thy lovely clime, 

Nor change can work on thy eternal hills ! 

Nor quench the living pulse of love that thrills 

The glowing bosoms of thy daughters fair.— 

Story and song float on thy sunny air ; 

Peopling each stately relic Time has left, 

Witn bneht creations that in darkness slept; — 

Memoriius of thy pomp in days gone by. 

Wherein thou wast alone — the Queen (k Chivalry I ' 

A heavy wail comes by — a voice of doom 
Rings on mine ear — ^no wreath of joy or bloom 
I twine for thee — from what thou werty- 1 turn 
To muse on thy abasement — ^what thou art / 
Alas ! that all- thy glory should depart : 
Thou art no more Sian a funereal urn 
Of the once mighty : What remains for thee ? — 
The curse of slaves, the scofimgs of the free. 

Woe to thee, Spain ! — ^Woe ! from that fatal hour 
When thy dark myriads cross'd the western wave ; 
The curse that the despoil'd Peruvian gave 
Hath fallen upon thee m its withering power ! 
Woe to thee, Spain ! the earth that drank the blood 
Of slaughter'd mnocence, sends up to heav'n 
Its cry for vengeance : lo ! the crimson flood 
Pollutes thy very altars-— unfomven — 
The plaffue spot on thy race— ue stem decree. 
Of blood for blood, shall be frilflll'd in thee. 

How thy fair vaUies, and thy moimtains dim, 
Blush'd with the fruitage of the laden vine ; 
How free at evening 'rose the peasant's hymn. 
Blending with the meek twilight's soft decline : 
How gauy, when the lusty grape wax'd red. 
The vendimiadores* nijghtly sped. 
With sons and danee, home from their pleasant toil. 
Free as ueir own wild hills ; and oft the while 
The pandaretasf blent their tinkling sound. 
With the light snapping of the castanette : 
And soon, ere the pale star of night had set. 
While yet the clear dew lay upon the ground. 
The watchman-bird broke with his cheerful voice 
On their short slumber, and the simple pray'r 
Breath'd forth from guileless hearts, without a care. 
Again they went to utbour and rejoice. 

* Vintagers. f Cymbals. 
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Then came the fierce Gaul, like the dread Simoom, 
Wasting thy vales of beauty^— midnight gloom 
Hath smce clos'd round thee— 'till thy day is done, 
And thy sons finish what the foe begun. 

• 

Thou second Carthage ! 'tis a thing to weep— 
Thy c<Maing desolation : time shall be, 
Beautiful Spain f when thou, who, .wert thou free, 
H Might'st live and be inmiorta]-H9carce shalt keep 

A name among the nations :-— brief and bright 
Once glow'd thy fame, when, eager for the nght. 
Thy best and bravest rais'd tibe biEittle cry 
'Gamst foreign foemen— << Death or Victory I" 
And humbled 'neath the patriot's awful frown 
Fell low the despot-sceptre, crosier-crown ; 
And for a time aid. Freedom's waters roll. 
To cleanse the deep noUution >-'twas in vain--- 
The slave hath bow'd him to his bonds again. 
No more of this : — ^What hath my simple story 
To do with present shame, or vanish'd glory? 
The tender plight of hearts, with wariike lame ; . 
When life, nope, trust, are vow'd to one sole name t 

And ihou, sweet Inez, what had'st thou to do 
With empires or their change—- thou who wast made 
To live like the free birds in leafy shade. 
And pour thy artless songs as warm and true ? 

Twaa when maternal Nature's bounteous hand 

Spread her rich Summer beauty on the land; 

Scattering around the Andalusian vales 

Her living boon of flowers, that fill'd the gales 

Of the warm South with odours— one, who seem'd 

Of Unease high, or first in martial fame— 

'Neath old Cordova's towers at evening came. 

His proud and lofty brow — ^his restless eye. 

Spake of a soul of daring energy ; 

While on his cheek the ^ow of youth's first prime 

Was shadow'd with the tinge of many a dime ; 

And such his form, as Grecian sculptor dream'd, 

When immortality around him beam'd, 

As his creations rose, daring the pow'r of Time. 

He reach'd the ancient city when the day 

Was softening into shadow :•— one bright ray 

Shone like an angel's pathway from .ue sky ; 

And in that stream of light the temple lay ; 

Its blazon'd windows glowing with a flame 

As if of molten gold. The stranger came 

Along the silent street regardlessly, 

Until he stood beneath the temple's wall ; 

Then naus'd, as if he felt the sight recal 

Some long forgotten theme of memory. , 

He trod the court of fountains .**— nought of change 
Had been there since his boyhood : the old trees 
TOL. I. D 
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Scarce ibow'd how time had journeyed : 'twas strange 

To him whoae life had, like uie shifting seas, 

Been still the sport of chance*- 'twas strange how things, 

Not human horn, 'neath Time's unflagging wings, 

Should live and hloom, while human hearts decay'd ; 

Worn hy the waste which their own feelings made. 

From the free gushing fount the stream was qsringing. 

Brightly as it had done in earlier years ; 

And its low murmur seem'd the fond tones hringing 

Of voices, whose rememhrance came with tears 

Oft as he slept; when, wi& the music ringli^ 

On his awaken'd ear, he pray'd again 

To slumher, and not find the vision vain. 

And twas an idle thought that made him dip 

His hand in the dear fount, and bathe his hp 

With the cool wave ; as, haply, it might bring 

The thoughts o£ youlhfial mimesa mna the spring : — 

He smil'd in bittemeas, to feel no art 

Could cheat the anguish of a londy heart 

The birds were coming to their leafy homes. 

Glancing like stars across the marble domes ; 

The nightingale began her pausing song. 

And on light wings went fluttering miick among 

Hie thick grown leaves— 4iU sought their bowery rest; 

And joyful chirpings came ftooa. many a nest 

He envied those gay creatures of the air ; 

And sadly thought that he might never share 

In kind domestic ties ; might never prove 

How dear a thing it is to feel the love 

Of infimt beings-^-the pure, fond caress 

Of rosv childhood in its happiness. 

Though sorrow of his peace nad ruin made, 

Ne'er had he felt so desolate as now. 

He plung'd into the thickest of the c^iade. 

Ana felt the fresh cool leaves against his borow. 

One tree he well remembered ; it was green 

In its fhH strength whenhe beheld it lusb-^ 

CTwas in his h^py childhood)-<-4t had past 

Quite into age ; be thought how it had been 

So elorious, wilih all its gold^i fhiit 

And siher blossoms, — ^now, it well miffat suit 

His alter'd fortunes :— one high branch alone 

Gave sign of life— there a few blossoms dui^ 

Sickly uid pale, and waiting but the Iweath 

Of the first coining night to dose in death. 

How bitter were the musings of that hour! 
Here, where his noble sires had come in power. 
He stood alone — ^the last (^ all his race, 
Unfiiended, homeless !->-*low he bent Ins face 
Against the aged tree, and the fast tears 
B^ down its fiirrow'd bark — ^the grief for yeaiv 
Close shut up in his heart, found utterance then : 
AJi he had suffered, aH that he had lost,. 
Since he had been among the sons of men— 
A leaf, which ev'ry storm of Itfe had tost 
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He wept, 'till the slow ptaling vemer bell 

Proclaim'd the time of prayer. Guevara! well 

Hath come that lolace to thee : not in Tain 

The solemn tones :-»-he mingled with the train, 

And where hit nres had wonhipp'd, once again 

Their child implor'd a blessing. Soon the edm 

Of the old temple fell, like soothing halm, 

Upon his wounded spirit: aU things wore 

A sacred quiet; and &r more than all. 

Nothing there was too poinfidly to eaJi 

On human ^elings— aU around him bora 

Diviner character ; and most can teU 

How holy things work with a mighW spdl 

On grief-tried heartB^-— and where, tune-hoaour'd shijne, 

Magnificence and gkvy more than thine? 

Stateliest temple ! ages cannot bow 

Thy rare surpassing glory to the dust ; 

Adorning earth, as though diou dtd'st entrust 

Time, with thy preservation, and his sway 

Had shielded mee amid a world's deeay. 

What change of nation, and of faith has been 

Since first Sie Roman conmieror was seen 

Closing thy portals ; when nis battle vow 

Had been performed, and the tir'd ear& had rcet. 

Here, (whrare thou rearest now thine awfiil crest, 

The Goth oaoe knek in prayer : — ^^at day o'eipast 

Came the swart Moor, and deem'd hu rule should last 

E'en to &e end of all : — ^wfaat pomp was thine 

(Albeit we may not call the rites divine) 

When Abdoulrahman oped the marble doors, 

And prostrate myriads nrom the chequer'd floors 

Sent up their cry to Allah : — when the day 

Was dyins in the west, how silverly 

(Echoing back from dome and minaret) 

Rose the Mueazin's voice in holy calV— 

<< Allah il Allah r-«God it k)rd of all I 

" Mahomet is his prophet!"— here diey met, 

The votaries of the Impostor's creed ; 

The fiery Arab, swift as his own steed, - 

Wild as his native deserts : hither came 

The culled AMcan, with brow of flame ; 

Men of all faiduK-the Persian and the Greek; 

He who erst call'd the ntdiuit sun his God, 

With him who once had fear'd the awiul nod 

Of his Olympian Jove — ^here bending meek, ^ 

Like praying childhood, throng'd the pilgrim ti'ain 

By I^am rites to cleanse sins Bkck'mng stain. 

Thus to have seen thee in thine eaiiy day^-- 
Temple of columns ! when the sun't last ray 
Stream 'd thro' thy stuccoed windows, ghmcing bright 
ThvcNigh the long aisles, on jasper, chi^tolite. 
And rainbow-tinged majfUe8>*-*thus, ere Time 
Had shadow'd o'er thy gloi3^-^great, sabiinie. 
All that we deem of earthly pomp, wert thoai 
But it is past : — ^the polish'd and the brave, 

D 2 
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The courtiiy Saracen, he too must how 
To the' world's changes : — the insatiate grave. 
Hungry for nohle victims, found that day 
A hloody hecatomh : — ^back o'er the wave 
Fled the survivors ; all who sought to save 
Inglorious life, when fame had pass'd away. 

The cross hath triumphed !— -but ask of Spain 
Is her lot happier ? Was the Moslem chain 
More galling than the Christian ? No : — ^the cry 
Of tortur'd victims — the full af^ony 
Of sire and son and tender Hidden rise 
From the accursed pile, that to the skies 
Blazes with human blood. — Not this the law 
Of him the Merciful ; who, when he saw 
The ruin'd city, wept: who felt for aU; 
And e'en in death's last bitterness did call 
For mercy on his murderers : — proud man 
With his devices marr'd the " gracious plan :" 
For this the blood of innocence he spilt, 
And stain'd the annals of his land with guilt 

I've said the stranger felt a gentle peace 
Shrouding him wim its soft and dove-like wings ; 
The all-engrossing synotpathy that springs 
From the most deep aflectbns of the heart; 
When outward things become as if a part 
Of us and of our feelings, and we cease 
To mourn our loneliness ; when we can blend 
Our nature with externals, and thus send 
Our thoughts abroad for comfort. 

Yet awhile 
Linger'd Guevara in the solenm pile, 
That sooth'd him with its quiet — till at last. 
When all the worshipers had well nigh past, 
And he was dwelling on one fiurewell look, 
A beaming eye met his, and his whole soul 
Beneath the rich and speaking glances shook. 
Yet seen but for a moment — closer drawn 
Was the thick folded veil : but he had caught 
In that one glance a young brow like the mom, 
A &ce of so rare beauty — ^that untaught 
As was his heart in love — ^he felt that scorn 
From those dark eyes would be more cruel fate 
Than all he yet had borne of the world's hate. 



On the Guadalquiver's side. 
Stands yet a reUc of the olden time ; 
Rear'd when the Saracen was lord: — we call 
Those ages barbarous ; but this kingly hall 
Seem'd fashion'd when the world was in its prime-^ 
Rich in all shows of luxury and pride : 
The swelling dome was left, round which had stream'd 
Banner and pennon, when the martial'd train 
Of turban'd chieftains sought the battle plain ; . 
3¥hen the rais'd crescent in pale radiance gleam'd 
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On mailed heroes, and the scymetar 
Flashed with the lustre of a shooting star; 
And the deep trumpet sent its mighty hreath 
Upon the winds — ^the harbinger of death. 

Then, woman hid her rich smiles from the light. 
Deep in the maze of the long corridors ; 
Ana ever as she moved, her flatter'd sight 
Saw her own ima^e in the marbled floors. 
But all had passed by-— cozfquest's high plume 
Had floated down the stream of time — ^away — 
Gone was the festal pomp— the trumpet's bray 
Had died without an echo-— dull decay 
Had rioted on beauty — ^night and gloom 
Hung o'«r the past a dim and shadowy pall, 
And where the Moslem once was chief of aU, 
The Christian pilgrim held his quiet way. 

The dwellers in this place of other years 
Were an old lord, and one who call'd him sire ; 
A gende girl iust grown to womanhood ; 
The last sole blossom of a lovely race 
Who faded in their spring — ^the father *s tears 
Had dried while loolong on the angel face 
Of his last child — ^and she, her whole desire 
Seem'd how to win him from the mournful mood, 
That thought of blessings lost would oft inspire. 

Thus in her palace home freshly she grew, 
The young companion of the burd and flower ) 
And gathered beauty from each day that threw 

A poet's dream of loveliness and grace, 

That Andalusian maid — with her dark eyes, 

Whose drooping Uds veil'd their soft witcheries. 

And threw a tender shadow o'er a face 

Twin sister of the rose ; for one might trace ^ 

Its delicatest hue on her fair cheek. 

And her soft voice was sweetly low and meek, 

Leaving a gentle music on the ear ; 

Or so one deem'd, and listened still to hear 

The liquid melody — ^yet with a fear 

The dreamy sounds might cease — such are the play 

Of fountains lapsing thro' the flow'rs away ; 

The murm'ring winds that lull the sleeping day ; 

The turtle in her leafy shadows lost ; 

The harp aeolian by soft airs crost ; 

Sweet sounds which the hush'd spirit fears to lose, 

Yet listens breathlessly for the fond close 

To sink into its depths — ^like feathery snow 

Melting into the suent lake below. 

Thus early nurtur'd mid all glorious thingSj 
Of mountain, dell, and flood, her bosom causht 
From nature's teaching, high and holy thought i 
And in a world of bright imaginii^ 
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Her life flowed on like a majHtic Btream, 
Gliding along thro* meadows fresh and green. 
And golden sands—until its even course 
Is stopp'd by giant rocks ; and thence is seen 
Foaming and struggling with its utmost force : 
Then rushing on-<-A mighty cataract; 
Leaving behmd, to mark its furious track. 
Ruin and desolatidn I Thus liv'd she, 
Till love disturb'd her sweet tranquillity. 
It came—^that passion in its wild excess, 
And tum'd her fair world to a wilderness. 
From childhood she had lov'd to stray alone 
Unauestion'd through her native solitudes, 
Ana listen to the tidking of the woods ; — 
For, ever, when the trumpet winds are Uown, 
^ The forest trees reply ; and their deep tone 

' Comes like the chorus of the restless sea, 
That music which hath everlastingly 
Peal'd through the worid a spell uid mysteiy. 

Often, ere yet had ceas'd the vesper bell, 
Young Inez roam'd betide her native stream 
To a green bower ; which summer days had made 
Rich with a drapeiy of leaves and flowers; 
Dark cork and graceful chesnut blend their shade 
To hide it from the sun, and coding showers 
From a near fountain sparkled as they fell 
On beds of perfume — and the temperate air 
Sigh'd ** wooingly" among the Uossoms fair. 
Nor scattered the fiut fisllmg dstus' leaves. 
Twas such a fliisy place, as fimcy weaves 
For love to doat on in his youngest dream. 
And here Guevara found his. unknown love: — 
Chance-guided he drew near the fragrant bow'r, 
Where, on a mossy bank, like nestling dove, 
Young Inez slumoer'd thro' the notmtide hour ; 
Scarce dar'd he brea;die~*and held his panting heart 
Lest its quick throb should chase her rosy sleep ; 
Yet could he not from the charm'd spot depart, 
Which seem'd each tranced sense qpeU-boiuid to keep. 

They lov*d^-they parted — met : — what need to tell 

How the enthusiast girl was woo*d and won ? 

Ye, who have lov'd with passion, know ihll well 

Its potency**-«f life the soul — ^the sun!^— 

Yes, mighty love breath'd bis whole spirit there ; 

Nor shrank fliir Ines from the glowing tale. 

She knew not that her father's fhtal care 

Had vow'd her to a cloister's dreary pale, 

In grateful sacdfioe ; or so he deem'd, 

For her young life in inflincy redeem'd, 

From the destroying blight that left his hearth 

All desolate, save of her infant mirth. 

At length bef(M<e her trembling sire she knelt, 

And pour'd fcaih all her love, ner hopes, her fears. 

Oh ! who may paint what the lost parent felt. 

That his own voice must curse her olooming years. 
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He dar'd not meet her innocent fond look, 
His only one, whom he had lov'd bo well — 
And stul how dear she was, the pang that shook 
His affed hosom, to his child could tell. — 
O'er the doom'd girl he hung in agony, 
And strove the fiUal secret to unfold; 
Tum'd the paile victim from his pitying eye, 
'Ere half the tale of misery could he told ; 
Enough — ^to know that she must learn to hear, 
The eversihanging torments of despair. 



The morning came— the last eventfid morn ; 

The Priests stood ready for the sacrifice ; * 

Which from all earthly feelines must he torn, 

Of superstition's vow to pay we price — 

Thev call'd her from her couch — ^her cheek was wet 

With recent tears — she tum'd and knelt a while 

In earnest prayer— «nd then her handmaids met 

With a clear hrow, and, her triumphant smile 

Show'd strange, for a young heart so rudely crost; 

Had she the mem'ry of her sorrow lost, 

Won hy the glittering vanities around? — 

So deem'd her maidens, and with joyfiil haste 

The costly ornaments upon her hcamd ; — 

And added to her heauty gems and gold. 

The cestus that endoa'd her slender waist 

Was a King's gift, and th' Ahencerrage old 

Had left it as a dower to a frdr hride. 

Who once within these halls had kept her state ; 

And many a lovely one in nuptial pride 

Had worn it since that day. Alas, her fate 

Who wears it now I the lost I — ^the desolate ! 

Vow'd.to a living tomh I — ^her sweeping hair. 

As darkly lustrous as the raven's wmg. 

Was woven in with gems — the diamond there * 

Shone like a star from heaven wandering, 

Lur'dhy a &ce so fair; — ^the ruhy flung 

Its flood of crimson light, and richly himg 

The gleaming amethyst,, with wanton twine. 

Like ripen'd clusters of the purple vine. 

Thai er her form fell the white shadowy veil. 

Light as a floating mist — ^but, oh I more pale 

Was the soft che& its snowy foldings hid : 

Still, statue-like, became her lovdy &ce ; 

And in her sQent eye there was no trace 

Of suffering, when she rais'd its drooping lid* 



Before the holy shrine at last she stood, 
'Mid flowers, and incense, and rich minstrelsy ; 
The white-roh'd priest ftung the bright caisers hig^ 
And melody swetl'd round them like a flood : 
Around were rang'd the beautiful, the young. 
And a deep silence chain'd up ev'rv tonsue : 
The rites began ;rrwhen echoiiig thro' me aisle 
A sudden tumult ^read, till the old pile 
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Was ringine .with the tread of armed men : 
On to the aaxa sprang the daring chief, 
And sdz'd the hride of heav'n— -desp'rate and hrief 
The struggle — sank she in his arm»-— and, then, 
He hore her thro' the horrornstricken throng. — 
Tumultuously his followers hroke along 
Through the thick crowd that his retreat oppose, 
A passage for their chief: — around them close 
The saintly numhers — ^but it was in vain : 
Unarmed, defenceless, how might they restrain 
The daring sacrilege? — an instant more 
And the fierce band bore their fair prize away ; 
Clos'd were the glories of that solemn day;— 
The pageant, and the melody were o'er. 



That spoiler was Guevara : when he saw 
His only hope, by a remorseless law, 
Wrested from Ins fond arms — ^he hied away 
To the old mountain fastnesses, and there 
His burning tale of outrage and despair 
Wrought on the wild Guerillas :— 'twas the time 
When France was ravagmg the £&ted clime. 
The mountaineers, active, and brave, and free, 
A leader needed ; one whose mind should be 
Prompt to direct, and steadfast in command — 
One, whose already well-instructed hand 
Would strike for liiberty no useless blow. 
And lay the spoilers of his country low : 
That leaderseem'd Guevara^^his high name 
Was foremost on the blazon'd scroll of fame ; 
Were he their chief. Freedom were their's again : 
He vow'd him to the band-— their present aid) 
From worse than death to snatch his own lov'd maid. 
Should be his guerdon — over hill and plain 
Swift as the wmd he led the willing train,-— 
But one hour more their haste had been in' vain. 



Fled they unto the mountains : hot pursuit 
AlloMr'd them not an instant to recruit 
Their toil-wom frames ; — ^nor could they rashly hope 
With the offended church's power to c<^. — 
They gain'd at last a shelter — ^forc'd their way 
Through the thick masses of entangling weed. 
To a dim cavern, where the noontide ray 
Hath never reach'd, nor living creatures feed; 
A mea£;re but clung tf> the marble wall 
That died of famine — ^a tired vulture there 
Uprear'd his flawing wing and soar'd away, 
And a ^aunt wolf rushed fiercely from his lair ; 
Twas hke a place accursed; shinm'd of all ; ^ 
But stooping through the dark and narrow porch 
Each mountaineer kindled his pine-wood torch. 
Then burst -at once upon the startled sense, 
Such whelming glory and magnificence, 
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That jewell'djMdaces in Eastern land, 
Founded by Genii, <^ Enchantei^'s wand, 
Were nought to -the -great work of nature's haiid 
In this vast mountain-nalace : the strain'd sight 
Essayed in vain to reach the vaulted height 
Of the far-arehing roof: the qtuv'ring l^ht 
Played gloriously on gemmed stalactite ; 
And human voices swell'd'like the Aill tone 
Of deep cathedral organ-^— rolling round 
An echoing continuity of sound. 
Nor wanted gorseous shrine, nor kingly throne, 
Column, nor scmptur'd frieze, nor capital ; 
Nor crystal lustres, nor- adornment small, 
Of leaf and flower, wrought in rich tracery 
Along the marble walk ; and far away. 
Far as the eye could stretch, a riveiciay 
Rolling its sullen flood eternally — 
There amid blazing torches flashing high. 
Young Inez plighted her eternal vow ; 
Their fears, tneir perils all forgotten now. 
Why did they not in that blest moment die? — 

A wand'ring life was theirs— hunted, pursued, 
Driven 'mong savage things their lives to spend ; 
Yet seem'd each wud and desart solitude 
A lov'd retreat, where their rapt souls could blend. 
And the whole world to their aelighted eyes, 
Glow'd with the &tdeles8 hues of raradise. 

One evening found them in a lonely dell, 

The circling mountains, with a gradual swell. 

To hide it, rear'd their dark heads to the sky. 

And many a nil came flowing silently 

Down from the summits, where the cedars stood 

With outspread plumes the monarchs of the wood — 

And then the white rills met, and gently took 

Their pleasant way along the grassy vale, 

Scattering freshness-^while the light winds shook 

Rich fragrance from the lemon blossoms pale. 

And song of bird was there— and fruit and flowers. 

In rich profusion, as if vernal showers 

Had started into life— or heaven'p proud bow 

Had pour'd its many colour'd hues below. 

The eve was soft and balmy — ^but the day 

Had been a blaze of sunshme — 'neath its ray 

Inez was drooping like a languid flower. 

Guevara marrd with anguish ev'ry hour 

How the quick lustre of ner eye grew dim ; 

Ne'er brisnten'd it, save when it glanc'd on him. 

Her cheek grew purer white — ^her step more weak— 

Yet, when of her declining he would speak. 

She smil'd to bid his anxious fears depart,— 

But could not still the bodings of his heart. 

She knelt down meekly in the soft moonlight. 

As beautiM as is the sculptured stone. 

One of those sweet creations fair and bright, 

That give an immortality alone 
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To the proud land in which they have their birthi. 

She knelt so calmly there, -all grief or mirth 

Seem'd faded from her heart : she was too hlest^ 

Too happy in this soft and quiet nest 

To have a thought of joy— hreathings of prayer 

Were murm'ring on her lips— hut still his name 

Mix'd with each liquid accent as it came, 

As if to love him were her only care. — 

And now, she hade him hlese her — and her eye 

Sparkled again with light, and life, and love ; 

And he could mark, ay the pure light ahove. 

The crimson tints that just would come and die^ 

Upon her lovely cheek — and with new h<^pe, 

"He drew his omy treasure to his hreaat^ 

And with soft whispers hush'd her into 

Yet, ere she slept, she utter'd some fi^d 

His name it might.he — but he scarcely heard 

The faint low breath : great weariness had chain'd 

His ev'ry sense, and he for hours remained 

In heavy shunber : when he did awake 

He started at the cold and icy dull 

Of the dear lips, to which his own he prest— 

There was no neaving of the snowy breast; 

The heart that lov'd so wdl was dead and still— 

Gone sweetly in hi. cradling aniM to test, 

His own pale beauty lav :— he dar'd not think, 

He was so very lost — oh ! on the brink 

Of desolation, how we pause, and shrink 

From the full perfect knowledge of our woe. 

And try to cheat the soul that *tii not mo-^ 

And labour like a troubled dream to chase 

The frightfol truth — ^but the sad pallid face, 

The melancholy eyes half-openeo, 

The parted lips that have lost all their red. 

The waxen hand, rigid, and still, and cold. 

The shrine that did the living spirit hold. 

Turning to loathsomeness and dull decay, — 

Oh I these are truths we may not gaze away ! 

He was alone — ^weary and spent with grief-- 
Yet.sought he not for his worn frame relief: 
And the sun rose and set, and rose again. 
But there he kept, albeit he knew 'twas vain : 
True to the last — holding the quiet dead 
Close to his heart in fend and nrm embrace. 
And, if a sunbeam touch'd her changinc^ fiice, 
He started suddexily, and then would pkoe 
With tender care lus mantle o'er her head ; 
And often wotdd he lift her raven curls 
And kiss them fondly-H>r on her dim cheek 
Press his hot lips — and then would softly speak 
In griefe worst madness : — but this pass'd away : 
And then it grew a terror and a fear 
To look upon the late so lovely clay.— 
He shriek d aloud — ^but there were none to hear. 
Save the small creatures of the solitude. 
And they fled frighted by his dreary mood. 
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Now felt he his despair's impiety, 

Wronging the dead of its soie claim — a tomh ; 

A hiding place, even from love's fond eye, 

Where we dire change shall pass in awful gloom. 

Oh ! that drear chaxige-^beau^, and youth, and bloom, 

We dan not muse upon your &axful doom-^ 

We dare not trace ye to the silent grave, 

And think, how all we love day after day 

Is losing its distinctness — soon to be, 

The common parent of the flower and tree. 

Sadly and silently he tum'd away. 

With shudd'ring chiU from the (tim look of death — 

What felt he, when he* saw with shorton'd breath 

A vulture hov'ring in the middle air! 

God ! how he rais'd him from his heart's despair— 

And with his bleeding hands tore up the soil. 

While his veins curdled as the foul oird flew 

In lessening circles, and still nearer drew. 

At length, twas done— and with a dizzy brain. 

He paus'd an instant from his madd'ning toil— 

Yawn'd the dark grave — ^he dar'd not look a^ain, 

Nor pause— ncMT think— he groan'd one anguish'd prayV, 

Stever'd a ringlet of the glossy hair. 

And— all was past— ^the firesh green sod was qnread — 

His bride — his beautifiil was with the dead! 



SKETCHES OF THE IRISH COURTS. 

THE EXCHEQUER. 

" Doss the Chief sit at Nisi Prius to-day ?" is anxiously asked by 
every lover of judicial drollery, and dry sarcastic humour. The appear- 
ance of his lordship's fashionable register, Mr. Carew O 'Grady, is hailed 
as a favourable omen ; and the invariable consequence of his official an- 
nouncement of the Lord Chief Baron, is a crowded court.- This cannot 
be considered surprising, when it is remembered, that the merriment 
o£ the Common Pleas, long the powerful rival of the Exchequer, has 
been for ever silenced by the removal of the punning Norbury, and 
the appointment of the grave Lord Plunkett as his successor. Chief 
Baton O'Grady exhibits a striking ccmtrast to each of these noble 
peers ; and yet, in some measure, combines in his person the distinguishing 
peculiarities of both : he possesses the masculine understanding of Lord 
rlunkett, the humour of Lord Norbury, joined with an ironical turn of 
disposition, and bitterness of wit, entirely his own. A person, but indif- 
ferently skilled in the drt of physiognomy, might, from his countenance* 
form a tolerably accurate judgment as to his temper and character : there 
is nothing pleasing or graceful in his appeai^ance ; a sardonic sneer gene- 
rally plays about his lips, indicative of a scornful disposition; and, 
while expressing his opinion, which he does in a churlish strain, the 
tone of his voice, dry and measured, and somewhat tinctured with the 
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beauties of the southern brogue, strikes gratingly on the ear. Cynicisniy 
it may be fairly concluded, constitutes the most prominent feature of his 
character. He seems to have laid it down as a ride, from which it would 
be criminal in the extreme to deviate, never to suffer an opportunity of 
saying a severe thing to escape ; no matter how galling it may be to die 
feelings of the person, against whom it is aimed. This cruel propensity 
renders him no great fiivorite with the junior bar, .towards whom h» 
manner is not unfirequently discouraging and repulsive. I heard his lord- 
ship, when a young barrister had resumed his seat, after having, with praise- 
worthy zeal for his client, laboured for two good hours to convince the 
Court, observe, in his customary drawlii^ and uncourteous style, ** Well 
Sir, all that may be very fine, but I confess I cannot understand it." In 
this point of view he is no respecter of persons, as- the following anec- 
dotes will sufficiently demonstrate. Mr.^Crampton, K. C, having, in a law 
argument, cited " Palgrave's case" with confidence, and relied upon it 
with great emphasis, the Chief Baron observed, with his usual politeness, 
*^ Mr. Crampton, you have taken that case from some abridgement ; Pal- 
grave was neither the plaintiff nor defendant, but the lawyer who con- 
ducted the cause, and, who was remarkable for nothing but his consum- 
mate ignorance ; hence it was called Palgrave's case ; and, I dare say, if 
ever this case should be cited hereafter as a precedent, it will be known 
by the appellation of Crampton^s case." A scene, which occurred with 
a different sort of person deserves to be commemorated : — Sir William 
Stamer, a pordy, consequential alderman, of the enlightened corporation 
of Dublin, a magistrate, and terror of all evil doers, when sitting as fore- 
man of a jury, interrupted the Chief Baron, at a most critical moment, 
by vehemently protesting he could no longer endure the intensity of 
the cold, and begging permission to wear his hat; his lordship, cast- 
ing an affectedly sympathizing glance on the half frozen baronet, dryly 
replied, " Sir Wilham, it is not usual for gentlemen to wear their hats 
in courts X>f justice, but, if a tng would answer, I am sure the mem- 
bers of the bar will kindly accommodate you with a good fit." The 
alderman sat down counfounded and abashed. There is a class of 
shabby lawyers in Dublin, whose practice is exclusively confined to the 
defence of criminals, at Ghreen Street, the Irish Old Bailey ; these gentle- 
men are sometimes clamorous and contumacious ; the Chief Baron, how- 
ever, has the happy knack of bringing them to a proper sense of their 
situation. One of these barristers having on the trial of a pickpocket, beeii 
employed as counsel for the prosecution, for lack of any other, assumed 
on the occasion a most imperious air, and took special care to reiterate 
loudly and firequendy, for die edification of his loidship, and the instruc- 
tion of his audience, that he was counsel for the crown ; the Chief Baron 
bore this patiendy for a time, till, at last, provoked by his pertinacity, when 
the pompous litde gendeman, elated with the unanpnted honor, again ex- 
claimed, he was counsel for the crown; his lorciship kindly remarked, 
** Yes, Sir, and I believe sometimes for the half crown too." When pre- 
siding lately in the town of Mullingar, in the Criminal Court, two culprits 
were put on their trial for an atrocious burglary ; a flaw being discovered 
in the indictment, an acquittal was directed ; when the fussy counsellor, 
before alluded to, proud of his display of forensic skill, confidently de- 
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manded of his lordship to discharge his injured clients from the dock : 
** Oh, thank you Mr. B****l," cried the sagacious chief, " you will allow me, 
if you please, to get half an hour's start of them out of the town." 
Whether the question for the Court he simple or abstruse, he never fails to 
enliven it by cutting apothegms, and occasional • ebullitions of what is 
vulgarly caiiled slang; at the same time more clearly understanding, and 
thoroughly appreciating, the merits of the case before him, than many 
a more grave and stately functionary. No judge on the bench can try a 
complicated record with more ease to himself, or advantage to the liti- 
gants, than Chief Baron O'Grady; his legal knowledge, accurate and 
profound, accompanied with great natural shrewdness and penetration, and 
a perfect acquaintance with character, from the highest to the lowest 
station, give him a decided superiority over the generality of the Irish 
Bench. Be the mass of evidence adduced ever so intricate, inconsistent, 
or confused, almost intuitively he understands its various bearings, can 
analyze and condense it, disencumber the subject of whatever is unim- 
portant or perplexing, and give a lucid exposition of the case to the minds 
of a bewildered jury. While he instructs he seldom encroaches on their 
peculiar province ; and if the . question for their verdict relate merely to 
matters of £&ct, disconnected from the niceties of law, he generally sends 
the issue to the jury vrithout any lengthy comment, and thus his charges, 
usually brief, always perspicuous and precise, rarely afford grounds for 
motion to set aside the verdict from the misdirection of the judge. The 
following is a ciurious instance of the brevity of his charges. On the trial 
of a criminal for stealing stockings, several witnesses deposed to his good 
character ; after which his lordship charged the jury in this concise and 
rather comic strain : " Gentlemen of the Jury, here is a most respectable 
young man, with an excellent character, v^ho has stolen two pair of 
stockings, and you will find accordingly." I would exemplify the pecular 
manner of this extraordinary but able Judge, by one more anecdote. Upon 
the trial of a recent actionr for debt, to which tlie defendant had pleaded as 
a set-off, a promissory note of somewhat long-standing, and an old broken- 
down Cab, with which he had furnished the plaintiff, the following 
charge was spoken with great gravity by the learned Baron. — " Gentlemen 
of the Jury, this is an action for debt, to which the defendant has pleaded 
as a set-of, two things ; — a promissory note, which has a long time to run, 
— and a cab, which, I apprehend, has but a short time to run ! The 
case is quite clear, — you will find for the plaintiffs." While the wily face- 
tiousness of his temper must be admitted, it cannot be said he is equally 
distinguished for the courtly elegance of his manners. He is at all times un- 
ceremonious or rather uncouth, in his behaviour ; not only to the bar, but 
even to his brethren on the bench ; and, on a recent occasion, he treated his 
brother Smith in a coarse irreverent strain, which displayed but little of the 
scholar, and less of those lofly sentiments, and that calm forbearance, which 
should at all times, and under every irritation, mark the deportment as well 
of the gentleman as of the judge. 

The personage, next in importance to the Chief, in this Court, is Sir 
William Smith ; who, as though his thoughts were employed on higher . 
and nobler subjects, sits for the most part sedate and silent; rarely, 
throughout the term, deigning to notice any of the common cases, 
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wbiA engage the attentioa of the bench ; and, when he does chance 
to drop a few oracular words, it is with all the bi«¥ity of his hrother 
O'Grady, bat without any of his acnmooy. In his yomh. Baron Smith 
was no undistingoished member of the delimct Irish parliament ; and, for 
many years, steadily supported the liberal and enlightened measmesy which 
conld alone redeem or invigorate his country: his enemies declare, that 
finding the cause of die oppositicMi hopeless, and being too prudent to 
adhere, with desperate fidelity, to a sinknig party, he joined the ministry, 
and TOted for the Union ; yet I rather incline to the opiniOD, that he sup- 
ported diat measure from an honest conviction of its utility and wisdom. 
Immediately after the Union he was elevated to the Bench ; his father 
being at the same time Master of the RoUs : a singular, and unusual coin- 
cidence. His judicial decisions, learned and luminous, are eminendy 
wcnth perusing ; they have been long admired for their pdished com- 
position, and for die grasp of thought, whidi they display : combining the 
logic of the lawyer, with the graces of the scholar, and distinguished finr 
the judicious application of general and philosophic principtes : his cele- 
brated decision on Judge Johnson's case affiirds a striking illustration of 
this ; it deserves the commendations bestowed on it, for it breathes the 
spirit of liberty and of reason. His habits, on circnit, aie productive of 
considerable annoyance to the public, and to the pn^ession ; it b, in general, 
fiir advanced in the day before he takes his seat on the bench : and then he 
prolongs his sitting to a very late hour at night, in the discharge of his 
duties. While he presides, gravity and decorum pervade the Court ; the 
slightest violation of the dignity of the bench is sure to incur his heaviest 
diiqpleasure. A humourous instance of this 'occurred with a jury, of which 
Ex-Judge Day happened to be the foreman. At a late hour in the even- 
ing, the members of the grand jury retired to dine with the high sheriff; 
conceiving his lordship could have no further oocasiim for their services : 
shortly after, he asked for the jury, and, on bemg informed they had left 
Court, expressed his displeasure at their conduct, and commanded that 
they should be instandy summoned. Messei^rs were dispatdied to the 
high sheriff's, where the party were just seated at dinner. Ex-Judge Day 
arose with alacrity, declaring, he felt anxious to evince his respect foe that 
bench, of which he had himself been once a member : the jury reached the 
Court-house in breathless haste ; when, assemUed in the box, ready to 
receive his lordship's commands, he politely observed, ** Gen^emen, I 
dismiss you for the night," A breach oi respect of a dififerent character 
he thus punished : a pert country magistrate, defendant in an action for 
false imprisonment, accompanied with many aggravating circumstances, 
seated, during the trial, opposite Baron Smith, amusedhimself by laughing 
loudly, whenever any fresh fact was proved against him ; at last, a magis- 
terial act o€ his, peculiar for its atrocity, beii^ sworn to, he laughed more 
immoderately than ever t incensed at his impertinent behaviour, hia lord- 
ship, bending over the bench, observed, " Since, Shr, refieetion on your 
guilty actions disposes you to merriment, I congratulate you on having 
within your own person, an everlasting source of entertamment." As 
a Criminal Judge, Sir William Smith is sparing of human life, and leteeafiA^ 
even to a fault. He is a man of the nicest sympathies and perceptions \ 
and, though sometimes mistaken in his judgment, yet his errors ^koM be 
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pardoned, because they spring from a compassionate disposition, and from 
a tender, forgiving heart. In consequence of this filing, Baron Smith has 
been considered unfit for certain circuits, which have been, therefore, con- 
signed to the management of those, whose hearts are made of somewhat 
sterner stuff* In him the trembling undefended culprit is sure to find 
a firiend, who, though anxious for justice, is willing to save. It is ru- 
moured that he will shortly retire from public life : when that event occurs, 
the bench of Ireland will have lost its brightest ornament ; the public, an 
able and impartial Judge \ the unfortunate and oppressed, a eealons and 
disinterested fi*iend. 

I cannot refi*ain from hazarding a few remarks on a character which, if 
not as distinguished or exalted as those to whom allusion has been already 
made, is, at least, as curious as nncommon. This person is none other 
than Mr. Fleetwood, register to Baron Smith, better known by the fimii- 
liar appellation of Charley Fleetwood. Regular in his habits, and metho- 
dical in his motions^ he makes his appearance in Court at the lusual hour 
every morniiw during tenn, and, having respectfully drawn the curtains 
round the Ju^es, he entrenches himself in a little wooden box, which is 
nused to the same level with the Bench, carefully deposits on his desk the 
precious contents c/i his black bag, cautiously arranges his spectacles, and 
having provided himself with a formidable pen, a weapon with which he 
has, ere now, in his own quiet way, done many a mighty deed, is prepared 
for the business of the day. When thus adjui^ed and equipped, his ap* 
pearance is perfectly unique. Imagine a diminutive, starched, fleshless 
nu^tal, perched in an elevated wooden box, his countenance inanimate, 
yet indicative of craftiness, his features of that rugged, unalterable cast, 
which may safely bid defiance to the work of time ; small, grey eyes, en- 
sconced behind a pair of ancient green spectacles, which rest securely in 
a little cavity formed by nature on the bridge of any thing but a Roman 
nose ; his cautious f<nrehead shaded by a common curl-less bag-wig, which 
has sheltered its contented proprietor for the last half eentury. A scanty 
gown, emblematic of his office, is suspended firom his contracted shoul-^ 
ders^-originally, it may have been black, but, the ruthless hand of time, 
lliou^ powerless on the owner, has changed the colour of the robe to a 
russet brown. The most dazzling eloquence, or pungent wit, could not 
attract his attention for an instant. The splendid conceptions of l^el, 
the chaste and classm elocution of North, are ahke lost on him — there he 
sits, equally insensible to the energy of the one and the gracefulness of the 
other. His emotions seem deadened within him ; it is tru^ , the appear- 
ance of an attorney with an affidavit has a magic charm to rouse him from 
hisiqpathy; but it is only by the talismanic touch of silver, that he is com* 
{detely quickened into life. The junior barristers, not encumbered with 
briefe, in their efforts to dispel reflection, or while away the day, have dis- 
respectfiiUy enough made poor Charley the topic of their mirth and the 
exercise of their imagination. The difficulty among them is to discover, 
to what in the heavens above, in the earth benea^, or, in the waters under 
the earth, Charley can with propriety be compared. He has been, suc- 
cessively, likened to patience on a monument ; to the hungry scribe, depicted 
by Scott ; to an antique, which, havii^ reposed fer centuries in a niche 
in some old baronial Vesidence, hak been removed, together with 
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iu receptacle, and planted in an appropriate comer of the Exchequer 
Court, at the earnest solicitation of the joke-loving Chief Baron : — ^a tra- 
velled barrister asserts, he has seen a figure something like Fleetwood in 
one of the Museums on the Continent, which was reported to have been 
dug up from the ruins of Herculuieum ; the figure was seated at a desk, 
and engaged in an ancient practice, — the calculation of usury. There is a 
character described by Lucian under the name of Tojcoyxv^f, not unlike 
the ruminating register ; he fully answers the description, as to the lank 
and meagre fingers, aiid, moreover, he has not the shadow of a leg. 
So much for poor Charley ! — ^by whose oddities I have often been amused. 
Long may he flourish ! The Court of Exchequer, Dublin, mi^^t better 
spare a better man. 

No disrespect is intended by not sooner alluding to Mr. Baron McClel- 
land. — ^This Judge was promoted to the Bench solely for his patriotic con* 
duct in voting for the Union. His talents I could wish to treat %reveren* 
tially, but with all the brevity they demand or deserve. His legal leammg 
is said to be profound, on the principle that " omneignotum prom^gnifico." 
His patriotism is unquestionable ; and though his charity is of that do* 
mestic nature, which never stirs abroad, yet his other virtues are of that 
erratic character, which are never to be found at home. His solid ac- 
quirements are enhanced by his engaging address, the gentle suavity of 
his manners, and the unruffled serenity of his temper ; evincing at all timea 
a dignified deference and unwearied attention to the members of the pro- 
fession ; which, to the junior bar, is peculiarly gratifying and encouraging. 
This deportment has rendered his lordship a general favourite ; except wi2i 
a few obstinate,- undisceming men, who neither admire him as an indi- 
vidual nor respect him as a judge. 

The junior baron, Mr. Pennefaither, is inferior to few judges on the 
bench in a sound and comprehensive knowledge of the practice and prin- 
ciples of the law ; in his manner he is very unlike some of his brethren ; 
but yet, at times, he has been known judicially to exhibit a little hauteur 
for the arguments, as well of a brother Baron as of the less favoured 
members of tlie bar ; excepting always from the latter class, Mr. George 
Bennet and Mr. Walter 0*Grady ; whose reasoning is generally, by him, 
considered to be cogent and irresistible. 

The last personage of the Court to be described is — the crier ; in England, 
perhaps, considered an humble officer; from ignorance of how much might 
be made of the post, if properly and judiciously filled. If any jovial judge 
would wish to have a humorous crier to enliven the dull hours of term, or 
relieve the monotony of circuit, by many a curious saying and uneicpected 
ebullition of official wrath, at the ignorance of a witness, or the indecorum of 
the audience, let him dispatch an intelUgent youth to acquaint himself 
with the habits and treasure up the sayings of the celebrated crier of the 
Exchequer Court, Dublin ; who has filled that honourable post for some 
score years, with unexampled ability and credit. He is one of the old 
school ; and has never accommodated himself to the depraved taste of 
modern times, or sought to ingratiate himself with the rising generation 
by laying aside his good old customs, or his good old dress. This master 
of his art is still attired in a dress similar to what he wore in the. days 
of Lord Avonmore, — a. respectable wig, the very reverse of Charley 
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Fleetwobd's, a comfortable coat of capacious dimensionsi into one of 
the pockets of which Charley might with ease introduce hfs shrivelled 
body; summer and winter his old-fashioned shoes are surmounted by 
a pair of huge silver buckles; which may have been manufactured in 
the days of William tl^e Norman ; polished with the most exact care, and 
brilliant enough to reflect the rays of the sun. He is, moreover, afflicted 
with that gentlemanly complaint, the luxurious gout. A few minutes 
before the Chief Baron, slowly, but authoritatively, the crier ascends the 
steps of the Court, and, in an instant, quells any squabbles for places, which 
may have arisen; then, entering his commodious box, placed exactly 
opposite to Charley Fleetwood's, these two luminaries of the Court of 
Exchequer appear ii) astronomical conjunction. The chief arrives, — the 
trial begins, — the crowd gathers, — the passages are choked up, — the bar- 
risters impeded: then -begins the crier to exert his authority in a voice« 
which would have sOenced his celebrated predecessor of the Roman forum, 
and which sometimes discomposes the gravity even of Charley Fleetwood 
himself, — " Make way there for the gentlemen of the bar, make way, I 
say, for king's counsel ; so, you'll not make way ? — tipstaff, where are you7 
do your duty, — call the sheriffs, — ^bailiffs, take them scheming fellows 
into custody:" mean time the progress of the trial is arrested;, as it is 
utterly impossible that even Daniel O'Connell could be heard while this 
storm lasts. The Chief Baron sits most composedly ; never interrupting 
or correcting his crier, for whose invectives he has a most peculiar relish. 
The crier, if not promptly obeyed, rises in his wrath, and rather uncere- 
moniously accosting the doubtful characters by whom he is surrounded^ 
vociferates, *' Go home, you loungers, you idle scheming, skulking ras« 
cals, have you nothing to do ? Have you no business to mind ? What 
brings you here ? What do you want with law, or what do you know about 
it? Gentlemen of the law, take care of your pockets." Afler this 
burst subsides, the trial is resumed, and, our friend, the crier, turns round 
to chat with any respectable gentlemen who may be near him : but, it is to 
be observed, he never condescends so far as to allow of familiarities from 
pert attomies clerks. When in a loquacious mood, he will recount many 
eld stories of the bench and of the bar of forty years ago, particularly of 
his patron, Lord Avonmore ; and how one day, in a violent fit of passion, 
he took off his wig, all powdered as it was, and flung it in his adversaries 
face — and of the fine ou/c? times before the Union, when so many of the coun* 
sellors were in parliament — ^and what a fine speaker ould Curran was — and 
how like him his son Mr. William Henry Curran is, to whom he wishes 
all success, because he hears he is a great scholar and an author, and 
whom he hopes will one day be a judge, because he is his father's son. 
In the midst of all this olio, some forward, troublesome fellow, catches 
his eye ; in an instant he shouts him down, crying out for the tipstaff, 
whom he commands '* to take that suspicious-looking fellow into custody, 
that fellow with his mouth open, with the black, beard and no cravat," in- 
terrupting the Chief by leaning over the form. The characters and duties 
of the crier, the court keeper, and the tipstaff, have been w^ell and happily 
described by the present Chief Justice Bushe, when Solicitor- General, 
in whose words it may not be unam using to conclude this article. '* That 
high officer, the crier, is the . first, according to Lord Coke ; ■ the Court 
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abd the Chief Judge are deeply interested that he should well and truly 
ery, when he calls the witnesses to the book, the jurors to the box, and the 
plaintiff to be nonsuited ; then follows the tipstaff, an important personage 
who beareth a black rod, surmounted with silver, and chaseth away the 
idle boys ; and last appears the Court Keeper, a comely matron, belong- 
ing by the statute of Westminster, exclusively, to the Chief Baron, and to 
whom no juni6r Baron can lay claim ; unless when my lord is out of town. 
And she too is appointed by reasonableness of the common law, because, 
as Lord Coke says, *The law doth ever appoint those that have the 
greatest skill and knowledge to perform that which is to be done.' ** 



A NE^ SYSTEM OP COMMUNICATING SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION IN 

A TABULAR FORM. 

All our knowledge of things, consists in the ideas we have ot them. 
All the ideas we have, proceed from the comparisons we make of impres- 
sions on our senses. 

Our knowledge, therefore, consists in the remembered judgments pa^t 
upon the comparison of our ideas. 

The limit, of our powers of judgment, is, the declaring our ideas equal 
or unequal in the single impressions, which they make upon one of our 
senses, or, in the compound impressions, which they make upon several 
of* bur senses. 

The limit, of our powers of comparison, is, the attempt to find whether 
one, or more of our senses, is impressed in the same manner by ideas, 
between which we are conscious of an interval ; that is, by two distinct 
ideas. That we cannot compare more than two ideas without first passing 
a judgment as to the agreement of, or difference between the two, is mani- 
fest from this. 

Let Xy yy Zy be three ideas, t. e. the symbols of three ideas, and let x 
equal y in every quality, t. e. in its effect on our senses. We cannot 
say that jar equals both of them, at once, t. e, at. a first glance ; for, unless 
we compare it with one of them, we do not know whether it equals either. 

In Older to decide, whether it does equal one of them, we must make 
a comparison, and pronounce a judgment between the two, before we 
can bring into comparison, what hypothesis we have formed regarding the 
qualities of the first two. 

Much less, where we have Xy y, and z ideas, can we compare them all, 
at once, and pronounce a judgment on their agreement or relatioi^ to one 
another, when we have no given relation between any two of them. 

Such, then, is the mode, in \diich we acquire our knowledge of all 
things ; and, the strictest application of this mode of investigation is the 
object of what is called scientific research. 

It will be easily seen, how, if two persons compare the same two ideas 
together, and arrive, at a different judgment upon their separate colnpa- 
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visaiis, and proceed to compare these judgments with some third idea, the 
judgments of the two on tiie second comparison may not sgree, we liiay 
even say, can scarcely agree. 

One, then, of these individuals has not compared) in the same mode, 
as the other. For had both (supposing them to be healthy individuals) 
considered the things to be compared, in the same manner, under the 
aame conditions, and by the same qualities, that is by their whole effect 
upon their senses, and, expressed the result of their judgments on the 
aame qualities ; since the bodies or ideas are the same, their judgments 
must have been thejsame : — must have been the same, because, experience 
tells all men, that where circumstances are precisely similar, the results 
will be similar. It is indeed the belief of this, a^d, that the mental 
powers of all men, when their bodies are healthy, and their powers are 
similarly used, are the same,* alone, that enables them to decide, which of 
two differing judgments, made upon the comparison of two similar things, 
by two different men, are consistent with the real state of the ideas com- 
pared. And, this consistency, they ascertain by procuring several to 
make the same comparison, with care. Thus, they decide the judgment, 
which, of the two, agrees most with that of the greater part of the exa- 
miners, to be that, which is consistent with the real state of the compared 
ideas. This consistency is termed t^uth, or right ; as opposed to the 
judgment differing from that of most of the examiners, which, by way of 
distinction, is termed untruth, error, or wrong. To find out what ideas 
being compared are sure to produce, when similarly considered, by men 
in general, in good health, the same judgments, is the object of scient^ 
research^ and is called the investigation qf truth; while those, who engs^e 
with eeal and ardour in this research, are styled philosophers. 

After thus exhibiting the nature of truth, and the mode in which it is 
obtained, we need scarcely trouble ourselves to dwell long upon the utility 
of any plan, which tends to bring more Speedily before the eye o£ the 
examiner, the various ideas, which he requires successivdy to pass in 
review previously to arriving at any important, or rather at any correct 
cendusion. Every effort, whether made by the writer, or the printer, 
whether by the generalizer, the logician, the mathematician, or the natu^ 
ralist, has invariably been founded upon this principle ; and, hence, we find 
All m^i endeavouring, whether in domestic life, or in the literary world, to 
arrai^ their thoughts, or the Dusts, upon whidi they are to be founded, 
according to some given system. 

To point out and investigate, how far each of these classes of characters 
have succeeded, in their various efforts at simplicity of arrangement 
or facility in communicating the results of their experience; though an 
object, not only of interest, but importance ; would force us into an - 
extended disquisition, and prevent us from attaining our present object. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves with calling up to the memories of 
our readers the long-established practice of dividing the various objects 
of natural history into species, genera, orders, and classes. Each of these 

* For the souls of ideots are of the same piece with those of statesmen, but, now ^nd 
then, nature is at fault, and, this good guest of our's takes soil in an imperfect hody, and so 
is slackened from showing her wonders ; like an excellent musician, which cannot utter 
himself upon a defective instrument." — Bacon's Essay on Death, 

£ ^ 
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is the name • for a conventional unit, consisting of a considerable number 
of ideas, common to every one of the individuals, to which the nsftie ap- 
plies : but, even, afler we have arrived at making a certain number of 
conventional units, either as species, genera, orders, or classes, we find 
considerable difficulty ; for, where diese units are numerous, it becomes 
excessively tedious to read over every one of the descriptions, one after 
the other, till we find the one that we require ; yet, in species, (and for 
illustration, we confine ourselves to this kind of unit,) we must either do 
this^ or we must introduce a multitude of subdivisions of the genus, to 
which they belong, and thus increase, to an alarming extent, the multitude 
of names. We know that the ablest promoters of science have, of la;ey 
not only in France, but, through the rest of Europe, advocated the use of 
this subdividing system ; yet, we are also aware, that most men, who con- 
sult their works, find these subdivisions tiresome, and inconducive to the 
desired result. Feeling, then, as we did, to its fullest extent, the difficulties, 
into which science was thus thrown, and anxious, as we were, in com* 
mencing a work, whose main object is to unmask science, — ^to render every 
facility to those, who wish to consult nature for themselves, — it was not 
without pleasure that we received from the son of one of our Professors 
a plan for exhibiting natural, historical, and other information in a .tabular 
form : we cannot avoid this opportunity of returning our sincere thanks 
to this gentleman for the kind manner, in which he has rendered us every 
assistance in his power. 

He had formed the opinion, that the best manner of comparing objects 
would be that followed > by the mind; namely, to compare tibem ac- 
cording to their separate modes or qualities; and has, in illustration 
of this opinion, constructed many tables on various subjects, in which 
the first column consists of the qualities of all the species contained in 
any given genus, or of all the genera, in any given class. The head line 
in these tables is made up of the individual names of. the species or ge- 
nera, arranged alphabetically, for the sake of easy and expeditious reference. 
On a line with every one of the qualities, a check, or dash of the pen, is 
placed under the names of such species, as possess the quality in question ; 
the absence of the dash, of course, indicating the absence of the qua* 
lity. The whole of these qualities being so marked, there, of course, re- 
sults a table, in which, from what we have said, it will be seen, that, upon 
looking in the first column for., any. quality, which we find in the object we 
are examining, and the name of which we .desire to know, we may at once 
find out all the species, in which this . quality occurs. One of these 
species our object must be. If now we look up or down, according to 
circumstances, we shall find dashes under several; say, for instaQce». 
half of these species; opposite to some quality which, if our specimen 
possess, we at once reject the other half of the first set of species: 
by proceeding in a similar manner^ we arrive finally at a name, in which 
only one dash represents some quality 6f our object, and. then we have 
attained its name, which is, the name found at the head of the column, in 
which this last dash occurs. By this process then, in oiu: opinion, much 
simpler, ajid, certainly, less tedious than the old one, we may readily Ac- 
quire the name of any object we possess. It may, however, be urged, 
that in systematic works on natural history, we have not only the oppor- 
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tumty of finding out the names of the various objects » but» also^ of re- 
freshing our memories as to all the separate characters of any individual^ 
which we may not happen to remember. This is an advantage, how- 
ever, which is doubly secured by the nature of these tables ; for, the al- 
phabetical arrangement of the names materially facilitates the refreshing 
of memory, and, under the name, when found, every dash in the subjacent 
column indicates some individual character of the species, and, all the 
characters, so indicated, taken together, make up its history. As a spe- 
cimen of this mode of communicating knowledge, we here present the 
reader with a table, exhibiting the characters of the English species of a 
genus of fossils, called Productus. It will readily occur to our readers, 
that this form of tables is applicable to all subjects, and, wherever we can 
succeed in forming, on this plan, useful compilations of matter, we shall 
unhesitatingly print them for the use of our readers. 

We are indebted for all the facts contained in the following table to Dr. 
Fleming's able work on the Zoology of Great Britain. 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE I4W. 

« P hilosopht consists not 

In airy sehemea, or idle speculationB : 
The role and conduct of all social life 
Is her great province." 

. A NOTION has long had possession of the public mind, that the study 
of the law cramps th6 genius, and contracts the understanding of those, 
whp vigorously pursue it. It is thought, because the choicest flowers of 
literature and science cannot eadlt^ be brought to flourish upon its steep 
afid rugged surface, that those, who dwell upon its rocky summit, can have 
no taste, no admiration for the beauteous cloathing of the plains. Fas- 
cinated themselves with their own magnificent flowers, those skilled in 
other sciences, see no beauty — ^no excellence in the sturdy trees, and 
modest flowerets, which spring spontaneously from every crevice in the 
legal rock ; but 

« dear to the heart of the free mountaineer. 

Is the air of his natiye crag ;" 

and to him brought up delighting in the science of the law, no other has 
equal charms.* What more delights the eye of the tourist, when travel- 
ling through a mountainous country, than those plots of verdant culture, 
t)ie hand of the industrious labourer has spread on every ledge ? Are they 
less ornamental — ^less beautiful than the verdure of the plains ? Or do 
they not appear more so, from the exquisite relief given to their brightness 
by the rich brown tints of the superincumbent rock ? Is skill — ^is genius 
less exemplified in the garden of the crag, than in that which flourishes in 
the valley ? 'Tis true, its produce may not be so rich, nor its crops so heavy ; 
because the cultivator has neither space nor time to devote to its improve*- 
ment ; but is the amount of genius to be estimated by the success, which 
circumstances and situation afford, and not by its difficulties^ and discour- 
agements ? Admitting, however, for argument's sake, that such is gene- 
rally the case ; — is there another profession, another science, whose pro- 
ficients, whose masters have displayed themselves more profoundly skUled 
in the deep recesses of general knowledge and of science, than the law ? f 

* duod si leges preedictas, quas jam ignores, intellezeris per doctrinam, daa optimae illsB 
sint, amabis eas; et quanto plus easdem mente retractavens, delectabilins tu firudris." — Fof'- 
tegeue de Laud. Leg. Ang. cap. v. 

f ** Mr. Feame," says his friend Mr. Butler, *' was profoundly versed in Mathematics, 
Chemistry, and Mechanics. He had obtained a patent for dying scarlet, and had solicited 
one for a preparation of porcelain." A friend of Mr. B.'s having communicated to an emi- 
nent gunsmith the project of a musket of greater power, and much less size, than that in 
ordinary use, the gunsmith pointed out its delects, and observed that, a ** Mr. Feame, an 
obscure law-man, in Breame's-buildings, Chancery-lane, had invented a musket, which, al- 
though defective, was much nearer to the attainment of the object." Now who is there 
that wi)l not ^ward to this " obscure law-man," one of the proudest niches in the temple 
of legal Fame ? What lawyer is there, who does not acknowledge the profundity <^ his 
legal works ? Again ** the several books " says Osbom, " the incomparable Bacon was known 
to read, besides those relating to law, was objected to him, as an argument of his insufficiency 
to manage the place of Solicitor General." But, who shaU 9ay that paeon was not a lawyer f 
Or, who shall say that Selden, the learned SeldeUf was not a lawyer ? The page of history 
oc^bits Qt^ers, but what need have we of further examples sskMigBt the dead, when the 
hand of fame points to a living inai^ ! 
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If then the little time, the small leisure, which an extensive practice af the 
law permits to its professors, has enabled them to attain such great results, 
can it with justice be said, that the profundity of their legal acquirements 
has fettered or impoverished their genius ? No : the closeness of reasonings 
— the depth of thought, required to constitute a perfect lawyer, trains their 
minds to that exactitude of thinking, that precision of acquirement, which 
enables them to comprehend, with one glance, the depths of learning, 
and to grasp, with a mighty band, the universe of science. Can then a- 
training, productive of. such effects, be injurious to the genius, or fettering 
to the mind ? No. It is. its immensity, it is its power, which the eye, of 
man in his ordinary state, is unable from proximity to receive into its vision, 
or his mind fairly to comprehend, that has caused it to be neglected and 
despised ; * but to those, who are able to elevate their ideas above the 
common herd ; looking down upon the concerns of mortals, as from a 
vast height ;. eyery art, every science, every species of knowledge shrinks 
into insignificance, when placed in competition with the science of the law. 

To the uninitiated, to those who cannot trace out a cause for the small 
fragment of effect their confined sphere leaves within their cognizance, the 
law appears a mass of involved and intricate rules ; and many, too many 
of our practising lawyers rest satisfied with a superficial knowledge of that, 
which immediately affects them in practice ; thinking that nothing more 
is requisite to constitute them great lawyers : but the Sexagenarian, 
who has passed the whole of his long life in the ardent pnrsuit of the 
science, invariably declares, and declares with truth, that the better ac- 
quainted he beconies with his profession, the more is he convinced, that 
, the life of man, — ^aye, or the lives of ten mep assigned to one, and wholly 
devoted to its study, would not suffice to give an acquaintance with iU 
infinity of parts, and their exquisite combinations. When, then, such a 
declaration comes from the sages of the law, — when the Ulpians of modem 
times admit this, how discouraging must appear its study to the young 
and inexperienced ! 

The errors of our predecessors, we conceive, have mainly arisen from 
the synthetical, the a priori method pf their study. This is as though an 
artist should endeavour to sketch the form of a particular mountain, afrer 
ascertaining the precise quantity of its internal formations, without 
at all attending to the contour of its mass. The application of the law, 
as the figure of the mountain, is that which the public requires ; not the 
mere knowledge of what it is compounded, or from whence derived : this, 
they leave to its practitioners, who, like the artist, cannot well depict the 
character of its rocks without some acquaintance with their nature and 

* ** Sed quomodo justitiam diligere poteris, si non prim6 legum scientiam, quibus ipsft 
eognoscatur, utcunque apprehenderis ? Dicit namque Philosophus, qu6d nihil amatum nisi 
cognitum. Quare Fabius Orator ait, quod 'felices essent artes, si de illis soli artifices 
judicarent ! ' Ignotum v^rd non solum non amari, sed et spemi solet Quo poeta quidam 
sj£ ait, — 

' Omnia quae nescit, dicit spernenda colonus.* 

Et non coloni, solum vox hsec est, sed et doctorum, peritissimonim quoque virorum."— 
Fortescue de Laud, Leg. Ang, cap, v. This having been the case in the time of Henry the 
Sixth, let us now hope that £e spread of science and intelligence will, ere long, dissipate the' 
prejudices, which ignorance and bigotry have so laboridusly congregated together. " Ars 
non habet inimicum, nisi ignorantem." . * . . . . ' . 
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formationis ; and the more they are skilled in such knowledge, the more 
Hkely are they with common pictorial talent, truly and characteristically 
to delineate its appearance. The course of study, formerly prescribed, was 
from the musty records of antiquity, to trace out the rules and principles 
of modern practice. In this way the early years of the student were 
wasted, and the ardour of his pursuit abated, in searching for the reasons 
and sifting out the causes of obsolete laws and rules of practice, which, 
though very useful to the legal sage, are but of trifling value to the youth* 
ful practitioner, who, having thus laid in a confused mass of antiquarian 
lore, and clogged up the proper streams of his research, was usually sent 
forth at the close of his studentship, the learned historian of our law, rather 
^an its adroit and skilful practitioner. 

Far be it from us to despise the synthetical mode of research, in every 
case that may arise ; far be it from us to assume, that in no shape, or under 
no circumstances, is it useful in the acquirement of legal, or other learning : 
we admit its beneficial effects, nay, its absolute necessity, in a particular 
mode of application, to the acquirement of portions of the legal science ; 
but we do contend, from our own small experience, as well as upon' the 
authority of names of no ordinary celebrity, that its undeviatmg application to 
study is detrimental, on account of the expenditure of that time, which, in 
another mode, would have been productive of effects, so much superior : 
and though Lord Coke has somewhere said, it is absolutely necessary for 
the student *' to have consideration of our old bookes, lawes, and records, 
which are full of venerable dignitie and antiquitie," in order to enable him 
" to see the secrets of the law ; '* and Roger North asserts that, " Antiquity 
is the foundation ; for he, that knows the elder, can distinguish what is new ;*' 
it is, nevertheless, according to our view of the case, of infinitely more 
importanee, that knowing the new, he should be able to distinguish the 
nore ancient. The analytical mode of study then, is, the only one which 
can compass this great end, with the smallest waste of means. 

We boast not our erudition, we parade not our proficiency ; but for the* 
time we have been studying, we have progressed to our own satisfaction, 
and that of friends competent to judge upon the subject. The course 
we have pursued, then, though differing from that which has been 
80 long in use, cannot be wholly wrong, since we have felt, by its m^ns, 
an advancement greater than we have perceived during the same period of 
time, in those of our friends, who have been pursuing the old and beaten 
track. Our method has been this : — afler a competent share, we hope, of 
the usual scholastic and academical learning, and a tolerable acquaintance 
with the outlines of English history, from the earliest period downwards, 
together with a slight knowledge of the history and causes of the changes 
in the different branches of our law, we betook ourselves to a digest of all 
the cases forming the law as it at present stands, and that, and a collection 
of maxims, we made the text books for our research. There we obtained 
a general outline, and idea of the law, as administered in our courts ; and, 
then, as fancy or inclination prompted, or the nature of our practical pur- 
suits directed, we from time to time made excursions into the vista of by- 
gone ages, called to our aid a knowledge of the mind and passions of man, 
and developed the origin and principles of the various alterations our code 
has undergone. In this way, by diving deep into history, we have dis- 
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covwedy what we conceive to be, n\ijaeroa8 eiTar«» upon subjectg of great 
importance, in many of our teiA writers.* We purpose, therefore, as 
occasion offers, to unlock the gamers of our research, and to lay before 
our legal readers, the produce of our labours ; leaving them to decide 
upon our correctness, from the evidence, and the arguments we shall ad* 
duce. 

Such is an outline of the analytical mode of study, forming the ground 
work upop which, from precedents and practice, combined with general 
knowledge and acquirement, we hope in after years, to build the &bric of 
professional fame ; but in putting forward our own as a case of successful 
apphcation, as far as it goes, of the analytical mode of study, we are 
actuated by no boastful feelings of triumph — no undue emotions of vanity ; 
for we feel conscious of possessing talents far inferior to most of those, 
who are strivii^ with us in the same career, and who, doubtless, surpass us 
in the solidity of their attainments. We give it, only because it is the one 
with which we are best acquainted, hoping that it wiU serve as an example, 
as a hint, to those of our fellow-students, who may have been toiling in the 
old and wonted track, that it is possible they may find the path to legal 
acquirement, far easier and more accessible than they had previously 
imagined. Our object is not vainly and presumptuously to elevate our* 
selves, but to draw aside the veil, to dissipate the mist, which has so long 
darkened and obscured the paths of science and of learning. If, however, we 
are wrong in the mode we have pursued ; if, through incompetencey we fail 
to procure the desired effect, it will be one consolation to us to know, that 
we fail, honestly endeavouring to attain an honest object. 

The science of the law owes not its developement to an acquaintance 
with history alone ; almost every other species of knowledge is interwoven 
with it ; because it embraces every thing, and affects man in almost every 
situation in which he can be placed. An acquaintance, then, of some sort, 
with the whole round of the sciences, is essential to the Lawyer, w)io 
wishes to attain a higher reputation than that of a mere astute practi- 
tioner. The laws, customs, and history of foreigners, especially of those 
from whose countries our own has been peopled, must attract a portion 
of his attention. This should form a part of the general reading of the 
student, and be his resource when tired (as who at times shall not be ?) 

* " We see the pageants in Cheapside, the lions and the elephants, hut we do not see the 
men that carry them ; we see the judges look hig, look like lions, hut we do not see who 
moves them." Selden's Tdble-tatk, p. 72. 

'* It is the curs^ of kings, to he attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a wamuit 
To hreak into the hloody house of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law, to know a meaning 
Of dang'rous Majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour, than advised respect." 

« .. He who contends for freedom, 

Can ne'er be justly deem'd his Sovereign's foe ; 
No, 'tis the wretch who tempts him to suhvert it. 
The soothing slave, the traitor in the bosom. 
Who best deserves that name ; he is a worm 
That eats out all the happiness of kingdoms." 
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wkh the dry details of mere technical learnij^* In this way, an immense 
Aind of useful and entertaining knowledge will be almost imperceptibly 
obtained, which will, by casting a pleasing radiance over the subjects of 
his deeper study, remove the otherwise Cimmerian darkness, which antiquity- 
has thrown over them. When once a certain progress is made ; when 
once the student has adopted a proper course of reading, those seem- 
ingly irremoveable difficulties, which at first opposed his progress, will 
81^ into insignificance, and he will then wonder that he ever was alaxmed 
at their appearance. But the Student should remember, that his inquiries 
must not tend ordy in one direction ; he must pursue his researches all 
around him, and that, at the same time, and with the same diligence ; and 
though circumstances may induce him to examine, with more minute 
attention, the developement of particular views in preference to others* 
a general acquaintance must be had with every branch ; for the strata of 
the law have been so disrupted and thrown together by time, and the 
increasing wants of society, that where least expected, one finds the prin- 
ciples of another and a different law, intimately located with those of more 
ancient formation. So much to the practitioner elect : a few words now 
to the English public, on the advantage to them of the study of their law. 

There are times, when, in the course of every man's life, a knowledge of 
the general features of the law of the society in which we live, must be of 
service to him, — to say nothing of such a knowledge being the proper ac- 
complishment of every gentleman and scholar, and a highly useful, if not an 
almost essential part of a liberal and polite education.* Many a tear of 
bitter anguish, many a heart-rending grief, wbuld be changed to a smile 
of grateful pleasure, through even a slight acquaintance with that law, 
which is the same for the poor as the rich, and with which every man 
is supposed to be intimately acquainted.-}' But even assuming a man to 
be so happily circumstanced through the common relations of life, as 
never to experience distress pf mind through ignorance of the law, how 
much satisfaction will it not afford him to know, that, as a magistrate, 
he has never through mistake committed injustice, or as a juryman, has 
invariably decided aright. To the younger part of our readers, more par- 
ticularly, would we observe, that we are all looking to a settlement in the 
world, — we are all preparing to take our respective parts in the great drama 
of life ; and though the castings may be different to what we at present 
anticipate, each of us will have some part to play on the grand the- 
atre of the world. We shall therefore (except those, who may happen to 
be professionally exempted) be from time to time " called upon to establish 
the rights, to estimate the injuries, to weigh the accusations, and sometimes 
to dispose of the lives of our fellow-subjects ; and this by serving upon 
juries. In this situation we shall frequently have to decide, and that upon 

* " Servius (Sulpicius) cum in causis orandis primum locum, aut pro certo post Marcum 
Tullium, obtinuisset, tradftur ad consulendum Quintum Mucium de re amici sui pervenisse ; 
cumque earn sibi respondisae de jure, Servius parum intellexisset, iterum Quintum inter- 
rogasse, et a Quinto Mucio responsum esse ; nee tamen percepisse : et ita objurgatum esse k 
Quinto Mucio : namque eum dixisse, * turpe esse patricio, et nobili, et causas orand, jus, 
in quo versaretur, ignorare.' £i velut contumelia Servius tractatus, operam dedit juri qivUi." 
PandecU I. ii. 22. 

f Instances need hardly be here given, since so many thousands have been ruined by the 
bubble speculations i^ 1825. 
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bur oaths, questions of grave importance^ in the soludoh of which tome 
legal skill is requisite ; especially where the law and the fact, as it often 
happens, are intimately blended together. The general incapacity, even of 
our best juries, to do this with any tolerable propriety, has greatly debased 
their authority, and has unavoidably thrown more power into the hands of 
the judges to direct, control, and even reverse their verdicts, than. perhaps 
the founders of our constitution intended."* To obviate these difficulties, 
to regain, under their own control, their rights, and the due administration 
and preservation of them, has been the labour of all, who have felt a propec . 
regard for the blessings and the benefits of our constitution ; and . 4>f 
this heed we say, that a jury of our country is its best and surest bulwark? 
Shall we not then, as faithful patriots, prepare ourselves to take our post, 
when duty call us, in defence of this outwork of our safety ? And can.we 
do this more effectually, than by a thorough acquaintance with the rights 
and the privileges, which appertain to it ? 

Were our limits not prescribed, and our space nearly filled, we could 
dilate with pleasure on the minute advantages accruing from a knowledge 
of the law, but enough : — ^the imaginations of our readers will depict them 
/or themselves, and it only now remains to assure them, that but comparar 
tively little study is required, to participate in the result. 

" The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attetnpt them : sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make th' impossibility they fear." 

That a feeling, of the necessity, for a Study of the Law, is very gene- 
rally gaining ground, we are happy to bear testimony ; and, indeed, if 
nothing else tended to show it, the formation of the Law class, in the 
University of London, would alone be a sufficient proof; for of the 144 
men who attended it, during the last Session, a very small portion have any 
decided intention of practising in the courts. 

We have purposely, in the foregoing observations, avoided entering into 
a detail of the plan of our study, and of its application to practice ; this we 
shaU reserve until some future opportunity ; when we intend to compare 
the different modes recommended by various authors, and , in pointing 
out the necessary variations, which time and an accumulation of legid 
decisions, have rendered absolutely essential, show how we have ourselves 
endeavoured to shorten the necessary labour : — and {his, not as putting for- 
ward our own, as the best possible course a student can engage in, but 
merely as affording him, up to the point we have gone ourselves, hints for 
the conducting his own progress, in that manner, which, from the pecu- 
liarities of his case, may appear most serviceable to him "f* We are inclined 
to this, and to delay it as long as possible, because the innumerable altera- 
tions, which the following the recommendations of the Commissioners for 
the improvement of the law, must necessarily occasion, both in principle and 
practice, will cause every lawyer to have recourse to a new mode of study. 

• Blackstone*s jCom., Vol. I. p. 8. 

f From a knowledge of the difficulty which most parents feel as to the proper course of 
learning a youth should undergo prior to entering upon the immediate study of the law, 
we purpose in our next, or in some early number, to give our ideas on the requisites for 
entering upon Legal Study, as applicable to thft various branches of the profession. . 
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And here let us observe) that the labours from time to time of a commission 
like this are essential to the preservation of true justice, so long as parliament 
will continue to make particular laws, from which no genera/ principles can 
be deduced, and which are, perhaps, at variance with every general principle 
theretofore established. But the day, we trust, is not far distant, when 
some mighty hand will grasp the immense volume of the law, and, tearing it 
away from the accumulations of error, which now defile it, concealing almost 
its very form and substance, shall cause it to shine forth in *the broad light 
of such general principles, as must include every particular instance, which 
may, or can arise. Till this is done — till the master mind is applied to the 
fabric, we must be content to take it as it is, however much we may deplore 
its present incongruous irregularities. Towards him then, who, in weakness . 
and ill-health, has formed the noble design, and done his best to accomplish 
its ei^ecution ; undergoing fatigues, which would have completely worn out 
a stouter frame, had not the mighty energies of mind more than compen- 
sated for the physical infirmity of body ; our hearts must teem with grate- 
ful emotions, — especially too, since to him are we chiefly indebted for the 
establishment of the Metropohtan University. ^ 



ON THE BEST METHOD OF PROSECUTING THE STUDY OF 

MEDICINE, 

IN THE VNIVER81TY OF LONDON. 

** f^aturs reram contemplatio, quamvis non laciat medicmn, aptiorem tamen medicinse reddit" * 

_ • . 

The importance of Medical Science is felt and acknowledged. Its ad" 
vancement, within the last thirty years, has been greater than during 
the preceding century : its conjectural character is becoming, every day, 
less and less ; and, the increased value of human life, which has been 
lately ascertained, is, in a great measure, to be attributed to improve- 
ments in medical science. To forward the progressive state of so im- 
portant a branch of human knowledge is, therefore, most deeply con- 
nected with the welfare of society ; and, as far as relates to this country, 
that desirable object is likely to be much aided by the establishment of 
The University of London. The intention of this paper, however, is 
not to display the advantages, which medical science is likely to derive 
from this University, but to point out to the student the best manner in 
which he may secure to himself the full benefit of the instructions deli- 
vered within its walls. 

What is the object of a medical education ? Is it not to acquire such a 
knowledge of the animal fi*ame and of its functions, both mental, and corpo* 
real, in a state of health, and of disease, as will enable the practitioner 
to maintain the former state, and to change into it the latter? If 
this definition be correct, the extent of information, which it implies, is 
very considerable ; and it also pre-supposes a capacity of mind of no or- 
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dmary degree : but, few youfkg men enter updn ^ study of ttwdieine 
with a mind taUyte6, to the exertion, which it requires ; or whose preli- 
minary education has had any reference to the nature of their ftiture 
studies. To lay this necessary foundation, is the duty of every parent 
who designs his son for the medical profession; but, as the young 
men, who repair to the metropolis to prosecute or to complete their me- 
dical studies, seldom enjoy the advantages of such a preliminary education 
as we refer to, it is necessary to point out, how far this deficiency may be 
remedied. 

It is scarcely requisite to mention, that a certaki portion of classical 
learning is essential in the preliminary education of a medictd sttideift. It 
is not necessary that he should possess an extensive and critical acquaint- 
ance with classical literature; on the contrary, such an acquirement 
would rather be disadvantageous than beneficial ; as the mind of the stu- 
dent might frequently be thereby withdrawn from the sole object, which 
must engross the votary of medicine, from the moment that die study of 
the science is commenced, through the whole career of life ; namely, [the 
attainment of a perfect knowledge of his profession. In the law, no man can 
expect to arrive at eminence and distinction, unless he devote to the 
study of it, the whole vigour of his mind, and every portion of his 
time, consistent with the preservation of health and life ; and, although 
in the practice of medicine, this entire devotion is thought to be less 
requisite, since individuals have attained to high reputation, and ac- 
quired fortune with a very slender stock of knowledge, and without 
much mental efibrt ; yet, such a reputation has usually proved only tem- 
porary, and, as general information extends, it is impossible to presume 
that the eyes of the public will remain closed to the extreme 
folly of reposing confidence in ignorant and presumptuous pretenders. 
If, therefore, the same close application of the mental powers be re^i^uisite 
in the physician, as in the lawyer, care must be taken to render the mind 
capable of the necessary exertion by early and efficient training. 

As we suppose, that every student, who enters for Medicine, already 
possesses such a stock of classical learning as wiU enable hkn to read a 
medical work written' in Latin, we shall say nothing more on this subject. 
An acquaintance with French is indispensable ; and, when it can be ob- 
tained, a knowledge of Italian and German wiU be found of the greatest 
advantage. But, no branch of learning is better calculated to lay a good 
foundation for the attainment of medical knowledge than Mathematics ; 
which should, undoubtedly, form one of the preliminary branches of 
study of every young man, intended for the medical profession. In the 
University of London, Mathematics are well taught ; and, we would re- 
commend every young man to make the study of Mathematics one of the 
objects of his first year. But, it will be said, that many young men come 
to London for one session, or two sessions only ; and, that the multiplicity 
of subjects of a more directly important nature, which must be atiinded 
to, precludes them from being able to profit by following this p'm oi 
study. This is a circumstance deeply to be lamented : and, the public 
will derive great benefit from discountenancing such a hurried course of pro- 
ceeding. It is absurd to suppose that, if the lot of a practitioner place Inm in 
an obscure part of the country, where his care and skill must, necessarily, 
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lie ifery imperfectly remunerated, that he should be less properly itiv 
structed on that account ; or, that the health and the life of the poor are 
to be protected in the ratio only of their powers of remunerating their 
medical attendants. Wherever, in whatever rank of the profession, or 
under whatsoever name, an individual may be able to practice, his 
education should be as perfect, as his capacity of mind will permit. 
Parents, who cannot afford such advantages to their sons, must not think of 
pushing them into a profession, in which the imperfection of education 
18 a public evil, — a source of misery to themselves, if they possess ^either 
conscience or feeling, and a general curse to their felk>w»men. Along^ 
with Mathematics, we strongly recommend a course of Natural Philosophy, 
and these, with Chemistry, will be sufficient, if properly prosecuted, to 
occupy the time of the student during the first session. Three hours, oc- 
cupied in hearing Lectures, with two hours reading upon each of the sub^ 
jects of lecture, may appear a course of severe study, continued for eight 
months ; but the varying of the subject forms a relief to the mind ; so 
that the severity is much less than a course of reading upon any one sub- 
ject, for nine hours daily, during the short terms of the Universities of 
Oxford and of Cambridge. 

We recommend Chemistry in the first year ; because, without some know- 
ledge of that extensive branch of science, many of the details of Anatomy 
cannot be well understood : it has thrown the clearest light upon Phy- 
siology ; is the basis of Materia Medica ; and is essential for the acquire- 
ment of a proper knowledge of diseases ; as far as these are connected 
with the secretions of the body, and the general functions of the stomach 
and lungs ; and it is not less necessary for the prescriber in the actual 
treatment of the sick. 

At the close of this session, during the summer months, if Botany have 
hot formed a part of early education, it should be attended to ; for, on 
Chemistry, Natural history. Botany, and Physiology, the study of Ma- 
teria Medica, and Therapeutics, which will form a part of the occupation 
of the second session, is founded. Nothing displays a greater degree of 
prejudice, or a more lamentable ignorance of the subject, than to regard 
Botany, as utterly useless to the medical student. Were it, as it is too 
generally, but erroneously, supposed to be, a mere catalogue of names, 
with the power of arranging plants according to some peculiar method, 
ive should not waste words in urging its importance ; but, when it is taught, 
as it has been, successfully, in the University, according to the method of 
Jussieu and of De Candolle ; the general view, which it affords of life and^its 
properties, as displayed in the vegetable part of organic nature, leaves no 
room for doubting its importance to the physician. Life cannot be too 
closely observed in all its modifications, and many of its effects, as dis- 
played in the economy of plants, may be, and have been, the means of 
elucidating important points in animal physiology. 

If the first session have been thus occupied, the mind of the student 
vrill be rendered capable of more extended and varied employment ; and, 
therefore, in the second session, his duties will, necessarily, be more nu- 
merous, and, also, require closer application. The classes, which he should 
attend during the second session, must, however, still be of a preliminary 
character ; but, th)ey are progressive to the more practical portion of his 
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education, which cannot be acquired without them : they should consist 
of 

Chemistry : (a second course :) 
Anatomy and Physiology : 
Zoology and Natural History : 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

We mention a second course of Chemistry, because, in the study of so 
vast a science, we regard the attendance on lectures in the same light as 
the perusal of a book ; the first reading affords a general notion only cf€ 
the subject, and, it is not until after the second, that we can expect to 
attain any correct ideas regarding it. To the medical student, an acquaint- 
ance with minute Chemistry is, perhaps, not essential; but, he ought to 
possess, at least, a correct knowledge of that portion of it, which he rer 
quires : and, if he can devote the time, and can afford the expense, he 
ought, also, to obtain a practical knowledge of Organic Chemistry. By a 
practical knowledge, we mean, the art of investigation by direct expe- 
riment ; for if, as cannot be denied, chemistry throws oflen great light 
on physiological and pathological researches, how can he profit by its aid, 
who is not versed in its manipulations ? Some danger, indeed, may arise 
from the fascinations of practical Chemistry attracting too much of the 
attention of the student : but, it is the duty of his instructors to prevent 
this, by always placing before him the ultimate intention of all his pursuits, 
and its higher importance, the practice ofhisprofession. 

It is customary, in the study of Anatomy, to recommend the student 
to enter, at once, the dissecting-room, and to take the scalpel in. his hand, 
whilst he is attending his first course of lectures. We cannot sufficiently 
reprobate this practice : — ^without some general knowledge of the subject, 
he is merely wasting his time, and is engaging in a disgusting occupation, 
devoid of interest, because its utility is not perceived. For these reasons^ 
therefore, we do not recommend the student to dissect during his first 
course of amatomy, but, nevertheless, he ought to be daily in the dis- 
secting rooms, both to accustom his eye to observe the relative dispositicm 
of parts in the dissections of others, and, also, to have the general facts 
detailed in the lectures of the Professor more deeply fixed in his memory 
by the details in the lessons of the Demonstrator. 

Physiology may be regarded as the capital of the pillar of Anatomy ; it 
embellishes and perfects the whole. It. is peculiarly attractive to the 
pupil ; and, when studied in conjunction with general Anatomy, before 
the student commences dissection, adds an interest to aU his future inves- 
tigations into structure, which nothing else can confer. 

As we stated regarding Chemistry, . the first course of Anatomy and of 
Physiology can be regarded as imparting only a general taste for these im- 
portant subjects : this will be greatly aided by some acquaintance with Zoo- 
logy and Natural History, which we have put down as one of the courses to 
be followed in the second session. This is, indeed, a part of medical educa- 
tion, which has been most improperly neglected. It not only enlarges the 
understanding, by leading the student to form a general acquaintance 
with the whole animated creation, but, enables him to attain more correct 
ideas of human Anatomy and Physiology, by facilitating a comparison with 
the structure and functions of the bodies of the lower animals with those of 
the body of man. • It is an undoubted fact, that the study of Comparative 
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Anatomy has elucidated many obscure points in the economy of the human 
frame : the acquirement of it should, therefore, be previous to the com- 
mencement of dissections, as its practical investigations can be carried on at 
the same time, and will greatly aid every inquiry into human structure. 

With regard to the importance of Anatomy and Physiology, both human 
and comparative, there can be no difference of opinion : they form the 
ground work of Medical Science, — we include Surgery under this term, — ^nd 
constitute the only solid foundation, on which a practitioner can erect liis 
claim to celebrity, and to the confidence of the public. With respect to 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, it is greatly to be regretted that this 
branch of medicine has been, hitherto, taught in England in an imperfect 
and slovenly manner. It has been . regarded as little more than the 
detail of the appearances, and the supposed virtues of the catalogue of 
drugs, contained in the pharmacopoeias; whereas its lessons ought not 
only to convey an accurate knowledge of the natural history, physical 
characters, and chemical properties, and relationships of the various ar- 
ticles which have been employed as remedies, but also to impart to the 
students the general principles, which regulate the operation of all reme- 
dial agents on the animal economy. What confidence can be placed in 
the prescriptions of a physician, who orders medicines merely on an ac- 
quaintance with their names ? Besides, there is a necessity for possessing a 
correct knowledge of the implements with which he is to work; and 
which Materia Medica teaches him, and by the aid of which he is to 
apply and render efficient that knowledge of structure, acquired from. 
Anatomy, and that acquaintance with the qualities and order of the 
phenomena of the economy in the healthy state of the body, and in the 
state of disease, which Physiology and Pathology have taught him. 
It is from Therapeutics only that he can obtain a knowledge of those 
phenomena of the economy, which follow the application of extraneous 
agents, and cause, or, in more strictly philosophical language, precede the 
change from a state of disease to that of health. Something like an 
approach to a proper mode of teaching Materia Medica has been at- 
tempted in the University ; and if the hopes which it has given rise to, be 
realized, the student cannot bestow too much attention on this branch of . 
bis medical education. If he have not served an apprenticeship, he should 
also bestow some time in acquiring a familiarity widi Pharmaceutical Che- 
mistry, and with the art of analysis, in the laboratory. 
, In the summer of this session the student should apply to practice the 
botanical knowledge which he has acquired ; and should occupy his spare 
hours in the formation of a hortus siccus of medicinal plants. 
- The business of the third session will naturally assume a more prac- 
tical character than that of the two former : the following are the cl'asses 
which, in our opinion, next require to be attended : 

General Anatomy, (a second course ;) 

Dissections and Demonstrations : 

The Theory and Treatment of Diseases : 

Surgery: 

Midwifery : 

Attendance at the Hospital, or at the Dispensary : 

Clinical Medicine. 

VOL. I. F ' . 
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We have little further to add regarding Anatomy and dissections. The 
previous course of General Anatomy has prepared the stitdent to enter 
ardently into the minutest examination of structure ; and» the knowledge 
of the subject, which he has already obtained, aided by his acquaintance 
with Chemistry, Natural History, and Materia Medica, will have enabled 
him to benefit fully firom the instructions of the professors of the Theory 
and Treatment of Diseases, and of Surgery. T^ese distinct branches of 
the science teach him the application of his previous knowledge ; and 
demonstrate to him the necessity of its acquirement. The same may be 
said of Midwifery, in which some of the most striking and beauti^ 
doctrines of physiology are illustrated, connected with one of the most 
interesting functions of the body. It is of little moment, whether a 
student intend to practise Midwifery, as a branch of his profession ; he 
ought, at all events, to attend lectures on the phenomena of parturition, 
and every thing connected with it, as a part of his general medical educa- 
tion. Many circumstances, also, dependent on the nature of the female 
constitution, whether in health or in disease, which should be known to die 
general physician, can only be acquired from the instructions delivered 
from the chair of Midwifery. 

We have, now, to offer a few remarks on the most important of the 
duties of the student, — ^his attendance on dispensary and hois^ital practice. 
The term, *' walking the hospitals," is correctly descriptive of the manner 
in which the London hospitals have been too generally attended. This, 
however, has been, hitherto, the fault of the teachers, not of the pupils. 
No regular record of cases has been kept ; the symptoms have not been 
pointed out, as they have presented themselves, at the bed side of the 
patient ; the reason of the practice adopted has been lefb to the conjectures 
of the pupil; and, in very few instances, indeed, has any thing. like real 
clinical instruction been attempted. The consequence of this has been, 
that the hospitals of the metropolis, although excellent schools of surgery, 
have been perfectly unprofitable to the student, who has chiefly sought 
for medical information. The operating theatres have been crowded to 
excess, even by young men, whose future pursuits may never require them 
to use the operating knife ; whilst the fever wards, and those for general 
diseases, have been deserted. Owing to these circumstances the first 
years of the life of a young practitioner, afler he settles, .are spent in ac- 
quiring that information, which should have been obtained in the wards of 
the hospitals. There is no hospital, as yet, attached to the University ; 
but, we have heard much said in praise of the manner of conducting the 
dispensary practice : great pains, we are informed, are bestowed in the 
examination of patients, and in rendering the symptoms of the cases ob- 
vious to the pupils. Some clinical lectures have, also, been attempted 
during the vacation ; which, in our opinion, should be regularly continued. 
If pupils be entrusted with the care of patients, the physicians ought to 
demand from them regular reports of the progress of the cases ; of the 
nature of the practice adopted ; and reasons for its adoption. It is only 
by thus fostering the habit of close observation in Uie student; and 
obliging him to fmd, in every case, ample materials for the exercise of 
thought, that good and successfiil practitioners can be formed ; and, if 
proper means to effect this desirable end be adopted in the clinical esta- 
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Uishnients connected with the University, nothing will tend more fully to 
establish it^ character as a great school of medicine. ThjB importance of 
this species of instruction cannot be too deeply impressed on Oie mind of 
the student. Every case, which he, now, can make out ; and, which he 
treats upon sound principles, will increase his future confidence in himself^ 
and secure him, deservedly, that of the public. 

At the close of this session, (the third,) the academical labours of the 
sfudent, if his time has been profitably occupied, may terminate : but, 
if he can spare time for another session, it ought to be done. And, we can 
assure him that few practitioners, even the most successful, , have looked 
back without regret upon the short period of their lives which has been 
devoted to the study of the elements of their profession. It is to prevent 
much anxiety, many regrets, and frequent self-condemnation in those 
about to enter the profession, that we strongly urge the attendance for 
a fourth session.* By this period the general views, which pupils have 
acquired in every branch of study requisite for fitting them to practise 
their profession, are of a nature to produce the best efiTects by the attend- 
ance of another session; what is defective can be made up; on the 
subject, which he understands well, the student becomes critical ; and, by 
the extent of his previous studies, he is enabled to render, whatever is im- 
portant in his instructions, completely his own, and practically to apply 
the information which he has acquired. 

The classes, to which we would direct his attention, in the fourth ses- 
sion, are 

Physiology, a second course ; 

The Theory and Practice of Medicine, a second course : 

Surgery, a second course : 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, a second course : 

Dissections: and 

Hospital practice. 
As none of these second courses will require much attention ; we would 
strongly recommend, in this session, also, that the student endeavour to 
obtain some information on Moral Philosophy. And here, we cannot avoid 
recording our surprise, that the Council of the University has permitted 
this chair to remain so long vacant. The importance of a correct ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy of mind, to every man, in whatever rela- 
tion he may stand, with respect to the ordinary business of life, is now 
pretty generally admitted; and it is on this consideration that we are 
astonished, that no lectures on the subject have been established. With 
reference to medicine, an irresistable conviction must exist of the direct im- 
portance of the science of mind to the physician, whose every day occu- 
pations lead him to trace the powerful effects of the mind upon the body, 
both in health and disease ; and thence the propriety, if not the necessity, 
of the medical student terminating his labours with a course of Moral 
Philosophy. Let us not be misunderstood ; we do not intend to recom- 
mend the study of abstruse metaphysics, but the investigation of mind, 
by the examination of facts. If the labcNxrs of natural philosophers have 

* Attendance and residence fyr fwr sessions is now, judiciously, we tfainki reqiiiwdat 
the University of Edinburgh. 

l2 
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been rewarded with great discoveries, by the confinement of their atten- 
tion to the sensible qualities of matter, and the sensible phenomena 
which it exhibits, without confusing themselves and others by abstract 
reasonings on the nature of matter itself; there is every rational expec- 
tation that similar success may attend investigations regarding mind, if 
conducted on similar principles : and, it is on this plan that we recom- 
mend its study to the medical aspirant. We shall be told, perhaps, that 
this class of students have no time to spare for speculations of an abstract 
nature: — a sentiment, which we wish to combat; and we reply, in 
the language of one of our most elegant writers on the philosophy of 
mind ; to whose instructive lectures, and to the period in which we dwelt 
with delight upon every truth he uttered, the memory recurs with enthu- 
siastic veneration. In his language we affirm, that an ignorance of rational 
metaphysics to the medical practitioner, who aims at distinction in his pro- 
fession, " can scarcely fail to be a source of perpetual dissatisfaction to 
his mind." " The powers of the understanding are instruments, which 
all men employ; and, his curiosity must be small indeed, who passes 
through life in a total ignorance of faculties, which his wants and his 
necessities force him habitually to exercise, and which so remarkably 
distinguish man from the lower animals." 

In throwing together these few hints, on the best method of following 
the courses of medical instructions delivered in the University of London, 
we have confined ourselves to what we regard to be perfectly practical, 
and within the power of every one, who ought to enter the profes- 
sion. The honours bestowed on the successful candidates for prizes in 
the last session must have awakened emulation in many : even in some, 
who have had no opportunity of trying their powers. In offering our 
hints to our less experienced fellow students, we wish to impress upon 
them this truth, — that whatever is, to be done is, assuredly, best effected 
by a systematical plan of education. 



ON APOPLEXY. 

READ TO THE MEDICAL SOCIETT'OP THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, IN THE 

BEGINNIMO OF THE SESSION, 1828-9. 

Although, Gentlemen, these observations were announced under the 
name of Observations on Apoplexy ^ yet, they more particularly refer to the 
cause, or immediate antecedent of the apoplectic state. It may be con- 
sidered by some, that new investigations upon this subject are unnecessary ; 
but, if the authority of Dr. Abercrombie, who has written both much and 
well on these subjects, be worthy of notice, nothing of the immediate 
antecedents of apoplexy is ai yet known. All men have agreed in sup- 
posing, conceiving, and endeavouring to make themselves believe, that 
some change takes place in the encephalon immediately before the com- 
mencement of the attack called apoplectic ; and, it has become fashionable 
to argue, that this attack is the residt of pressure, exerted on the sub- 
stance proper of the encephalon. It will, therefore, be necessary to inquire 
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into the nature of the powers which force fluids into and out of the cranium! 
Now,. the blood, sent from the systemic ventricle of the heart, is alwiays 
propelled with a force sufficient to overcome the combined powers of the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and the tonicity or rather elasticity of the 
coats of the arteries, and is, therefore, sent with the same force to the 
encephalon. It may, then, fairly be admitted that, during the contraction 
of the heart at least, the space in the cranium, naturally devoted to the 
circulation of arterial blood, will be kept full by the aid of these con- 
joined powers, namely, the contraction of the heart, the resistance of the 
coats of the arteries to any efforts made to dilate them, and the pressure 
of the atmosphere. When, however, the contraction of the heart has 
ceased, the other two powers, acting on every part of the systemic arterial 
system, and being by investigation known to be sufficient to close the 
semilunar valves, and circulate by regurgitation the blood through the 
coronary arteries of the heart, may be considered sufficient to keep every 
part of the arterial canals in a state of fulness. For, the force applied to 
any particle of a given fluid, is applied equally to all the particles of that 
fluid, and, therefore, these two powers act equally in every part of the 
arterial system. In this manner it is provided, that the arterial system 
shall be kept full, even during the interval between the distinct con- 
tractions of the heart. But, as these powers are acting in concert in every 
other part of the system, in such a manner as to keep the arterial system 
full, so they, necessarily, have more influence in keeping the encephalic 
arteries full ; because the power, operating to empty these, is less than the 
powers operating towards the same end in the other parts of the system. 
For, the encephalon, being contained in a rigid, bony case, is, by the 
agency of this case, entirely removed from the influence of the atmos- 
pheric pressure. Hence, the only power left to operate in emptying the 
encephalic arteries is, the contractile power of their own coats, No^, as 
it may be presumed that the contractile or elastic power of these is si- 
milar and equal, relatively to that of the arteries in the other parts of the 
system, it is evident, that the pressure of the atmosphere, superadded to 
the elastic power of the arteries in the whole of the rest of the system, 
must act in direct opposition to the contractile power of these arteries of 
the encephalon ; but, the pressure of the atmosphere is a constant force ; 
and acts, whether the coats of the encephalic arteries are, or are not in a 
state of contraction, and as it always acts upon a moveable column of 
blood, so it tends constantly to keep these encephalic arteries full, by the 
same force, with which it keeps the rest of the arterial columns full. 
This being the case, the degree of dilatation of the arteries, and, of 
course, of the encephalic arteries, must depend upon the only variable 
powers engaged ; namely, the quantity of blood discharged by the heart, 
the rapidity with which it is discharged, and the integrity of the contractile 
or elastic power of the coats of the arteries. 

Yet, these variable powers may be modified, in some measure, by the 
nature of the venous circulation. The blood, then, is returned from the head, 
by means of its veins, which pour their contents into the sinuses — tubes, 
known by experiment to be incapable of having their calibre diminished ; 
and from these it passes, or is received into the internal jugular veins. Now, 
although it has been clearly proved, that the veins have a slight power in^ 
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dependent of atmospheric pressure, whether derived from a contractilepower 
in themselves, or from the vis a tergo, is matter of no moment to the 
present inc^uiry, yet there can he little douht, that the pressure of the at- 
mosphere is the chief power used in returning the hlood ta the heart, and, 
that this pressure forces the hlood into the cavity made hy the contraction 
of the musclar parietes of the pulmonary ventricle. This pressure, heing 
equally distrihuted, will cause the hlood to he returned in a certain ratio 
from the difi&rent reducent pipes. But it has been already seen, that the 
bony case of the encephalon removes this pressure from the encephalic veins, 
and, therefore, the same force of the atmosphere which sends £)rward that 
portion of the blood, contributed by the internal jugulars towards each 
replenishing of the pulmonary ventricle, acts equsdly in sending back a 
portion of the jugular column of blood against the columns of the ence- 
phalon, and thus keeps them continually ^dl, or rather tends, when unop- 
posed by superior powers, to keep them continually fuD. That the at- 
mospheric pressure is able to keep the veins fuH, when no opposing power 
is in action, is amply proved by the experiments of Dr. Kefiy, of Leith. 
In allusion to these experiments. Dr. Abercrombie observes, '* While," in 
the bodies of animals which have been bled to death, *' all the other organs 
of the body have been found completely blanched or drained of blood, the 
brain has, m general, presented in this respect, its usual appearance ; and 
in some cases, the superficial cerebral veins have even been found in so 
distended a state, that one writer has proposed the paradox, that animals 
which have been bled to death, die of apoplexy.. The most able and 
most satisfactory observations on this subject, are those of Dr. Kellie, of 
Leith, made upon animals bled to death under a variety of circumstances. 
The brain, in most of these cases, presented its usual appearance; its 
blood-vessels being well filled; while, in others, the appearances were 
still more remarkable. In one, the sintises were loaded with dark blood, 
and the vessels of the pia mater were delicately filled with florid blood. 
In another, the sinuses were loaded with blood, the veins of the pia 
mater were well filled, and the choroid plexus was remarkably turgid. 
In a very few only of the examples, it is remarked, that the vessels of the 
brain contained sensibly less red blood than in the other cases, and in 
all of these there was observed some serous effusion. On the other hand, 
when these experiments were repeated on other animals, afler a small 
opening had been made in the cranium by the trephine, the brain was 
found as much drained of blood as any other part of the body.*'* 

It appears, then, that both the encephalic venous, and arterial canals, 
are kept in a state of relative fulness, chiefly by the pressure of 
the atmosphere. Were the atmospheric pressure, then, the only force 
acting upon the fluids contained in the cranium, there is reason to 
believe, in as much as it acts in both cases, that there would be an 
equilibrium in the circulating mass of the encephalon ; in other words, 
that the blood would remain stationary ; at least, that it could not be ex- 
pelled from the reducent canals : and this reasoning is fully supported by 
the experiments of Dr. Kellie. But, the vis a tergo, produced first, by the 
contraction of the particles of the systemic ventricle of the heart, and^ 

* Abei'cromb. p. 301. 
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afterwards kept up by the contractile or elastic power of the coats of the 
whole arterial system, constitutes a force sufficient, in the intervals between 
the maxima and minima of the actions, firom which it results, to expel from 
the venous canals of the encephalon, as much blood, in excess to the quan- 
tity previously contained in its arterial canals, as is thrown into these by 
the action of the two powers. One of these powers, the contraction of 
the parietes of the ventricle, is known to be capable of overcoming the 
atmospheric pressure ; the other may be inferred also to possess this power, 
since it is found sufficient to force the blood along the coronary arteries of 
the heart* By whatever quantity, then, the space due to arterial blood 
in the encephalon is increased, by so much is that due to venous blood 
decreased. 

Now, if the encephalic arteries have in themselves no power of con* 
traction, it will be difficult to account for the mode in which the 
blood is transmitted into the encephalic veins ; for, it is manifest, as the 
powers, of the vis a tergo, are capable of overcoming the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and as it is admitted that this is the only power tending to 
keep the encephalic venous canals distended, that, unless some new power 
be introduced, these superior powers will entirely obliterate the space of 
the encephalon due to venous Wood. But, if it be supposed, which by 
analogy it may be, that the coats of the encephalic arteries contract, and 
pour a part of their contents forward, it will then be understood how the 
powers^ producing the vis a tergo, remaining the same, the space due in 
the encephalon to venous blood, may increase in proportion as the space 
due to arterial blood decreases. For if these vessels had a power of con- 
traction, while the vis' a tergo did not remain the same, there is no reason 
why this power should not operate in emptying the arteries of the head ; 
just as much as in passing the blood into the venous canals ; for in both 
cases it would only have to overcome the atmospheric pressure. But, if 
the vis a tergo does remain the same, the arteries, by their contraction, are 
not able to overcome this more powerful agent ; and thus they pass the 
blood on, with the aid of this impulse, into the veins. Moreover, it is 
known that the vis a tergo does not cease in most cases, and, therefore, it 
is more probable that the mode of circulation, here alluded to, is the real 
mode. 

Now, as the vessels engaged in this circulation of blood within the 
encephalon, pass through the substance of the encephalic mass, so it is 
necessary that increase, of the space within the cranium occupied by the 
arterial blood, ^should take place through the mobility of the particles of 
this mass. And it is well known, that the consistency of the substance of 
tbe enchephalon is such, as to admit of very coniStiderable alteration in the 
relative position of its parts, without lesion of its structure. That such 
alteration in the relative position of its parts does take place is evident, 
^rom observations made on the circulation within the crania of infants. 
In these, the bones of the cranium are not fixed, but, to a certain extent, 
moveable to relation in one another and the contained parts, and they 
have been noticed to be moved to a greater distance from one another, 
s3rnchronously with every contraction of the heart. From this well known 
fact, it may fairly be deduced, that the parts of the encephalon are moved 
relatively on each other, by every exertion of the vis a tergo* Now, 
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grant the truth of the position, tliat die only way in which the blood 
can be passed from the encephalic arteries into the encephalic veins is by 
the operation of the contractility or elasticity of the coats of those of the 
former contained within the cranium, and it will readily be admitted, 
that if this power retains its usual vigour, while the vis a tergo is much 
increased by th^ quantity of blood discharged from the heart, by the in- 
creased rapidity with which it is discharged, and by the resilient power of 
the coats of the rest of the arterial system, increased by the additional 
stimulus and nutriment thrown into their vasa vasarum, the contractile 
power of the coats of the encej^ialic arteries will be completely overcome, 
and thus weakened, will admit of considerable congestion of these canals ; 
they being no longer able to discharge the proper quantity of their contents 
into the encephalic veins. 

Now, if the powers producing the congestion still continue to exert 
their force, it is evident, that the space due to the venous blood ia 
the encephaloo must totally disappear, or rather must be totally filled 
with arterial blood, contained in the dilated arteries. If this take 
place, the increased mass of arterial blood, being kept in a state of rest 
by the continuance of the powers of the vis a tergo, must producei 
the same effect as is produced by a solifL column, and thence act as a 
valve upon itself, more effectual in its operation, by reason of the whole 
of the atmospheric pressure ; which, owing to the obliteration of the 
venous canals, is' no longer counterbalanced by an equal force being given 
towards keeping this column in statu quo. The result of the influence of 
this solid column is, to prevent the nutritive blood, already in the cranium, 
from being pushed forward into the nutrient vessels, and the preventing 
any new blood being forced into the cranium. Now, that the opinion re- 
garding pressure being exerted upon the brain should be true, it would 
require that the brain should be itself compressible after all the fluid space 
in it is filled, that the column of fluid blood should be incompressible, and 
that the vis a tergo should be constant. 

Now the pressure exerted against the column of arterial blood .in die 
encephalon is only equivalent to the pressure, by which the arterial canals 
were congested, and by which, indeed, their calibre is now being increased. . 
And this pressure is by no means sufficient, in any manner, to compress, 
the substance proper of the encephalon, which, by accurate experiment 
has been found incompressible to any appreciable extent by very great force. 
Moreover, as the pressure exerted against this column is sufficient to over- 
come the pressure of the atmosphere, the accumulated local pressure, 
arising from a part of the canals being suddenly obstructed, is, necessarily, 
by the law of fluids, mentioned in the beginning of these observations, 
soon diffused through the whole arterial system, but more particularly 
and immediately will tend to dilate the external carot^ids, and all the. 
arteries given ofl* from the ascending trunks to the exterior of the head 
and neck. 

While reason indicates that such should be the appearances produced 
by arterial congestion, experience teaches that such is the case in the pre- 
monitory symptoms of apoplexy. These are, turgescence of the vessels 
of the face ; fullness of the cornea of the eye ; redness of the skin of the 
hiead and neck ; aud a seoi^e/of suffocation at the throat, and of tension. 
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over the whole surface of the head and face. Is this state of the arterial 
part of the encephalic blood-vessels, the anxious inquirer will demand,^- 
the cause of apoplexy ; and he may be fairly answered, that it will account 
for every variety, not only of apoplexy, but of coma ; perhaps, too, it 
may account for the phenomena of sleep ; it certainly will give a natural, 
an easy, and a simple explanation of death. ' 

- It has already been seen, that an unyielding column of blood may be 
made to occupy the whole blood space within the head, and that it is possible, 
because there are means supplied for the purpose, that the circulation may 
proceed without interfering with this column in any other manner than inr 
compressing it to the same extent, to which an equal space of arterial sur- 
face would be expanded by the vis a tergo. But the blood of this column, 
having elasticity ^s weU as the coats of the arteries, will, therefore, get 
rid of this compression by its expansive power, so that it cannot be much 
compressed, and, of course, cannot exert much power in compressing the 
brain. Besides, granting that the substance proper of the encephalon 
could be compressed, what evidence is there that such compression woifld 
produce any mischief whatever ? There can be no doubt that, to a cer- 
tain extent, the parts of the brain will admit of motion upon.one another, 
from what has already been said ; and, therefore, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, that the moving them one upon another, so as to obliterate the 
venous blood space, will not produce very bad consequences. The only good 
argument, indeed, used to show tliat pressure on the encephalon is pro- 
ductive of any bad consequences whatever, is that deduced from an expe- 
riment made upon an individual who had lost part of the cranium. When 
the silver plate, by which this part was guarded, was removed, and the 
fingers pressed upon the parts, symptoms closely resembling those of 
apoplexy were produced. But it must first be determined, that this 
pressure acted in any other manner than by expelling the venous blood, 
from the encephalon, and, at the same time, preventing sufficient arterial 
nutriment from reaching the extreme arteries ; the truth is, that, in 
the absence of a real knowledge of the cause of apoplectic seizures, pres- 
sure, however inconsistent with reasoning and experiment, furnished a 
convenient cloak for the indolence of the mind, which is ever ready to avoid 
the painful feeling of doubt and uncertainty, even by placing the creatures 
of fancy upon the throne of reason. It is, however, certain, that as the 
congested column of arterial blood cannot be moved on, inasmuch as it 
acts as a valve against itself, and the contractile power of the coats of 
the encephalic arteries is not sufficient to act against the unusual mass of 
blood supported by the vis a tergo, no part of this column can be pre- 
sented through the nutrient extremities of the canals, in order to produce 
that refreshment of the encephalic mass, which is necessary. I say neces- 
sary; because, every act, whether of voluntary or involuntary motion, 
whether of active or passive thought, destroys some portion of the ner- 
vous power, and, but for the manner in which nature takes care to be con- 
stancy renovating every the remotest comer of the nervous system, with a 
fresh supply of arterial blood, woijdd entirely paralyze after a few repe- 
titions, the efforts of any part of that system. It may, however, be- 
urged, that there is always a sufficient quantity of vigour accumulated in 
the encephalon to guard it against temporary casualties, and, therefore, 
that this cuttiug off of the nutrient particles of the arterial columns of the 
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encephalon, ^ill not act instantaneously ; whereas, in all cases of loss of 
sensation, and of the power of voluntary motion, these losses are sudden 
in their invasion, and would seem to indicate a more instantaneous de- 
rangement, than this antecedent offers. To this objection it may be an* 
swered, that as the other parts of the circulation may go on, for a short 
period at least, independently of that of the encephalon ; and as there is, 
by hypothesis at least, a certain quantity of nervous influence accu- 
mulated in the encephalon, so, until this accumulated influence be ex- 
hausted, the obsjtruction to the progress of the arterial column of the 
encephalon may remain without any very immediate consequences ; and, 
therefore, without betraying any evident symptoms of its existence, uolessy 
indeed, flushing of the face, distention of the eye, wide dilation o£ the 
nostrils ; all symptoms, probably, produced by an increased quantity of 
blood passed with rapidity through the exterior arteries of. the head, may 
be taken as such indications. As soon, however, as this accumulated 
influence is exhausted, then the effect of the arterial coiD^stiooi of the 
encephalon will be sudden, and as the encephalon is the part of the ner- 
vous system more particularly devoted to the senses and to thought, so it 
is first found, in an apoplectic attack, to afiect these functions. Thus, im- 
mediately preceding an attack of apoplexy, one of the first ^symptoms 
noticed is the loss of consciousness of that train of ideas, — ^unconnected 
with surrounding objects, — which had been passing through the mind ; sur- 
rounding objects next begin to assume less distinctness ; then, a sense 
of the existence of sensations connected with some part of the body, 
alone remains; finally, consciousness, and of course the power of vo- 
luntary motion, ceases. In this case, however, it by no means follows 
that involuntary motion should cease. On the contrary, as the action of 
the heart may sometimes go on independently of the circulation of the 
encephalon ; because, it may goon, to a certain extent, even without the aid 
of the encephalon ; and, as the involuntary motions of the body depend as 
much upon the spinal chord as upon the encephalon, so these motions ought 
not necessarily to cease, as a consequence upon the loss of motion. Accord- 
ingly, in syncope, epilepsy, coma, apoplexy, the involuntary motions are 
not stopped for some time after the power of voluntary motion is gone. 
But, as experiment plainly proves, that, although the involuntary powers 
may be, and are carried on for some time independently of the circulation 
of the encephalic mass, the integrity of that mass, or rather, of the 
circulation through that mass, is essential to these powers being sap- 
ported for any length of time ; so it is found in coma, epilepsy, and apo- 
plexy, if the powers of sensation cannot be to a certain extent relieved, 
the other powers, namely, of involuntary motion, cease, and death su- 
pervenes. 

It remains to be shown, how this arterial congestion of the encephalon is to 
be reheved. We have already observed, that the only manner in which the 
blood can be past from the encephalic arteries into the encephalic veins, is by 
the contractibn of the former, the vis a tergo^ at the same time, securing that 
no blood regurgitates from the cranium by the arteries, and that it passes 
on to occupy the venous spaces opened by the contraction of these ar- 
teries. In tlie case of congestion, the mass of the blood being much 
greater than usual in these arteries; and th<e vis a tergo being increased, 
the power of their coats is prevented from acting, by these powers, which. 
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actiog together} cancel and overcome it. Now, as long as this vis a tergo 
remains the same, the mass of blood being, under these circumstances, a 
constant quantity, it is manifest, that the encephalic arteries must 
remain powerless, and, therefore, Uiat the column of blood they contain 
must remain stationary. But if, in any manner, the vis a tergOf which, 
under these circumstances, is formed by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
the contractility of the arteries^ and the contraction of the heart, can be 
reduced, the action of the coats of the encephalic arteries may be again 
resinned, and thus relieve the congestion of their canals. In this ms a 
tergOt the atmospheric pressure being a constant quantity, the contractility 
of the arteries and the contraction of the heart must be diminished. 
Nature herself seems to have provided that this should be the case ; for, 
when the nutriment is cut off from the encephalon, by the obstruction to 
the motion forward of the arterial column, there only remains the pre- 
viously-accumulated nervous influence to keep up the circulation through 
the unobstructed arteries, while the effect of the blood thus circulated in 
keeping m the involuntary actions must be gradually exhausted ; inasmuch 
as the mnuence lent by the encephalon, towards the integrity of the action 
of the instruments, which nutrify the blood, is cot off: hence, the blood 
becoming generally weaker, the most nutritive part, or that thrown out 
by the systemic ventricle, and circulated by regurgitation through the 
coronary arteries, ceases to have the power of exciting such strong action 
in the heart, and thus diminishes naturally the vis a tergo, so as to allow 
the encephalic arteries to empty themselves, and thus to restore the balance 
of the circulating system, of the encephalon. Such a process as this 
would appear to take place in individuals, who fall down in a state of 
drunkenness, deprived of all power of voluntary motion, and of all con- 
sciousness, and who wake afterwards refreshed, but without the slightest 
consciousness of the state in which they have been lying. But if the 
patient, labouring under arterial congestion of the head, have been pre- 
viously broken down in constitution, so that the blood be not healthy in 
its constituents, or if he be, by temporary and local diseases, so oppressed 
that his blood be not so nutritive as in health, there is no doubt that ex- 
haustion will take place sooner, that there will be less previous accumu- 
lation of nervous energy, and that the patient will have much more chance 
of recovery ; because the vis a tergo will be sooner diminished than in a 
healthy and athletic subject. 

We must not omit, however, to bear in mind, that the sudden cutting off 
of, or interruption in, the nutrition of any part of the nervous system, is pro- 
ductive of a considerable shock to the part of the system guided by Uie un- 
nutrified or unrenovated nerves ; a shock which remains for a considerable 
time after the obstruction to the nutritive fluids is removed. Nor can the 
encephalon be an exception tp this ; and, accordingly, it is found, that every 
modification of coma, whether relieved by nature herself or by artificial re- 
medies, is followed by great prostration of strength. It must, thence, be an 
object of great importance to ascertain the most rapid manner of relieving 
the congestion by diminishing the vis a tergo. With the view of relieving the 
pressure, taken for granted by most practitioners, to be exerted upon the 
encephalon, bleeding moderately or profusely, by a small or a large 
orifice, from the veins of the ancle, the arm, or the neck, or from the 
temporal artery, purgatives, cathartics, stimiUants, sedatives, and emetics. 
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have been used according to the whim of the practitioner ; and, although, 
all of these have been, at times, successful, yet they have in numerous 
instances all failed. Now, if these views of apoplexy be correct, 
bleeding from both temporal arteries, at once, promises most speedy 
relief; because, in this manner, the blood, which is sent from the heart, 
for the purpose of passing through the encephalic arteries, ^nd which 
cannot enter these, on account of the unyielding column of blood which 
fills them, passes off without deranging the organs of sense, by dilating 
too tnuch the exterior arteries of the head. Besides, in this manner, a 
quantity of nutriant blood is carried off, without depositing its nutrient 
particles in the nerves.; and thus, the object of reducing the power of 
the vis a tergo is sooner obtained. It is remarkable, that this very 
practice has been found most beneficial, of late years, in every species of 
coma, and, of course, in apoplexy ; so that the reasoning upon the nature 
of the complaint, would lead to the same mode of treatment as has been 
already found beneficial. Collaterally, but collaterally alone, such a con- 
clusion would seem to favour the view here taken of the nature of apo- 
plexy. Whatever, however, tends to reduce the action of the heart, till 
such time, at least, as the coats of the encephalic arteries recover their 
power of contraction and transmission to the veins, must, under the views 
here adopted, be highly beneficial ; and hence, it is that emetics have 
proved useful adjuncts to blood-letting, where the stomach has been over- 
loaded after a large meal ; and hence, purgatives have been foimd bene- 
ficial, in relieving the bowels of their contents, probably, also, by pro- 
moting excretions into the^ intestines, and preventing the retention of the 
food long enough to afford a nutritive chyle ; so that they act with more 
power even than the lancet in diminishing the action of the heart. With 
the same views, bleeding either in the foot or arm may prove highly 
useful, particularly in persons of an irritable habit of body ; for, such a 
free extraction of blood from the arm by a large orifice, acts in a sudden 
and efficacious manner in reducing the action of the heart, both in respect 
to vigour and frequency. To the same end, the whole class of counter 
irritants may, on occasions, be employed ; perhaps, none with more effi- 
cacy than the hot foot-bath, or even the hip-bath ; for, by this application, 
a great quantity of blood is stopped for a time, at least, in those parts to 
which the stimulus is applied, and, in cases where the vigour and power 
of the constitution is broken down, this, perhaps, is the safest sort of 
remedy ; for the blood being retained in the lower extremities, the action 
of the heart is thus partially diminished, and may be more so, by the com-' 
bination of slight blood-letting, while the blood returning, after the relief 
of the encephalon, owing to the gradual removal of the stimulus, through 
the cooling of the water, is jg-eserved for the use of the recovered, though 
enervated system. But it too frequently happens, that neither hot water 
nor counter stimulants, nor emetics, nor purgatives, are to be procured 
in the place where this insidious attack exerts its force. In such cases, the 
lancet, judiciously used, must be relied upon ; and experience has amply 
shown, that its judicious use in this case depends upon the constitution of 
the patient, and the length of the period during which he has been insensible. 
If the patient be robust, strong, and plethoric, it may be sufficient at 
an early period to cut one or both the temporal arteries, but, if a long 
interval has occurred between the commencement of the attack and the 
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visit of the practitioner, it may be useful to open a vein in the arm at 
the same time. In either case, however, eight or ten ounces of blood 
will prove amply sufficient, or. at most sixteen ounces, for affording tem- 
porary relief. Should, however, the attack have lasted so long, that the 
action of the heart has already become feeble and indistinct, a diffusive 
stimulus, such as the tincture of Cayenne, a large dose of sulphate of 
Quinine, or in the absence of these, some spirits and water may fairly 
be administered, previous to the bleeding, to excite the action of the 
heart, while the bleeding should be commenced immediately the pulse 
begins to obey the action of the stimulus. This recommendation may, at 
first, appear opposed to these views of apoplexy ; but, it must be remem- 
bered ; that, although the vis a tergo is, at first, too great, yet, that this 
vis a tergo is absolutely essential to the action of the circulation of the 
head ;~for, unless it keep the. encephalic arteries dilated, although these 
may pour their contents into the encephalic veins, they will not have the 
power of emptying these veins. Hence, this practice, which has been 
extensively recommended and practised with success by some practitioners, 
in all congestions, is conveniently applicable to the case of apoplexy* 
where the action of the heart and respiratory muscles have already begun 
materially to fail ; not only in the case of the athletic, but even in that of 
the pale, emaciated, and ill-conditioned subject ; although, in the latter^ 
bleeding from the arm may judiciously be employed in place of that from 
the temporal artery. In all cases, we must be careful in inquiring into 
the circumstances immediately antecedent to the attack ; for, from these 
we must gather how far it may be the result of some affection of the mind, 
or of some active disease, affecting the constitution generally. According 
to our information, guided upon these premises, must we rest contented 
with having relieved the immediate and urgent symptoms, or proceed to 
establish, by the rules of our art, a better state of general health. In 
the first case, the bleeding and the general weakness always consequent 
upon the attack, will, most probably, change the 'train of ideas, and thus 
save the practitioner die necessity of supplying a diversion for the thoughts 
of his patient. But, in the latter case, the antecedents remaining unaltered 
must be carefully investigated, and treated according to their respective 
natures ; while the practitioner must be exceedingly careful to notice any 
tendency to the return of apoplectic symptoms ; a circumstance of very 
frequent occurrence in these cases. And as blood-letting may be re- 
quisite in these cases to relieve such a return, and. the blood is by no 
means in a very nutritive state ; it certainly is judicious, as it has been 
£[>und practically useful, not to abstract very large quantities of blood at 
once. Such are certainly the general indications of treatment in these 
cases. 

It may here be as well to explain how the principle here insisted on, 
namely, that a destruction of the powers of consciousness of voluntary 
and, subsequently, of involuntary motion is produced by cutting off 
the nutriment of the encephalon, explains two or three cases not quite 
so easy of comprehension as the rest. These are cases of death hora 
suspension, from strangulation, from loss of blood, by drowning, and of the 
involuntary motions observed in the muscles usually moved by volition 
alone, which sometimes take place in apoplectic attacks, and which, when 
violent, cause these attacks to approach to epilepsy. In the first two of 
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these cases, namiely, deatlifrom suspension waA. front strangutatim^ the same 
causes operate. In both there is from without a great compression of all 
the solid parts of the neck; in the former, they are compressed against the 
base of the cranium, in the latter, against the spine ; and the resuh of 
this compression must be, to obliterate the cavities of the very flexible 
veins, and, perhaps, also, to diminish those of the carotids ; but in neither 
can the calibre of the vertebral arteries be reduced, unless, indeed, in the 
first of the two, the neck become dislocated. In both of these cases, the 
pressure of the atmosphere remains, and, as in ordinary circumstances^ 
this would act equally in keeping the "encephalic venous canal foil, and in 
passing blood forward to the heart ; the whole of its action is now given 
to keeping the venous canal of the encephalon full. As soon, dierefore, 
as the small portion of the venous column without the cranium is dis- 
tended to its utmost, every forther distension of the internal venous canal, 
must take place at the expense of the arterial column. The arterial cand, 
as soon as it is so reduced that the heart's action can no longer increase, 
it, of course ceases to contract, and, therefore, to send more blood to 
its nutrient extremities. In this manner, then, the venous column may 
be supposed capable of being surcharged, at the expense of the arterial. 
But, it is manifejst, that this cannot happen where there is not an artificial 
obliteration of the passage between the veins of the neck and the heart. 
Similar to cases of this kind are those, in which a neckcloth has been tied 
too tight, or any article of dress made to compress the soft parts of the 
neck against the base of the cranium, or the solid front of the spine of 
the neck. If it be possible, also, that any impediment, perfectly closing 
the venous trunks in their exit from the head, can arise^ from compression 
of these vessels, produced by any internal derangements, such as dis- 
tension of the lungs arising from impediments to their circulation, such 
impediments would bring the venous columns into the same condition, in 
which they exist during strangulation; by causing the whole pressure 
of the atmosphere to act in sending the venous blood back against the 
venous column of the head. But it is matter of doubt, whether such im- 
pediments do actually occur. 

In the case of death by drowning, the nervous power is generally much 
exhausted by the exertions of the individual, as also by the terror and 
fright occasioned by the danger ; and the blood is prevented from being 
renewed by the epiglottis being closed with a violent spasmodic action so 
as to prevent the entrance of the water into the air passages. By these 
combined causes, the one, exhaustion, the other, the want of nutrition by 
the lungs, the action of the heart gradually becomes more and more 
feeble, and the vis a tergo is thus diminished. Now it has been previously 
shown that when the heart loses the power of contraction, the pressure, 
whether of air or water, is quite sufficient to keep both the venous and 
arterial columns of the head at rest ; that is, at rest as far as regards the 
transit of blood through th6 encephalon. For, it may so happen, that 
although there be no vis a tergo, die arteries of the encephalon may yet 
have, and from the appearances discovered upon dissection, would appear 
always to exert their contractile power so as to transmit the blood into 
the veins. But, the vis a tergo not operating in again distending the ar- 
teries, the veins cannot be emptied, being impressed with no power suffi- 
cient to overcome the- pressure of the external fluids by which the blood 
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is kept in the head. Thus, then, apoplexy supervenes in drowning, and 
this view is supported by the consideration of the means, by which reco- 
very has sometimes been induced when the individuals have not been 
too long a period in the water ; inflation of the lungs, warmth applied 
externally, and the passing of stimuli, by means of tubes, into the 
stomachs In these processes the great object is to nutrify the blood, and 
unless this is done by means of inflation of the lungs with new air, the 
apoplexy cannot be overcome. It is true that the lungs thus inflated 
must act partly in transmitting the blood through them, but we have no 
evidence whatever that the systemic ventricle can be stimulated to 
ActionTjy the presence of* blood in the pulmonary auricle. Therefore, we 
must either suppose that the contractions of the ventricles remain with 
the vie organiqtte, or, that they are excited through nervous communica- 
tions either from the impressions of warmth, or, of those derived from the 
stimuli. Thus blood, renewed blood is received from the lungs, although not 
iquch reenwed at first. The moment this renewed blood is forced against 
the arterial column of the aorta, the heart is stimulated by the regurgita- 
tion of the latest renewed blood into the coronary arteries, and thus 
raises the pulse slowly and feebly. At first this action is induced merely 
by mechanical agents, and afterwards by the hearts deriving sufficient 
strength, from the nutrified blood thus mechanically forced into it, to 
enable it to dUate the arterial coats sufficiently to excite general contrac- 
tion, and thus to renew the vis a tergo, necessary to expel from the veins 
of the encephalon, the blood which was kept there by the atmospheric 
pressure. From a consideration of these particulars it appears that the 
views here taken of this mode of death is at least highly probable, and 
nothing can be more desirable in the absence of real evidence. There is 
i^o doubt diat it is possible that in drowning, the fear and the violent 
efforts for delivery from the danger, may rapidly increase the action of 
the heart, so as to stimulate it to send an increased quantity of blood, 
with an increased momentum towards the head, and thus produce the 
arterial mode of apoplexy. But, it must also be remembered, that the 
.exertions soon overcome the force of the vis a tergOy and thus allow of 
the action of the coats of the encephalic arteries being excited: so that pre- 
vious to death, this case would seem to resolve itself into the same as has 
been considered probable above. The principal difficulties seem then to 
be removed ; and it does appear that this theory of apoplectic seizures 
may stand the test of inquiry. But still it is remarkable that in coma, 
although the powers of sensation are more or less destroyed, and, of 
course, those of consciousness and of voluntary motion, there are certain 
motions of voluntary muscles of the existence of which the patient is 
unconscious. At one time these actions are convulsive, rapid, and violent, 
and affecting all the muscles of the spine. At another, they are confined 
to the alae of the nose, and to the various muscles more particularly con- 
nected with the organs of respiration, and, of this class, to convulsive 
motions of the muscles of respiration. At other times, however, these 
motions appear to affect all orders of muscles with irregular action. But 
whatever be the different affection of the muscles, whatever be the degree 
of that affection, in syncope, epilepsy, coma, apoplexy, one set of 
s3nnptoms are invariable, namely, temporary absence of consciousness 
both of external impressions and of objects of reflexion, and a conse- 
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quent absence of desire to induce volition. By th^se symptoms^ the^ 
may be associated into one species of complaint, and the symptoms by 
which they are thus associated may be fairly explained on tlie principles 
laid down. That difference in constitution, strength, integrity of nervous 
commimication, should produce different consequences from the same 
antecedent, the cutting off the nutriment from the encephalon, and thus 
from the nervous system, is not wonderful. That these consequences 
should exhibit themselves in the form of twitchings, spasms, convulsions 
of the muscles, may, perhaps, be explained by the fact that at first there 
is not only an increased quantity of blood sent to the organs of sense, 
but by two roads through the medulla oblongata ; for the vertebral ar- 
teries send considerable twigs both from the parts of them within and 
without the brain, to the medulla oblongata and superior part of the 
spinal marrow, and certainly to the respiratory column of the medulla oblon- 
gata. As soon therefore as the transit of arterial blood through the 
encephalic part of the vertebrals is stopped, the blood must tend to find a 
vent through the branches without the cranium, and thus to 'add an un- 
usual stimulus to the medulla oblongata. As might be conjectured these 
involuntary actions are far more violent at the fu-st part of the fit than 
towards its close. The consequences of these various affections in pro- 
ducing lesions of the apparatus of the senses, and in destroying the power 
of volition over one or more muscles, or over a whole class, depend not 
improbably upon the changes of structure, or of the calibre of the vessels 
produced in these organs of sense, and in the medulla oblongata where 
the nervous fibres interlace, or in a manner partly change sides, by the 
sudden diversion into these canals of the quantity of arterial blood des- 
tined to have past through the cavity of the head. Such a diversion, 
particularly in the weakened and debilitated subjects, among whom apo- 
plectic affections are most common, to organs weakened either by local or 
by constitutional disease, must like every increase of the vis a iergo prove 
dangerous and sometimes fatal to their integrity. You must now be 
satisfied as to the influence of rupture of the vessels of the head, where 
it produces an extravasation, and as to that of the fluid sometimes so 
plentifully secreted within the cavity of the cranium. ' It is manifest that 
the effect of the extravasated or secreted matters must be to occupy part 
of that space, which under ordinary circumstances, is devoted to the 
transmission of fluid blood through the head. These matters, inasmuch 
as they have no connection with the circulating canals, must act in the 
same manner as the masses of the brain, or ]of solid matter : the space 
therefore occupied, by these masses must be taken either equally from the 
venous and arterial columns of the head, or more or less from one of 
these. But as these masses are similar in effect to masses of brain, and 
as the powers of the circulation remain the same, they will produce no 
more effort on the veins than on the arteries. But the actual, or total 
space to be occupied by the blood past through the arteries being dimi- 
nished, the quantity of blood sent to these vessels remaining the same, 
has an increased power, and thence can more easily produce such a con- 
gestion of these as shall obliterate the space due to the remainder of the 
encephalic venous system. Further than this it would appear, that these 
extravasations have no immediate effect, although they may, and undoubt- 
edly do produce, when long lefl in the encephalon, such irritation a% to 
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induce TariouB changes destructive, more or less, of the directing power of 
die organ, by unfitting it for being benefitted by the nutrient blood circu- 
lated through its vessels. It must certainly be admitted that exhaustion of 
-a portion of the accumulated nervous energy may take place from the 
■separation of structure produced by the dilacerations of the arteries 
•apposed by these mechanical obstructions. It may also happen that such 
lacerations may cut off a part of the influence, which might have been 
transmitted along the entire fibres. But, these are only a part of that 
host of circumstances, which tend, more or less in every ease, to render 
inanition of the brain more fatal, by exhausting a part o£ its previously 
accumulated power. 

The most important part of these views, however, is, that from them may 
be deduced a very simple explanation of death in most cases. Inanition 
-of the fountain head of the nervous system, namely the encephalon, is then 
the CAUSE OF DEATH ; this inanition must be produced by some change 
or changes in the quality of the blood transmitted through the systemic 
part of the circulation, or by some obstruction to the free transmission of 
a part of this blood through the nutrient vessels of the encephalon. But, 
as the vis a tergo is diminished by a rapid and sudden diminution of the 
nutrient power, and so diminished as not to be able to overcome the 
atmospheric pressure keeping the veins full, so, it is highly probable, that 
apoplexy would always take place from the interruption of die encephalic 
circulation previous to the entire exhaustion of the nutrient particles of 
the blood. Yet, this interruption to the encephalic circidadon acts more 
or less rapidly, according to the power of the system at the time, and, when 
that is at a very low point, will, perhaps, act more suddenly, and carry off 
the patient at once. Under this point of view, no disease has the specific 
power of producing death, but, every derangement of function, produced 
by alteration of structure, or lesion of continuity, however small, tends to 
prevent the full assimilation of nervous nutriment or stimulus : greater 
derangements, and irregular acUons of the body, or operations of the mind, 
all tend towards that state of the system, in which inanition of its helmsman 
may more easily supervene, and, in which that inanition may have lasted so 
long, that no efforts at resuscitation, no skill of the medical attendant can 
possibly afford rehef. Death, then, is a continuation of apoplexy, or 
rather of coma, to a period when the structures engaged have ceased to 
be obedient to the laws, which guided them while under the influence of 
the brain. Nothing can be more interesting than this view of the subject, 
because it accounts for the extinction of the demonstrations of life on 
precisely the same principles as the extinction of the powers of any me- 
<^hanical contrivance depending for its power on a supply of food. Dimi- 
nish the quantity of water supplied to the boiler of a steam engine, by any 
means, whether by a total or partial obstruction of^the pipes, or irregular 
action of their valves, and the action of the steam engine will be impaired ; 
cut it off alto^ther and its actions cease : impair the machine in other 
respects, or diminish the power of the fire at the same time, and the 
action ceases so much the sooner. 

[17] 
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BONES OF THE CRANIUM AND FACE. 

HOW TO FIND THEIR POSITIONS. 
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In the adult head, those are called indimdual bonet, which can be separated ^y 1 i 
art, 80 as to be distinct, without displaying any fracture of their substance. J 

In this demonstration it will be usefiil to begin from a given point, and, proceeding along 
a given line, to name all the bones crossed by the line. Those bones, not crossed by the 
given line, may afterwards be found by observation of the boundaries -of the bones already 
named. 

Take a piece of thread, and, placing one extremity of it on the centre of the anterior 
lower extremity of the chin bone, pass it along the surfkce of the face and head, taking 
care to keep it in a vertical plane passing through the middle of the fengitudinal course of 
the head, and, bring it back to the same point. 

A line will thus be made along the face and the head, which may be as well made 
in the imagination as with the thread, and which, for convenience, may be called V 2 
the tneHal line of the head. 

Divide the thread, or the mesial line of the head, into five equal parts, marking the 
points of division, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5. 

1. Rests upon the centre of the lower anterior base of the chin bone 

The middle of a bone called submaxWary ; 
fA space between two teeth called yron/ in- 
Xcitors of the eubmaxUkuy bene; 

{A space between two teeth called Jrimt in- 
cison of the tmperior maxiUary bone; 
The line of junction of two bones called the 
auperior maxillary bones ; 
The long diameter of a somewhat oblong 
^orifice ci^ed the orifice of Cfte note ; 
The line of junction of two small bones 
called the noial bonet ; 

and terminates at No. 2, which will be found to lie at the upper extremity of the line of 
the junction of the nasal bones. 

The line 2 to 3 rans upwards and backwards along the .convex snrfiue of a 
bone, which terminates posterioriy at 3, and is called the frontal bone. 

The zigzag line crossed by the mesial at 3, and running laterally from it, is 
called the coronal suture. 

The line 3 to 4 runs along the pointed productions made by a zigzag Hne, 
separating two bones called the parieial bones. The zigzag line is Mlled the sagUtal 
Muhare. 

At 4, the mesial line crosses another zigzag line, transverse to itself, which is 
called the Iqmbdoidal suture, and proceeds backwards and downwards along a 
convex bone called the oceipitid bone, and terminates at 5, which lies upon the 
posterior margin of a laige orifice called the foramen wtagnum, or great hole of the 
oodpital bone. 

Ist The long diameter of the foramen magnmm ; 
/"The nuddle of the anterior part of the oc- 
2nd. < dpital bone called its wedge, or cuniefitnn 
[jtrocess ; 

TThe sharp edge of a bone that divides two 
3rd. < oblong apertures one from the other, and is 
\ called the Fomer ; 

{The line of junction of twoi small bones, 
called palate bones ; 

{The line of function of two bones, ealled 
superior nutxiUary ; 

{The middle of the base of the inferior 
maxiUary bone ; 
and ^tanmnates at No. 1, from whence the mesial line began. 

We now proceed to fill up the list of the bones of the head, we have given, by pointing 
out the spheenoid, temporal, malar, ethmoid, and lachrymal, by means of the boundaries 
of t|M»e, whose position has been already determined. 
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Bones of the Craiiitim. kS 

TheBuperiovMazBlary anterioriy 

« , . , /anteriorly, interiorly, 
^Falatebones.... I lateraUy S-boimd a bone oaUed iS^lMMMJd^ . 17 




\ laterally 

bound a bone called Ethmoid, . . 20 



^— -Occipitet poBteriorly 

Vomer inferiorly 

Sphoenoid anteriorly and inferiorly ^ 

— Sub-maxiHary .. inferiorly ) 

superiorMaxillary anteriorly and interiorly ^ 

Spboenoid potteriorly and interiorly I. , . n j ,^ , m 

Temporal posteriorly & cxtorioriy f^"^ • ^""^ «»«d MiOar .... 19 

Frontel superiorly ) 

-SphoentM posteriorly I 

-Palate bones .... posteriorly and lateraUy | 

-Frontel superiorly and laterally I 

-Vomet inferiorly J 

-superiorMaxillary anteriorly and inferiorly \ 

-EUimoid posteriorly & interiorly > bound a bone called LachrymaL 21 

-Frontal... , superiorly J 

•superiorMaxillary exteriorly and laterally \ bound a bone called Inferior 

-Palate bones. . . . exteriorly and laterally / Spongy* 

r. , i .. .. \ oontuns four bones, called bonet 

•^^V<«»1 initscavity | ,^ the kUtrJu ear. 

'— — interioriy and laterafly bounds a bone called Stapes* . . . 

-— ~— ~— — ..... exteriorly and laterally bounds a bone called Malleus . . 

-Stapes interioriy and laterally bounds a bone called OrHculare, 



BASE OF THE CRANIUM AND FACE. 

RELATION OF THE BONES APPEARING THERE TO ONE ANOTHER. 

MAXILLO-OC6IPITAL PART of the MESIAL LINE . . • . 28 

This line is formed by that part of the mesial Une from between the two front indiors oC 
the upper jaw to the spinous process of the occipital bOne ; or, rather, it is a straight line 
joining these two points, and lying over the course of the mesial line. 

Bisect this Une. The point of bisection generaUy indicates the centre of the anterior 
margin of the foiaman magnum of the occipital bone. 

Divide the anterior half of this line into seven equal parts. 

From all the points thus made, draw Unes at right angles to this Une, and, to the hori- 
sontal plane, in which it lies, and intersecting the mesial Une. 

The extremities of these Unes wiU fell upon the following parts : — 

1st, On the anterior, inferior point of the meeting of the superior maxillary bones, 
immediately between the anterior alveolar processes of the front incisors of those 
bones. 

2nd, On the centre of the posterior margin of a foramen, called incisivum 

3rd, On the centre, of the palate, or, half way between the foramen incisivum, 
and the anterior margin of the palatine bones. 

4th, On the point where the palatine suture of the superior maaiUary bones 
meets the paiatine suture qf the palate bones, 

5th, On the point, where the palatine suture of the palate bones terminates pos- ^ 
teriorly, that is, where the posterior curved edges of the palatine plates of the V 3$ 
palate bone meet, and where the origins of the azygos uvuUs meet J 

6th, On the point immediately between the superior posterior termination of the vome , 

G 2 
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and the central point of the junction of the anterior surface of the etmufarm proeea qf 
the occipital bone with the posterior surface of the body of the ephenoidal bone. 

7 th, On a little prominence on the centre of the cunieform process of the occipital ^ 
bone, and the point where the anterior margins of the recti antici nu^oree muMelee > 34 
meet. J 

8th, On the centre of the anterior margin of the foramen magnum of the occipital bone. 

The relations indicated above, by the aid of the divisions of the anterior half of the 
mazillo occipital part of the mesial line, hold in the different races of mankind, the chief 
deviation being an occasional unusual prolongation backwards of the points of the paiatine 
plates of the palate bones. 

The portion of the mesial line between 1 to 4 runs along the palatine suture of ^ 
tJie superior maxillary bones ; that from 4 to 5 runs along the longitudinal pahtine > 35 
suture of the palate bones. J 

By the nuucillo-occipital line, and its division into equal parts, we become acquainted with 
the relative position of the parts of the anterior of the base of the cranium lyin^ along the 
mesial line. By drawing lines transverse, or at "right angles to this line in the. plane, on- 
which the head is supposed to stand when deprived of the under maxillary bone, and con- 
tinuing them to the bounding outline of the base of the cranium, we shall be able, by divi- 
ding these lines also into equal parts, to demonstrate what lies upon either side of the 
mesial line. 

LINES TRANSVEESE tO the MAXILLO OCCIPITAL LINE. 

We make the first of these lines pass through the second point of the maxillo-oecipitid 
line. All of them are bounded by the outline, which the bas& of the cranium assmnes,. 
when we are looking vertically down upon it, the cranium being placed on its crown. 
From the points, obtained by division and termination of these transverse lines, s%tught lines 
must be allowed to drop vertically on to the nearest points of the base, which will by their 
terminations indicate the points we wish to name. As these lines will be the same on either 
side of the nuuciUo-occipital line; we need only name the points, on which they fall on one 
aide, and we shall consider the point, to which the maxillo-^Hxipital line corresponds as 
No. 1, proceeding outwards with the numbers. 

The 1st of the transverse lines passes behind the two single pointed teeth called ^ 
canine, and before two double-pointed teeth called the anterior bicuspids. Divide > 56 
it into two equal parts ; It may be called J 

THE CANINO-BICUSPIDAL LINE 37 

Falls on the centre of the posterior margin of the foramen, called incisivum, 

of a band, or ridge of bone, separating the canine from 
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the bicuspid, and called the transverse alveolar process. 
Tthe point in the lower part of the margin of the so^et of the 
< eye, at which the pialar bone, after overlapping the maxillary ^ 3S 
(^bone, terminates. 

2nd, Passes behind the two posterior teeth with two points, called the posterior 
bicuspids, and before two teeth with five points called the anterior molares. Divide ^ 39 
it into two equal parts ; It may be called 

THE BICUSPIDO-MOLAR LINE 

(the centre of the bony table between the teeth, called the 
PtUate, that is, half way between the posterior margin of the 
foramen incisivum, and the anterior mesial point of the palate 
bones, 

2 /the centre of the band or ridge of bone between the bicuspid and 

' \molares, called the transverse alveolar process, 

A /the centre of that part of the malar bone in the margin of the socket 

' \of the eye, where that bone begins to turn backwards. 

3rd, Passes behind the two teeth having five points, and before two teeth having "^ 
four points, which are caUed posterior Molares, Divide it into two equal parts ; It > 42 
may be called ) 

THE INTER MOLAR LINE . . . • ^ . • 43 

Falls on the centre of the anterior termination of the palate bones. 

{the centre of the band or wedge of bone between the anterior and 
posterior molars, called the transverse alveolar process, 
fihe centre of the lower part ot the suture joining anteriorly "^ 

< the maxillary and malar bones, that is, on the anterior point > 44 

\o{ the insertion of a muscle called Masseter. ) 
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4th, Pastes between the posterior inferior part of the maxillary, and the posterior lateral 
part of the palate bones* Divide it into three equal parts ; It may be called 

THE MAXILLO-PALATINE LINE 45 

Tthe centre of the posterior edge of the plates of the palate bonet 

1, Falls on \ forming part of the palate, that is, just in the point, where the ori- 

V^gins of the muscles called azygot uvula meet. 

(the central point between the posterior inferior lateral pro- 
duction of the jM^e bones f called their pterygoid process, and 
the posterior termination of those processes of the superior 
maxillary, called alveolar processes. 

^the centre of the posterior part of a ridge running inwards and 
forwards to the mesial line upon the spJwenoid bone, dividing 
the great lateral production of the sphaenoid, called its greater 
" wing, into two nearly equal parts, one of which faces towards 
the side of cranium, and is called the temporal plate of the 
sphcenoid,t\ie other towards its base : at this point the ridge is 
^crossed by a suture, called the sphceno-temporaL 

{the centre of an arch of bone called the zygoma, where that 
arch is formed by the junction of a production from the malar 
and from the temporal bone, that is, in the centre of a suture 
called zygomatic^ that is, in the centre of the termination, 
posteriorly, of the origin of a muscle called Masseter. 

5th, Passes along the line of junction of the cunieform process of the occipital bone with the 
posterior surface of the sphaenoid. Divide it into three equal parts ; It may be called 
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THE SPHCENO-OCCJ^ITAL LINE 



^1, Falls on 
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the centre of the line of junction of the occipital and sphoenoid. 

''the anterior point of the long diameter of a foramen,icalled 
ovale. The long diameter of this foramen inclines outwards and 
backwards from the mesial line from this point The vertical 
line, whose lower point indicates this foramen, drops in its 
course downwards from the plane, Ist, on the point of junction 
between the inferior exterior termination of the transverse pro- 
cess of the palate bone called pterygoid, and the lower anterior 
edge of a plate of the sphoenoid diverging along the long dia- 
meter of the foramen o^e from the mesial line, called the ex- 
ternal pterygoid process of the sphoenoid. The vertical line, 
proceeding downwards, nearly bisects this plate, and, finally, 
terminates at the posterior part of the root of the same, which 
indicates the anterior point of the long diameter of the foramen 

^ovale. 
the suture at the base of the cranium, called sphaeno-tenytoraL 

Tthe centre of the flat origin of the process of the temporal, 

< which goes to form the lateral arch or zygoma, and therefore 
(^called zygomatic, 

6th, Passes across the cunieform process of the occipital bone. Divide it into 
equal parts : It may be called 

THE CUNIEFORMI-OCCIPITAL LINE 

^ Cthe centre of the mesial line of the cunirform process of the 

1, Falls on < occipital bone, on a little prominence which lies between the 
(^anterior margins of two muscles, called recti antici majores. 
i the slit between the side of the cunieform process of the 

< occipital bone, and the Interior edge of the scabrous part 
yo{ the temporal, called pars petrosa, 

{the junction between the prominent posterior lateral termi- 
nation of the sphoenoidal, called its spinous process, and a cor- 
responding prominence o{ the pars petrosa of the temporal bone, 
immediately above an orifice, called iter a palato ad aurem. 
Ahe centre of a little prominence immediately anterior to a 

< furrow proceeding outwards from the last mentioned point, 
Vand caXXeAfissura condyloidea. 
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^€ Bafies of the Craniwn. 

7th, P88MI along the anterior points of those ports of the ocdpital, whidi being \ 
in apposition with the first bones of the spine, are ealled condyles. Dl^de it into > 58 
three equal parts ; it may be called J 

THE CONftTLOIDBO-OCClPlTAL LIME 59 

1 Falls on / *'** centre of the anterior margin of the firamen magnmm of the «?- 
' \c^nUU bone. 

{the exterior anterior superior margin of the anterior condyloid 
foramenf that is, on a septum or band of bone dividing 
this foramen from a large irregular hole or cavity which is ^-60 
called fauajugularis. This line firom 2 to 3 crosses the longest 
diameter of t^ fossa jugularis. 
g . /the anterior interior part of the root'of a very long process . g, 

' 1 called Styloid. t 

4 . /the centre of the superior part of a ridge bounding a large \ ^.^ 

' — — "^Qj-jfl^g^ called meatus auditorius extemus. j 

Itnmedlately behind No. 4 of the last mentioned line there is a very large irregular 
projection from the temporal bone called the Mastoidf or matnillary, process. If we 
make a line to join the anterior points of the roots of these processes, we shall have ^63 
another line transverse to the mesial line. Divide the half of this line, as in the 
former cases, into four equal parts ; it may be called 

THE MA8TOIDBO-OCCIFITAL LINE. 

/the mesial line of the foramen magnum of th^ occipital bone, 
I at a point distant about a quarter of the length of the foramen 

1, Falls on < from No. 1 of the condyloideo-^teeipital Hne, the point, through }>64 
I which any lever, passed through this foramen, and support- 
Ving the cranium in a state of equilibrium, passes. 

^the inner margin of the condyloid process of the oedpiud hone, at a 
point distant about one-third from the anterior point of that process. 

2, ' " ■ H The vertical line, if produced downwards, crosses the posterior edge 
of the interior margin of the foramen, called anterior condyloid for- 

jonten. 
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fthe inner margin of a small foramen, situated without the 

< exterior edge of the fseta juguhris, ealled firamen siykn }- 65 

{jnaetoideum. 



9 „___ /the inner posterior condyloid maigin of the fossa jugularit. This 
' \line between 3 and 4 skirts the posterior margin of &e same fossa. 

} 

f. ^^^_^ (the point between the mastoid process^ and the ridge sturronnding the 
V^ ' \meaius auditorius estemus. 

These Hues pronuse to be of the greatest utility in enabling us to indicate at once the 
situation of the parts in this complex region. For, in the first pbce, we may readily point 

gut between which two of the lines any part lies, and, then, by giving the numbers in these 
nes, which are to be joined by imaginary straight lines, fix the boundaries, to which any 

part extends. 

fSee the Amiytieol Ttkle ^f Oie ConientSj on ike •fiptrile page J 

[17] 



AMBITION. 

What is Ambition, but the viewless wind 

Which passes o*er the Ocean of the mind 

Lest it should stagnate, and become the grave 

Of gems committed to its living wave ; 

Think ye this natural world would bloom so fresh and fair, 

If storms ne'er rose to purify the air? 

Does not tiie thunder on its fleiy winp; 

(Htimes a glow of balny freshneis bring ? 
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REGENERATION OF NERVOUS TISSUE. 

ATTEHPTEO TO BE ESTABLISHED BY EXPERIMENTS MADE ON TUflT 

PNEUMOOASTKJC NERVE OF CATS. 

By Dr. Prevost. 

(Fjrom tbe Meok de tat Soc. dte Phy, tt d'Hlst. Nat de Gen«?e, tern* UU p. s.) 

Last snmmer, baring taken five young cats at their birth^ I divided^ in every one of them^ 
tbe Irfil pneumoygattric nerve ; I took out portions of th7s nerve about six milHinetres in 
ength, (or ,23622 of an English inch) in order that the superior ends might be separated 
rom the inferior by a considerable interval. None of the cats appeared aflEbcted by the ope- 
ration : the cicatrization of the wound was rapid ; they continued to take nourishment, a» 
ch(mgh nothing had happened to them. 

^ One nunUh aftenoards, I cut the opposite, namely, the right pneumo-gastrk nerve 
^ of one of them ; it yawned frequently, and cried much with a hoarse vmce ; its re- 
^ spiration became more and more embarrassed, sometimes performed at distant in- 
tervals ; at the close of fifteen hours it was dead. 
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Examination Post Mortem. 

I examined careiully the pneumo-gastric nerve, divided one month |NreviousIy ; 
the superior and inferior exti-emities of it were both swollen : they were pointed 
one towards the other ; a whitish tissue not unlike thickened and disfigured neu- 
rilemma, united them. We may judge from the event of this experiment that this^ 
^substance did not transmit the nervous influence. 

I waited again one month, and then repeated, on the second of my cats, the same 
operation ; it was stronger, and died in the same manner as the preceding^ but after 
an interval of thirty-six hours. 
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Examination Poet Mortem, 

The examination of the body displayed upon the left pneumo-gastric nerve, the 
same kind of substance, of which we have already spoken, and which seemed t» 
cause a solution of continuity between the fasiculi of ^e superior and those of thv 
i^ inferior portion of the nerve. 
I had still two cats remaining, the fifth having perished by an accident. 

^ I waited this time for two months, and operated upon the third, then four months 
old ; it appeared to be little afiected ; three days afterwards, it being still full of 
life, I decided upon dividing also tbe right pneumo-gastric of its comrade, who 
suifered no more from the operation than itself; fifteen days elapsed, and yet the two 
cats were marvellously well. It was necessary to decide, if the preservation of their 
lives did not depend upon some anastamosis, which might keep up the nervous com- 
munication; consequently, I re-divided, in the first of the two, the right pneumo- 
gastric immediately above the place, at which it had been previously divided ; the 
animal bore this operation very well ; its respiration suffered no embarrassment ; 
thirty-six hours afterwards L divided, in the same subject, the left pneumo-gastric, 
above the situation of the first section of it ; at the end of thirty hours, the cat died, 
as if the two nerves of the eighth pair had been divided at the same moment. 
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Examination Post Mortem, 

I dissected, very carefully, the nervous trunks, which had been origjnaHy divided ; 
the superior and inferior portions of the left pneumo-gastric nerve were united one 
to the Other by a hard tumour, of a whitish appearance, on which tbe neurilemma 
appeared to be much thicker, than upon any other point I cut into this tumour 
and removed carefully all the thickened neurilemma, which, formed its most external 
layer ; I compressed the remainder between two plates of glass ; and, having placed 
it under the microscope, saw distinctly the filaments of the superior portion of the 
nervous trunk, prolonged into the inferior portion, through the interposed substance, 
indicating thus the restoration <rf the tissue in its integrity. By way of comparison, 
I examined in the same manner the cicatrix formed in the recent section ; no fila- 
ments could be traced in it : I repeated identically the same experiment upon the 
last of my cats, with a result altogether analogous ; and I deduce from these fiicts the 
^following conclusions : 
Ist. When a nerve has been divided, it is not suflScient for re-establishing its action^ that 
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the divided portions should be, as often happens, united by this whitish cellular tissue, 
which is interposed between them and adheres to both. 

2ndly . It requires that, in this interposed substance, nervous filaments should be prolonged 
from the superior to the inferior portion. 

This prolongation does not appear to have taken place until after a considerable length of 
time. 

I should add, moreover, that the prolonged filaments were not arranged, side by side, 
with the regularity which we remark in nervous cords ; they were, on the contrary, sepa- 
rated as if they had with difficulty obtained a passage through the interposed substance. 

FURTHER DEDUCTIONS. 

It follows from the third and fourth experiments, that a very imperfect state of the 
pneumo-gastric nerves is sufficient for supporting life. 

It follows from the same experiments, that nervous matter capable of transmitting ner- 
vous influence can be secreted without a neurilemma. 

That vessels, not immediately destined to secrete nervous matter, can form cellular sub- 
stance fitted to receive such matter, and afterwards the matter itself. 

And, that life is not much impaired by the destruction of one of the pneumo-gastrics. 



ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS, 
By the German Poet Goethe. 

TaANSLATSD FROM THK FRSNG^ OF FRKDSRIC DB IM01N8-LA88ARAZ. 

HISTORICAL NOTICE Sf PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR INTO FRENCH, 



Les Thteries sans les &itB, sont des m^tidrs d^esprit—Vauvenarques. 

There exist two very different modea*of regarding vegetables: one, and that 
the most common, compares together all the plants, which compose the vegetable 
kingdom: the other, compares with one another the various organs, which form the 
plant, and regards it aa an individual specimen of vegetable life. The first of these 
two methods of studpng plants leads us to a knowle(%e of all the vegetables, which 
are spread over the globe, their natural relations, their mode of life, and their uses. 
The second teaches us to become acquainted with the organs of the plant, their 
physiological functions, and the part they play in its vital economy. It studies the 
progress of the developements of the metamorphoses, the parts may undergo. It 
makes us look upon the plant as a being, which is bom, which grows, which re- 
produces its species, and wnich dies. In a word, one is the history of plantSy the 
other is the history of the plant. 

This last mode of regarding vegetables has received the appellation of Philo- 
sophy ; because, it is more intimately connected with the philosophy of nature ; but, 
In reality, these two modes of studving beings are inseparable. We could not well 
appreciate the natural relations of vegetables compared with one another without 
also rightly estimatkig the various appearances, under which the organs are dis- 
guised ; and, on the other hand, the true nature of the organs can only be deve- 
loped to us by a comparison of analogous parts in a great number of vegetables of 
different kinds. 

These considerations will render acceptable a translation of the ingenious 
Essay of Goethe, on the Metamorphosis of Plants ; tilne, and the observation of 
facts, having more or less established the truth of this theory. It was reserved for 
this poet, known for the ingenuity and the nature of his literary productions, to cast 
upon the vegetable the coup d'ceU of his genius, free from all systematic prejudice, 
and, to display to us the plant in all the simplicity of nature, exercising, \n silence^ 
and in mystery, the faculty of vegetating, of flowering, andof re-producing its species : 
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restraining the natural flight of his imagination, the poet, resti|ig tmon a small 
nmnber of common, but well chosen examples, imposes upon himself the task of 
conducting his readers, step, by step, by a path as simple, as luminous, towards the 
evidence of the truths, with which he is himself impressed. His theory, also, is 
eminently elementary, and well fitted to instruct, and to convince thoise, even, who 
have not deeply studied vegetaUes; and, in this point of view, it may serve as 
a model for those, who are desirous of rendering popular, a knowledge of !h6 
beings, which surround us. 

The first Edition of the " Metamorphosis of Plants " appeared at CK>tha, in 1780. 
Far from producing, at that time, any sensation, it was ill enough received by a 
public accustomed to look for nothing but poetical fictions from fhe pen of this fa- 
vourite author. They regarded him with distrust for having left the circle of his 
literary labours, and, they attributed this deviation to &e decline of his genhis* 
They forgot that the poet, who had, so often, dipped his pencil in the brilliant 
colours of nature, could in turn, without derogating m>m his talent, lend the chiurni 
of his pen to the description of her works. 

In spite of this bad success, the idea of the Metamorphosis germinated in obscu- 
rity, and, insensibly, made numerous and illustrious proselytes. Encouraged by this 
result, the author published, in 1817, a second edition of his Essay, Zvr Morpha- 
logic, heft, which has served as the text for this translation; although, since that 
time, we have been enabled to procure the original edition. But, in the interval, 
a celebrated Botanist, without being acquainted with the work of M. Goethe, 
guided by a superiority of talent, of which it does not belong to me to judge all the 
merit, aided by a profound study of the vegetable kingdom, and a considerable mass 
of facts and observations, published, in 1818, in his " Theorie Elementaire,"* the 
principles of the symmetry of organs, and, the History of their Metamorphosis, 
which he named " degenerations" (degenerescences.) Founded upon so solid 
a base, this theory, far from sharing the lot of Goethe's work, could not fiiil of 
causing numerous and rapid advances in the natural and philos(^hical study of 
vegetables, and this work was completed by the publication of the Organographie 
Vigitale,\ which brings together all our%ctual knowledge regarding the* organs of 
plants. 

Without entering, here, into a chronological detail of the earlier, or more recent 
authors, who have published views, analogous to those of Goethe, upon the Meta- 
morphoses of the Organs of Vegetables, we shall mention the principal. Among 
the more ancient botanists, who have compared the organs of vegetaoles with one 
another, and have studied their analogies, we may, without hesitation, place Joach. 
Jungius, whose " Isagose Phytoscopica/* published two centuries and a half back,^ 
contains an organo-graphic description of the parts of a plant, which is remarkable 
for the ingenuity and justness of the definitions. This work, too little known, 
would have immortalized its author, and| advanced by a century the age of Lin- 
naeus, if it had been appreciated in its day as it deserved. 

The theory of anticipation (prolepsii) of Linnaeus, which appeared in 1757, &r 
from spreading the knowledge of the Metamorphosis in Plants, on the contrary, 
retarded its progress ; his theory being, evidently, founded upon errors. We shall 
see, hereafter, how Goethe developes the defects of it ; nevertheless, in spite of 
these errors, this theory proves, that the Pliny of the North had recognized the 
gradual transformation of the organs : but, he attributed it to the transformation of 
uie layers of the stem, or to a sort of decortication analogous to that of insects.§ 
A little after this period, Gaspard Frederick Wolf, professor at the academy m 
Petersbur^h, caused one step more to be taken by Metamorphosis, and, positively, 
announced the identity of all the external organs of vegetables notwithstanding the 
diversity of their forms ; he recognized the resemblance of the leaves of the calyx 
to those of the stem ; the condensation into verticiles or whorls, vrYac^k is caused oy 

* D. C. Th6or. dem. de Bot Ire. Edit Paris. 

* D. C. Organ. V^ffet Ire. Edit Paris, 1827. 
t 1678, Sprengel Ctetah. de Bot II. p. Sa 

i AmcBnit. Acad. Vol. vi. pp. 334 and 96&. 
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the shortening of the spaces between the knots, the transformation of the calycinal 
leaves into petals ; the metamorphosis of the petals into stamens, &:c. &c. 

He attributed this series of modifications to the progressive diminution of the 
vegetative powers, but, impeded by his prinpiples, which would not allow him to 
overstep the bounds of the personal inspection of objects, he did not reflect that the 
vegetative power, while diminished in intensity, is replaced by the reproductive 
power, and, that the organs are thereby rendered more perfect, and ennobled. 

Goethe informs us, that he did not know these observations of Wolf at the pe- 
riod, when the first edition of his Metamorphosis appeared, and, that it was not till 
afterwards that he became acquainted with this anticipation of his opinions. 

In the number of more recent authors we shaU name, first, M. Aubert Du petit 
Thouars,|| who ccmsiders the flower to be a bud, and attributes the formation of 
floral organs to the transformation of the leaves. 

The ingenious Turpin, in his " Iconographia," also recognized the identity of all 
dke appendicular organs of vegetables. 

Finally, the celebrated R. %rown appears to have equally known the intimate 
analogy of the external organs, and, their progressive derivations in the floral 
«rgans.1F 

Thus, we are justified in saying that the metamorphosis of the organs, is gene- 
raUy admitted in the present day by the majority of botanists, of all countries. As to 
die fundamental idea of the Metamorphosis, it must be understood in this planner ; — 
that the diflerent appendicular organs of vegetables, such as sepals, petals, stamens, 
and carpels, exist virtually, but not actually, in the stem leaf; that is to say, that 
the same power of evolution, which, in given circumstances, produces a leaf, may, 
under other circumstances, produce a sepal, a petal, &c. 

This fundamental basis of Metamorphosis is the only point, on which all the 
authors cited, appear to be of one Opinion ; but, it remams to determine, either by 
experience, or by observation, what are the anatomical and physiological changes 
which the primary or (original) organ undergoes in each of the six periods, dis- 
tinguished by Goethe in the regular metamorphosis. The system of alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction, united to the presence of the more finely organized vege- 
table juices, is it sufficient, as in the opinion of Goethe, to explain all the changes 
of nature, and form, which we perceive in the divers external organs of vegetables? 
I shall not allow myself to hazard an opinion on this subject ; but, this question 
appears to me worthy of the attention of botanists. 

Berne, 2nd June, 1827. 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

1. All, who observe plants with any degree of attention, will easily perceive, 
that certain of their external parts, are transformed, and assume more or less the 
aspect of the adjacent parts. 

2. Thus, for example, simple Flowers become double, by the stamens and the 
pistils being chaneed into petals, resembling, closely enough, in most instances, 
those of the corolla, in regard to form and colour ; but, frequently, preserving ma- 
nifest traces of their origin. 

3. By bearing in mind, that, in these double-flowered vegetables, the plant mani- 
fests the power of retrograding in the developement of its parts, and, that the 
usual order of the process is, at it were^ inverted, we shall be more attentive to the 
course which nature follows in their regular developement ; we shall be induced to 
study the Laws of these transformations, while they vrill unfold to us the means 
by which nature creates forms, difiering very much in appearance, by simple modi- 
msations of a single and similar organ. 

4. The secret affinity of several of the external organs of vegetables, such as of 
the leaves to the calyx, the petals to the stamens, as well as the manner, in which 
they arise one after another ; and, in some measure, proceed one from another, 

n Journ. de Phjfs. t LXXXIX. p. 385. (1819.) 
f Linn. Trans. XIII. page 311, note. 
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haS) for a long period, being suspected by naturalists : some, even, have care- 
fully studied these analogies and transformations, and have named, MetamorphosU 
of Plants, the phenomenon, by which a single and similar organ is presented to us 
under a great diversity of forms. 

5. This metamorphosis, displays itself in three modes : regular, irregular, and 
accidental, 

6. The regular metamorphosis may be named ascending (ascendante) ;* it de- 
inonstrates itself by a series of progressive developements, from the evolution of 
the seminal leaves, until the complete maturation of the fruit ; >it proceeds, from 
step to step, by a series of successive transformations, even to the final destination 
of the plant, which is the reproduction of the species, lliis is the class of metamor- 
phoses, which I have studied with attention for several years, and, which I shall 
attempt to develope in the present essay. 

I shall, here, confine myself to the consideration of annual vegetables, which 
encrease by a series of uninterrupted evolutions, from their germination, to their 
reproduction. 

7. The irregular metamorphosis may likewise he named descending (descend- 
antef : for, in the preceeding case nature hastens to arrive at the highest point in 
her scale of developement, in the latter she appears, on the contrary, to re-^escend 
for some degrees. In the former we see her, as it were, led on by an irresistable 
impulse, to work actively, in. order to prepare her nuptial couch, by unfolding her 
brilliant flowers. In the latter, on the contrary, she seems, as it were, paraiysed, 
and, languishing and irresolute leaves her labour uncompleted, in a state, which, 
indeed, calls for our admiration, but is, nevertheless, sterile and imperfect. The 
observations, which we must necessarily make in this class of metamorphoses, wiU 
discover to us the mysteries of the regular metamorphosis ; and, what in this, we 
can only conceive by the aid of thought, will become apparent to our senses, in the 
irregular metamorphosis. We may then hope to arrive by this course, as simple 
as satisfactory, at me result, which we have in view. 

8. We shall not dwell upon the accidental metamorphosis, produced, either by 
the punctures of insects, or, by some other fortuitous or foreign cause ; for, this 
class of metamorphoses, would only tend to make us deviate from the direct path 
we ought to follow ; and might, even, baffle us in our object. Elsewhere, perhaps^ 
we shdl have an opportunity of speaking of these monstrous excrescences, which,, 
however, appear to nave determinate limits. 

9. I have endeavoured to explain myself, in this essay, without the aid of plates 
or figures, which could not fail to be of great utility. { I intend to publish them, 
hereafter, and shall find an opportunity of doing so the sooner, as I have many ob- 
servations to add to this preliminary work. It will be, ;then, less necessary ta 
proceed with a measured step, and, I shall have an opportunity of assembling 
together the facts relative to my subject, and to cite the previously made observa- 
tions of authors, whose ideas are in accordance with my own. I shall no longer 
i^eglect making use of the labours of the cotemporary authors, by whom science is. 
honoured. For the present I lay before, and dedicate to them these pages. 

ON THE SEMINAL LEAVES, OR COTYLEDONS. 

10. As we purpose to follow, step by step, the progress of the devel(^emcnts in 
vegetables, we must consider the plant from the moment, at which it begins to gei^ 
minate. At this period we easily recognize the parts, which peculiarly bel(Hig to 
the new plant, i It frees itself from its seminal envelopes, and ordinarfly leaves 
them in the earth. After its radicle is fixed in the soil, it puts forth the first organs 
of vegetation, which indeed previously existed, though hidden by the integumenta 
of the seed. 

11. Thee^ primary organs are known under the name of Cotyledons ; (PL 2, f. I 

' * Or progressive (progressiye) metamorphosis adscendentia. 
■f Or retrograding (r^trocrradante) (metamorphosis descendentia.) 
t We hare endeavoored m this translatioii to supply all that are necessary. 
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k 2) they have also been called teminal leaven^ lobet, &c. ; denominattonr applied 
with die view of expressing the appearance, which they offer to our inspection. 

12. They are, often, irregular enough in form, very thick in proportion to their 
length, ana filled with dead matter ; their vessels are, with difficulty, distinguishable 
from their substance ; they have bften no resemblance to leaves, and, we should be 
very much tempted to consider them as peculiar organs. 

13. But, in sevend plants, they approximate in form to leaves; (PI. 4, f. 1, 2^ 
& 4) they are flat, and become green, when exposed to the influence of the 
ligh^ and of the air ; their vessels are more distinct, and resemble the nervures of 
leaves. 

14. FinaHy, in a great number of cases, they have completely the appearance 
of leaves ; (PI. 4, f. 1 & 2) their vessels are divided into delicate ramifications 
their remarkable resemblance to leaves, which are developed immediately after 
them, no longer permits us to consider them as distinct oigans, but forces us to» 
recognize in these cotyledons, the first leaves of the stem. 

15. As it would be impossible to conceive a leaf, without the knot (noeud), 
which bears it, or a knot without a vital point, we may conclude that the point of 
the little stem, to which the cotyledons are attached, is the first vital knot of the 
plant (PI. 2. f. 1. The collar answers to the first vital knot.) This notion is 
confirmed by the plants, which have buds proceeding from the aiullae, even of the 
cotyledons, and which produce branches m>m the first knot, as in the instance 
of the bean (vicia fabala). 

16. The cotyledons are, commonly, two in number, a circumstance, that leads 
us to make an observation, of which hereafter we shall perceive the great import- 
ance, namely, that the cotyledons are opposite, in the first vital knot, even though 
the succeeding leaves be alternate ; there appears then, already, in the first vital knot 
an approximation, and a connexion of certain parts ; which nature afterwards sepa- 
rates, and removes to a distance from one another. This is still more remarkable 
in the species, in which the cotyledons are more numerous, and verticillated round 
the same knot ; whilst the leaves, developed in succession round the stem, which 
arises from the middle of this first verticil, or whorl, are isolated. This is very 
distinct in the germination of the pines ; a crown of pinnay ranged in the form of a 
circle, forms a species of calyx, a primary observation, to which we ahall often have 
occasion to recur. 

17. We shall not occupy ourselves, at present, with the vegetables, of which the 
embxyo is provided with a single lobe or cotyledon, their germ being composed only 
of a single shapeless mass. 

18. But, we shall remark, that the cotyledons, where they most resemble the 
leaves, are, nevertheless, always much less developed than those, which succeed 
them. Their circumference is, ordinarily, simple and entire : they are, but rarely, 
found to have any trace of serratures ; and, their surfaces are often deprived of the 
hairs, glands, &c. which, frequentiy, cover the more developed leaves. 



SUCCESSIVE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE LEAVES AT THE JOINTS OR 

KNOTS OF THE STEM. 

19. If we now fi^llow, attentively, the successive and continually more perfect 
leaves upon the stem, we shall find nature performing, almost under our eyes, her 
progressive efforts at perfection. In the embryo, even, two, or several leaves, are 
often already discernible between the cotyledons ; (Faba Major j see pi. 2, f. 1 
& 2) ; they are known, in their folded state, under the name of plumule^ or 
plumtda. Their form difiPers both ftom that of the cotyledons, and that of the 
leaves, which succeed themselves, and vary according to the species. They differ, 
ordinsurily, from the co^ledons in having their surface flat, their substance mem- 
branaceous and entirely foliaceous, and, their colour green ; they always spring 
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from a very distinct vital knot ; so that their perfect identity wiih the sncceecSng 
stem leaves can no longer he douhted. Nevertheless, they are commonly distin- 
guishahle from these hy their circumference, the edges of which are less attenu- 
ated and less finished. 

20. We ohserve, moreover, that the leaves acquire, from knot to knot, a more 

Serfect developement ; the midrib becomes elongated, the lateral nervuret, which 
iverge from it to the right and to the left, spread more and more while expanding 
and ramifying towards the edges. The varying relations of these nervures to one 
another is the principal cause of the different forms of leaves ;f they become cre- 
nulated, lohed, or compounded of several leaflets, and, in the last case, present a 
complete representation of a branch. The leaf of the date-tree afibrds us a mani- 
fest example of this extreme decomposition of a leaf originally very simple. On- 
examining a series of these leaves, we find that the midrib is prolonged ; that die 
bundles, of which it is composed, are separated, and expanded ; that &e Imib yields 
to these efforts of the nervures, is torn, and the simple, becomes a very divided leaf, 
which emulates a branch. (PI. 2, f, 4). 

21. As the evolution of the leaves becomes more complete, the petiole is more 
distinctly formed, whether it adheres immediately to the lamina of the lea^ or 
forms a tail capable of being detached from it at a later period. J 

22. Several vegetables, such as the orange trees, teach us that this petiole is 
itself susceptible of becoming foliaceous, (the leaves of the acacias of New Holland 
are a very staiking example of it, see pi. 2, f. 3), and this kind of organization will 
lead us to make, hereimer, certain observations, which we must defer for the 
present 

23. Nor can we fiurther dwell here upon the stipuke ; we shall simply remarky 
en passant, that, when they adhere to the petiole, they play an important part in the 
transformations.!! 

24. While the leaves receive their principal nourishment from the 'more or less mo- 
dified fluids, which they receive from the stem, they ewe to the influence <^ light 
and of air their more perfect developement, and the deMciU^ of their tissue ; for, we 
see that the cotyledons, enveloped oy the integuments of the seed, and filled with 
a dense matter, have a coarser organization, and that vegetaUes, which grow iit 
water, have leaves less perfect in their organization than mose, iHbich grow in the 
air; moreover, the same species will produce leaves, whose tissue will be less perfect, 
and surface more united, when it has vegetated in a low and marshy soil ; whilst 
when transported into more elevated spots, their suifiice will there become rough 
and haiiy, and their tissue will be more finely elaborated. 

25. Thus, the anastomosis of the vessels, which branch from the nervures, anS 
which tend to join one another by their extremities, in forming the delicate network 
of the leaf, appears, if it be not absolutely determined, to be very much favoured 
by the influence of the aerial fluids. In observing the capillary, or tubular form, of 
the leaves which grow under water, we are disposed to attjibute it to the defect of 
the anastomosis. This is, what we are taught by the ranunculus aquaticus, the 
submerged leaves of which are fibrous, while those developed out of the water are 
anastomosed and laminated. We find also, in this species, certain leaves half 
fibrous, and half laminated and anastomosed, which indicate the passage frx)m one 
state to the other. 

26. We are convinced by experiment that leaves absorb different kinds of gazes, 
and combine them with the substances, which they contain.* It cannot be doubted 
that these improved substances are brought back into the stem, and serve for the 
nutrition of the buds, which arise in their jvicinity.f The gas transpired by the 

f See De Cand. Theor. Element de Bot. 3de Edit p. 361. art. 7. 
t Aa the petioles of articulated leaves or leaflets. 

It This organ is one of the most embarrassing in the theory of tnuisfininalions: rajr ingeniona friend, 
J. Roeper, has very well observed that the stipnles form the exterior calyx of the PoteBtiUas and «f other 
Rosaceae. 

* Th6od. de Sanssure, Rechereh. Chim. snr la Veget. 
+ Knight. Philos. Trans. 
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• 33. We have already remarked a similar approximation in the cotyledons ; and 
we have seen several cotyledonary leaves, ana, evidently, several vital knots, mr- 
ranged romid the same point. In the species of pines, (PI. 4, f. 5), there pro- 
ceeds from the seminal envelopes, a crown of pinnse spreading in a ray-like manner ; 
these pinnules, contrary to what we generally see in cotyledons, are already fo-- 
liaceous ; thus, we observe, even in the first infancy of the plant, indications of this 
power of nature, by which, at a more advanced period, the transformation of the 
organ into the state of flower and of fruit is effected. 

34. We see, in several flowers, stem leaves, approximated together beneath the 
whorl of petals, forming a species of involucre, or calyx. As these leaves absolutely 
preserve their form, it is sid&cient for us to accustom our eyes to regard them in 
this light, and also botanical terminology, which has designated them under the 
appellation of Jlaral leaves. 

' 35. If we pay more attention to the phenomena of gradual transformation, we 
remark that the stem leaves approach one another, (PI. 4, f. 5), are contracted, are 
transformed, and glide, as it were successively, into the cal3rx, as is easily^ seen in 
the common calices, or the involucres of the radiatae, and particularly of the Turn- 
sol and Marigold. 

36. This power of nature to assemble several leaves round the same point of the 
axis, gives rise to a new phenomenon, namely, such an intimate union of the parts, 
by means of a partial or total soldering of these parts to one another, as render 
their primitive forms not at all recognizable. 

The parts, thus approximated, and pressed one against another, are in contact . 
while young, and become united by their soft parts, which are at that period sup- 
plied with a highly organized lymph; the fibres interlace, anastomose, and thus 
generate the calices, improperly named monophylloui, or one leaved, the margin of 
which, being more or less deeply divided, might have led us to the conclusion, that 
they are originally composed of several pieces. We may easily convince ourselves 
by personal inspection of this being the origin, by comparing the calices deeply 
divided, with those whose leaflets are free, and, particularly, by examining atten- 
tively the involucres of several radiate flowers. We shall see, for instance, that the 
involucre of a Marigold (Calendula officinalis) which, in the systems, is described 
as simple and many times divided, is composed of several leaflets soldered together, 
to which some contracted stem leaves are added and superimposed. 

37. In several vegetables, the number and the form of the isolated or connected 
leaflets of the calyx, verticillated round the axis, are definite, as well as the number 
and tlie form of all the succeeding whorls, which compose the flower. It is upon 
this numerical definiteness, and upon the form of the parts, that the progress, the 
solidity, and the success of botanical science, in the present day, principally depend. 
In other ^ecies, the number and the form of these parts are not constant ; but, the 
masters or the science have sought, by diligent observation, to discover the limits 
of these anamolies, and to circumscribe them within a narrower circle. 

38. Thus, nature forms the cal3rx by producing at a simultaneous evolution, and 
by verticQlating round a common centre a more or less definite number of leaves, 
and, consequently, also several knots, while, hitherto, this evolution has been suc- 
cessive and separated by intemodes. If a superabundance of nourishment have 
impeded the formation of the flower, these same parts will be developed at a dis- 

natnre invariable operates by a general law, which, however much it \% impeded by circumstances stUl 
maintains its vigour, will recognize the whorl of leaves as the calyx of this flower. If indeed it be not the 
calyx, we have a flower perfect in all its parts, but destitute of a calyx, a thing never yet observed; or, we 
are reduced to suppose that the calyx in this instance has been converted into petals, an h3rpothe3i8 which 
so manifestly facilitates a belief in the tnith of Goethe's explanation, tiiat we need only point it out We 
do think that the inspection of this specimen at once controverts the opinion of our worthy Prt^Msor 
Dr. Thomson, through whose kindness, and by the aid of whose pencil we possess it, viz. that nature can 
inatxtute monstrous and anomalous arowths whenever and wherever she pleases, and by laws, which have 
HO reference whatever to the general rules of growth, with which the conception of her Creator decreed 
that the species should grow and fulfil the end of its being. We have, however, more convincing specimens 
in our eye, which we may perhaps figure in our next number. An inspection of Platb 3 will, we think, 
much confirm the truth of our opiiiions. 
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leaves of certain plants, and, even, by their vessels, has been analysed, so that we ' 
may be perfectly convinced of this fact 

27. In several vegetables, each intemode of the stem appears to proceed from 
the preceding knot. In those, in which the intemodes are distinct and separated 
by transverse partitions, such as the graminesB and juncese, this species of jointing 
is very manifest ; it is less manifest in the species, in which the knots are open, or 
simply filled with cellular tissue. But, as they refUse to the pith, for reasons, which 
appear to us to be well founded, the rank which it had usurped in the other parts 
of the vegetable, and as they do not hesitate to attribute to the internal part of the 
bark, or to the libera all the vital power of the plant ; they will be the more easily 
convinced, that, if the superior intemode proceeds from the inferior knot, and re-* 
ceives from it, the juices which nourish it, these juices must reach it in a state of 
filtration, elaborate in proportion to the height, at which the intemode is situated, 
and, that the leaves, which proceed from it, participating in this perfecting process, 
will have a more fine and cfelicate texture, and wfll carry, in then* turn, to their re^ 
spectivei>uds a more subtle lymph. 

28. It is by such means that the vegetable, by freeing itself through diflferent 
channels, from the crude and gross ftuios, and, by transmitting from knot to knot 
a l3nnph successively more elaborate, arrives, by means of this progression, to the 
degree of perfection, awarded to it by nature. Then, a new phenomenon offers 
itself to our consideration ; it informs us that the state of vegetation, we have been 
considering, is terminated, and that we have arrived at a new stage, namely that of 

Jlowering, 

PASSAGE OF THE VEGETABLE INTO THE STATE OF FLOWER. 

29. The passage of the vegetable into the state of flower, is abrupt, or gradual: in 
the latter case, we find that the margins of the leaves have a tendency to contract, 
and that the niunber of the incisions diminishes, while the inferior part, which at- 
taches them to the stem, is more or less enlarged ; we see, also, that, although the 
intemodes are not always elongated the stem biecomes more slender and delicate. 

30. It has been observed that a great abundance of nutriment retards, or even 
prevents, the flowering, and that a moderate, or even stinted quantity, on the con- 
trary, hastens it The functions, already attributed to the stem-leaves, become 
thereby much more developed. Thus, as long as there remains any crude juices to. 
be refined, the organs devoted to this purpose must acquire all their developement, 
in order to be able to accomplish this necessary process. 

When the nourishment is too abundant, this operation must be incessantly 
renewed, and the flowering is thus rendered almost impossible ; if the nourishment 
be withdrawn, this operation is facilitated and shortened; the foliaceous organs 
become more delicate, the preponderating effect of a more refined and pure sap ia 
manifested, the metamorphosis of the parts becomes possible, and is gradually and 
unintenruptedly effected. 

FORMATION OF THE CALYX. 

31. This metamorphosis, also, is frequently abrupt, and, when this is the case, 
the stem becomes elongated and suddenly attenuated from ^e intemode, where the 
last leaf arises, and the leaves become approximated, and arranged in a verticil, or 
whorl, round its axis. 

32. We may easily convince ourselves by a series of observations, that the parts 
of the calyx are the same organs, which we have, hitherto, seen under the form of 
stem leaves, and which appear to be, at this point, more or less modified in their 
form, and united together into a verticil roimd the same plane of the transverse 
section of the axis. (See pi. 3, f. 2 & 6, and pi. 4, f. 3).* 

* In tills fiff. there are absolutely five leayes partly chaneed into tiie calyeine s^sments Yerticillated round 
the axis, as inn the effort to form a calyx, and some even of their parts are amalsamated or wdded together 
The continoatiim of the stem above tiiis whorl of leaves is green, and dotted with thorns, hairs and 
glands as below; and is terminated by a rose destitute of a calyx. Those, who are accustomed to trace, how 
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33. We have already remarked a similar approximation in the cotyledons ; and 
we have seen several cotyledonary leaves, and, evidently, several vitial knots, ar- 
ranged round the same point. In the species of pines, (PL 4, f. 5), there pro- 
ceeds from the seminal envelopes, a crown of pinnae spreading in a ray-like manner ; 
these pinnules, contrary to what we generally see m cotyledons, are already fo-- 
liaceous ; thus, we ohserve, even in the first infancy of the plant, indications of this 
power of nature, hy which, at a more advanced period, the transformation of the 
organ into the state of flower and of fruit is effected. 

34. We see, in several flowers, stem leaves, approximated together beneath the 
whorl of petals, forming a species of involucre, or calyx. As these leaves absolutely 
preserve their form, it is si^cient for us to accustom our eyes to regard them in 
this light, and also botanical terminology, which has designated them imder the 
appellation of floral leaves, 

' 35. If we pay more attention to the phenomena of gradual transformation, we 
remark that tne stem leaves approach one another, (PI. 4, f. 5), are contracted, are 
transformed, and glide, as it were successively, into the cal3rx, as is easily* seen in 
the common calices, or the involucres of the radiatae, and particularly of the Turn- 
sol and Marigold. 

36. This power of nature to assemble several leaves round the same point of the 
axis, gives rise to a new phenomenon, namely, such an intimate union of the parts, 
by means of a partial or total soldering of these parts to one another, as render 
their primitive mrms not at all recognizable. 

The parts, thus approximated, and pressed one against another, are in contact 
while young, and become united by their soft parts, which are at that period sup- 
plied with a highly organized lymph; the fibres interlace, anastomose, and thus 
generate the calices, improperly named monophyUaus, or one leaved, the margin of 
which, being more or less deeply divided, might have led us to the conclusion, that 
they are originally composed of several pieces. We may easily convince ourselves 
by personal inspection of this being the origin, by comparing the calices deeply 
divided, with those whose leaflets are free, and, particularly, oy examining atten- 
tively the involucres of several radiate flowers. We shall see, for instance, that the 
involucre of a Marigold (Calendula offlcinalis) which, in the systems, is described 
as simple and many times divided, is composed of several leaflets soldered together, 
to which some contracted stem leaves are added and superimposed. 

37. In several vegetables, the number and the form of the isolated- or connected 
leaflets of the cal3rx, verticHlated round the axis, are deflnite, as well as the number 
and tlie form of aU the succeeding whorls, which compose the flower. It is upon 
this numerical definiteness, and upon the form of the parts, that the progress, the 
solidity, and the success of botanical science, in the present day, principally depend. 
In other species, the number and the form of these parts are not constant ; bu^ the 
masters oi the science have sought, by diligent observation, to discover the Ihnits 
of these anamolies, and to circumscribe them within a narrower circle. 

38. Thus, nature forms the calyx by producing at a simultaneous evolution, and 
by verticiUating round a common centre a more or less definite number of leaves, 
and, consequently, also several knots, while, hitherto, this evolution has been suc- 
cessive and separated by intemodes. If a superabundance of nourishment have 
impeded the formation of the flower, these same parts will be developed at a dis- 

natore inraiiable operates by a general law, which, however much it is impeded by circumstances still 
maintains its rigour, will recognize the whorl of leaves as the calyx of this flower. If indeed it be not the 
calyx, we have a flower perfect in all its parts, but destitute of a calyx, a thing never yet observed ; or, we 
are reduced to suppose that the calyx in this instance has been converted into petals, an hypothesis which 
so manifestly fieicUitates a belief in the truth of Goethe's explanation, that we need only point it out We 
do think that the inspection of this specimen at once controverts the opinion of our worthy Professor 
Dr. Thomson, through whose kindness, and by the aid of whose pencU we possess it, viz. that -nature can. 
itiMHtute monstrous and anmnalous growths ivAen«oer and wherever she pleases^ and hy laws^ which have 
no r^erence whatever to the general rules of growth, with which the conception of her Creator decreed 
that the species should grow and fulfil the end of its being. We have, however, more convin(*ing specimens 
in our eye, which we may perhaps figure in our next number. An inspection of Platfe 3 will, we think, 
much confirm the truth of our opinions. 
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.tatice from one aaother, and in succession, under their original foim. Nature, dien, 
does not produce any new otgan in the formation of the calyx ; she only assembles 
together and modifies organs already known to us ; but, in aceomplishix^g this, lie 
has already made great progress towards the end, 

FORMATION OF THE COROLLA. 

39. We have seen that the formation of the calyx is due to the presence of the 
more refined juices, which have been gradually purified in the plant; and, the 
calyx itself becomes, in its turn, an organ adapted to affect a more complete puri- 
fication. To convince ourselves of this, we need only reflect upon the mechanical 
action of the ore^ans, which compose it ; the delicate vessels, which, as we have 
already remarked, are, found in it, in a state of extreme contraction, by this means 
become very well adapted to effect a more subtle filtration. 

40. We have been enabled to observe, on more than one occasion, traces of the 
transformation of the calyx into the corolla; for, although the former, ordinarily, 
preserves the green colour of the leaves, nevertheless, this colour is oflen changed 
m the margin of the extremities, and upon the sides of the calyx ; it sometimes 
happens, even, that its internal surface is coloured, while its external surface is 
^reen ; and, this colouration appears, always, accompanied with a finer and more 
delicate aspect It gives rise to calices eauivocal in their appearance, which may 
be, at pleasure, taken for a calyx or a corolla. 

41. We have remarked, that, from the cotyledons upwards, the plant, in growing, 
manifests a tendency towards the expansion, and complete developement of its 
leaves, and, ;nore particularly, towards augmenting the extent of their surface, by 
a more complete expansion of their margins : in the formation of the calyx, on the 
contrary, there is an approximation of these margins and a contraction of the 
organ. The formation of the corolla is due to a new expansion. The leaves of the 
corolla, or the petals, are commonly larger than the leaves of the calyx, or the 
sepals ; and, it may be observed, that, if the organs are contracted in the cal3rx, they 
expand anew in the corolla into ramifications, rendered infinitely more delicate by 
the influence of the purer juices that have undergone a new filtration in the calyx, 
and, they then appear under the aspect of organs totally different. Their delicate 
tissues, their briUiant colours, the perf\imes that they exhale, would render their 
origin perfectly irrecognizable, were we not able, in some extraordinary cases, to 
take Nature bv surprise. 

42. Thus, tor example, we meet, in the calyx of certain Pinks, with a second 
calyx, often entirely green, which resembles a monophyllous calyx ; hut the lace* 
rated, more delicate, and coloured margins of which display the commencement of 
a corolla; and, we are obliged to recognise the affinity of the corolla with the 
calyx. 

43. The aflinity of the corolla with the leaves of the stem demonstrates itself 
also, in several modes ; for, we find in several vegetables, leaves more or less co- 
loured placed much lower than the inflorescence, and others, which are wholly 
coloured, in the vicinity of the flowers.* 

44. It frequetidy happens, also, that nature passes over, as it were, the calyx, 
in order to come immediately to the formation of the corolla ; and, in these cases, 
we also find the leaves of the stem passing into the state of petals. Thus, aibong 
the tulips, leaves, almost entirely coloured, and scarcely differing from petals, are 
frequently foimd upon the stem. This transformation is, however, much more evi* 
dent, when these leaves are half Rreen and fi^ed to the stem, whilst the other half, 
coloured, rises with the petals, and rivals them in splendour. 

45. It is probable that the colour, and the odom*, is due to the presence of the 
pollenic matter, or male semen, probably also this is not found, in them, perfectly 
mixed, and tempered with the other juices, so as to be in a fit state for secretion ; 

* Examples, Hortensia, and leveral Sages, (Sauge Hormiii, Sauge Splendide.) 
VOL. I. H 
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and, the beautiful appearances of the coloun iiidaceB>iia to think, that the matter, 
which fills the tissue of the leaves, is already very pure, bat that it has not vet at- 
tained the degree of purity, to which it arrives, when the organ becomea whittt. 

FORMATION OF THE STAMENS. 

46. The presence of the male semen in the petals becomes much more profadUe, 
when we call to mind the great analogy of the petals to ^be stamen ; if the.alimi^ of 
all the other lateral parts with one another were as evident, and as generally'ad- 
mitted, the present essay might appear superfluous. 

47. In certain cases nature displays to us, gradually, the transformation of the 
petals into stamens: for example, in the Cannoy and in several plants of this 
famfly. A true petal, and one, whose form is but slightlv altered, contracts at its 
upper extremity, and becomes an anther, to which the mferior part of the petal 
serves as a filament. The flowers, which are frequently doubled, display to us 
every step of this transformation. In several species of roses we find, among the 
ordinary petals of the half doubled flowers, other petals, the edges or midme of 
which are contracted: this contraction is determined by a small swelling, which 
more, or less, resembles an anther, and, the petal approaches as much to the form 
of stamens.* In some double flowered Poppies, anthers, perfectly formed, are 
attached to petals very slightly deformed, in others, certain swellings, analogous to 
anthers, contract the margin of the petals. 

49. When all the stamens are changed into petals the flowers become sterile : 
but, should some stamens be formed, notwithstanding the doubling of the flower, 
fecundation will still take place. 

50. Thus the stamen is formed, when the organ, which we see under the form 
of a petal, and in its state of expansion and dilatation, shrinks, contracts, and as- 
sumes a more delicate and slender appearance. The observation, which we have 
already made, is again confirmed, and renders us more attentive to this alternate 
dilatation, and contraction, which nature employs as the means of obtaining her 
end, 

(To be continued,) 

[17] 



SUBTERRANEAN COURSE OF THE RIVER OU6NA. 

From the Norweir'*'* ** Maoacin voe MAToanDBirsKAfexKMX.'' 

The river Ougna, which flows through the district of Sparboen, in the prorince of 
Tronbiem, has its source in the Gulstad mountains, near the boundary line between 
Norway and the adjoining province of Jemteland in Sweden. It runs from East to West 
for about thirty-five English miles through the valley of Ougndal, and falls into the bay of 
Tronbiem near the small hamlet of Steenkiaer, whjch .was in former times a port of con- 
siderable importance, but has, since the erection of the city of Tronhiem, become an 
insignificant place. About seven miles from its source, this river passes the farm called 
Gulstad, (which is well known, owing to its vicinity to the now deserted copper-mines ^f 
Gulstad,) where it displays a phenomenon, which is probably the only one of its kind in 
Norway. 

At a short distance to the east of the spot wh^re the ruins of the old copper works are 
situate, the river precipitates itself, in a succession of small cascades, into an abyss, and 
suddenly disappears. The surrounding territory is covered with copses, interspersed with 
cultivated land, under which the river flows unseen for the distance of about 300 paces, 
when it issues from a rocky cavern in a gentle stream. When the water is low, it is prac- 
ticable for a man to walk some paces up the cavern, with a torch, on the brink of the river. 
The depth between the soil above, and the .top of this natural arch, varies from 50 to 00 
feet The intervening rock consists of a hard clay slate, whose strata run at a slight angle 
of declension from west to east, consequently in a direction exactly opposed to that of thie 
stream ; but whether nature has formed this passage for the river, or the waters have 
excavated it beneath the strata of the rock, there u nothing to indicate. 

This phenomenon was never mentioned by any traveller, until the spot was risited in 
1828 by Mr. Schnlt, a student of mineralogy of the University of Christiania. 

* See plate 3, where all these changes are developed. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The University ia situated an the East-side of Gowei Street, Bedford Squttre, on 
a plot of freehold ground, of rather more than tevea acres, purchased by the 
CouDcU for £30,000. The first stone of this Doble pile waa laid by H. R. H. The 
I>uke of Sussex, on Tuesday, the 30tb. of April, 1827; on Tuesday, the 30th. 
oF September, 1838, was held the first meeting of the Proprietore withui its wall: 
and on the following day, the first lecture was delivered. The foundation *lone 
cootained, willi the medals and coins, a copper^plate tieating the following inicrip- 
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Detcriptum of the Umtertiiff o/LotidaH, 



The Imildliig when completed is to consiit of a centre whh two ipingBy ad- 
vancins; at right angles from each extremity, as in the above sketch c^ the 
front elevation. The central being the only part completed, to it the present de* 
scription is confined. A broad paved footpath on each side of the porter's lodm, 
andT a carriage way between them, lead to the doors in the centre of each of iniat 
may be ca^d, ror convenience of description, the North and South Banges; 
being portions of the building on the North and South sides of the portico. 
The grand entrance will be up a flight of steps in the centre of the buildings 
on the topmost of which stands a remarkably handsome portico of twelve Corin- 
thian columns; ten in front, and one on each flank. The proportions of the 
order are taken from the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates at Athens, commonlv 
called the Lantern of Demosthenes, exceptingthe enrichments of the capital, whicn 
are simflar to those of the Arch of Trajan. This portico is generally pronounced 
to be the longest in extent, and the most beautind in Englwid; the broad steps 
forming the base, the huge pedestals, on which are to be placed several colossal 
statues, the great elevation of the portico itself, and the majestic dome risinff and 
receding above, complete the p3rramic^ and render the whole at once gracefm and 
dignified. U this part of the buildhng be not peifect, it is neariy so; — its onfy 
fiiults, (if faults they are) bein^, that the base of the dome mi^ht have been more 
elevated, and that tne gi^t heieht and enrichment of the Portico, throw the ranges 
of the buildine on each side of it, too much into the shade ; but these defects wiD 
become less visible, when the wines, which will give greater dignity to the char 
racter of the centre, are completed. 

The 'SoriSh and South ranges each contain on the upper story, a row of eleven 
windows, separated by piDasters or antse, of tiie same mder as the portico; and in 
the ground floor, the entrance doors are below the 6th. and 11th. windows from 
the portico of the upper stoiy. 
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Upon entering the centre door of the North range, there are rooms on each side 
of the passage, numbered 3 and 4. These are each 46 feet, by 24, and 15 feet 
high, with four windows in each, and are used as lecture rooms, having six rows 
of seats 'rising nine inches above each other, with a back and book-board to all 
the rows except the first, as in the other lecture rooms. Between the second 
and third windows in these rooms, are placed the Professor's table and chair. A 
patent stove delivers warm air into the rooms, and also into the Museum of 
Natural History above. The passage between these rooms leads into a paved 
cloister, (No. 5,) 107 feet by 23, and 15 feet high appropriated for the exercise 
of the students, in the intervals between their lectm«s. This Cloister looks over 
the area of the basement story into the North Yard or Court, from which, up 
a flight of steps on the North side, is the Studei^ts' entrance to the two NorUiera 
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theitref of the Umvennty ; on Hie South, one of the Students' entnnees to the 
laige lecture rooms numbered 12 and 13, and on the North East is a small 
door deseaidine into the Court, in which stand the schools for Practical Anatomy. 
Returning to tne North Cloister, and passing throuffh the folding doors at die 
North end, we enter a lobby, and following the waU on the left, there are, 1st. 
the door by which the Professws ent^r the North lecture room in this range 
(No. 3.) just described ; 2ndly, a private room for the Professor of Chemistry 
numbensd 6, and neatly fitted up with shelves and cases for the reception of his 
nicer apparatus, and intended as a place for conducting experiments of deep 
researc^i ; Srdly, the Professors' Common Room, (No 7) 29 feet by 19, and 15 feet 
li%h, where the Professors meet previously to eoing into their respective lecture 
rooms, and where they have Pericraical Works, Newspapers, &c. for their common 
use ; and 4thly, the Ihrofesson' Robing room, (No. 8^ Descending the steps from 
the lobby, the first door on the right is that of the Cnemical Laboratory, (No. 9,) 
26 feet by 20, and 15 feet high where the experiments for the lectures are 
prepared, and where those students, who are following a course of practical 
Chemistiy are received. One door in this room leads to a Vault in the base- 
mmt, (No. 29) where the Professor's Assistants dean the apparatus, and where 
the Ghuvanic batteries are deposited. Another door leads from the Laboratory 
into TiiB Lower Noktb Theatre, (No. 11) a semicircular room, 05 feet by 

^ 50, and 20 feet high, lighted by six large windows in the circumference. Ten 
rows of concentric seats rise with a gradual increase, the second seat being raised 
9 inches above the floor, and the last, 16 inches above the one immediatelv 
before it The lecturer's table is 20 feet long, and contains a pneumatic trough 

. and other accommodations, and behind it are several furnaces occasionally used 
in the experiments exhibited during lecture. Opposite the door of the Chemical 
Laboratory, is the Museum op Materia Medica (No. 10) 26 feet bv 20, and 
19 feet 6 inches lugh, which the Professor Dr. A. T. Thomson is filling with 
a cc^ection for the illustration of his lectures, and which, even in its present 
infent state, is to his honour more complete than this department of Science is 
elsewhere enabled to show. It will contain a hortus siccus, and an extensive 
collection of Prints and Drawings on a large scale, of all Medicinal Plants, together 
with specimens illustrative of the Natural History of the various articles of the 
Materia Medica, and specimens of them when prepared for use as Medicines. 
Descending the steps to the basement, and turning to the left, we find a room 
appropriated to the Professor of Chemistry, (No. 26,) for containing the more 
biuky apparatus of his department 




Returning to the lobby, a staircase leads to die upper floor of the building. 
Oh the left of the first landing is a private room, (No. 43,) for the Professor of 
Anatomy, 26 feet by 19, and 12 feet high, where the preparations for his lectures 
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are xnadi9, and earned by the inner door into The Uvpek Nomtb Tukhtfcikj (Ife. 
41.) THifl room is in dimensions and in the arrangement of the seatfe the same as 
the lower North Theatre, hut in addition to the six windbwa 'in its eirtmnfenBfnee, 
it has two large sky-lights. The Students' entrance is from theNorfli Yard up 
a lofty flight of stone steps. Returning to the staircase tbei« is opposite to tlie 
room of the Professor of Anatomy, another apartment (No. 42^) of tke same 
dimensions, which we heheve is to he fitted up and appropriated as the MsnicAi. 
Library. By the centre door on this landing is the entrance to the Museum 
OP Anatomy, (No. 44,) a room 49 feet by 41, and 23 fi^et 6 inches high, ItghtM 
by windows on the North-side, and also by means of the ceiling being divided 
into a number of square compartments, the pannels of which, being fiUed* witili 
ground glass, diffuse a soft equable light through the room from a disguised sky- 
ught or lantern above. There is a handsome gallery round this room, si!lm)orted 
by eight iron pillars, cased with wood ; the floor of this Museum is of higfaly 
polished oak, and altogether it is fitted up with great taste and degance. A very 
large collection of anatomical preparations has already been made, most of which 
have been got up by Mr. Charles Bell, the Professor of Physiology and Surceiy ; 
more than 200 by Dr. Davis, the Professor of Midwifery, ana some were purchased 
at the sale of Mr. Btookes's Museum. Extensive additions are being oonstasitiy 
made to this collection, and with the preparations, there is a vafaiable seiies of 
coloured delineations of morUd structure, and several models in wax, &c. This 
room is heated by warm air from a stove on the ground floor. On the landmg^ 
immediately over that which leads to the Museum of Anatomy are two rooms, (Nos. 
48 and 49,) each 26 feet by 1 9, and 23 feet, 6 inches high, that on the left, (No. 44,) 
is appropriated to the Professor of Surgery, and that on tfie right to tlie Prc^sssor of 
Midwifery. The door to the gallery of the Museum of Anatomy is on this landing. 
The great door opposite the windows in thte Museom of Anatomy leads to Tlis 
MusEtiM OF Natural History, (No. 45,) which is '120 feet by 50^ and 23 fe^ 6 
inches high, with a gallery round. This room is at present in an unfinished staCe,^ 
but will probably not remain so, for any great length of time. Nextr te the Musenm 
of Natural History, under the dome, is the Vestibule. (No. 49.) This room ist)f an 
octagonal form, 36 feet diameter, and to the crown of the dome about 66 leet; in 
height; forming the chief entrance to the University, tlie great door of the Portico 
leading immediately ' into it Standing in the centre of this Vestibule, the whole 
extent of the building is visible, the Aluseum of Natural History on the mieaidey 
and the Grand Library on the other. Beyond, eastward, is The Hall, (No. 46,) 
90 feet by 45, and 25 feet, 6 inches high. This is intended for public examinationa 
and other meetings of ceremony. On each side of the VestiWe there are pro- 
fessor's private rooms, (Nos. 47 and 48.) The Grand Library, (No. 50,) as yet 
in an imfinished state, is of the same dimensions and form as the Museum of 
Natural History. At the south end of the building, and leading ftom tlie Grahd 
Library, is The Small Library, (No. 51,) 41 feet by 22, and 23 feet 6 inches high, 
with a gallery round it This room is calculated to contain about 12,000 Volumes, 
and is now very nearly filled with such works as the Students must chief^r consult 
in the prosecution of their studies. There is a small room adjoining, {No. 52,) 
for the use of the Librarian, Dr. Coxe, from which is a descent by a separate 
staircase to the ground floor of the South Range. The door nearly opposite the 
foot of this staircase is the Professor's entrance to the South lecture room of the 
South range (No. 35.) This room corresponds in every respect, except the arrange- 
qient of ^e benches, with the lecture room, (No. 3,) before described ; and is 
heated by warm air from one of the stoves which heat the Grand Library above. 
The North door of this room leads into the passage of the Students' entrance into 
the South' range, and opposite, is the North lecture room of the South range,! (No. 
18,) in all respects the same as that just left. From the North or Professor's door 
of this room a passage leads to the lower Vestibule, (No. 16.) When this is finished 
it will have additional light through squares of ground glass in the Aoor aboye. There 
is a Professor 5 private room, (Nos. 14 and 15,) on each side of this Vestibule, 
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aild the Pvofesfor's entrance to a lecture room, (No. 13,) under the Hall, which 
mSi be ajfterwards described. , 

In the South range there is a clpister, (No. 17,) for the exercise of the Students 
during the intervals of lecture, correspondm^ with that in the North range, and at 
file South end of it is a lobby into which me door of the University Office (No. 
20,) <mens, where aU the financial, and other ordinary business of the University 
is conducted. At the foot of the staircase, is a room (No. 21) for ihe Gerk of the 
.University, Mr. Coates, and further on one (No. 22) for the meetings of the 
Council, and the accommodation of the Warden. Opposite to this room is The 
Law Library, (No. 22,) for the exclusive use of the Gentlemen attending the 
dasses of Law, Jurisprudence and Medical Jurisprudence. This room is open 
from 5 o'clock in the evening until 9, to suit the convenience of those Gentlemen 
who are professionally engaged during the day. This collection of law books though 
at present in its in&ncy is notwithstanding very valuable, and from the liberal spirit 
of the council in purchasing all the standard le^ works, which the sound judgment 
of the Professor of English law, calls to their notice, Uiere is no doubt but mat in 
a short period, it will be as complete a law library as any in London. A door 
from this room leads into The Lower South Theatre, (No. 24,) which in dimen- 
sions and fitting up is similar to the lower North Theatre before described, with the 
exception only of the Chemical instruments, furnaces, &c. Returning to the lobby 
and ascending the staircaBe to the upper floor, the rooms, (Nos. 53 and 54,) on 
each side of the first landing, which are 26 feet by 19, and 12 feet high, are appro- 
priated for the apparatus used in the exemplification of Natural PhilosOT>hy and 
Mechanics. A door from eadi of these rooms leads into The Upper SpyTH Theatre 
(No. 57,) which is in all respects similar to the Upper North Theatre before de- 
scribed, with the addition of a small gallery, fitted up with bars, pulleys, &c. 
behind the lecturer, to be used in performing certain experiments. Besides the 
apparatus rooms on each side of the landing there are two smaller rooms, one of 
wmch (No. 55) is used a^ a workshop for the keeper of the Natural Philosophy 
apparatus, and the other (No. 56) as a Professor s private room. Above these are 
three rooms, which contain the cQfierent models used in the lectures, showing the 
applicati<m of Mechanical Philosophy to the Arts. Amonff these models, some of 
which are exceedingly valuable, there is a beautiful little brass locomotive steam 
engine, which-though only about a foot long, and 8 or 9 inches high, by ihe aid of an 
argand lamp, travels backwards and forwards across a very large table vdth won- 
derful celenty. Adjoining the South cloister there is a court or yard, on the South 
side of which is the staircase, by which the Students go to the South Theatres, and 
en the North side, a door leads to the two lecture rooms (No. 12 and 13) under the 
Hidl. These rooms are 44 feet by 38, and 15 feet high, and are fitted up with 12 
rows (^ seats, rising 6 inches above each other. They are heated by warm air 
from stoves fixed in the basement, which are so contrived that Ihey are also made 
•to heat the Hall above. 
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Another flight of steps leads down from the soutl^ court, to two «partiiienti^ ^Nos* 
31 and 32) wnlch are under the Lecture rooms just described, and>are aj^xopnated 
as common rooms for the use of the Students, b^ing fitted up with tables and 
benches, and having a number of lockers, in which the Students keep such books aa 
they have in constant use in the University. In these rooms are the atoves which 
heat the lecture rooms and hall above. In the area are /the doort leading to the 
refreshment rooms, (No. 37) a suite of rooms under the south cloister communi- 
cating with each other, and fitted up with suitable conveniences. Here from 50 to 
100 students dine daily, and many others take luncheon, tea, coffee, chocolate, &c. 
the battels being exceedingly moderate. These rooms are likewise heated by warm 
air. Adjoining the refreshment room, are apartments for the steward and house- 
keeper, and for the domestics of the establishment. Under the vestibule, to the north 
q£ tne refreshment rooms are the kitchens, cellars, sculleries, &c. ; beyond them 
under the north cloister is a range of vaulted rooms, (No. 30) used as lumber roomsi 
and for other purposes, and beyond these again is a series of rooms, (Nos. 25, 26, 
27, and 28,) fitted up for and appropriated to that department of anatomical inatruc- 
tion, which is more immediately under the direction of the demonstrator. 

Before we close this paper, it may not be inappropriate to give the public some 
authentic information on the working of the system of education adopted in the 
University. The official announcement of the prizes and distinctions does not 
afford exactly that kind of intelligence on this vital subject, which may be desired. 

In another page will be found the questions put to the Medical Classes^ together 
with some of the answers given ; and a list of the honours acquired. Can any 
further proof be wanting of the singular advantages now for the mrst time held oirt 
to the youth of this country ? 

The Students have individually and collectively expressed their entire satisfaction 
at the prompt attention paid to their wants and wishes : every reasonable request 
has been kindly and expeditiously granted ; every plan suggested liy the pupils 
which has utility for its object, or which can tend in any way to the furtherance 
of their peculi^ studies, or the cultivation of their taste has been eagerly pro- 
moted. A striking instance of this, occurred with respect to the Law daas. It 
beinff intimated that, from various engagements, many of the Law Students were 
unable to avail themselves of the Library during the day, the Council, immediately^ 
fitted up an elegant apartment provided with every comfort and convenience, where 
the Law books are arranged, and where, every evening, many of the Law class were 
to be seen reading the works referred to in their lectures. This is not proceeding 
according to the approved precedents of our acknowledged Universities. 

Of our Professors, we have but to observe that they were unremitting in their 
exertions, discharging their duty ably, honestly, and zealously. They never were 
absent, they never were late, they never came unprepared. A friendly and en- 
couraging manner endeared them to the Students, and the acquaintance, which thie 
and their repeated examinations gave them, with the amount of the knowledge, and 
the talents of their respective pupils, enabled them so to shape their lectures, as to 
assist the ignorant, encourage the timid, and stimulate all to unabated exertion. 

Of the Students at large, it may truly be declared, that they shewed themsdvea 
not insensible to their Professors' kindness, and we doubt if a parallel instance 
^ could be adduced, of above 600 young men assembled constantly within the waUs 
of a University, and unrestrained by any law, save that imposed upon liiemselves, 
preserving at all times a perfect propriety of demeanour, and manifesting towards 
their instructors, the most respectnil attention. 

The significant implication of subsequent neglect, conveyed in the common 
saying, " a new broom sweeps dean," will, we trus^ never be applicable to our 
Ahna Mater : — Indeed, we cannot for a moment harbour the thought, that our pro- 
fessors will relax in their exertions, because, the salary-giving plan of our ancient 
Seminaries, productive of such delightful indolence, has been m this Institution, 
wisely abandoned. Here, each professor depends for remuneration on the numerical 
6tren&;th of his class, which wiu always be in exact ratio with hu own exertions, 
and the estimation of the public. 
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We are infomed that King's College has obtained a charter. At this we rejinoe 
because, by the foimdation c? a second University, knowledge to a greater extttnt 
must be J&fi^sed, and education consequently promoted. The cause of learning, 
and of science, is the cause ci all, who rightly know how to appreciate their 
value. Why then, we ask, are there restrictions u^n talent? Why, slura 
cast upon learning ? Ti^ of injury to established institutions—'Tis all a farce.' 
Is the learning of one man cbmimshed by the science of his neighbour? If so, 
our University must speedily be the most ignorant in the univierse, for there, all 
the sciences are congregated. The University of London can grant no degrees ; 
but, its honoured ungraduated Students will doubtless take a rank in public estimation, 
which the more favoured sons of the Cam and the Isis may perhaps wish for in vain, 
for, a sense of nominal inferiority must spur them on to exertions which would not 
odierwise have entered into their conception. The antiquity and reputation of our 
ancient Seminaries will draw many to graduate there. At present, a man's name 
must be some yean upon the books, before he can be admitted even to matriculate. 
This shows a greater demand than supply. The mere taking away the redundant 
surplus, therefore, can do no injury to those, who are not able to make use of it. 
^e same set of men, who would prefer Oxford and Cainbridge, will still frequent 
those haunts of learning; buf, why give them a monopoly even of titular honour? 
The early years of the Hanoverian succession to the throne of this country, taught 
Englishmen the blessings of monopoly, which odious system was fortunately checked 
by the simple query put in the House of Commons, to the Ministers of the dav, 
" whether Uiey would not next grant a monopoly of bread? *' If then a monopoly 
of food for the body was considered so dreadful, how much more to be dreaded is a 
monopoly of food for the mind ! A better and more beneficial policy now influences 
affairs of state: why should it not extend to the mental aliment of those, who 
constitute the nation? *' Real Imowledge never promoted either turi>ulence or 
unbehei^ but its progress is the forerunner of liberality and enlightened toleration. 
Whoso dreads these, let him tremble, for he may be well assured that their day 
is at length come, and must put to sudden flight the evil spirits of tyranny and - 
persecution." If, then, the fetters of King's College are unlocked, surely the 
mother may look for the same honours as are Wreathed around her daughter's 
brow. 

[40] 
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'PRIZX8 AND HONOURS. 

MEDICAL CLASS£S.->Session 1828-29. 

The distribution of the Prizes, and the certificates of Honours obtained by the Students 
of the Medical Classes, took place in the Upper North Theatre of the UniTersity, on 
SaturdaV} the 23d of May, when the Marquis of Lansdowne presided. 

The Warden stated the business of the day, and read the Report of the Medical Pro- 
fessors, which was presented by Mr. Bell. It stated, that in the first lecture delivered 
within the walls of the University, it had been observed, that one of the many important 
objects there attained, was the opportunity furnished to the numerous medical students 
annually resorting to this capital, of pursuing all the branches of medical education under 
one roof; it being considered that great advantages arose from the concentration of several 
medical teachers in an Institution, not only possessing inducements to a perseverance in 
their important dirties, and to an especial devotion to the business of instruction, but 
affording extensive opportunities of education in general science and literature. In coa- 
formity with these views, their scheme of medical education was of a comprehensive nature ; 
and every effort had been made to render each department complete. The museums and 
libraries in the University sufficientiy showed that it had been the constant endeavour both 
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of the Council and of the Professors to providCi such ample meam of iilustratlon as might 
prevent mere oral instruction ftom leaving only a transient or imperfect i m pres s ion : alid 
the attention of the student had been kept alive, and his industry stimulated, by frequ e nt 
examinations of his proficiency, during the progress of his studies. It had happened, aW, 
out of the combination of the efforts of many teachers in the manner above alluded to, 
that each had been able, with less diflBculty, to carry into operation original views con- 
nected with his peculiar department, and either to arrange his subject soiew, or to extend 
and amplify his course, and to claim for the branch he professed, if previously neglected or 
undervsdued, more importance and greater attention. Such had been the steady and 
constant aim of the medical professors ; and by persevering in the same direction, they 
trusted that those obstacles which still opposed the completion of their plan, would at no 
distant period be successfully overcome. In every department, the increasing necessity for 
a more complete medical education than was formerly considered necessary, had been con- 
stantly inculcated ; and it had been the anxious desire of the professors to persuade the 
pupils under their direction, to avail themselves of the various facilities afforded in the 
University, of storing their minds with useful knowledge. To the general diligence and 
good conduct of the medical students, all connected with the University, bore a wifiing 
testimony ; and the medical professors had marked, with much gratification, the industry 
of their pupils, manifestly increasing as the winter session proceeded, and as all the parts 
of eabh separate plan of instruction comprehended in their system of medical education, 
became more upfolded and better understood. In order to encourage this by exciting a 
well-directed emulation, the council determined, towards the conclusion of the session, to 
give in each class, certain rewards, in the shape of medals and certificates of honours : and 
the professors, aware both of such rewards being merited, and of the utility of such 
honourable incitements, contributed to increase their value. As these rewards were 
intended to be a valuable possession to those obtaining them, the students of each class had 
been called upon for such proofs of industry and attainment, as could in no degree he 
questionable, and as would render their comparative merits in these respects, conspicuous. 
For this purpose, the professors had provided a series of written questions, to which each 
pupil offering himself for such competition, was required to answer in writing, aeoord&Bg to 
the manner subsequently explained. In some of the classes the queatiohs were numerous, 
and in all so designed as to demand for correct replies, an extensive acquaintance with the 
objects to which they related : but nothing was further from the intention of the profesaon 
than to harrass and perplex the students; their wish being merely to ascertain what 
degree of industry had been exerted by each student during the sessiou, and what had Jbeen 
its results. This system of examination, they believed would be found to encourage all 
the medical pupils, to such a measure of habitual industry as would be no less valuable than 
honourable to themselves, and at the same time, practically useful to others. If the effect 
of these rewards on those on whom they were conferred, was in any instance to make the 
students look upon themselves as so advanced in medical science that they needed no 
further study, and required no further observation, then indeed the distinction this day 
acquired, would prove a serious misfortune to those to whom it had been allotted. But if 
they regarded the medals and certificates of honours, merely as attestations of their 
talent, and proofs of their industry, as engagements to the further acquisition of know- 
lege, and &i encouragements to distinguish themselves in the wider sphere of the pro&s- 
tional world ; then the rewards gained here, would . never be regarded by them in future 
years, as reproachful memorials of powers of mind neglected, and promises of attainment 
unfulfilled ; but would become a blessing to themselves, and to those for whose benefit 
their professional talents were hereafter to be exerted. 

Mr. Bell, the Professor of Physiology, then explained the method followed in awarding 
the prizes and certificates of honours ; stating diat the honours and prizes had bf en 
awarded, according to the result of answers in writing, to prepared questions. A series of 
questions for the students of each professor, had been printed, of which a copy was deli- 
vered to the student, after he came into the examination room. Each question was 
, answered in writing; four hours being allowed for the collection of the answers. The 
examiners did not desire a return to all the questions proposed, and therefore the student 
selected what subjects he pleased. The answers were written in the examinadon-roomt 
and were collected at one time, no book being allowed to be brought into tl^e room. The 
paper containing the answers was not signed with the student's own name, but vrith a 
mark or motto ; and the name of the student using it, inclosed in a sealed envdope. 
Inscribed with the mark or motto, was left with the Warden, to be opened upon the day^of 
the distribution of the prizes. A gold medal, and two silver medak were to be given in 
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each class, and certificates of honours to all who attained a cei^in amount of excellence in 
their answers to the questions, as previously fixed, amounting in the aggregate to at least 
one half the vatne set upon the whole. The medals, however, not being finished, certifi- 
cates would for the present l>e delivered to the successful candidates, who would afterwards 
have notice of the medals being ready for delivery. 

Mr. Pattison, the Professor of Anatomy, felt great satisfaction in bearing personal 
' testimony to the industry, with which his pupils had pursued their studies ; and he had no 
doubt but that if they continued in the same course, they would become ornaments to 
society, as well as to this Institution. In deciding upon the merits of the several answers 
given to the questions he had propounded to his class, he had found great difficulty. He 
need not again mention, that it was iiecessary that questions to the amount of one half in 
value, were to be correctiy answered to entitle any gentleman to honours. In the present 
case, even the very last candidate on the list, had answered more than five-sixth, of the 
questions correctiy. 

Mr. Bell, as Professor of Surgery, bore testimony to the excellence of the mode of 
instruction by lectures, accompanied by frequent examinations, to ascertain what was the 
precise degree of knowledge possessed by each pupil. It enabled the professor to go 'at 
once, to the proper object of instruction ; namely, to those points where the pupil was most 
deficient — to enter more fully and at large, into some questions, and to pass over those, with 
which his auditors are well acquainted. It was not therefore merely to those gentlemen, 
who had received honours that thanks from him as Professor, were due, but also to all those 
who had from time to time, submitted to the ordeal of a severe public examination. 

Dr. Conollt, the Professor of The Nature and Treatment of Dteeasee, said, that after 
what had been expressed in the Report which had been read to the Meeting, and after the 
observations added by his learned colleagues, the Professors of Anatomy and Physiol(^y, 
it was unnecessary fur him to make many observations with reference to hSs own 
particular class; but having the honour to profess a very important branch of medical 
study, namely, that for which the students were prepared by the previous lessons of the 
anatomist and physiologist, and which was intended to complete thdr jnedical education, 
before they went forth from the schools to take upon themselves the responsibility of all 
kinds of medical cases, he had felt particularly anxious for some proof that the time 
which the medical students had spent in the University, or in medical study, had not been 
anprofitably ^ent. Perhaps he felt the more anxiety on this point, from knowing that 
among the many subjects claiming the student's attention, the one he was appointed to 
teach, although closely connected with what were to be the occupations of every day of their 
lives, as practitioners, had not always obtained a sufficient share of attention in the London 
schools. He had indeed not i.nfrequently heard general practitioners in difiTerent parts of the 
country, lament the omission of any particular attention to the practice of physic, until 
they had become engaged in practice themselves. ' Although he knew that, before him, 
several teachers of medicine, of great eminence, had endeavoured to rectify this error, 
yet having commenced his leaures soon enough to perceive some remains of it, and having 
laboured to counteract it, he could not but feel particular gratification in being able to state, 
that the majority of the answers given to the questions, in his class, evinced such an 
acquaintance with the symptoms of diseases, such a knowledge of pathological anatomy, 
and also of the means of treating various important maladies, as fully entitled many of 
the students, to that public confidence, which they were soon to claim for themselves in 
various parts of the country, or in various parts of the world. It must be gratifying to all 
who were concerned in the prosperity of the University, to know, that the acquirements of 
many of the medical pupils, were such as to give the fairest promise of their future 
eminence, and as would be likely to reflect honour on its rising medical school. He was 
convinced that there were many of the junior students whom the ceremonies of that day 
would animate to increased efforts in subsequent years ; and that of those receiving honours 
on that occasion, there would not be one, who amidst the arduous professional occupations 
of other years, would not ofteh look back with pleasure, on the distinction there acquired, 
and on the honours there gained ; among which it woidd not be forgotten, that the noble 
marquis and so many distinguished individuals had thought it not unworthy of them 
to witness the distribution of these rewards, which had been so well deserved. > 

Dr. Da vies, the Professor of Midurifery, said that the obstetric art had hitherto been 
very much neglected, perhaps more so than any other branch of the science of medicine. 
In 'speaking of the exertions made by his pupils, he must acknowledge that he had had 
great difficulty in ascertaining the respective merits of all the gentlemen of his class save 
onei and he had it not in his power to express the estimation in which he held the answers 
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of that gentleman, both for their uniform correctneti, and the adentific and ekgant Ian-' 
guage, in which they were conveyed. This gentleman, whose name he now knew as Mr« 
George Atkinson, a medallist in the other classes, was a . student, of but the first year, in 
any medical schooL 

Dr. a. T. Thomson, Professor of Materia Mediea, stated that the subject of Materia 
Medica had rather been neglected in most medical schools, It had been considered, 
indeed, of an inferior nature, and by some as little more Uian an enumeration of the 
names of medicines, rather than as conveying a correct knowledge of their qualities. It 
had been his endeavour to instil into his pupils the great importance of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the nature and properties of medicinal agents, their natural 
history, botanical characters, chemical habitudes, and therapeutical virtues. He would ask 
how it was possible that practitioners of medicine could apply remedies properly and suc- 
cessfully in the cure of diseases, without possessing a k|iowledge of what they are com- 
posed? It is by this knowledge only, that they can render practically useful the 
information they acquire in the schools of anatomy and physiology ; for without it of 
what avail is the investigation of symptoms, and the pathological lights obtained from 
inspections after death ? How far he had succeeded in instilling this species of knowledge 
into the minds of his pupils, their answers to the questions he had proposed, would be the 
best criterion. He then stated that he had found much difficulty in deciding on the 
merits of the two gentlemen, who stood next the medalists, and as they came so near to 
them in the value of their answers, he had taken the liberty of presenting books to the 
gentlemen claiming the mottoes, ** Nos debemus amid, siquod sit vitium fastidire nos," and 
*' Conatus sura," who were found to be Mr. Henry Cooper, of Tranby, near Hull, to 
whom was presented a copy of Milton, and Mr. Nathaniel Eisdell, who received a copy 
of Cowper's Poems, elegantly bound. 

Dr. Turner, the Professor of Cliemutry, and Mr. Bennett, the Professor of Praetical 
Anatomy t then read the mottoes of the medallists in their respective classes. 

The Warden stated, that there had been 183 students attending the mediciQ classes 
during the session, of whom 65 had been competitors for prizes and honours, and that 52 
had been declared entitled to them by the conditions afiOxed to the questions delivered to 
the students at the different examinations. 

The names of those gentlemen who obtained honours in the several classes were then read.* 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said he could not leave that place without giving expres- 
sion to a feeling which all there must have experienced; namely, that the pleasure felt by 
those who had taken any part in the distribution of the prizes they had just been conferr- 
ing, could not be surpassed by that of those who had received them. He hoped, indeed, 
he entertained a confident feeling, that the early success of those who had obtained 
honours so remarkable — ^honours, which would connect their names with the early rise or 
rather the birth of this infant institution, would be infallibly stimulated to proceed in die 
career of fame, that they might thereafter adorn and illuminate the University from which 
they sprung, by future and maturer efforts. He should deem it an injustice, after what 
had fallen from the professors, if he did not add the expression of a hope, that those who^ 
notwithstanding very meritorious attempts, had failed to gain prizes on the present occa- 
sion, would not be discouraged from future exertions. He would urge them to continue 
the pursuit of fame with unsparing ardour, because might he be permitted to hazard an 
.opinion respecting sdences with which he was but imperfectly acquainted, the medical is 
that which, of all others, will most surely reward patient and persevering study. And 
those gentlemen who had received instruction there, having such numerous opportunities of 
pursuing the accurate investigation of truth and fact, could not fail, with due diligence, of 
ultimately meeting with the most complete success. He trusted, therefore, that what had 
passed there that day would operate as an incentive to all who were then present to assist* 
by their cordial and united efforts, the triumphant success of the Institution. 

Thanks to the Professors and the noble Chairman were then moved by Lord Auckland^ 
and seconded by Mr Brougham, and the meeting broke up. 

[«] 



We have deemed it but right, in order that the public may judge of the talents of the 
distinguished young men who have obtained honours, in the before mentioned classes, to 
subjoin a copy of the several questions propounded to them. The figures set after eacli 
question, denbte the relative value affixed by the professors,. to proper answers. 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tke aggregate tfilue of the Antmen to the Fifty-four Questiom in tki$ Cku$t it 1085. 

(time allowed for anmwerino, pour hours.) 

Is tbere any eorretpmtdence between the length of the intestinal canal and the complication of the 
Btomaeh in diffierent animals ? [A.] For what furnou have some animals a com/t/icafetf stdmach ? [&.] 
l-lave you any reason to give why we should consider digestion a vital operation ? [60.] How far is 
the chyle found in the lacteal, adTanced towards the condition of blood ? [iU.] U^hat is tke action in 
hicGoitth i ■ What is the action in eructation and rnmination ? ff%at is th« action in Tomiting ? [100.] 
A portion of. the intestine has been discharged by stool ; and, notwithstanding, the contents of the 
stomach have afterwards been discharged by the anus.— How can this haTefamtpened? [iO.] Wkmi 
is the cauu of the cupping of the blood drawn from a vein? [ft.] What is the buffy coat? [ft.] 
Explain the difference of the spcmtaneous coagulation of the blood and that change, which takes place 
through heat upon the semm ? [10.] Are the fibres of a muscle intulated- or connected 9 [6.] A 
muscle cut out of the body contracts. — ff^Mt is thi$ preperty f [ft.] How do you account for the 
Mmultmmnu contraction of all the fibres ? [10.] Is there any varietp in the mode of action of muscles f 
— Give instances. On what ptineiple do jjrou explain those rarieties? [100.] Haye yon on instance 
to give of one muscle acting in two distinct caoacities ?— How do you suppose this can be accom- 
plished? [20.] Is the heart sensibie to touch r And, on what authority do you depend for your 
opinion? [10.] What conditions of the body effect changes in the heart's action ? [30.] What is the 

' i^fitunce of passion on the heart? [20.] What are the powers., which circulate the blood? [80.] Is 
the muscniar property of the artery greatest^ near or distant fi;pm, the heart ? [S.] What is the umc of 
the elasticity of an artery? [5.] Fur what end is the sensibility of the glottis bestowed ? [90.] When 
a man is suffocated after prolonged suffering, fh>m a piece of meat in the throat, or a foreign body in 
the windpipe, why does his suffering come on in paroxysms ? [90.1 A man, who has a deep foul ulcer 
in the back of the pharjrnx has suddenly dropped deeid \ what Is uonr opinion of the cause of this 
sudden death ? [30.] A child, being taken up by the occipnt and chin, was found dead when set on 
his feet; what is the cause of death ? [20.] A man was seized with acute inflammation of the larynx; 
the paroxysms of difficult breathing have been serere, and the fiwe flushed. Now, the suflbring is )Ma» 
there is not the same struggle, his fitce is still swollen, but cold and pale.— Is this condition more 
J^avourable or less so? What is the reason of the change in his condition? [fiO.] What Is the most 
important function performed through respiration? [10.] What other office' sue performed througji 
the apparatus of respiration? [10.] How does the pressure of the atmospheft a&ct respiration? [$.j 
Describe shortly what changes hare taken place in the air respired. [5.] In a crowded prison, with 
foul air and danger of suffocation, is a man lying down or standing up most liable to suffer, and 
why? [ft.] How do you account for disease being engendered in crowdea plRte^? [30.] Why should 
the lungs, the heart, the liver, have branches at the arterial svstem given' to thism, since they are 
themselves ftill of blood? [10.] To what cause do you attribute external paitis symptomatic of 
internal disease? j^30.] Give examples of the symptonric pains attending: — Htir diseiiise; diw^ase of 
the heart; distension of the duodenum ; affections or the uterus ; accumulation ib the colon. Where in 
the pain when yon inject in hydrocele ? [IflO.] When tbere is pain in the fofe ^Rft of the thixh* with 
retraction of the testicle, what do yon suspect to be iAe cause f [lO.] What are tJkt diastases ascertained 
to exist from symptoms indicated in the eye ^—deaeribe them in this order. Yoiir patient recovering 
from fever has aouole vision ; what does that indicate ? [30.] A child having distornon of the eyes, to 
n^t would yon direct yvur inquiries, and what other symvfoms would you look for in the eyes? [30.] 
In what respect does squinting aiffer from distortion with aouble vision? [ftO.] Contracted pupiU what 
does it indicate? [10.] l)ilated pupil,— wAaf does it generally indicate? [10.] DilMed pupil, witK 
cloudiness before the eye: the patient, in other respects, in health ; — what Would y6u suspect? [10.] 
In the case of mnscas volitantes, how does it happen that the afl^tion that is permanent on the retina 
gives rise to the notion of the black spots floating or moving before the eyes? [SO.] Enumerau tke 
substances contained in urine ? [5.] Whettce is derived the laige proportion of inucus m the urine ? [6.3 
What is urea? Is it found only in the urine or in the blood? [lO.j Bo anatomists contemplate any 
pecuUaritu of strticture in the kidney corresponding with the i^ety of substances discovered in the 

• urine ? Who have held such opinions ? [20.] 

« 
QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF ANATOMY. . 

7%« aggregate value of the Answers to the Thirty'two Qutsiions in this CZoss, is dOft. 

(tims allowrd vor AN8WKRIN0, four hours.) 

State the names of the Foramina of the Sphenoid bone, and the nerves. toad vessels which pas* 
tVou^h them. [10.] Name the Bones and tkeir processes, which form the Septum narium. [10..] 
I)escribe the progress^ stages^ and* phenomena of Ossification' [iO.] What are tke motions execiited 
by the Joints? flO.] What Joints enjoy the greatest latitude of motion? [10 J Describe the ligaments 
of the Knee-joint. [1ft.] Are the Muscles capable of oontioued contraction, .or is relaxation eaential 
to their action? [10.] What motions an enjoyed by the Wrist-joint, and what. axe the miMcte* which 
execute these motions ? [20.] What muscles are attached to the Os hyoides, and what are the More- 
ments executed by that bone ? [35.] Describe the circulation ^f' the blood in the Fcetus. [20.] D«t^b€ 
ike course^ connexions^ and point of division^ of the common Carotid artery.. [8ft.] In the middle 
region of the neck, what covers the common Carotid artery ? [1ft,] I>escribe generally the arran^^ewtent^ 
tiame, and order of origin, of the branches of the extemol.Carptid artery. [SO J ■ Describe parttetflarly 
the branches of tne Lingual artery, its relation to the Hyo-clossal, Glosso-pharyngeai, and Chistalory 
division of the third branch of the fifth pair of nerves ; and the connexion^ which eusta between it and 
the Hyo-glossus and Dtgastricu.s muscles. [40«] Describe the- sitUiUion of the Tonsil, tke «tiscfct<it 
lies between, and tke relation which exists belween it and the Carotid «rtery. [30.] DescrUe tke 
relations and connexions of the common femoral artery. [90.] At what point .does the Femoral artery 
divide into the deep-seated and superficial arteries of the thigh ? [10.] Does tke Popliteal neree lie in 
' cokitact with the Popliteal Artery ? [19.] What is tke relation between the Popliteal artery and vein? [ll(^.] 
If reouired to tie the posterior Tibial artery high up Ui tfae< leg, .wonU you require to separate aniy 
muscle from its origin, and wkat are the connexions of the artery ? [200 Describe tke anatomy of the 
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f«g^i^iM>^ canal— <Ae partB, which oorer an Inguinal hernia, and ike dtuaUMf of llie EpigMtrie artery in 
relation' to the neck of tiie Hemiarf aac. [<W.] 'State the-Ji^brmee between a -oommon ii^uinal, a 
Congenital Inguinal, and a Yentro-ingoinal, or, as it is scHnetimes called, an internal Inguinal Her- 
nia. [36.3 B^^ c>^ T*^ rftsfm^ttufc the common Inguinal Hernia from the Ventro-ingninal ? [3U.3 
What i$ the dmtion of the Nenres according to the natural system ? flO.} De$erxbe the origin, eo urte 
, amd 4Nsffitali«f» of tiie tiiird nair of nerves. [16.] To what clou of Nerves does the fiiUi pair helonx, 
■and wkat is itt origin frmn theSrain, and it$ eouroe, eornieanotw, and dtatribuHon t [4Q.3 What are <%e 
nerves of the Lungs, and from whence derived ? [16.1 Whaf nervet form the Axillajy plexos ; and what 
is the theory as to tibe object of all the nerves, which pass to the extremities forming plexuses before 
they give off their luranches ? [90 ] Jhacribe the course of the Tears, the pontion of the Lacrymal 



sac, and the rdmiouy which exists between it and the tendon of insertion of the Orbicularis palpt- 
bnrnm muscle. rW.J Deeeribe the coate of the Eye. [20.] .From whence are the nerves of the ir^ 
derived ? [16.] What is the situation of the Kidney* and describe it§ structure f [16.] 



QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF SURGERY. 
The aggregate value qf du Anewert to tike Twenty-mne Queetione in thie Claatj is 690. 

(timk allowsd for amswkrino, four hours.) 

Beiuff in a foreign country with troops, you find all the chancres mortify. What do you suppose tUe 
caawe of this? [30.] Suppose a gangrenous erysipelas common in an hospital, what do vou suspect to 
be the cause ; and what would you do supposing you had the management of that hospital ? [30.] A 
gentleman i^r the meridian of life, one who has lived well, is attacked with a firm swelling on the 
upper part of the neck, just under the occiput ; a dark-coloured inflammation shows itsell on the 
surface. IFAat disebte is this? Is it formidable ? [10.] Is it more formidable than if it were on the 
back •? [10.] On what parts do such appearances shew tiiemselves ? . [10.] State shortly how the disease 
is to he treated. [10.] A child, eighteen months old, is observed by the mother to have lost the use of 
one of the lower extremities. IvAat is Ae nature of this paralysis, and what drcumsUmce do you 
inUuire into, to determine your opinion ? [20.] A child which was able to walk, or which could stand 
with slight support on the mothers knee, is now observed to sink down, and to be powerless in l]a 
lower extremities. What is the cause ? What sun^toms would you inquire into ? [16.] A man was, 
four months ago, thrown from the top of a coach : he hurt his hip: the surgeon examined it: thought 
there was neither fracture nor dislocation ; he used the means or^ subduing inflammation. After this 
length of confinement, another surgeon, on examining him, says the case has been misunderstood i 
that the thigh-bone is dislocated, for the ti'ocbanter projects, and the leg is shortened. Wh^t 
is your opinion of the case; and is the second surgeon borne out in this severe censure of his 
brother? [20.] A man having fallen, cannot use his arm : two days after, the shoulder is black and 
blue : no further account is to be obtained. What do you conceive may be the nature of this accident ? 
Is it disloca'tioti ? [10.] State shortly the symptoms of dislocation of the shoulder. [5.] You are called 
into consultation in the following case : — ^a gentleman fell and hurt his shoulder ; it was much inflamed 
atid tumefied, but his attending surgeon thought it was neither dislocated nor fractured. Upwards of 
six months have elapsed: and these are the present appearances : when you place him with his back 
towards you, there is an obvious defect in the shoulder; it is less prominent, and it is flat; there is a 
wsmt of the roundness and fulness of the other: he cannot raise the arm, nor move it freely in any 
direction. What is your opinion of this case ; and say \f you thittk the surgeon first called in to the 
patient Aos 6een to blame. [20.] A' man has had his rib fi-actured : you have done what is proper; in 
the night the friends of this man run to you, and say he is dying. What do you suppose is the 
mattery (16.) Hare you any particular reason for bleeding in fractured rib, or in fracture 6f tl^e 
sterman, more than in common accidents? [10.] What is the most essential circumstance to be 
attended to in the external incision in lithotomy? [10.] What are the symptoms in hernia, whicn 
authorise the operation ? [10.] In what conditton are the bowels, when a man dies from hernia 
unreduced? [10.] In what condition is the intestinal canal generally, and in what state do you find 
the portion of the intestine, which was included in the sac, on examining by,d'Ssection the body of a 
man, who has died five days after the operation for hernia? [10.] One man was operated on after the 
hernia had been down eight hours, and died : another patient suffered under the symptoms ascribed to 
strangulation for six days; he was operated on and recovered: both operations were well performed. 
Explain how this could have happened ? [30.] In what circumstance is the operation of trephine 
necessary ? [6.] An elderly man has fallen backwards on the hard ground, and the injury has been 
inflicted directly on the occiput: he lies insensible, with a swelling on both temples. — 1. Wltat is the 
cause of this state of insensibility? [15.]— 2. To what is owing this tumtfaction of the temples? [20.]— 
3. On the whole, what do you think as to the pro6a6tii<y of his recovery ? [20.] Here is a patient with 
a slight wound on the scalp: it looks sloughy, and the head and face are swollen vdth erisypalatous 
inflammation. How would you treat this patient? [6.] A man seventy years of a'ge has passed 
bloody urine. What do you (Atnfe is the probable source of this blood? What other sources of blood 
are there ? [20.] A young man has lost much blood by the urethra. What do you think is the source of 
this blood? To what do your inquiries tend? [6.] What is the cotisequence of blood flowing into the 
bladder? (20.) Supposing that your patient had been subject to such attacks, and was threatened with a 
return of hasmorrhage into the bladder, how would you treat him ? [10.] A young woman, twenty-fire 
years of age, has got a hard lump on one side of her breast {mamma.) What do you think of this tumour.' 
Of what nature is it? Is it of a constitutional origin, or does it arise from a local irritation? Say how 
you would treat it [60.] In a woman of forty-five years of age, there is a small hard tumour m the 
breast: it is attached to fbe skin, and the colour is slightly litid. What is your opinion of this tumour? 
What cireumstance would you inquire into, to determine your opinion, and what would you recommend to 
be^dane in tiiis case? [25.] f^hat are tAe changes, which the nipple undergoes in cancer of the mamma? 
What is the reason of the change, and how far is the surgeon to be directed by the appearance in deter- 
mining on an operaHcii? [30.] what are tiie circumstaneesj in your judgment, which should forbid an 
opetation4fextirpfiSl(9i,wiien the skin is not ulcerated? [20.] tFhat forms the clot when an artery is 
tied? Is it ooeguIaled1>Iood, or <s it a process of inflammation? [25.] What circumstance, influences the 
formation ot a very loqg clot in the extremity of the artery? What is it that prevents its forming? [30.] 
Sapfoeingu jpoweifvl man is compresung the crural artery at the groin> does this afibrd seeuri^ to the 
suifBon* who IS extirpating a tumour, or peiforming amputation ? [30.] 



1 \i Exammaium Papen for the Medical Classes, 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF THE NATURE AND TREATBIENT OF DlSEASSli 
The offgngttU value ef tke Atiewen to <*« tSghieen QuetHmu in Mm CIm«, it M& 

(TIM* ALLOWED POB ANSWSRIIfO, rOUE QOQHft.) 

EnnmenitB the Diseaeee, to which the Heart is liable. [10.1 Horn dees fte Stethoaoope enacbte oa la 
4(ttingui$h Thickeniiig of the Walls of the Yentrides from DifaMton withoat Thickenifig? 0^1 WkAt 
Hreetwu would vou give to a patient, in whom yoo were oonvinoed there was beipient Hypert r ophy of tfie 
Parietes of the Heart? [90.} fflkat are Uie ueuul reeultt of Inflammation in Setoos and in Hncooa 
Tissues? [9ft.] APXmiI is thejenertU eonditfon of tlie Lamp in Taberenlar Fhtiiiais— in tiie early, and hi 
the adTsneed staces? rSS.] Enwnerate the Smuptome ^ Phthisis. [SO.] What are the eariietf BfmnUmm 
of a Continued Ferer r [90.] Wket are tike Sytimtome of what is oommoidr called a Tjnrims Ferer f HSOl] 
What local mffeetUme (or eompUeatione) occnr m tiie course of serere (lontinned Ferecs? [3&} StMe 
hrie/ly the Treatment of simpte Continued Fever; (witliout comfdications and of tlie local affiections 
occurring in its course. [40.] What is the Pathology of the disease called Hydrocephalus ? [jBOA Deaeribe 
the eumptome of Acute Peritonitu /-—and fwnt out the ditfinctton between them and those of Intestinal 
Spaeta. [90.] What is the Treatment of PHitonitii? [90.] What varietiee of IFoniis inftat the hnmaa 
intestinM— and what svmptome indicate their presence? [30.1 In what doer Diabetic Urine (in Diabetes 
Mellitus) differ from uie usual urinary secretion ? [40l] lUenHon the eompoeition of the Urinary Calculi 
of most common occurrence. [3ft.] what avpearaneea in tlie Urine, or muU general eynmtome lead na 
to conijecture that tiiere is a disposinon to the fcrmation of one fiirm of Calculus rraier than or the rest? [90^] 
State the ch^f Hrcunutancee distinguishing lh>m each otherr^Rubeola, Variola, and Scariatina, at me 
period of the appearance of tlie eruption. [«>.] 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF MIDWIFERY. 

7^ aggregate mUue <tf the Answers to the TlUrty'One Questions in this Classt <• MO. 

(TIMS ALLOWED JTOE AKSWEBIMa, rOUB HODES.) 

, Whut are the ^mensUms of a female standard pelTis, including its diameters at fbe Mm and the emtlet, 
and the depths of differmt parts of its parietes? [10.1 Enumerate tiie internal organs ^ reprmfturfum of 
ttM human female, and atate tike aourcesj fiom which they are severally supplied witii arteriea and 
nerves. [1ft.] What is iJbe natural rituation of the uQ^vid uterus, and what dumges does it in ttds 
respect sustain during gestation,stating the amount of tts ascent in tiie cavities of the pelvis and of &e 
abdomen during each month of pregnancy? [25.] 0/ what use are ttie internal genitals, if any, to the 
foetus, and enumerate (A«ir teoeraf ttses in the adult subject? [30.] What are the ehanaes ^f structure 
sustained by tiiese organs, vis. the internal genitals, in consequence of conception? [10.] Enumerate 
some of the principal theories of conception, wliich have been maintainad by pl^ologuitB? [00.] — N, B- 
Some of the answers to fliis question will be expected to have referenoe to tiie organising somree of Ae 
embryo. Enumerate the constituents of the ovum after its reception into the uterus, and mention the ca»- 
trivance (and its mode nf action) adopted by nature to connect the foetal subject with its parent uterine 
parietes. [30.] Describe the foetal eirculationi adding a statement of the oireumstances, in which it difon 
from that of ttie adult [9ft.] Enumerate, in historictd series^ the principal -^tenomena, whether healthy 
or morbid, of gestation. FTO.] How many and what are the ^erent clones of labour (parturition) as di»> 
tributed in the Obstetric School of tiie University? [la] In tibs management of cases of labour under the 
second subdivision of preternatural births, what is the principal duty of the nractitiima', and wAacce the 
difficulty or difficulties (if any) in its performance? [30.1 Is the operation of tuming to be performed m 
all easest witiiout exceptioki, of preternatural hirtiis? If not, please to state the exceptions f and in tiie 
cases so excepted, mention anv oUier expedients of our art to be adopted in preference. [3S.] Mention 
cases qf complex labours, in which it might be advantageous or necessary to liave recourse to tiiis ope- 
ration. [IfttJ AfenCion Otose oases of ut^ne hsemorrliage occurring at an advanced period of gestation, 
which you wool'd consider most dangerous. [30.] In cases of hamonhage occurring as in the preceding 
question, suggest the first important duty of ti£e practitioner with a view to the adoption of the proper 

Sractice, and then atate the Xn^aHons of treatment as severally adapted to the special drcumstaiices of 
ifferent varieties of haemorrhage. [40.] State the indications <(/' treatment usually recommended in cases 
of hSBmorrhage continuing or supervening after the delivery, distinguishing thou inductions, which you 
deem most immediatdy urgent or important [60.] EintMierafe the arounda of ai,iuatproguoma in different 
cases of uterine hemorrliage, taking cognisance of the interests ci tiie child when you speak of bsemor- 
ihago, which occur before and during labour. [40.1 What are th^ suvpoaed cauaest proaamate and 
ocoosiofui/, of puerperal convulsions? [90.] State the circumstaneeSi wmch should be considered as 
premonitor^r of tiie aoceasion of puerperal convulsions. [90.] In the management of apprehended or 
actually existing cases of puerperal convulsions, suggest tbue indications iff treatmentj propkylaetic and 
curative. [30.] What are the causes of rupture of the uterus during labour? [40.] What portions ^ the 
uterus are moat liable to spontaneous lacerations, and in tiiese cases what most fieqnentiy Is the direction 
of the^ rupture? [1ft.] In accidental ruptures of the uterus, what are most frequentiy their locaHty and 
direction ? [lft.1 Enumerate the prediaponent drcumstanees and premonitory symptoms of rupture of tiiia 
or^, as also me indications of treatment botii proj^lactic and curative. [60.] Are all cases qf rupture 
ot the vagina equally dangerous? State (A« prin^tal sources of danger. ^] Enumerate the prinemal 
diseases of the puerneral state. [1ft.] What is the disease of the puerperal state pre-eminently called 
puerperal iitver ? What textures of tiw body are principally affected by it ? What are its pathognomonic 
sympUmSf—what its general symptoms, its prognosis, and indications ot treatment? (m] State the 
dfjgference between puerperal vkremtis and puerperal insamty. [90.] What is the pathology of phlegmasia 
doiens, and what are ae indications <St treatment? [SSl] State &e indications of treatment m cases of 
. convulsions of children occasioned by dentition. [9Q.J Enumerate the syn^towas of acute hydrooephalna 
intemus. [90.] 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA. 
T%e aggregate value of the Answers to the Forty-five Queationa m thia Claaa, ia 630. 

(time allowed POE ANSWEEINO, POUE BOI7RS.) 

How is the presence of Fecula discovered in Oinger and other tuberose roots? [3.] With what sub- 
stancea is the Fecula of Ginger combined to render it useful as a medicine? [:l] What is white Arsentt/ 
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hy.wkai dumietU propertiei ia it dittincniahed, and what are tte ^ffectt on the ajitMiii when it is taken into 
ne aloinach in an over-doae? [10.] Jiow it its presence in the Mtomaeh detected, when it has been taken 
aa a poison, and lias proved iktal? TSO.] What is the aetive principle of Colchienm antnmnale, and in 
ti^uU manner 6oe» it produce oopious bilioas eracnations? [16.] ' Wkai is Ihe disltnefien between a direct 
and an indirect Diuretie; in what manner is the effect of each produced, and to mUeh is Digitafis 
seferable? [SO.] What plant yields Ipecacuanha; what part of the root is tiie most actiTe, and on what 
mriadbie does its emetic proj^erty depend? Td.] What wtnild be the effect of the wine of Ipecacuanha tm 
tte animal s]rstem, if administered £a oombination with an aqueous solution of Catechu? [&] Whei is 
lAe eanue of the increased activity of Oumresina possessing purgative properties, whm they are combined 
widi Camphor ? [3.] From wAa^ pkmt ia Elatenum procured, and .^nom wkai part of the plant ? What 
Is tte flcftoe principle, and what muaUUy of this uinciple does one grain of Elaterium contain? [10.] 
What ^eet has the bitter ]>rinciple contained in £laterium on its actire puigatire principle ,- and what 
M^ltfence does this latter principle exert on the animal system? [90.] To what eUu$ and orxier of the 
jAnnaan system does the PapaTer somniferum belong, and to which of the natural orders of Jussieu ? [3.] 
How, and fiom what part of flie, Poppy is Opium procured; what is its aetioe prineMey and ^'^t is tlie 
mOwre of its action cm the animal economy? [10.] In what respect do the sedative elfectsof Opium differ 
firom those that follow tiie excitement of other stimulants on the animal system ? [20.] If a dear, colour- 
less, watery solution be swallowed, and produce nausea and vomiting, by what meane can it be ascertained 
that this effect resuts from the presence of Tartar-emetic ? [10.] Upon what tree is the Gall-nut pro- 
duced, and by what mean* y At what period should this vqpetable substance be gaOiered for the purposes 
of medicine, and what are it» chemical congtituents 9 [SO.] Both Astringents and Stimulants mfluenoe 
the liTing system through the medium of the nerves : What is the most probable theory explanatory of 
their difference of effect on the system? [40.] In what manner does the Acetate of Pbtassa produce 
diuretic effects ? [&] What is the theory of the formation of the Tartrate q^ Antimony and Potassa? [40.] 
How is Nitrate qf Silver to be freed from the Oxide uf Copper, which it occasionally contains, in order to 
render it fit for internal administration? [SO.] What is the cause of the leaden hue, which tiie internal 
administration of Nitrate, of Silver sometinies communicates to the skin? Describe the maimer, in which 
it is effected; the changes that take place in the chemical composition ci the Nitr; and in what part of the 
ayetem these changes liappen. [fiO.] in what diseased state of the habit would you prdier the salts to the oxides 
of Iron as medicines, ana what would direct you in your selection of either in preference to the other ? [10.] 
When the habit is affected by mercurial preparations, do the medicinee undergo any chetmcal chaise in the 
system ; and in what manner are they thrown out of tiie system? [SO.] How does Iodine aflfect the system? 
Is there any proi^f HuX it is conveyed into the blood ? [90.] What is the oenerail|f received opinion regard- 
ing the meofw, by which mercurial preparations cure syphilis? [10.] When mercurials produce an alarm- 
i|ig state of exhaustion, accompanied with profuse salivation, bv what meant is this state to be coun- 
teracted? [10.] What it the faHonale of the process employed for makine the Perchloride qf mercury? 
[90.3 If ^ person has been poisoned by a fluid solution, which is devoid of colour, transparent, and iiu>- 
cbrons, and which has produced svmptoms that indicate the poison to be Corrosiee Sublimate, by what 
ineans can you determine this point ? [10.] Can Sulphate of Zinc be exhibited m coi^unetion with Liquor 
PotasssB ? [S.] How is tbe presence of Salts of Copper detected in solutions, in which they are suspected? 
rS.] How would you detect any Saline Sulphate in solution in water ? [3.] Why is the Subacetate of 
Lead more likely to produce Colica Pictonum than the Acetate? And, in me event of its proving a poison, 
what antidote would you employ, and what princ^le would guide your selection of an antidote? [35.] 
Which preparation of lead is most deleterious? [5.] Why is it improper to combfane in prescription, an in- 
ftision of tormentil root with the chalk mixture? [&.] In what manner does the Tartrate of Antimonjr and 
Potassa produce its emetic effect? [90.] Name three direct and three indirect Emetics. [5.] What is the 
ottftdotein poisoning by Emetic Tartar? [3.] Name thiee Diuretics, which operate without undergoing 
decomposition in transitu. [&] In what ttate, in reference to the body, would vou keep your patient to 
secure the operation of Diuretics ; and what would most probably result if you did not preserve him in tiiis 
state ? [&] Upon wiMt prinewle does Opium aid the diaphoretic effect of tiie Tartrate of Antimony and 
Potassa, and at whatpertod or the day ; and tim^ what circumttaneet are the effects of Diaphoretic medi- 
CHies most likely to be secured? [30.] In answering this question, ttate the reatont why some periods of 
the day are more &vourable for the operation of Diaphoretics than others. What state of the habit is moet 
fiivourable for the operation of Fox-glove as a Diuretic ; what is its medium dose ; and when it is carried so 
for as to produce vomiting, what is the result as for as regards its diuretic property? |JS0.] How would yoa 
combat the ^ects of an over-dose of Fox-glove? [SO.] In a chemiaQ point of view, tn what does Guiacum 
differ from a Gum-resin? [&.] How do medicines operate in order to produce diaphoresis? [10.] Wilat 
are the temperatures of water, which constitute a tepid bath, a warm batn, and a hot oath? [3.] 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 

The aggregate value of the Answers to the Forty-mne Questiona in this Clattf it 1480. 

(timk allowed fob answering four hours.) 

Number of elementary substances? [10.] Nature of a compound body/ Its compotitUm, how ascer- 
tained? [IA.] Simple and double elective affinity,— wAa< f [SO.] A neutral salt, what ? [10.] Tests of a 
free acid and a free alkali? [1&.] Law of combination in multiple proportionr^wAaf, and by wlkom dis- 
covered ? [40.] Atomic theory, — what, and if necessarily connected with the laws of combinati<m? [fiO.] 
Theory of combination by volume, — what, and by whom discovered? [40.] Chief jvroperfisit of oa^ven 
gas ? [SO.] Oxygen atts,—-how procured^ [35'] Action of sulphuric acta fan peroxide of matt^ofMse ? [90.] 
AcHon of heat on chlorate of potash ? [35.] Phlogistic and antiphlogistic tneories of combustion, w ha t , 
— by whom proposed, — which pmerable, — why f [50.] Composition of toater, — what, b]r volume, by weight? 
[30.] Composition of water,— H)y ivAom discovered, and horn dnnonatrated ? [40.] Gases in atmospliaric anrf— 
mibat, — in what proporticHis? [35.] AfsMspAeric air,— Aow analysed^ [30.] Nitric acidr— hy nkom ^a* 
covered, — cAte/' properties^ — composition? [40.^ Nitric adid,^ow prepared i — tAeory of its preparatioa? 
[30.] Chi/tf properties of the protoxide of mtrogen? [90.] From toMt is the gas prepared, and theory 
of tiie prooeea r \^,\ Whence is it extracted, and by what means 9 [30.] Sulphuric add,— its purest fonn« 
— modes of preparation ;—-#est off [50.] CarboDf—its pmrett form, — number of compounds with oxygen f 
[95.] Carbomc add,— Aom procured, — in what processes formed; — test qff [35.] Carbonic add,— priM- 
c^hU characters; — compostfton r-Aow much contained in a given volume? [40.] Chlorine, — leading cha- 
nu^ters,— fvAy called cuoriner--dJscoverer f [90.] Cblorine^— Aoiv prepared, theory of process? [40.] For- 
matitn of clUontte of potash, and tAcory <rf the process? [40.] Muriatic add«— of what compoe e d, h ow 
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pnpandr-tertwhm in tohitiaii? r40.3 ^afufv 0/ na^Mtt a&d eomwiTe sabluiate in Ibe ailM itafa, aatf 
view of tiwir ftate in $«iutunf [30.] Iodine^— tt» nwrec y o rigin of its name, te$t off Q^S.] ChkfftBe^ 
iodine, and solphory— tiie order of affinity f<»r kydrogoHt and proof f [3A.] Salphorettedny dro g cn y 4 e i» 
fiwmed, and ite aetitm on a coM of lead f [30.] PniMlc acidf-4oiv prepared^— «<t te$t f [311.] What 
aetii, and what Mil, are particnlarly oaed for omdixm^ metals, and how do they act? [S3.] FofeasuiDmr^ 
%U ^ucoverer, and modes of preparation P [3&.] How is karyta distinguished firam sfrrmlia, and Umt ftnaa 
Moraesia? [36.] For n)kat tall, is oaraKc add sometimes mistaken, and htm are tiicy distinguished ? [90.] 
YrMteAanye does limestone imdergo in being horned for 9tftdlENiiie,--4^ Wtetis 

flie chief ore of mangtuutej and to ivAal uses is it applied in the arts? [3S.] In what ttaU does trsw actu- 
ally exist in mineral waters, and wku do such waters become iurHd by expoaore to the air ? [SOL] Nature 
df the action of tnirie acid on tin 9 [30.] Sohible salts of lead^— ivAat <aste«— 4>y what mUidoie aie thef 
rendered inert, and turn detected? [40.] Metallic copporr— w^' <Kid is its hot solnent, and kem acted on 
by veget^le acids? [SA.] Copper* — ^from what ore chiefly procured, — hew many oxidcay and kern 

nt tor gold and platinumy^-lftcory of its action? [30.] Wkat eait is conTeniently 
[old in uie metallic state from its solntiims ? [SO.] JFVom n^t ealt is spongy plalinam 




^ QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY 

Put at the last £xaimnaHon for the Degree qf Bachelor ofMe^&cine at Cambridok, 1839. 

1. What is meant by apeeifie caloric? How are the relatiye speq/fe heats of ice, water, and steam, ascer* 
tained? Describe and eaepUdn LeaUeU theory for making ice. Account ehemicaUy for the developement of 
animal heat 3. Eaflam tiie doctrine of definite proportions and the Atomic theory. B^ what meant were 
the e^wwUenit of Wollaston's scale determined ? 3. Deteribe the common mode of formmg aulphtinc mcid^ 
and explain the composttiofw and decompotitiont tiiat occur in the process. 4. When ammomacal air is passed 
over heated peroxide of manganese what are Ute rettdtt f 6. What coMfHwifions and rfecoinpomfiofu take place 
fak the formation of tiie precipitated 8iil]^hnret of Antimony ? What is the procett for forming tartar emetie, 
and what tubttancet aro ineon^tibU with it? 6. How may the pretence ot hydrocyanic acid be detected? 
What are the tettt of arsenious add, and what mreeautiont are necessary to prerent amlngnoas results? 

7. State the ormdjMi eorietiet of urinary calculi, and the charaeterisHc of the calculus of the uric add. 

8. What is the general procett for procuring tiie Tegetable alkalies? By what meant may the purity of 
suli^iate of Quinine be ascertained? JEfowmay the effects of a salted nxnrphia be counteracted? 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 

The aggregate value of the Answers to the Twenty-four Queetient in thit Clotty it 900. 

Deteribe the medulla oblongata, [fia] Deteribe the courte of the medullary ^fibrtt, which ascend finm tiw 
medulla obkmgata into the cerebrum and Cerebellum. [90.] Deteribe the deft dop ement of tiie medulla 
spinalis in the foetus, or, in other words, the anatomy of it doringthe several sta^ of the growth of tiM» 
fatut in utero. [100.] Deteribe the optiiabnic ganipiion. [Ml] Z>esm6e the tympanum rf uie ear. [60l] 
Hetcrifre the lachrymal sac. [30.] What are the itvo opimont with rqpurd to the course ci the nerves in tiia 
substance of the heart? [3a] The anatomy of the duodenum. [40.1 Hie anatomy of the rena portse. [300 The 
onatomM of the trunk ol me femoral artery. [30.] Detcrtbe the nasal cavii^ as it presents itself in the 
dried skull. [30.] What bonet form the acet^ulnm ; and in wAa< nroporfion does each contribute to its 
formation ? [Sa] Enumerate the oarh^es of the larynx. [10.] JVame the tondons, which pass round tha 
inner and the ont«' ankles. [30.] What is imderstood by the external abdonmtal rinr, and whmt by the 
intemal ditto? [30.] fnwmerote the several coats of tiie eye; tnention the petition witii tfapri to eaeh 
other i and sa^to what clatt of membranes eadi is referred. |^30.] £mMnerato the Aumonrt oTthe eye, and 
ttate thdr relative positions. [30.] What regiont ni the cavity of the abdomen does the stomodk occupy? 



[30.] What axe tfae relations, or, in other words, with whatorgant^ the stomachin contact? [400 ^J^ 

ichr 

Upod circulates through tiie heart [30 ] lUtcribe Uu lungt in the following (Mrder: Ddbntkm of tiiem. 



wAat arteriet does tiie stomach derive its supply of blood? [30.] What nervet supply the stomach? [36l3 
Enumerate the cavities of the heart [10.] wc\fy the opemngt of eadi cavity, in tiie <nrder, in whidi thd 



i)*m: 



[&] Situation. [50 Contittency. [5.] Cotonr. [5.] Shape. [&] Relationt. [&] Surfiuet. [&] 
fifin into lo^ef . [&] Vettelt. [&] Structure. [4&] 

ZOur next No. wHl contoin an Account of Che DitMbution ^ Ae Prixet to the Law and Ginxkal 

Classss] 



BOTANICAL CLASS.— Session, 1828-29. 

On the 11th of August, the prize for the Botanical Class, was awarded in the Lower 
South Theatre. The Meeting was a private one, attended only by the students of the dass, 
and by some few of their firiends. 

Professor Lindlet, on coining to the chair, said, he should proceed to annbunce the 
result of the examination for the Botanical prize. This he had made a very difficult exa- 
mination, and, he had done so, becahse the honour to those, who gained the certi6cates of 
' merit, would be so much the greater, and, to those . who were not so fbrtun'ate, the discredit 
ivould be so much the less. He had no remark to make on the result of the answers in 
general, except as regarded one set He had awarded the prize to the gentleman, who had 
best answered the greatest number of questions, but, there was another, who, in all pro- 
bability, would have gained the prize, (at least it would have been a difficult matter to have 
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decided between him and the more successfiil competitor,) hsd he answered all the ques- 
tions : but, as be had left several unanswered, apparently, from writing slower than his 
more successful rival, the aggregate value of his answers fell short of those of the 
first gentleman he had mentioned. The prize would be a copy of M. Kieser's celebrated 
work, ** Sur Torganisation des Plantes," which was decidedly the best work on the 
anatomical construction and formation of plants. Th6 prize, and a certificate of honour, 
would be awarded to Mr. F. R. Taylor* of Tort<Ua. The next certificate would be in 
favotur of the gentieman, he had before alluded to, Mr. Alexander Thomson of St, John's 
College, Cambridge* The following one would fall to the lot of Mr. Henrt Cooper of 
Tranby, near HuU, and the last to an individual, who, though most honourably entiUed to 
his certificate, was not, by any means, equal to the other two gentiemen — Mr. Woollby of 
Woolwich. He had not awarded any other certificates, though, at the same time, many of 
the answers were highly creditable. He, however, congratulated those gentlemen, who were 
unsuccessful on the present occasion, most sincerely, on the great progress they must have 
made in the study of the science, in order to answer in the manner they had done, the very 
difficult questions he had put to them» The result of the competition would not, at present, 
be made public, but, it would be incorporated in the distribution of the medical prizes next 
session, an arrangement which, he hoped, would be considered satisfiictory. 
The following are the questions put to this dass :-r- 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF BOTANY. 

The aggregate ratee of the Anawere <• Une SiatV'three Questions in this Class, is IdOft. 

Name and describe the elementary organs. [SO,'} Same the compound organs. [20.] Describe a let^f 
natomieaUy. [90.2 What is the course taken by me sap in ascending and descending? [40.] What is me 
i^erenee between latent and regular buds, and what is tiie normal sttiAon of the latter? [W.] Ifame and 
ieserihe the relative position of the parts that are seen upon a transversa section of the trunk of a Dicotyl*- 
donous tree. [30J Have all punnts necessarily root and stem? and gitte mur reasons for your 
opinion. [20.] WW are tbe^nciions of leaves, and how are they enabled to penorm them? [9^ £k- 
trfotn the theory of vMetable impregnation^30.] Explain the theory of fte structure of Calyx, Corolla, 
stamens. Disk, Simple Pistillum. [50.] what is the differenecj real, as well as apparent, between an 
inferior and superior ovarium? [90.] Explain the theory of the structure of mumlocular fruit [50.] 
What relation is borne to the placentas by the stigma and dissepiments? [90.] Explain the cause of some 
placentae being parietal ? [20.] A pericarpium is described as multilocular, with utile placentSB ; its cells 
are said to be separated in part by verticid dis8CT)faaiients, and in part by horizontal ones. Can such a peri- 
carpium exist ; and if so, how is its structure to be explsiined ? [100.] What is the nature of the Strobiko, 
or fruit of Coniferee ? [30.] Of what parts does a seed consist ? [10.] In the unimpre^ted ovnlum these 
is no trace of embryo; but it is often possiUe, neverUieless, to ascertain, by simple inspection, what the 
future direction of the radicle of the embryo will be. What is the indication by which this is known? [50.] 
suppose a plant to be described with a superior palyx and hypogynous stameoB, could such a kind of struc- 
ture exist, and whyf [90.] Of what nature if the Cupule of Cupuliferae? [90.] What anidogy is there 
between ti^e forms of inflorescence called the capitulum or head, and the umbel ? and what relation do these 
bear to the spike? [90.] Is a cyme, a «impl« or compound form of inflorescence^ andiv^9 [90.] What 
are tiie characters of the following linnaean passes, viz. — Didynamia? [&] Tetradynamia? [A.] PolySp 
delphia? [5.] Gynandria? [5.] Syngenesia? [5.] Diceda? [&] What is Hm real deference between 
Didynamia uymnospermia and Didynamia ^giospermia of Linnaeus? [20.] What are the difiirenees 
between tiie orders Superflua, Necessarea, Fmstranea. and JSqualis, of the Linnaean class Syngenesia? [IQl] 
State the distiiutions of vegetation and fructification between the following great divisions of tiie Vegetable 
Kingdom, and add the pHncipal synonimous names which belong to eacn, viz. Yasenlares. [90.] Cellu-i 
lares. [90.] Exogpiae. [30.] Endogenae. r90.]v How do you mtinguish the artificial divisions of Dioo- 
tyledons, odled Dichlamydeae, Monochlamydese, ^d Achlamyde^ [5.] What is tiie dv^erenee between 
Fetaloideae and Glnmaceae in Monocotyledons? [10.] What are Me most obvious distinctions of— Laa- 
rinesB? [10.] Polygoneae? [10.] Compositae? [10.] Dipsaceas? [10.] Stellatae? [10.] Rosaceas? [10.1 
Primulaceae? [10.] Gramineae ? [10.] Labiate? [10.] Amaryllideae? [10.] Orchiden? [10.] Fungi? 

tlO.] Lichenes? [10.] CmcilferaB? [10.] Leguminosa? [10.] Rubiaceae? [la] Myrtaceae? [10.] Urn- 
elUforae? [10.] Boragine»? [10.] Urticeasf [10.] Amentaoeae? [10.] LOiaceas? [10.] Filices? [la] 
Muaci? [10.] Confervae ? [10.] A medical man in a tropical countoy meets with a tree without flowers or 
fruit, but with simple opposite entire leaves and interme«uate stipulae; w/kat properties would he probably 
find in such a plant, and to n^t natural order would it be referable? [100.] Suppose a plant to have the 
fidlowing structure,—- Dicotyledonoua Leaves alternate, compound, with stipulae. Petals 5, regular, 
arising from a 6-lobed calyx. Stamens regular, indefinite. Ovaria indefinite, superior, changing into litfle 
nuts, each containing one suspended seed without albumen. Would that plant he wholesome or ttfifi;Ao^ 
some, and to what natural order would it bdoag t [100.] 

* W« have substituted the names of the dtffereat gentlemen for the mottoes used by them. The names 
however, wen not known until after the Prefessor had n4akea his Chair, 
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CONTRASTED ANSWERS TO CERTAIN OP THE PRACTICAL 

ANATOMY QUESTIONS. 

the eourae of the wteduUarp Jlbtet, which tucend from the medmttm okUmgvta imto the eere- 

Arum and cereheUum, [90] 

By Mb. Phillips. 

The mednllaiy flbm (rf the oorpns ^jnramidate of each aide anteriorly, partially interlace witfi cadi other, 
ihcD paadng throoj^ the pons Tandii, where th^ acquire an acoeanon en fibres ; ^ey then enter tiie tiial*- 
ni08,acqiiiTUig here a fresh supply of fibres; ana from thence pass to the corpora striata; here reoetTinga 
ooDttiderable reinforcement, they diyerge, and are lost in the oonTolations : some fibres, however, instead of 
direiging, oonyerge, and are lost in i& corpus callosum. According to Gall, thqr then conTexge, and form 
the commissures: this must be erroneous, as they exist before the oonvolutionB. They are (according to 
Cloquet) distributed to form the superior and lateral parts of the anterior and middle lobes of tibe cerebrum. 
The medullary fibres of the corpora olivaria do not exchange sides, but, paaainff upvrairds tlutHieh tiie pons 
▼arolii, are distributed in forming the inferior part of the anterior and* mtdNDe lobea, and the iriiole or tte 
poaterior lobes of the cerebrum. The medullary fibres of ttv corpora restiformaa pass into, and axe, ezda- 
siTdy distributed to the cerebellum ; then, couTergiag, and meeting on the median Une, they farm the pons. 

By Mb. Duckbax. 

The fibres ci the corpwa pyramidalia pass from the medulla oblongata into the pons Tandii, when tfwy 
partialW decussate ; some of the fibres of the left corpus pyramidale go{ng over to Clie right, whilst some of 
the riant corpus pyramidale go over to the left; they then pass up Uiroogh the crura cerebri, where ttiey 
are remforoed, more fibres being added to them by the ganglion or tne locus niger of the cms cerebri ; tiiey 
tiien pass into tiie thalamus nem optici, or inferior peat ganglion of the cerebrum, where, being again re- 
inforced, tiiey pass into the corpus striatum, or superior great ganglion, where more fibres are added to them. 
They then pass up to the surface of the brain, where, according to Gall, tbey terminate; but it has been 

S roved, that some turn inwards and downwards, again to form the coigns calloaam. The corpora oliraria 
not decussate, but follow the course of the corpora pjrramidalia. The corpora restifonnnia do not paaa 
into the poDSTarolii, but pass directly to the cerebellum, become reinforoed at the corpus dcntatam, «r gan^* 
lion of the cerebellum, and pass on to the snrfece. 

By Mb. Jonxs. 

The fibres of the corpora pyramidalia and olivaria expand to form tiie brain, flie fibres of the two former 
bodies partiaUy interlacing. The fibres first enter the pons rarolii, and are there reinforced by some gvey 
matter. Emeiging in greater number, they enter the crura of the cerebrum, and are ftirther strengtiienea 
by the grey matter called locos niger. They next enter the thalami, or inferior great ganglia, of die brainy 
and then the corpora striata, or superior great ganglia of the brain. Coming out from these, tiiey are lost in 
the convolutions of the cerebrum. This system constitutes the diverging syston of Oall. 

The fibres converge from the surfooe of the hemispheres towards the centre, and fiurm the different com- 
missures, as tiie corpus callosum, anterior and posterior commieaures, &c. The fornix is formed by the con- 
vcasence of the inferior fibres. 

Tne fibres passing up fivm the corpora restiformia diverge to form the cerebellum. They first enter the 
corpus riiomboideum; and, being reinforced, spread out info the artwr vitas forming the cerebellum. The 
converging fibres constitute the pmis vaxollL 

Describethenaaalcttvitjf at it present* iteelf in the dried tkull. [30] 
The nasal cavity is situated at tiie middle and superior part of the fooe, and inferior part of the craniunif 
between the orbits, above the cavity of the mouth, between the cavities of the antrum. Its roof is formed 
by the nasal bones looking backwards and downwards ; the cribiform plate of the ethmoid horizontallv ; 
the body of the sphmoid Mne looking downwards and forwards. Its floor by the palatal processes of the 
superior maxillary and palate bones ; its outer wall, by the nasal process of the maxiUary ana spongy bones; 
its inner wall, by the nasal spine of tiie frontal, perpendicular plate of ethmoid, vomer, and the spine formed 
by the junction of tiie bones forming the floor. It is subdivided into meatus, generally four in number: the 
Ivst formed by tiie cribiform plate of the ethmoid superiorly, and the superior spongy bone inferiorly ; the 
second between the superior and middle spongv bones — ^it forms a cul de sac in mmU and has entering into 
it the sphenoidal sinuses and posterior ethmoid cells ; tike third between the middle and inferior spongy, has 
communicating with it the infundibulum, (the communication of the anterior ethmoidal cells, uid frontal 
sinuses), and ue antrum of Hig^ore ; the fourth between the inferior qxmgy bone and floor of the cavity* 
and has entering it, the nasal duct, and posteriorly the Eustachian tube. 

By Mb. Duckbax. 

It is placed between the palatine processes of the superior maxillary bones and palate bones bdow, and 
the etimioid and sphenoid bones above. Its roof is formed by the sphenoid, ethmdd, and nasal bones, beiag 
about three inches long, and very narrow. Its floor is formed by the palatine processes of the superior 
maxillary, the inferior, superior, and middle spongv bones, and the ascendinc portion of tiie palate bonet ; 
and posteriorly it is formed by tiie internal pterygoid processes of the sphenoid bone. The internal wall is 
finrmed by the vomer, the azygos process of the sphemrid, and the spinous processes of the superior nuuril- 
lary and palate bones below, by Ine spine of the nasal bones above, and If tiie pCTpendicnlar plate of flie 
ctiunoid bone. 

By Mb. Jonxs. 

The nasal cavity lies between the orbits and above the moutii. It is divided into fossss by a septum. 

The roof of tliis cavity is formed posteriorly by the body <rf the sphenoid, in the middle by the cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid, and antMlorly oy the nasal bone. Ine external side is formed by the nasal process of 
me frontal bone, the ascending process of tiie superior maxillary, the inferiw spongy bone, tlw palate bone, 
and the internal lamina of tiie pterygoid process. 

The septum is formed by the rostrum, the vomer, theperpendicular plate of the ettimoid, the spines of the 
palate, superior nuodllary, frontal, and nasal bones. The floor is formed by the horizontal plate of the sa- 
perior aiaxillary and palate bones. On the external wall are observed certain passages or awatiis. The 
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inferior meatus is formed between the floor- and the inferior spongT.bone, and into it opens the nasal doet 
The middle meatus exists between the inferior and middle spoogybones, and into it open ttie anterior eth- 
moidal cells, the antrum Highmorianum, and the finontal sinuses. The superior meatus does not extend the 
whole length anteriorly. Into it open the posterior ethmoidal cells, the sphenoid^ sinuses, and the spanor 
palatine foramen. 

Describe the lunge in the following order : — Dt^nition of them. [&] Situation. [5.3 ConHetenof. 
[S.] Colour. [6,2 Shape, [S.] Relatione. [5.] Surfacee. [6.] IHoieion into lobee. [&] Feeeeh' 
[&] Structure. [5.] 

By Mr. Phillips. 

The lungs are two soft, spongy bodies of a conoidal form, crepitonsand cellular to tiie touch, and modified 
ao as to afford animmense extent of sur&oe for the oxygenation of the blood, or s(»ne otiier change. They 
are situated in the cavity of the thorax, on either side of the rertebral column. 

To tiie touch they are spcmgy, and crepitoua, and soft, possessing less specific gravity than any other solid 

OWpUL 

Their colour, in infancy, is somewhat oi a bright red ; they afterwards become greyish, and about ttie ue 
of twelve, studded with a number of irregularly circnmscribed blackish spots, supposed to be produced by 
a lecretkm fimn the branchial elands. In old ajpe they become more livid. Their shape is that of a coms^ a 
little flattekied, from before backwards, hollowed in the middle for the reception of the pericardium. 

The base varies, accommodating itself to the motions of the diaphragm. They are rels^ superiorly witii 
the vertebral artery, at the base of the neck, which would almost appear to present a medianical obstacle to 
their farther ascent 

Inferioriy wltii the diaphnum. 

Externally with the wall of the thorax. Their internal surface is in contact witii the pericardium. \ 

Their anterior border is thin, overlapping tiie pericardium, and approaching its fellow on tiie opposite sid^ 

The posterior border is thick, corresponding to tiie space between the vertebral column and tubercle (tf rib. 

Their sur&oes are bedewed with a serous exhalation from the pleura, and you mav recognize on it, beside 
the dark patehes, some lozenge-shaped lines, whitish, and marking the separation of tiie lobules. 

The right lung is divided by a fissure, proceeding from its antenor-iOGnior border into lobes, the superior 
of which IS again subdivided by a fissure into two fobes. 

The left lung has merely one fissure passing from the inferior internal border outwards and upwards, and 
divided it into two lobes. 

The left lung appears to lose part of its transverse diameter by the intemisition of the heart 

The right appears to lose part of its length by bdng pushed up by the Uver, so that they are nearly equal 
in size, toe right being rather largest 

The vessels of the lungs are the pulmonary and bronchial vessels. 

The right bronchus passes nearly horizontelly from the bifurcation of the trachea, until it enters the long 
opposite iStut fourtii dorsal vertebrae. The left passes more vertically. 

The lunj; appears to be formed of tiie aggregation of a series of lobules, united to each otiier by cellular 
tissue, which is derived from the neck surrounding the trachea; tiiey do not communicate with each other. 
The formaticm of these lobules, according to the analogy which we derive firom comparative anatomy, is as 
follows. 

The ultimate radicles of the bronchi distend themselves, f(Mrming an areola of cells, into tiiese pass 
a minute radicle of the pulmonary at^enr, which is submitted to Ae atmospheric air contained in the cells, 
and from it after the change has bee/effected are returned the radicles of two veins.* Thus, in obedience 
to a general law, the organ is formed by the aggregation of smaller organs, each equally perfect with the 
whole. 

The communication between these vessels, however afiected, is most complete. If a fluid be injected into 
either of these vessels, it passes readily into all tiie rest 

The bronchi are supposed to be lined even to their ultimate destination by mucous membrane. 

By Mr. Duckham. 

The lun^ are two spongy organs, placed in the cavity of tiie thorax, in each side of the spine, separated 
by tiie pericardium and heart In the foetus tiiey are very consistent; after birth they become spongy; 
towards old age tiiey become more consistent, owing to the apoplectic tendency of old age. In the young 
child they are reddish, but, about tiie tentii or eleventh year, they become greyish, aud mottled. They are 
convex externally, concave internally, concave and large below, coming nearly to a point above, presenting 
a thick border posteriorly, a thin one anteriorly : in contact extemalW with the pleura costalis and ribs, in- 
ternally with me jpleura costalis and ribs, internally witii thepencardium and posterior mediastinum; 
below, with the diaphragm ; above witii the scaleni muscles. They are of a conical shape. They present 
an external convex surnoe, an internal concave sur&ce, and an inferior concave suruce. The right is 
divided into three, flte left into two lobes ; tiie inferior posterior lobe is the laifpest: their vessels are the pid- 
mooary artery and veins, the bronchial artery and vein. Thc^ are composed of the divi^ons of the pulmo- 
nary arteries and veins, the bronchial artery and vein, branches of the pulmonic plexus of nerves, air ceUa 
composed of a fibrous and mucous membrane and lymphatics, all united with very fine cellular tissue. 

By Mr. Jones. 

The lungs are two spongy crepitating bodies, situated on either side of tiie vertebral column, in the cavity, 
of the thorax. Their consistency varies at tiie different periods of lifeu Previous to birth, they are dense, 
and sink in water. A^r birth they are light, crepitating, and swim in water. In old age they again 
become dense. The colour of the lungs varies at the different periods of life. In the foetus they are of a 
reddidi colour ; at tiie age of twelve or fourteen tiiey become spotted with gray, and eventually become very 
darl^ 

The shape of the lungs is somewhat that of a cone. The apex is situated superiorly, and rises above tte 
clavicle for upwards of two inches, pushing the pleura before it The base is concave and plane, according 
to die state of respiration. It is related to the convexity of the diaphragm. The external snriace is convex 
and related to the walls of the thorax. The intenial surfhce is concave, and related to the pericardium, . 
aorta, and vertebra] column. 

* Theae lobaltit are aoinewhat conoidal, their baae being directed towards the circumference^ their apex towards the 
broDches from which diey arise. 
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*I%e poflterior borAor Is itNuideA) wtA sltaiited in um giwvv^B bctwon ttw TCrtdMnl celnnin md aBgln q( 
the ribs. It is vmally deiMer tiian ottier parts, from fkut gravitatioii of the blood after deatt. IV anterior 
Buu^n is ^in, and overiaps the heart The left long is divided into two lobes by a fissoiv extending 
i^^^rd and eutwafd from, uw apex of the heart 

The right luns Lb divided into three lobes, there being a middle lobe corresponding, as it were, to the hear^ 
The TesseU of uie longs are, the air tubes, or bronchia, the pulmonary arteries, me bronchial arteries, the 
pulmonary and bnmcmal yems. 

The atmeture of the lungs is rerv complex. It Is composed of the ramiflcations of the above-mentioned 
vessels, of nerves and lymphatics, bound up in cellular tissue. Each division of flie bronchi beobmiqg 
Ceuete, lose the cartilaginous rings which are observed upon the trachea, and expand Into a fibrous bag. 
This fibrous bag is linea by the mucous membrane, which iurms septa in its interior, oontllating the proper 
air cells. There enters into each cell a branch vrftfie pulmonarv artery, and another of the brachial artery. 
Ck>ming out of it there are two branches <tf the pulmonary vein and a bronchial vein. Nerves also cntBT 
the cells. Around each fibrous bag tlMre is cellular tissue. The lungs are thns co m poaed of a uamber of 
lobules, or lungs in miniature. Tne air cells are quite distinct from the cells of the mter-lobular octtolar 
tissue. The nerves of the lungs come frtim the posterior and anterior palmonic plexos. The posterio r is 
Ibe larger. The nerves entering faito tiie ibrmation of these plexus are, the pneamo-gastric branehes tnm 
the cardiac i^exus, branches from the recurrent laryngeal and saperkir theoraeic and iafolor «ervieal 
ganglia. 



CONTRASTED ANSWERS TO CERTAIN OF THE MATERIA MBDICA QUESTIONS. 

What i» wkiU anenic? By what chemieai mropertia i» it dutingvidiedr and what artita ^ffkett on Ike - 

sjfstem when it it taken into the ttwmaeh in an over4o»e f [10.] 

N By Robbbt Oabnks. 

White arsenic is an oxide poasessinf the properties of an acid, composed of one equivalent of metal and 
two equivalents of oxygen. It is distinguishea by forming Scheele's green witii the ammoniaco sulphaln 
of copper — a yellow precipitate with the ammoniaoo-nitrate of silver: a white precipitate with tisM 
water — a yellow preci^tate with sulphuretted hydroeen. Its effects, as a poison, are constriction in tlla 
throat, vomiting, purrang, pain in the stomach and gripings, bloodjr stools, delirium, insensibility, wiUi 
syncope, and death. The body is said to run into very rapid putrefaction. 

Bt Fbbdkkick Duckham. 

It is a compound of oxygen and metallic arsenic, one proportion of each : it is called arsenioos add: it 
is distinguished by its burning with a white flame in cmonne gas, and bv its emitting an alliaceous odour 
when thrown on burning coals, owing to the metal being reduced : it is highly poisonous, inducing vicflent 
retchings, with vomiting and purging of blood matter ; Tt acts principally on tne stomach and intestines, 
but Mr. Brodie has proved that it also acts on the nervous system. 

Bt Gsokok Atkinson. 

White arsenic is, chemically, arsenious acid, or the metallic arsenic combined with an inferior proportion 
of oxygen. As an acid, consequently, it affords a slii^t acid reaction to Litmus paper. When given in 
an oter-doBe (say, a few grains) it soon produces pain, and a burning sensation in the stomach, followed 

gr sickness, paleness, and anxiety of the countenance, along with time qfmptoms, a burning sensation in 
^ fences. Then come on convulsions, cold extremities and death. It does not produce these efiectB9 
however, like corrosive sublimate, by a direct chemical union with tiie coats of the stomach, but exerts k 
destructive energy on the vital powers of the organ, producing inflammation of the same; which, in moat 
instances, is observed to be intermingled wiA darUshHred spots. The inflammation thns set up by its 
rapid extension, bt the cause of fetali^. 

Bom is its presence in the ttomach detected when it hoi been taken at a poison and hoe proved fatal 9 [90 J 

Bt Robxkt Gaensb. 

In tile laatanswer the tests for white arsenic are enumerated. To satisfy a jury I slmald boil the oontenlB, 
4»T aubstanee, of tiie stomach. Filter the solution. Pass sulphuretted hydrogen uiron|^ it, collect the preci- 
p i ta t e, dry it, and reduce to the metallic state by black flux. 

Bt Fbsdxricx Ducxhah. 

The stomach and its contents should be boiled with water, acidulated witii a Utde acetic add ; on adding 
to a litde of this solution, a solution of ammoniaoo-sulphate of copper, if arsenic is present a green 
colour is produced; on drawing a line with the solution upon paper, aild tradng it witih a itidc of amte 
of sUver, a ydlow colour is produced; the same is also produced by phosphoric add; but tiley are dis- 
tinguished by ammonia whidi destroys the colour produced by the phosphoric add, but does not affect tiie 
one produced by tin arsenic. But the best test is to precipitate by sulphuretted hydrogen, and by miidng it 
with a littie black flux in a glass tube, to sublime tiie metal. 

Bt Gbobok Atkinson. 

When a person has died suspected of having taken arsenic, the contents of the stomach diould be caM- 
fiilly collected, and boiled for half an hour in a gentie heat, so as to obtain the aolution.of whatever snb- 
stances may be present Provided then there be a sufficient quantity of this sdntion for esmeriment, the 
operator may take a small portion of it and test with the ammoniaco-sulpbate of copper. Observing the 
caution fint of all of prepanng tiiese tests, so as to have no exceaa of the Hmmonla or add present, tniieh 
would dissolve the compound. In the one case a yellow and the other a green predpitate (Scheele's green) 
will be formed. And both these tests agreeing will afford presumptive proof at least of tiie presence of 
arsenic As, however, a source of fUlacy may arise with reraect to ammoniaco-nitrate of silver, and phos- 
phate of soda win produce with it a similar ydlow predfiilafe. Hie next test to be resorted to is sq|- 
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^oretted hydrogen, wlucb may b« emij prpcurad hy tke action of heat on saipharat-of inm with au^pjteiric 
add, a tabe bent at double angles being employed to convey the gas into a second vessel containing water 
by which it is absorbed. Some of the suspected solution behig^ added to the solution of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen a yellow solution will be produced, which is the sulpbuvet of arsenic. 

In addition to these tests, provided a powder can be obtained fay evaporation of the snspected solution, 
or snpiXMBing it to be found in the stomach, a portion of this should be mix«d in a small glasa tube with a 
flux, easily prepared hy acting with heat on a mixture of nitre and supertartrate of potaah. These being 
mixed, the heat of a spirit lamp is to be applied, aiMl if anenic be present, it will pass over, by sublimation, 
into the neck of ti» glass tube, and collect there, forming a brilliant metallic coating. The oxygen of the 
arsenious acid being absorbed by the flux. The evidence of the presence of aiscoic will thus be complete. 

What is ike cause of the leaden kite, wkieh the internal adnriniftration qf nitrate of'sHter sometimes com- 
miumeates to the Am 9 Describe the manner in whieh it is effiscted^ the ehmges that takefiaee in the 
chemical composiHon of Me nitrate, aiMi in what part of the sj^cm these changes hoffen. [SO.] 

Bt Robxht Garnxr. 

While the nitrate is in the circulation it is under tiie control of the vital influence, but when it gets to the 
■kin it is subject to chemical affinities. The dun exhales muriate of soda and sulphuretted hydn^en. The 
effect ctf light is to blacken muriate of stiver. 

By Frbdbrick Duckham. 

When nitrate of silver is taken into the stomach, it is carried into the circulation, and havine arrived at 
tine skin, it there meets with a muriate, which decomposes it, forming an insoluble muriate of silver, which 
becomes blackened by exposure to light; and being insoluble is never taken np by the absorbents ; this is 
tiie cause of the leaden hue ; it might be prevented by administering with the nitrate of silver a little nitric 
acid which would prevent the munate being formed; or, if alreadjr formed, it is most probable that the ad- 
ministratioa of the carbonate of ammonia would eflfect its absorption ; the muriate of silver being soluble 
in ipmptifit- 

Bt Gkorob Atkinson. 

Concerning the question of the cause of the leaden hue in the skin, produced by the nitrate of silver, 
fbexe exists much diversity of opinion, as there is known to be muriatic acid in tho stomach ; some have 
said the silver, leading the nitnc acid, unites with the muriatic acid, forming muriate of silver ; and that 
tills is absorbed and deposited under the cuticle. As, however, the muriate of silver is insoluble, and 
a white substance, it could not be absorbed nor deposit a black colour under the ^Lin. The more probable 
view, therefore, is, that the nitrate of silver, (like nitrate of potash, going to the kidney) passes undecom- 
posed into tiie blood and is carried to the surfhce of tito body, where it is decomposed by me hydroran and 
sulphur which it meets with in the exhalent vessels, and there deposited so as to produce the leaden hue 
which is sometimes seen in patients who have taken tiiis remedy. 



HINTS FOR THE FUTURE IMPROVEMENT OF THE EXAMINATION OF 

THE MEDICAL CLASSES. 

The main object of examination is not to find out the most worthy individuals, inasmuch 
as it is almost impossible to arrive at such a knowledge by any examinations that can be 
devised ; but, to stimulate, if possible, all men to strenuous exertion, so that all may, at 
least, approach towards the perfection, which long experience assures us can only be attained 
by few. To secwre such general exertion, a few precautions are necessary : in the first 
place,, some temporary reward roust be held out for the purpose of cheering on the compe- 
titors This object may be obtained by the donation of books, medals, or certificates ; 
but, nothing proves so great a lure to the young and ambitious mind, as the hope of having 
honour conferred upon it in Public. How often have we known at the recognised Univer- 
sities this hope of being first led up in the theatre or the senate-house, carry a man, even 
of ordinary talent, through the terrible fatigue of three years intense application, and finally 
triumphantly lead up th6 pale victim of ambition to be crowned with the highest honours : 
and, although it may be urged, that the minds of most are harassed^ in an equal proportion, 
by their failure, yet, it must be remembered, that, invariably, one half of those who have 
been induced to stirive for the honours, are valuable members of society, while all have 
gained so good a foundation for the building of a future superstructure, that they will 
nurely become unfit for any situation of ordinary importance in society. It is true, that the 
thought, that but one or a few individuals can be crowned with success may, sometimes, 
have a tendency to discourage the timid and the modest from entering into the contention. 
To remove tbi«. impression horn the mind, it is necessary, that all the competitors should be 
made acquainted with the nature of the examination, with the mode in which it is secured, 
that no fevour shall be displayed, even accidentally, to any of the candidates ; in fact, that 
the whole process of the examination be made fully public. When the pupil is in pos- 
session of this information, when he finds, that all the men are placed on the same footing, 
naoy of the difficulties vanish firom his view, and he does not hesitate to try his strength. 
Thus is the great object of the examination, namely, the increase of exertion on the part 
of the pupil, best attained. 
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We think we my congtatubite our fellow pupQt that so £ur a mode has already 
adopted ; a plan, which is certainly a decided improTement upon thoee hitherto employed. 
The dedded improTements in the mode of examination are these : — 

1. The printing of the questions ; 

2. The attaching a value to each question ; 

3. The stating of the required aggregate value of the answcis which win aecwre 

an honour ; 

4. The awarding the honour to a motto, rather than to a name ; 

5. The allowing the answers to be given in writing. 

Tet, nevertheless, this plan is still not perfect, and, we would fiun that one or two 
alterations should yet be made in this well-conceived scheme. We would wish, then, tbmt 
the questions should not be put by the Professor Mmse^, although they should be re- 
vised by him , and we should aUo wish, that the Professor should not examine the answers 
given by his own class. Lasdy, we would have it a rule, that no more questio^p ahoald 
be asked than can reasonably be expected to be answered in the allotted time, by any 
student who may have entered for tiie first time into a course of lectures. With these 
additional securities, we see no further mode, in which the student may be fwotected. 
While, by such an examination, all impartial men must be convinced of the d^;ree of 
power of comwtanding aequiremeni on the hutant, possessed by the various individuals. 
Trusting that these suggestions will be appreciated in the quarter to v^ch diey are tU- 
rected, we cordially thank our professors for the very great improvemitet in this department 
of the institution, to which they have at this early stage of its existence, secured i 
which will be the greatest prop of the institution. 
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A TABLE 

EXHIBITING THE NATURE, PRICES, AND PERIODS OF THE LECTURES TO BE DELIYBRBD 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON DURING THE ENSUING SESSION. 

Students are to enter their names previously to the commencement of the Classes, and 
all fees are to paid at the office of the University. Students nominated by a ftoprietur 
must bring a written nomination, but no particular form is necessary. Those, who during 
the last Session were nominees of Proprietors, are not required to renew their nmnination. 
Students not nominated by Piroprietors, pay an addition to the fees, stated below, according 
to the foildwing scale ; viz. If the Class-Fee be R, an addition of 5«., if 2^, IOj^ and so 
forth : but this extra payment ceases so soon as it amounts to AL 10s. Students who are 
matriculated, pay a fee of 2iL, and are exempt from further payment, on this head, for 
four years. Occasional Students pay annually a fee of 10s., for one Class, and \L tar two 
or more Classes. Students are at liberty to select the Classes they wish to attend ; but the 
Courses recommended to those who are banning their general academical educati<m, are, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and English. The hours are so arranged that the 
Classes for the French, or German languages may be attended at the same time witii the 
Classes for Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. Where Junior and Senior clesses are opened 
in the same department of instruction, if Students who have entered for the Senior Class, are 
found upon examination not to be sufficientiy advanced for it, they will be required to join 
the Junior Class. 

It is recommended, that no Student should enter, who is under fifteen years of age ; if 
any one should present himself under that age, he must be examined by the Professor, and 
declared to be fit for the Class which he proposes to enter, before he can be admitted. 

An opinion having prevailed, that instruction at the University is conveyed by Leetmrea 
only, it is proper to state, that in all the Classes, there is a direct communicatioQ be> 
tween the Professor and his pupil, by examination and exercises ; and where languages are 
taught, the instruction is conveyed principally in the way of interrogation and written 
exerdses, and only incidentally by continuous Lectures. The Junior Cliuises of the modem 
languages are adapted to mere beginpers. 

We have much satisfaction in announcing that the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
has most liberally placed at the disposal of the Council, his nomination to an Assistant* 
Surgeoncy, in the senrice of the East India Company. The Council will, before the end of 
the Session, declare the qualifications necessary for competitors for this appointment, so fiv 
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Notes to Tabli of the Lectures, \fii 

ta TilatM tb rnedkal snd classical acquirements ;< — but it is right now to state, that the 
strictest testimonials of moral character, and general good conduct are required. 

In the following Table, the fees for the whole Sessional course are stated : but where the 
Cwane u divided, any separate division may be attended for the fee named in the notes* 

NOTES TO TABLE. 

(a) The half hour, from half past one to two o'clock, will be ooenpled by examinmtHms on tiie previous 
liectures: fee for the First Division £4. for the Second £3. Each Division, through the whole of the 
Ctesscs ooioBti as a Covrae. 

H) tbe Anatomy of the faamaa body will be oompletdv demonstrated, at least twice, during the Session. 
The examinations take place on Saturday. Fee for the First Division £3. tat the Second £2. 

U) The hoars for these Classes will be fixed so as to suit tiie convenience of students. 

Id) The first part of the Course will be devoted to Physiol«^cal Botany, and tiie Principles, upon which 
the diflfefcnt Oigans of Yq^ble bodies are constructed. Tlie second part will be confined to Practical 
Botai^, for tiie purpose of studying which the Natural Syst«n wiU be pnaeipally employed. 

(«) Fee for the First Division £4. for the Second £3. The Professor will give one or more Courses of 
Pnraoal Cheaiialty, in which tiw Pupils will be instracted in tiie manipulations, of experiments and 
processes. 

(/) Fee for each division £3. 

\g) The attention of the Pupils in this Class will be, primarily, but not exclusively, directed to ttie 
Principles and Practice of Enguah Composition ; and the text-books to be used will be Grant* s Ei^lish 
Grammar, Crombie's Etymology and Syntax, and Irving*s Elements.: 

{h) The Pupils of this Class will be first instructed in the Elements of tiie Anolo-Saxon ; as intro- 
ductory to the Historv and Etymology of the English Langu aob. Their attention will next be direcfed 
to the orisin and gradual formatipu of the Language, and its grammatical principles will be exp|fiined and 
illustrated by occasional comparison with the structure of the Greek, Latin, ana otiier tongues. Written 
exercises in the Didactic, Epistolary, and Oratorical style will be required from the Students, and Lectures 
will be given on the Principles of Tranalationt on Rhetoric, and, tae more important parts of the Belles 
liettres. The Pupils of this Class will also be exercised in exteinporaneous speaking ; subjects for discus- ' 
jdon being proposed, from time to time, by the Professor, and the debate being carrira on under his imme- 
diate snparlntendeDoe. It Is rsoommended that, in addition to Dr. Crombie*s Treatise on Etymology and 
Syntax, &c., tiie Philosophy of Rhetoric by Dr. Campbell, and Dr. Whatdy's Treatise on Rhetoric, should 
be read by those, who design to attend this Class. 

(t) This Class will be^n with the Fifth Book of the Anabasis of Xeuophon, and the Prometheus of 
^sd^jtus. Instruction m tte Geography of ancient Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands, will accompany 
rais part of the Course^ Those who enter the Junior Class should be able to read the Anabasis of Xenopbon 
wi^ tolerable ease, for, without such previous acquaintance with the language, they can scarcely derive be- 
neit from the instruction of the Proiinsor ; a carobl perusal of the first two or three books of me Analiasis 
ia recommended. 

{k) The Dispensary attendance is only required whan the Pupil has not attsnded the Hospital. Since the 
1st of February, 1838, such attendance must be commenced subsequently to the termination of ^ first 
Coune of Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

if^ These Courses must be attended subsequently to one Course of Lectures on Chemistiy* Materia Me- 
dica, and Anatomy, except by tiiose whose studies commenced prior to the 1st of February, 1886. 

{fH) The Hospital must contain not less than sixty beds ; and the attendance must be commenced subse- 
duenUv tn the termination of tiie first Course of Lectures on Vat Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
The Hospital must contain at least 100 patients. 

J a) This Class will commanoe with the First Book of Thneydidest aadthePerassoffsebylas; the latter 
U be compared with parts of the Sevoath uid Eighth Bodbi of Herodotus. The Professor intends to uh 
prupriate an extra hour in each week to delivering a Lecture or Discourse on some subject closely connected 
With the dailv Greek studies. In botili the Greek Glasses, andparticularly in the Junior Class, the Professor 
will give preliminary instmstion on the author to be read, liiis assistance will be given in such a manner, 
and to such an extent, as he may consider best adapted to the otrject at instruction ; and it will always be 
followed by strict examination. 

(•) Hiese Classes will only be formed should the convenience of fht Students render it necessary. 

(p) Fee for each Division £SK. If the Class is sufllciently numerous, the Professor will instruct the 
Stuoents of Medicine, and those who are not of that profession^ separately ; but as the object of iustruction 
will be a common one, all the Pupils will be at liberty to attend upon every occasion. 

(o) In Term time these Lectures wiH commence at a quarter before seven, and during the Quarter Sessions 
awl Spring Circuit, the Class will not meet It is however in contemplation at these times to ^ve separate 
Courses upon particular fanndies of Law, as will be more specifically announced hereafter. 

(r) The Dooks in this Library may be consulted in tiie forenoon from ten to four, on application to the 
Librarian. 

(s) FWe for each Division £3. Instruction in Pharmaoeutical Chemistry wiH be given to private PnpilB 
in the Prnfesaor*s Laboratory in the Course of the Session, tile particulars of which will waBneunced 
hereafter. 

U) tiie Division of the Junior Class will contain those who are commencing tiielr mathematical studies. 
A naiiiiaritywith the four first rules of Arithmetie is indispensably necessary ; and an acquaiflta&ce With 
Vulgar and Dechnal Fractions will be a great advantage. The instruction given will consist entirely of 
examination in Euclid, and practice in the operations of Algebra. Lectures will be entirely excluded. 

(«) The Second Division of the Junior Class will contain those who are acquainted with the First Four 
Books of Euclid, and with Algebra as for as Equations of the Second Degree. The additional days given 
te this division will be devoted to Lectures on such flf the man advanced branches as the Pupils are pre- 
pared for. 

(«) The Senior Class wQI contain all who have been instructed iu Plane Trigonometry ; and the sabfeetk 
pursued wUl be Spli^cal Trigonometry, Conic Sections, the Theory of Equations, the appUcaobtt of 
Algebra to Geometry, kc tke additiagml hours given to the Seeond Divislou of the Class WiNf th tl» 
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first part of the year, comprise drTelopements of the subjects wlitch are treated of io the other Ays* aai 
tiie Dlflereiltial and Integral Calculus. 

(x) Fee for each diTision £2. 

(v) Fee for the first diviaion £8: for the second £9, 

(r) First course, Mechanicsi ending in Febniary : fiw £-k Seccmd course* Hydraetatics and Fni iiMSth s, 
ending in June: fee £3. lOs. A connected series of Experimental Lectures on these snl^ccts will be 
delivered on Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays dturins the Session. The Mathematical parts <tf the 
science will be explained on Tuesdays and Thursdays wnen ex iminations will alsobe hdd: 

(n) First Course, on Light : fee £i. Second Courw, on Heat : fee £2. Third Coarse, on Electrictij 
and Magnetism: fee £i. Fourte Course, on Astronomy: fee £i. Fifth Course, on Geodiesay ; Ibe £1. 

(b) These Lectucs will contain a surrey of loelaiidic, Swedish, and Danish Litnataref preceded by an 
historical introduction on Northern Mytholon. 

(c) To comply with the regulations of the Xollege of Sifreeons and Society of Apotiwearies remecting 
attendance upon CoHrsea of Anatomy and Physislogyi the Stadent mast attend the Lecturea of me Fro- 
lessor of PhysiohiKy as well as those of the Protesaor of Anatomy. 

(dd) The Course will be divided into two parts. The first part will relate to the Prodnctian of WeaMi; 
the second, to its Distribution and Consamption. 

{ee\ There will be a Snnmier Course, commencing in May. 

iXn This Class will commence with Cicero*s OraUon on the Manilian Law, and the Tenth Book of the 
Aneid of Virail, and it is desirable that those, who are not able to read the latter book with toleraUe 
fikcility, should not enter the Claas ; for without such prerions acquaiatsnoe with the laagtiafe, they 
cannot receiye brnefit firom the instnirtion of the Professor. 

(itg) This Class will commence with the latter part of the Letters of ^Cioens and th« Enistlea and 
Satires of Horace. A Lecturs on some subject connected with Roman History, Geographyy or Antiquities, 
will be read to this Class once a week, atan hour not interiBffiag witii tlie other LectareSk 

* To go round the Wards. 
. 4* To take in-patients. 

4 To see out patienta. 



NOTICES. 

Sowerbff*t Species Couchiflimrum, — We have had a peep at one of the plates, whieh are 
intended to illustrate Mr. Sowerby's forthcoming Work, entitled, "Species Cohcht- 
LIORUM, or Concise Descriptions and observations, aecompamed by eototared graphic lUms- 
tratunu of all the Mpecies ^ Recent SheiU, with their varieties. — The woik is intended to 
appear in parts, and will, we can confidently assert, be more beaatiful, than any work 
hitherto published on the same subjecL We however, sincerely recommend, Mr. Sowerby 
to ponder before he asks so large a price for each part, as 2iL 2«.; feeling assured, diat 
such prices confine works to a limited circulation, among rich, but possibly unscientific 
men. It is really too bad, in these times, to allow sdence to be shackled, even in 
golden fetters. A mehmcholy instance of which, may be -seen in the Edition of Dr. 
Bateman's Synopsis, edited by our able Profeesor, Dr. A. T. Thomson. 
' J Third Edition of the LaeomcSf is m the Press, and will very soon be ready for publi- 
cation. 

We have seen a few of the Engravings, which are intended to adorn '* The Gem ; " an 
Annual, published by Mr. Marshall, of Holbom-Bars ; The Coquette, Tyre, and The 
Gypsey Belle, are, in our opinion, perfectly beautifuL These, together with a splendid 
array of Literary talent, will render ** the Gem," one of the most attractive of the forth- 
coming Annuals. 

Dr. Gordon Smith, our excellent Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, and tiie Author 
ot ** The JPriuciples <f Forensie Medicine," "^a Analyns rf Medieal Eeidenee," ** The 
Chims of rwtrmc MedtcinCy*' and ** Hinte for the Rraminatkm o/ Medieai Witnesses,'* has 
90ered himself for the Coronership of the City of London. His memorial to the Corpo- 
ration states, " that it has been generally considered proper, if not essential, to appoint to 
the office in question, a member of the iegai professUm : and, were it one, die business of 
whidi, related merely to matters of form and legsl technicality, perhaps a lawyer woold be 
the moat suitable person for holding it ; but in the vast majority of cues for inquest, the 
matter to be investigated is lAtf cause of death, where viokmee, or mysterious deviation 
from the ordinary course of that solemn event, is allied or suspected : — that tiiere was a 
time, when even Me<Ucal Knowledge, with regard to these matters, was at a lower ebb, 
than it is at present ; but in the general progress of improvonent, great light has been 
thrown upon this most interesting subject ; wbjle medical men have never been excluded 
from the Coronership by Law, and in many parts of the kingdom they actually htdd the 
office : — ^that Memorblist is persuaded, that a man of good educatioB and foir abilities, of 
ordinary acuteness and implication, even if not of the legal pn^ssion, could speedily make 
himself acquainted with all requirite forms : whereas to acquire the science necessary to 
appredaie the value of Medieai testimony, must be the study of years, if not eniitely. 
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'■xt exclini^e :*--that MeitiorialiBt desires to remark, that medical' practitioners, (especially .in 

populous cities) have various causes for reluctance to seek this appointment; but-llkat| 
in his own case, there is an instance of one, who, having been long familiar with ordinary 
>n medical duties of every description, has brought, not merely his own experience, but consi- 

derable, and even singular research, to bear upon the validity and application of Medical 
evidence ; and whose especial business it will, hereafter be, (in consequience of his selection 
to fill tjie Chair of Medical Jurisprudence, in our University,) to attend to their practical 
illustration.'* To this, we would only add, that a Coroner's Inquest is a Court of Enquiry, 
and not a Court for Judgment, The Jury, there, are to satisfy their consciences, by 
any, and every means in their power, as to. the truth of the Verdict they are about to give ; 
[^i: and though it would, perhaps, be as well to adhere to the strict rules of evidence, in every 

case admitting of it, yet they have the mode of their enquiry left, in a great measure, in 
their own hands. In difiicult cases, (that is where great doubt exists) as for instance, 
in pmsonings, to have at the head of the Court, a person qualified by his peculiar attain- 
ments,' to appreciate the just value of that evidence, which in such cases, is always the 
most essential, must greatly Militate the duties of the Jury, by enabUng them, through 
''*' the Coroner, to put to the Medical witnesses such questions, as must show at once, the real 

[« nature of the case, so far as professional observation can tend to its elucidation. 

The late Mr. W. Phillip's Collection of Minerals, is now to be sold : It has been 
valued, after careful examination, by Mr. Sowerby, at 1,300^: surely, we need only men- 
tion this, to secure the attention of distinguished naturalists to so valuable a prize. - We 
are, however, mainly induced to notice this eligible opportunity of obtaining the best col- 
lection of Minerals in England, in the hope that it will be purchased for the use of our 
fellow Students, in the University of London. We think the Council would better bestow 
their money in this manner, than upon too rapidly extending and completing their beauti- 
ful building. They have (we are sorry to be obliged to record it) just lost -some most 
unique and valuable preparations at the sale of the -first part of the late Mr. Heaviside's 
Museum, although knocked down for little more than the value of the glass bottles con- 
taining them. There are still many others. to be disposed of, at the sale of the second part, 
and it will be a reproach to our Medical Professors, if they do not secure them. 

Gr<md Metropolitan Cemetery. We have seen the plans of the Pyramid, which is to 
form the principle feature of this novel undertaking. It is intended to be a pr<^es8ive work 
proportionate to the annual demand for burial. When finished, it will be capable of re- 
ceiving no less than five millions of individuals, being somewhat larger in dimensions than 
the celebrated Pyramid of Egypt. Simple in form, sublime in effect, and curious in its 
arrangement. Ita area will be surrounded by a terrace walk, inclosed by a wall, thirteen 
feet high, and the ground within this enclosure to the base of the pyramid is to be tastefully 
laid out for private tombs and monuments, in the style of the famous cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, near Paris. It will present an object of extraordinary grandeur to the metropolis. 
A large drawing of the design is exhibiting at the Royal Repository at Charing Cross, ex- 
planatory of the theory, which appears capable of any extension that may be required.- We 
may probably refer to this subject on a future occasion. 

Clark on the Influence of Clijnate, — The . necessity of a work on this important subject 
has long been felt, not only from the slightness of the knowledge which medical men in 
geiieral possessed on this point; but from the more distressing, and by far too frequently 
£Mal instances, • of . a change of climate proving entirely contrary to the welfare of the 
Invalid. The variations of the temperature of the atmosphere of most of those places 
which have been, for the most part, recommended to persons labouring under consumptive 
diseases, are given with care, and i}i many cases, the strictest accuracy. The rheumatic 
invalid, who undergoes so much torture from his terrible complaint, may here find the 
places which are most likely to alleviate his disease, and which are to be avoided, firom the 
certainty of their increasing his malady. Many valuable Tables are given on the varia- 
tions of the temperature of our own, and foreign climates. 

We have heard that there is in contemplation a Scientific Souvenir ; intended to appear 
at Christmas, as the rival of the Literary Annuals. The articles of this Work, though 
confined entirely to Science, are, we believe, written in so popular a style, as to render them 
intelligible to general readers. Some of the first names of the day are expected to fill the 
list of its Contributors. 

The Forget Me Not, for 1830. Some of the engravings in this very attractive Annual, 
are really beautiful, and fully sustain the high reputations which the artists who have en- 
graved them have previously acquired. Many persons of great celebrity are among the 
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Litenry Contrftatot») and w« haw keard, tiiat if sot iupetiar to fti yrcilmaiiaii of 
fonDer yean, it it hj no mmiu inferior to them in attnction. 

The Second Fart of iRpptdcmmia^ by Bracy ChtflL, Eaq., Member of the Inetitute of 
France, has just made its appearanee. Like its predeceasor, it ia r eplet e with much new 
and highly important information ; especially to those who take any interest in the horaa. 
Mr. Clark, has evidently bestowed much labour in endeaTouring to impress on the puhlie 
the ttiith of his valuable discoveries, and in justice to his laudable exertions they certainly 
ought to meet with proportionate patronage, not only as aifordii^ the means of dispenang 
wMi many cruelties hitherto practised on the horse, but likewise of tendering him tbe 
cheerAd, safe, and willing servant of his master. 

Mr. Austin's Ooursfc of Lectures on Jurisprodenoe will be a very nztonslve one. He 
has been, for some considerable time on the Continent, collecting materiala for his <Mieerw 
vations on the Foreign Codes. These Lectures will form a hi^y useful adjunct to Mr. 
Amos's Course on the Law of England, and to Mr. Mac Cullock'a, on Political Sconony. 
Those Students who wish to obtain a oomprehensive knowledge of the true principles of 
Government, wiU do well to attend this Course. 

We have just heard with considerable pleasure, that a School ia oooneodon with the 
London University, is likely to be esteblished ; and an effort made, to extend the same ad- 
vantages to the youth of the Metrq[>olis, which this Institution abeady affords to persona of 
maturer years. While every branch of science and literature has been rapidly on the In- 
arease, education has been almost totally neglected ; and the boys of the ninateenA ocn* 
tury subjected to the absurd and foolish discipline of the fifteenth. Improvements kM 
been suggested, and means of extending knowledge invented, but no practical benefit has 
resulted to the world in general ; the ingenuity of £dgeworth, Pestaloaai, and Hamatoa, 
has been admired, applauded, but not adopted } and the greater part of the world hwe 
acted as if the instruction of youth had been so admiiably anaoged by tha wisdom of their 
ancestors, that posterity could make no beneficial addition or alteration. A ichaoi that 
would adopt the kind and gentie system suggested by those who have laboured in modem 
times, to remove the necessity of those tortures, which make the days of childhood ]pass in 
misery and suffering, is certainly a desideratum. But there is another advantage that nmy 
be expected from tiie institution, — by assembling together young persons of diAmnt 
ranks, pursuing each his own course of study, they wiU from their eariiest days obtain a 
practical insight into the nature of modem society ; and not, as at present, quit sidiool with 
all their ideas of life derived flfom die history of Uie ancient republics, and the traditionary 
monastic observances, which still remain in our public schools. 

The Anatomical School, in Trinity CoUege, Dublin, is fost increasing in popalaritf, 
pardy owing to the greater fodlity of procuring suligects in that oountry, but mainly to the 
merited celebrity of its professor, Dt, Macartoey. He may, almost, be said to have created 
the school of anatomy in Ireland : before his appointment to tiie professordiip, that sdanee, 
like many others in Universities, was pursued as a mere matter of form,— -« heavy task 
necessary to be performed as a preliminary to a degree. But Dr. Macartney has laboured 
successfiilly to impart a share of his own scientific ardor to his pupils, aatd has bean io« 
warded by an increased and increasing dass of piqpilsy ooming to him from ovary part of 
the empire. 

The historical department of the Cabinet Cyclopedia promises to be the most intereatin^ 
that has hitherto appeared ; the history of Scotiand, by Sir Walter Scott \ of England, by 
Sir James Mackintorti ; and of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, Esq. \ must of themselves 
be sufficient to establuh the character of the Work. J>r. ConoUy's History of Madldnek 
which was to have formed a portion of it, will, we believe, be shortiy publlihed In a 
separate form. Many of the Volumes of the Cyclopedia are in a state of forwardness. 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION, 

AND 
THE SIMPLIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

A Japanese merchant had a son, whom he designed for the profession 
of the law, and on whom he was naturally anxious to bestow such an 
education as might ensure his future eminence. His own experience 
being limited to his counting-house, he resolved to consult his friends on 
the important subject ; and for this purpose assembled them together on 
a bank-holiday, at his country seat. After the question had been laid 
before them, he requested that their opinions should be delivered seriatim^ 
and at the same time cast an anxious glance towards his most esteemed 
friend — a plain, practical man of business, whose words were more valued 
on the Exchange, than the King's edicts in the Courts. This person, 
having laid aside his pipe, and carefully extinguished the last spark in the 
bowl, commenced delivering his opinion in that slow, cautious manner» 
adopted by those who know the importance of their own words. 
*' Friend," said he, '^ I have had but little experience, thank heaven ! in 
the particular line for which your son is destined; but as tlie genera} 
outlines of every business are the same, I will state the views which a 
long acquaintance with the world has suggested. Your son will have to 
manufacture, and sell opinions and speeches; the raw materials from 
which these must be worked up, are knowledge, and facility of expres- 
sion. Now, his opmions being strictly limited to legal subjects, your 
first object must be to give him a knowledge of law ; and since his 
speeches must be delivered in Japanese, every exertion should be made to 
acquaint him with the principles and capabilities of his native tongue. 
Subordinate to these objects, he may be taught some of the refinements 
of education, such as languages, ancient and modern. But if you make 
these the primary part of his instruction, you act like our friend Hustam, 
who, intending to make his son a spice merchant, allowed him to spend 
the greater part of his life in a muslin manufactory. I understand that 
a new establishment has been opened, where your son can obtain the 
best articles in liis line, at a moderate expense ; and that there is no 
other possessing an assortment so complete. Send him then to purchase 
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his stock in the best market, and he will succeed in his business, as we have 
done in ours. I have spoken." 

A priest in the company, had lisfoned manifestly with the utmost 
impatience to the worthy merchant's proposal; he scarcely gave him 
time to conclude, when he sprung up, declaring that he had never 
before heard such a tissue ol* treason, blasphemy, and absurdity." — 
" It has been the fashion," said. he, ''from time whereof the memory 
of man runs not to the contrary, that persons intended for hberal pro- 
fessions, should spend their youth in studying the language of China, 
and the mythology of Hinaoostan; subjects replete with interest, 
though boys are so perverse as to have no particular love for them, 
and can only be persuaded to learn them by the application of the rod. 
The complete ignorance of the last speaker still further appears, from 
his passing over the necessity of getting by rote the golden verses of 
Confucius, which must contain an immense body of useful information, 
seeing that no human being can understand them. Our wise ancestors 
have decided, that the object of education is not to instruct, but to en- 
large the capacity for receiving instruction. Send him then to one of our 
great schools, and let the knowledge of about eight thousand Chinese 
words, together with all the indecencies and crimes of the Hindoo deities, 
be forced into his skull, by all those orthodox methods which immemorial 
usage has estabUshed ; you must then forward him to one of those venerable 
institutions, the glory of our island, where he may put in practice all the 
vices mentioned in the mythology, aad forget every other portion of his 
former studies. This was the mode of instruction adopted by all the 
great luminaries of law and divinity ; it comes down to u& sanctioned by 
die wisdom of ages, and though perhaps it may not sound well in theory, 
yet, until this age of innovation, there have been no complaints against 
the practice." The priest then thundered forth seven quotations from 
the Chinese, and fifteen from the Sanscrit, which produced a great efiect, 
as his hearers did not understand a syllable of either^ and concluded 
by denouncing an orthodox exconununication against all those who did 
not believe the plan he recommended, to be the very consummation of 
human wisdom. 

There happened to be present one of those busy, cross, intermeddling 
fellows, that are to be found in every society ; one who disregards 
the authority of great names, prefers common sense to the wisdom of 
our ancestors, requires the reason of every proceeding, and completely 
destroys the patience of all worthy, worshipful, orthodox personages» 
by inquiring into the practical utility of several traditionary obserr 
vances. Men of this class usually designate themselves votaries of 
common sense, philosophers, followers of reason, and such other revolu* 
tionary appellations ; the names given to them by their enemies are beyond 
number, including indeed every epithet which implies or is supposed to 
imply moral and intellectual depravity. Unfortunately, this class of men 
are increasing in die world with fearful rapidity ; in vain have the heroic 
defenders of ancient wisdom poured the vials of wrath upon their head, 
exhausted against them all the weapons of vituperation, and coined 
new words of ** learned length and thundering sound ;" in vain have they 
varied their terminations from ism to acit^t -and from acity to ism ; the 
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innovators ajipear ^* to bide the pelting of the pitiless storAi,*^ and lik^ the 
English at Waterloo, cannot be taught to know when thej are beaten. 
Fearful, indeed, is the prospect ; with terror we contemplate a time when 
argument will be deemed of more importance than authority ; and when 
people, instead of implicitly adopting the opinions 6f their betters, will 
begin -to ask for proofs, reasons, and such other radical matters. 

The Japanese radical — ^we can find no better, or rather no worse name 
for him — ^very insolently attacked the admirable scheme of education pro- 
pounded by the venerable and learned priest ; his insolence was the Qiore 
remarkable, as the pontiff on that day appeared in full canonicals; wearing 
a cap (like an inverted coal-skuttle ; a wig whose ample curls " did stand 
on^ end, like quills upon the fretful porcupine ;" that is, they were i^ 
like porcupine's quills; but if Shakspeare did not choose to supply i» 
with a better simile, we must only make the most of what we can gbU He 
(the priest, and not Shakspeare) also wore a long, flowing robe, somewhat 
like an English lady's gown, only that the sleeves were not quite so wide, 
— for had they been tied at the wrists and used as sacks, they would not 
have held more than three bushels of com at the utmost. The radical be- 
gan as follows ; — ^but as through his speech the priest kept up a running 
fire of exclamations, which produced the effect of cannon-shot mingling 
with .musketry, or the roll of thunder in the pattering of a sliower, or any 
thing else that would be appropriate and poetical ; we have inserted his 
observations wh^re they were made, in parenthesis, in order to pr^eiSit a 
perfect and veracious report of the important discussion. — "The plan pro- 
)>o8ed by the judicious gentleman who first gave his opinion, has been 
d^iounced as treasonable, blasphemous, and absurd, but no reason has 
been assigned for the application of such epithets. Nothing is easier than 
4o call nicknames, and substitute abuse for argument ; it is an art equally 
well understood by the fish woman who scolds those who wrinkle their nose 
when she ofiers them stale mackarel, and the hireling pamphleteer who 
defends profligacy, or assails innocence. Reason tells us, [oh, aye, a 
worshipper of the goddess of Reason ! I knew it !] that a judicious plan 
will bear the test of strict examination, and that if we do not subject plans 
to such a test, we shall be led, bound and blind, as others may please to 
direct us. But of all the authorities to which men can be called to submit, 
the " wisdom of our ancestors " is the most whimsically absurd ; we are an 
older generadon than they were, and since experience is the consequence 
of age, we must necessarily be wiser. [That's radical logic] They, 
in their successive generations, laid aside absurdities which had descended 
to them from their fathers ; that was a piece of wisdom on their parts which 
we might imitate with advantage. Our great-grandfathers believed that 
the earth was a broad platter on the back of a tortoise ; our grandfathers 
threw overboard that blessed specimen of hereditary wisdom, and declared 
the earth to be a ball, round which the suns and planets revolved ; our 
fathers made a second change, — ^their theory drove the earth from its state 
of quietude, and sent it spinning through infinite space, while the sun, 
which had hitherto capered with amazing velocity from one end of heaven 
to the other, was destined for the future to repose quietly in the centre of the 
system. Each of these alterations has been styled atlieism, and the authors' 
threatened with crucifixion by the clergy, or with St. Stephen's fate by 
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an ignoi^ant mob. No improvement of importance has ever been proposed 
wHich was not at the first onset denounced as Uasphemous, treasonable, and 
absurd ; I do not, therefore,[think that the mere application of these terms 
furnishes any argument for the rejection of the original proposition. [It i» 
an innovation !] The proposer has been called an innovator ; there is one 
more criminal than he is, — one that we can neither check nor control — 
' TIME is the greatest of all innovators, and if Time shall go on altering 
aH things for the worse, and reason provideth no remedy for the bettev, 
where shall be an end?' [That's a quotation from some heretic] I am 
ashamed to be under the necessity of making these observations in an tige 
so enlightened as the present ; surely such plain suggestions of common 
sense ought to be received as aphorisms, at a time when knowledge has made 
such rapid advances. [He's talking about the march of intellect, or the 
rogue's march, as it should be called.] Having shown you that authority 
and abuse ought not to be received as a refutation, I shall take the liberty 
of examining the plan proposed by the worthy divine. He tells you, ' that 
your son is to spend seven years learning certain matters, which he is ta 
spend seven years more in forgetting, and that at the end of that tiine he 
will be as wise as when he began.' To be sure, he will, but not a whit 
wiser ; and, therefore, on his own showing, fourteen of the most precious 
years of your boy's life ' must be wasted, and wasted in vain,' This may 
have been ancient wisdom, but it sounds very like modem folly. [He 
will have a capacity for acquiring knowledge.] True, but he has that 
already ; to fill a vessel with water and empty it again, leaves its capacity 
unaltered, but while the process is going on, the vessel cannot be applied 
to any useful purpose. [That's nonsense.] The language 6f China is not 
spoken in our country ,^-Sanscrit is no longer a living language ; we dis- 
believe the religion of Hindoostan, — ^for what earthly purpose then should 
they be suffered to occupy the boy's entire attention, while every branch of 
study that may be useful to him in after life, is totally neglected. [Yon 
want to educate the boy like a tradesman, and not like a gentleman.] The 
venerable priest has reminded me of one other topic, on which I must 
make a few observations, — and that is, the great abuse which has arisen 
from the use of names ; if the nobility and gentry choose to educate their 
children badly, that is no reason why all the world should follow their 
example — it is not the place or form of instruction, but the intellectual 
and moral advantages derived from it that constitute the education of a 
gentleman. As to the place, I do not see any advantage to be derived 
from sending a young man, who must support himself by his own exertions, 
Co Seminaries or Universities, where a great portion of die students are 
raised above that necessity. He must either join them in expenses beyond 
his means, and thus contract debts which he cannot pay, or els6 he must 
sit down a victim to useless sorrow and repining ; witnessing pleasures in 
which he cannot participate, and brooking * the* proud man's contumely,' 
the insolence of riches, and the thousand nameless ills which make the 
life of the poorer student in a University, a scene of intolerable mental 
anguish. I say nothing of the vices and follies there practised, for I have 
already taken up too much of your time, [You have said more than enough 
to show what you are,] and I shall conclude, by declaring that, to persevere 
in the old system of instruction, when one, embracing all its advantages^ 
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ttid free from all its defects is offered, would be^ a piece of folly as great 
as to steer a vessel .by Xhfi stars, and reject the mariner's compass as a 
modern innovation." 

Nothing could exceed the indignation manifested by the priest through 
this entire harangue ; his burst of passion at the conclusion, was like one of 
the tornados in. the Indian ocean, where all the elements of storm strive 
together for the mastery. It seemed as if hfilf a do;zen sentences had got 
into his mouth at the same moment, and after struggling there like a flying 
army in a narrow defile, until they had bruised and battered each other 
out of all shape and form, burst forth at once in chaotic confusion. Curses 
el^ical and unclerical, arguments valid and unvalid, epithets appropriate 
and inappropriate^ verbs without subjects, conjunctions that joined no- 
thing, and prepositions without objects, came jumbled together, as if the 
venerable prelate combined in his proper person the voices of half a score 
of Bable's most mi&y labourers. The assembly broke up in disorder, hav- 
ing, like other more important assemblies, wasted several hours in discus- 
sion, and decided nothing. The priest vented his indignation in several 
elegant and classical articles against modern innovators, which were pub- 
lished in the Japanese Anti-Intellectual Gazetteer, and have been trans- 
lated, from time to time, in the pages of the Age and John Bull, to the 
great edification of the British public. His innoyating opponent took no 
notice, either of his phillippics or jeremiads, but applied himself to the 
humble task of collecting all the hints that have been thrown out at differ- 
ent times for the improvement of education, and facihtating the progress of 
youth;; in the course of time he found that he had sufficient materials for a 
series of papers on the Simplification of Knowledge, which he communicated 
to his private friends ; carefully observing how his system worked. The 
result was so satisfactory, that he has resolved to communicate them to the 
world, through the medium of our pages. He begins almost every topic, 
according to the useful precepts of Vatablond, at the very beginning ; as- 
suming that his pupil knows literally nothing, and is consequently an in- 
fant, either in age or mind. We fear that his papers may appear a little 
.tedious, . and that in many instances he will be found to have sacrificed in- 
terest to utility, but we shall begin with the first portion of his Essay on 
Arithmetic, the earliest science to which youth is inti^uped^ 



In the series of short essays which I am about to lay before the public, 
I suppose myself addressing a person possessed of knowledge, and 
anxious to impart it to others. In the course of my experience, I have 
frequently seen, that the most learned are not always the best teachers ; 
the science of communicating knowledge appears yet in its infancy ; but 
it is pleasing to see that it has lately attracted much of the public 
attention. This science, like every other, can only be improved by 
enlarging pur observations; it seems to be forgotten^ that every lesson we 
teach a boy, is an experiment in mental science ; and that a knowledge of 
the result, and of all the circumstances under which it was obtained, 
would be an important. fa;Ct in the history of the human mind. The 
intellect of a boy is a piece of mechanism, to the full as complicated as 
the intellect of a man ; let us then endeavour to watch all its operations^ 
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and turn every part of the machinery to advantage* The only otkev 
prefatory observation necessary to be made, is» that when a simple 
truth is stated in the following essays, it is not brought forward with any 
idea that the reader is ignorant of it, but with the belief that he has 
not attended to all its consequences. 

" Arithmetic'' is defined to be ** the science of numbers ; " we begin to 
teach it generally, as if it were the science of figures, and introduce 
pupils to the symbols, before we are sure that they know any thii^ of 
what these symbols signify ; — a process about as wise, as to set a pupil ta 
learn the propositions ef Euclid, before he w acquainted with the 
definitions. The reason of this is, that numbers, being the most simple 
and definite of our ideas ; knowing that we have imperceptibly acquired 
them ourselves ; we leave our pupils to follow the same track, as best they 
may. But we do not reflect that, in making the acqidskioiiy we may 
have acquired false habits of thought, and formed bad* associations of 
ideas ; we are not conscious of the mischief that may have been done^ 
during the time our mind was in confusion. Before teaching our 
pupils the science of numbers, let us take care that they know what 
numbers are. Now, the idea of number is obtained from the considera-. 
tion of a remembered series of external objects, or successive thoughts. 
The latter belong rather to advanced Jife, let us confine our attention to 
the former. Having placed objects of any kind before your pupil, count 
diem as far as ten, always exhibiting to him an aggregate of objects 
corresponding to the number you name ; vary the objects several times, 
and repeat the « same labour; finally, endeavour to make out from your 
pupil, whether, in the absence of all objects, he clearly understands what 
number of single individuals belong to any aggregate you may name. 
If you ask. Why all this trouble should be taken ? I answer, Because you 
are teaching your pupil to make his first essay in the* difficult process of 
abstraction, the formation of general ideas, and the use of general terms* 
I have specified the number ten, because, as the decenary scale is the 
basis of our system of computation, the sooner the mind is halutuated to 
consider groups of tens, the better. Before proceeding further, it will 
be useful to divide the objects into equal, and unequal groups ; and if 
counters be used to teach your pupil to form all the combinations yoa 
can think of, with the numbers between one aftd ten ; such as, that ten 
can be divided into two groups, containing five each ; and five containing 
two ; that seven and three combined, make a group of ten, &c., and tkis» 
from the youthful love of variety, and the early desire to form combina- 
fions, will appear a species of pastime. 

Your next lesson contains a new step in the process of abstraction^ 
and two practical rules for the expression of thought. You are to show 
him, that aggregates of individuals may be numbered, as well as single 
objects ; that aggregates may have their value represented by individual 
objects, and that this representation may be made to depend on position. 
Consider these three propositions, and ask yourself, are they so simple 
and so self-evident, that the infant mind can discover them unaided ; or if 
they ought, as is practically done at present, to be reckoned in the class of 
instinctive truths? Let us now see how these precepts may be best 
communicated: — ^make the ptipil count out ten heaps of counters, contam^ 
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log ten c^h ; let him then reckon the^ heaps ; in doing so, he instinctively 
individualizes each heap, and considers it as a single object ; by a few 
questions, direct his attention to the fact, and frequently recal it to his 
remembrance. Let him then count the h^aps considered as aggregates, 
one ten, two tens, three tens, &c. ; and let this be frequently repeated, 
before you give him the abbreviated appellations, twenty, thirty, forty, 
&c. ; for if you examine boys, educated in the common way, you will find 
many nominally. far advanced in arithmetic, who are unacquainted with the 
simple fact, that forty means four teas. This lesson should be repeatedi 
untU it has become so strong a part of habitual knowledge, as to appear 
almost instinctive. 

The next thing that claims attention is, to convey the first idea of 
representative value ; for this purpose you desire your pupil to place 
on one part of the table a single counter, for every heap of ten that is on 
the other part ; he will easUy perceive that the aggregates are not so 
easily managed as their representatives ; but in order to keep up the asso* 
ciations, the heaps must be kept on the table, and the same combinations 
repeated with them and the representative counters* During one or two 
days, these combinations should be confined to ten, and its multiples, and 
then you may proceed to the intervening numbers. To express twenty** 
three, for insttuice, your pupil may have either two heaps of ten, and one 
of three, or he may have two counters on that part of the table destined 
to the representatives of ten; and three on the part where the objects are 
reckoned as single. He should be taught to express a great variety of 
numbers in both ways ; and the lesson of making him e;^press a repre- 
sented, number by heaps, should be frequently repeated, and vice versa. 
The different combinations of the numbers, between one and one hundred, 
will afford an agreeable variety to these lessons ; as, for instance, to show 
into how many equal and unequal portions any particular number may be 
divided. By these combinations, you will give your pupil some idea of 
the four first rules of arithmetic ; and you will be certain of the accuracy 
of his ideas ; because the groundwork of them is palpable, and subject to 
the senses. 

(To be continued.) fftBl 
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Several years ago I took up my abode at the retired village of D- 



I had chosen this residence on account of its sequestered situation ; as 
solitude was, at that time, more accordant to my feelings, than the bustle of 
a populous town. At no great distance from my habitation, stood the 

Castle of D , an ancient Gothic structure, sinking fast into 

decay. The last of its original possessors. had been dead more than half 
a century, and it was the property of a gentleman who resided on the 
continent. The interior of the mansion spoke loudly of desolation and 
ruin : the state apartments were despoiled of their magnificent decora- 
tions, and scarcely a vestige remained of their former splendour. An 
aged female domestic was the sole inhabitant of this deserted pile. Born 
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in the service of the family of D , she had survived the last of 

its ' race, and remained a soUtary relic of that ilhistrious house. It was 
the business of old Alice to show the castle to strangers ; and I soon 
became a favourite with her, from the interest I appeared to take in the 
fate of its former inhabitants. The gallery was our chief resort ; and, 
finding me a willing listener, my ancient companion delighted to inform 
me of all tradition had supplied her with, respecting the mighty warriors 
and stately dames, whose portraits still hung on the walls, smiling as if in 
mockery of the desolation around. 

One fine autumnal evening found me, as usual, in my favourite retreat. 
The rays of the departing sun streamed in rich dyes through the 
coloured window, and fell with softened glory on the picture of a bridal 
ceremony. I was surprised that it had never before engaged my atten- 
tion. The bridegroom was young, graceful, and noble — the bride, fair^ 
soft, and delicate. By her side stood a form of unequalled loveliness : it 
seemed too beautiful to have belonged to a daughter of earth ; and 1 
imagined the painter had designed it to represent the guardian saint of 
the youthful pair. I. inquired of my ancient conductress the history of 
this picture, and whether the beautiful female was not an ideal being ; 
'* Alas," said she, ** it commemorates a heavy day for the house of 

D ; on that day the last and fairest of its race, sunk the victim 

of unrequited affection ; — that is her picture ; but oh ! hc^r soul was more 
angelic than her person ; she" — ^but reader, let me give •4;he story in my 
own words. The Lady Isabel was the last descendant of the family of 

X) ; her father had fallen in battle; his lady did not long 

survive him ; and thus, at an early age, Isabel became »i orphan. Her 
mother's brother was appointed her guardian, and with his son, Albert, 
came to reside at the Castle. The chUdren thus ^sulated 6rom the world, 
and. educated entirely at home, saw nothing so worthy to be loved as each 
other ; and « their attachment was as romantic as the scenes around them. 
They both (but particularly Isabel) delighted in the high chivalrous 
legends of antiquity — and the tales of eternal constancy and self^devoted 
affection recorded of some of the earlier heroines of her family, were read 
with sacred veneration by the young enthusiast. In a mind of ordinary 
temperament, little harm would have resulted from the indulgence of such 
a taste ; to the impassioned soul of Isabel, it was destructive and fatal.. 
Deprived by death of the mother who might have taught her to restain 
and regulate her ardent feelings, they acquired by neglect additional 
strength, and eventually concentrated into a passion deep and lasting as her 
existence. As years passed on, so did her love increase ; she regarded 
Albert as the perfection of human excellence, and worshipped him with 
all the full devotedness of her warm heart. It was not so with Albert; he 
thought of his fair cousin with pride — with tenderness ; but it was only the 
calm affection of a brother : other feelings than those of love possessed 
him — ^he languished for fame, for honourable distinction among his fellow- 
men, and at length left his peaceful home, and the sweet companion of his 
youth, to fight the battles of his country. His career was glorious : and, 
after ^an absence of three years, he was recalled by the death of his. father. 
Isabel welcomed him with rapturous joy ; he embraced her with a brother's 
fon4ness, and gazed with delight on her improved beauty. He suspected 
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not, that she loved him with more than a sisterly affection, and thought not 
of the wound he was about to inflict on this tender, enthusiastic being. 
He told her of his attachment to a fair girl, who had consented to become 
his bride at the expiration of the term of mourning for his father — she 
heard him with death-like silence, checked the groan that was bursting 
from her agonised heart, and strove to assume a look of cheerfulness^ 
Retired to the solitude of her apartment she wept in bitter anguish — ^her 
young soul was blighted ; she had nothing left to live for ; hope, happiness, 
and love were at an end; for love would now be guilt. At. length she 
grew calm ; but it was the fearful calmness of despair ;. she complained not; 
reproached not ; for she felt that she had been self-deceived ; she could 
not, however, conceal the devastation which sorrow was making in her 
graceful form. Albert beheld her with concern, but ascribed the alteration 
to her grief for her father's loss ; for Isabel had tenderly loved her uncle. 
She rejoiced at his mistake, and attempted not to undeceive him — one 
only wish possessed her ; it was, to see the chosen of her Albert ; and, with 
a feverish impatience she urged him. to accelerate his nuptials* The ap-* 
pointed day arrived — ^Isabel, attired in robes of richest state, stood beside 
the altar, and witnessed the annihilation of all her earthly happiness ; still 
she sunk not ; but, with a mighty effort, pronounced a blessing on the 
wedded pair. The excitement brought back a vivid colour to her cheeks, 
and rekindled the lustre of her large dark eyes. The painter had seized 
that moment to depict her glowing form-^the enthusiasm was but momen- 
tary — her angel face soon lost its lovely tint, and her beautiful eyes sunk 
again into languor : — ^the castle was thronged with noble guests — sick at 
heart the wretched Isabel wandered abstractedly amid tlie gay assembly — : 
her large floating eyes seemed straying vacantly around, until they met 
the bridegroom's look of joy. Then came the madness of recollection — 
with a convulsive shuddering she averted her head, and stole unnoticed 
from the company. — Morning came, but she appeared not ; her chamber 
was searched — she had not entered it. — Albert flew distractedly into the 
park, and, at length, perceived her quietly sitting by the side of the lake, 
near a bower, which, when a boy, he had helped to decorate : she was still 
clad in the robes of last night's festival. He ran eagerly towards her — 
she spoke not — ^he entreated her to answer him, but he implored in vain — 
there was neither breath, nor sense, nor motion — she was dead ! 'Twas 
a mournful sight ! one white hand, stiffened to marble, was pressed upon 
her broken heart, as she had sought to stay its painful throbbings — the 
cold night. dews hung in large drops upon her silken hair, and shed a tre- 
mulous gleam upon the diamonds that sparkled on her pale, icy forehead — : 
the withered leaves had found a resting place upon her bosom, and her 
white garments were embroidered by their many colourings. The castle 
became hateful to Albert afler this event : he removed to a distant part 
of the country, and never again revisited the scenes of his earlier years* 
He also was dead ; and, Isabel, her love, and her despair, were forgotten 
by all, save one aged, isolated being, whose time -whitened locks and 
decrepid frame showed that she too was rapidly descending to the silence 
of the grave. 

[3l 
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A SKETCH FROM THE SCOTTISH BAR. ^ 

MR, JEFFREY. 

Therb is an amusing passage in one of the comedies of Aristophanes^ 
where the foolish old Strepsiades is brought in by some disciples of the 
Grecian philosopher, exclaimiog impatiently, '*,Open the door, gentlemen, 
open the door, and show me immediatdy die great Socrates ! "^ Feelings 
of similar anxiety animated me, during a recent so^onni at the northern 
metropolis, to see, and judge for myself of one of the roost cdcbrate d 
men of modern times : of one whose fame as a critic and a politician is so 
extensively diffused throughout Great Britain — ^who has exerted so pow- 
erful and permanent an influence on the literature of the age, — ^who is, in 
short, gazed on with admiration, as the very star of whiggism — ^I mean 
Mr. Jeffrey. I had for years been familiar with the writings of this dis- 
tinguished individual, and in common with thousands of others, often 
trembled beneath the fulminations, and exulted in the victories, of this 
far-famed autocrat ; and I could not, but with feelings of awe, approach 
the very Olympus of the Jupiter Tonans. I did not, in short, lose* the 
opportunity of contemplating Mr. Jeffrey, under another than the usual 
aspect. 1 carefully considered his ' character and demeanour as a public 
speaker, curious to see whether his tongue was as powerful as his pen — 
whether he was equally great as a popular advocate, and an '* Edinburgh 
Reviewer." The residt of my observations, I have thought, might be 
interesting and acceptable to the readers of the London University Ma- 
gazine. 

Next to the Great known Unknown, Mr. Jeffrey is, undoubtedly, the 
most prominent and admired character in Scotland. In Edinburgh, he is, 
in a manner, idolized. Walter Scott is his countrymen's ornament: Fran* 
cis Jeffirey, their champion, — ^their tower of strength. He is their oracle, 
both of politics and literature ; the theme of universal and untiring en- 
comium. I had not mingled long in Edinburgh Society, before I began 
to express an ardent curiosity to see and hear Mr. Jeffrey in the courts. 
My inquiries were answered by a reference to the Parliament House, with 
an intimation that, at eleven o'clock, on a certain day, he was expected 
to speak in a cause involving the liberty of the press. To the appointed 
place I repaired, a full half hour before th^ opening of the court, and had 
leisure to contemplate the stirring scenes of the Outer House — a long, 
nmsy, legal promenade, filled with all grades of the profession. While I 
was gazing thoughtfully on the bee-like throng around me, the ringing 
of a bell announced that the Jury Judge had taken his seat. There was a 
general rush towards the door of the Jury Court, which I approached in 
the rear of the throng, just in time to be — too late. Whispers of ''Jef- 
frey's up,'* were tantalizingly exciting — for I could squeeze in no more 
than half my left foot and one arm, and after remaining in this inte- 
resting position for some twenty minutes, I was compelled to return 
with my curiosity unsatdsfied, and await some future opportunity. That 
soon presented itself in tlie late important trial of Cooper versus the Mar- 

• Nubes, 1S2. 
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quis of Bute. Jeffirey was retailed by the noble de^dant, and was ex* 
pected to make a powerful and splendid effort to save a hopeless oause. 
In my way to the Parliament House, I pictured to myself the person of 
Mr. Jeffrey, according to the ideas of a man which one cannot help form-* 
ing from a frequent perusal of his writings. He is, certainly, a tall, thin 
roan — I thought, — somewhat elderly, with a rich Italian countenance, an 
eye full of brilliance and acuteness, an expanded forehead, a head thinly 
covered with black hair* There will be, I amused myself with conjee-? 
mring, both conscious power and dignity in his bearing, with some ten- 
dency to hauteur. Such was the portrait occupying my fancy — and similar 
ideas, I am convinced, are entertained of his person by nine tenths of 
those who have never seen him. On entering the Jury Court, Lord Chief 
Commissioner Adam was seated on the bench, and Mr. Robertson was 
opening the plaintiff's case. A little behind hhn sat the Great Unknown, 
with his slovenly black gown, his huge walking-stick, and a pile of MSS. 
before him ; and on his right sat Jeffirey I I do not think I removed my 
eyes from him for nearly half an hour. But how shall I in words ade- 
quately picture him, whom every artist, from Sir Henry Raebum down- 
wards, has uniformly failed in representing? Sir Henry exerted his 
utmost skill, but to no purpose : he produced a work, beautiful for its 
colouring and proportion ; but the spirit and life and character of the orin 
ginal were wanting ; it was not Jeffrey. The first thing that struck me 
as peculiar in Mr. Jeffirey's appearance was, the absence of a wig. On 
inquiry, I found that, for some reason or other, he has uniformly refused 
to wear one. The figure of Mr. Jeffrey was far different from the beau 
ideal I had so long cherished. Let the reader fancy himself standing 
in front of a gentleman busily employed in writing ; of short stature — say, 
five feet and an odd indi or two— dressed in a plain suit of black, his 
slight 'figure enveloped in a black gown, hanging negligently over his 
shoulders ; over and above all, wearing a pair of heavy tortoise-shell 
spectacles; and he will have a tolerably accurate notion of Mr.Jeffirey, 
as he sits day after day in the Jury Court at Edinburgh. To descend, 
however, a little more to particulars. As to his forehead, although some 
have characterised it as *^ superbly intellectual," I confess I could not dis-^ 
cover in it anything remarkable. Considering that the head is small, the 
forehead is certainly f\ill and well developed, especially in those parts 
which the phrenologists have been pleased to allot to ideality; but as a 
forehead, it cannot be called either very lofly, or very capacious. When 
he looks up, it is furrowed all over with anxious wrinkles. His hair, short 
and thick, and once black, is now of ^n iron-grey colour, and unaffectedly 
eombed forward towards each temple^ while the crown of the head is rather 
bald« His complexion is dark; and his features small, regular, and, when 
viewed in profile, rather handsome ; his dark eyes are very brilliant and 
penetrating. Mr. Jeffrey's countenance is evidently that of a thinking 
man, and is never destitute of expression. That expression, however, 
did not appear to me to be power — such as frowns in the rougher linea** 
ments of Mr. Brougham — ^but acuteness, energy, and vivacity. If I am 
not mistaken, there appeared, also, a settled expression of nervous irri- 
tability, or dissatisfaction, brooding over his features. On the present 
occasion, he was sedulously employed in taking notes of the fadts and 
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evidence of tbe case, not at all discomposed by all the noise around lam. . 
When I reflected that I was gazing on Jeffrey, in that slender, quiet» un- 
assuming individual, apparently inferior in consequence to all his bustling 
brethren, I could scarcely persuade myself that my eyes were contem- 
plating so far-famed a literary autocrat ; or that so much power, so much 
bitter and searching sarcasm, so much refined subtlety, so much brilliant 
wit, in a word, so much versatility of parts, could, to use a homely 
English phrase, be packed in so small a compass. 

Although the leading counsel of the noble defendant, and pitted against 
the formidable Solicitor General, Mr. Jeffrey did not manifest any symp- 
toms of anxiety. He did not cease writing, except for one moment, when 
he suddenly rose and put a question, which exceedingly discomfitted a very 
fluent witness. He then resumed his pen ; and ccmtinued so apparently 
indifferent to what was going on, that 1 began a second time to curse my 
ill-luck in being 'disappointed, when I was assured by one of thecounsel, 
that " Jeffrey would be up in a few moments." The Solicitor General 
had been on his legs for about an hour, answering several objections which 
had been started by one of the opposite counsel. As soon, however, as 
Mr. Jeffirey perceived him drawing to a conclusion, he collected his papers, 
which lay scattered on every side of him, and began to chew hastily some 
small lozenges, with which his left waistcoat pocket is always filled. 
After swallowing a cup of coffee, he moved on towards the jury, and 
stood within a yard or two of the foreman : I stood between the two. 
Taking off his spectacles, he put them into a case, slowly and deliberately, 
and commenced speaking widi the most perfect ease and nonchalence : 
he might have been addressing a friend at dinner. There is something 
very attractive in his voice and manner of speaking. His lively and in- 
telligent eye glances freely around him, and his motions, though few, are 
graceful and natural. The only thing that appeared to. detract from his 
perfect agreeableness {one has a right to be fastidious about such men as 
Jeffirey) was a certain mincing and over-refined Anglicism of intonation 
and phraseology, which seemed too artificial to be pleasing. He uni- 
formly pronounces, for instance, the vowel t, with the quick and sharp 
round of the English word eye, as in the word idea : *' / cim't conceive," 
is his favourite expression. For some time he spoke with rather apensive 
and thoughtful air, which seemed to me extremely prepossessing, as in- 
dicating a consciousness of the difficult struggle he was coinmencing, and 
that he was marshalling into array all his resources. He kindles, as he 
proceeds, slowly but perceptibly, into a less and less subdued vivacity and 
animation : nothing, however, of boisterousness of voice, no ungainly 
attitudes or motions, are ever to be detected in Mr. Jeffrey, even in the 
' moments of highest excitement. There is perceptible throughout, the 
power, precision, and calmness of the thoroughly practised inteUectual 
gladiator. I had heard much of his extraordinary fluency, but, truly, 
the half of it was not told me. Though I have listened^ to celebrated 
speakers in my time, I never heard any that rivalled the delightful fluency 
of. Jeffirey ; reminding one, at every step, of the millifluous line of 

Horace, 

*^ Libitur et labetur in omne volubilis SBvum." 

Though every sentence he uttered was worded with sufficient accuracy, 
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and rounded with sufficient polish, to appear admirable in print ; though 
at one time, his declamation was chaste and elegant, occasionally glowing 
with the richest flowers of rhetoric, and then, manly, bold, and spirit- 
stirring ; now the honey of dulcet sentiment turned into the gall of bitter 
irony and fierce invective : — though, throughout, his phraseology was choice 
and appropriate, yet the eloquent speaker never once faltered or hesitated 
during a speech of three hours and a half — ^never appeared the least con- 
fused, embarrassed, or exhausted. I soon saw how much I had erred 
in thinking him indifferent to the interests of his client, by his apparent 
remissness during the earlier stages of the trial. The exquisite adroitness 
with which he strung together whatever had fallen from the opposite side 
capable of being tortured into a discrepancy or contradiction — the acute- 
ness with which he detected and exposed the most artful fallacies — ^the 
calm, confident, and masterly stile in which he contrived to make *' the 
worse appear the better side," and plucked all the weaknesses of his own 
case from the recollection of the jurors, to replace them with those of 
his adversaries ; all this convinced me, that he had concentrated the whole 
powers of his mind on whatever had transpired during the trial, and af- 
forded an apt illustration of the beautiful language of the late Mr. Can- 
ning, when speaking of a first rate ship of war, — *' Though apparently 
passive and motionless, yet silently concentrating the force to be put for- 
ward on an adequate occasion." I never before hung on the lips of a 
public speaker with such delightful suspence, unwearied for die long space 
of three hours and a half: his tones are so various, his allusions so ex- 
tensive-^in a word, his resources so inexhaustible, that he is never mo- 
notonous or tedious. 

How I pitied the poor jurors ! The Solicitor General had marshalled 
on his side a strong phalanx of law, so that when he sat down, each 
looked on Jeffrey as a man in the forlorn hope, with not a leg to stand on. 
Their faces were turned towards him with an air of listless expectancy, 
approaching to indifference ; but as the speaker proceeded, I could per- 
ceive their features quickening into excitement and uneasiness, as though 
indicating a suspicion that they had jumped rather too quickly to a con- 
clusion. Jeffirey perceived his advantage, but did not suffer it to hurry 
him. He kept his keen eye fixed on that of the foreman : and continued 
speaking with such a calm and convincing air as seemed to insure con- 
viction. He called for a cup of coffee, and on its being brought, took it 
into his hand, stirred it with the utmost indifference and sang-froid, and 
continued sipping a little at short intervals. He looked as if he were at 
breakfast in his own study. Strangers, attomies, jury, advocates, and 
the judge, all gazing on him with fixed earnestness, and he sipping and 
speaking, and speaking and sipping, as if he were dictating at home to 
an amanuensis. The Solicitor General looked at the Judge, and he at 
the Solicitor again, and they smiled. About an hour afterwards, Jeffrey 
perceived the . latter drinking out of a tea-cup. " Is that tea, or coffee, 
Mr. Solicitor Greneral ? " he inquired, pausing a moment — *' if it's cofi^, 
1*11 thank you for a cup, for mine is done." This certainly appeared 
rather artificial. He would occasionally .fold his arms on his breast, and 
^ay, *' Now, gentlemen of .the Jury, let us pause for a moment or two, 
to look about us, and 'see where we have 'got to," .and then, with a few 
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emphatic pauses, recapitulate his leading arffuments ; and thus keep them 
full. in the recollection of his hearers. The facts of the case were, shertiy 
these : — «The late Lord Bute had appointed a Mr. Cooper, a thec^ogicaL 
student at Glasgow University, to be private tutor to his son, and after a 
few years, in compensation for his services, had presented him with a 
bond of annuity for life. Some time afterwards^ his Lordship procured 
Mr« Cooper some livings ia Wales, to the amount, of £300 a year, and 
in 1811, Mr. C. surrendered to his Lordship the bond of annuity. In 
1820 he died ; and the present action was brought by the h,thex of the 
(deceased, to claim from the present Marquis the annuity due from 1811 
to 1820 inclusive. The case was tried on the two following issues: was 
the deceased sane or not, at the time of giving up this bond? and was the 
obligation extinguished by its surrender? The great point whkh the 
plaintiff's counsel laboured to establish was the insanity of Mr. Cooper, ait 
the time of giving up the bond ; and, certainly, evidence was adduced, 
which was irrefragable. It was, however, wonder^l to see the ccmfidence 
and apparent sincerity with which Mr. Jeffirey undertook to grappiie ,wtih 
the whole body of the olmoxious testimony, and explain away the most 
incontrovertible manifestations of madness, into any thing but madness. 
He had a reason ready for every thii^. One circunntance adduced in 
strong corroboration of the alleged insanity of the plaintiff was, that he 
one morning leaped from his bed, with nothing on but his shirt and a 
night-cap, and sallied forth with a sword in one hand and a pistol in the 
other, in pursuit of a — ^hen, which he chased thrice round the gardeik 
This was a desperate fact, and stoutly sworn to ; but our counsellor '' found 
nothing in it indicative of madness " — and, aller convulsing the court wi^ 
laughter by a ludicrous caricature of this insane exploit, instructed the 
jury to look at it in no other point of view, than as the frolicksoraeness of 
an eccentric young man ! On one occasion, he said to the jury, with the 
most impenetrable sang froid, '^ Gentlemen, I address yon as men of 
pknn and simple imderstandings" I observed the Jury; and each of 
them looked at the other with an odd air of wonder and concern, to hear 
themselves the subjects of such a scurry compliment! What I chiefly 
admired in Jefirey was, his ehoiceness of expressaott, and singular felicity 
of illustration. 

After all that I have said, I fear it will be thought a haaardous expert 
ment, if I presume, to present the reader with the substance of one or two 
loose notes which I took of many happy sallies of Mr. Jefiiey. Those who 
heard him well know the difficulty of the task. A further proof of Mn 
Cooper's insanity was^ that .during his residence at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, he groundlessly fencied himself the aversion of the whole 
University^ — shunned by the students and hated by the tutors — and, in con- 
sequence, abruptly took his departure. 

" And now, gentlemen a£ the Jury," continued Mr; Jef&ey, folding his 
arms on his breast, and standing in an easy and negligent attitude, '* we 
come to another of the card-buUt castles of our opponents. Mr. Coqper, 
conceiving himself an object of ridicule to both students and tutors, ab^ 
ruptly leaves Cambridge ; and is, therefore, forsooth, if we are to admit 
the clever casuistry of my learned friend, (Mr. Robertson,) insane. Why, 
gentlemen, every man who does a very absurd and unaccountable action^ 
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with his eyea open, may be c^led, to a certaia extent^ uuume r that is, not 
of a. sound, well-ordered mind. But with regard to this . Mr. Cooper, I 
am apt to think his conclusions were not quite so chimerical and ground- 
less, as to his being an object of curious speculation and droll remark to 
those around him. - I will go so far as to say, that if I or Mr. Robertson 
were at Cambridge, and received similar treatment to that which Mr. 
Cooper received, we. should be apt, at least I know I should, to decamp 
without much ceremony* It is, I say, very possible that Mr. C. might be 
shunned at Cambridge, and therefore feel inclined to nm back to dear 
Scotland, and her consolations. This, I am apt to. imagine, shows rather 
sagacity and spirit, than madness. Let it be remembered that Mr. 
Cooper went to Cambridge at a comparatively late period of life, when 
he would be no meet companion for his light hearted juniors.. And in 
what character did he mingle with the gay,, spirited, and high-bred crowd, 
at an English University — with the bright tribes of Eton, Harrow, and 
Westminster ? What did he appear to them, other than a great, gloomy^ 
hulking Scotch Dominie, wandering about like a ' statue stepped firom its 
pedestal to take the air,' having nothing in common with the vivacious 
youngsters around him, but his cap and gown ? And then again, when 
the. ^tidioua ears of the Etonians would be shocked by heariag the 
strains of Virgil or Horace shouted in the rich Northern brogue, and 
ghastly guttural intonations of Mr. Cooper, not unaccompanied, perchance, 
with a ^dae quantity to add to its attractions ; is there, I ask, any thing 
extraordinary in supposing them to be amused with these, and similar 
gaucberies of the raw Caledonian ? Nothing more natural, I am sure, 
gentlemen : — the simple fact of the case is this : Mr. Cooper was very 
eccentric — ^a Scotchman — an elderly eccentric Scotchman v and his com- 
panions were very free and quizzical, and the consequence is unavoidable. 
He was £ur game for them ; and not'being able to stand the chase, he 
took to Scotland again for shelter. Now was not this the very best thing 
he could do? — I think it would have been a much more unequivocal 
symptom of insanity, had he remained at Cambridge. \ cannot, there- 
fore, but admire the ingenuity and hardihood of my learned friend, in 
grounding on this part of Mr. Cooper's conduct, a plea of insanity.. Had 
I, in short, as I said before, been in Mr. Cooper's circumstances, I am 
sure I should have taken a. similar step ; but to be brought in mad for it, 
oh, it is preposterous ! " I am conscious that this is but an imperfect 
attempt toi embody in words the subtle, etherial, and evanescent spirit of 
Mr. Jeffrey's wit and sarcasnu Had my reader been present at the de- 
livery of the above passage,, and witnessed the ease, readiness, and spirit 
with which it was uttered^ he would have been charmed indeed. After 
having been speaking for rather more than three hours and a half, Mr. Jef- 
frey sat down, apparently no more hurried, heated, or exhausted, than 
if he had been merely whispering a word or two across the table ; sipped 
the remainder of his cup of cofifee, drew on his spectacles, and recom** 
menced. writing as before. Most of the auditors left the Court ; and after 
a sitting of six or seven hours more, the Jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. Though the Court did not break up till midnight, Mr. 
Jeffrey was at his place the next morning to conduct another equally 
arduous and much more complicated case. 
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In Court Mr. Jeffrey is not chatty or a>niniunicative with his legal 
brethren ; but, on the contrary, is silent and i-eserved. I do not recollect 
seeing his anxious and restless countenance once rehix into a smile. He 
has his full share of lively sensibility, nay rather irritability, which is so 
frequently allied to great powers. I never saw a man more apparently free 
from vanity or conceit. His chief fiiiling is an impatience in minor matters. 
The few opportunities I have had of observing Mr. Jeffirey more closely, 
convinced me of the truth of a remark made by one of his warmest ad- 
mirers ; that a *^ too restless display of talent, a too undisguised state- 
ment of all that can be said for and against a question, is, perhaps, the 
greatest fault that can be attributed to lum." This remark applies equally 
to his vnitings and to his pleadings in Court. He appears too apt at times 
to sink the counsel in the reviewer ; but, at the same time, he contrives 
to effect a corresponding change in his hearers. Whether, however, in 
his character of writer or speaker, it is delight^ to follow his rapid and 
graceful movements from one sparkling sentence to another, and from one 
harmonious cadence to another ; always lively, always ingenious, always 
piquant. As a lawyer, Mr. Jeffrey appears rather familiar with prin- 
ciples than practice ; but paramount as he is in so many otlier characters, 
it is surely no heavy hardship for him to yield the palm of legal tact 
to others. 

In company Mr. Jeffrey is, as a friend styled him, " a glorious creature.*' 
His buoyant sprits never flag, his intellectual energies never droop. He 
is acute, eloquent, and communicative to the last. Without being that 
odious thing, a professed talker, he is the life of the select circle in which 
he moves, the centre of attraction, the mirror of courtesy. You cannot 
advance any thing differing in any respect from his opinions, without 
being sure of a brilliant and often unanswerable reply. It is worth com- 
mitting the fault, for the sake of the punishment. I cannot conceive a 
higher treat than to see Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Coleridge brought; together, 
and engaged in a metaphysical struggle. 



" When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. 



It 



No man can be long in Mr. Jeffrey's company without a consciousness 
of being in communion with the concentrated spirit of the age. It is a 
man's own fault * if he part from him without instruction ; — ^without 
amusement he cannot. I have little more to add. In the above sketch 
I have endeavoured to describe Mr. Jeffrey as he has not been described 
before ; studiously avoiding the sickening tedium of repeating what every 
body knows, namely, that Mr. Jeffrey is a writer and a politician. I am not 
aware of the existence of any description similar to the one I have here 
attempted, of Mr. Jeffrey as an advocate : and if I have been in some 
places too minute in my sketching, my only apology is anxiety to do justice 
to the character of one of the most distinguished individuals, whom Great 
Britain can enroll among her many highly gifted sons. 

[10] 
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THE GAMESTER. 

I SAW a fair and flaxen-haired boy 
Shed kindly tears upon a wounded dove, 
And press it to his innocent young lips ; 
Striving in vain to give reviving breath 
To the death-stricken flutterer : then I bless'd 
The sweet humanity of the bright child, 
And thought how his kind heart, in after years, 
Would make the happiness of creatures fair 
And siidess like himself. I. strove to soothe 
His gentle sorrow, and his large blue eyes 
Look'd ttp in gratitude, whilst a bright smile 
Play'd like a sunbeam o'er his matchless face. 

Long years passed on : I sought the crowded town; — 
But onen to my thought that lovely child 
Came like a faury vision : in the world 

I nothing saw so beautiM, — so kind. 

• * * * « 

There h a gentle being sits alone 

In yon low chamber ; on her wearied knees 

A sleeping babe is lying ; on its cheek 

The mother's tears nave fallen, and see, it stirs 

Its little limbs, and, with a peevish cry. 

Opens its full blue eyes, as if to ask 

What means the unkind shower : then, at once, 

The desolate girl dries up her tears, and smiles 

Upon the moaning infant, and puts back 

The glossy ringlets from its sunny brow. 

And kisses the sweet baby, till a smile 

Disparts his rose-bud lips : — ^that eye, that smile, 

They are the same I once have look'd upon ; 

The same that grac'd the tender-hearted child 

Who moum'd his dying bird — these helpless ones 

They are his own— his wife, and his fahr boy. 

'Tis past ther hour of midnight : still she sits 
And hears no sound, but the duU watchman's tread 
Ring slowly o*er the pavement : the hush'd babe 
Hath sunk again to slumber ; his soft breath 
Moves lightly the neglected curls that hang 
O'er his sad mother's bosom : — surely her's 
Should be a fate of blessedness ; the bride 
Of one so tender : but these lonely tears — 
Are these the signs of happiness ? that form. 
Wasted with fev'rish watcning — this dull room 
Bearing the marks of abject penury. 
These do not speak of buss. A heavy step 
Winds slowly up the dark and narrow stair: 
Can this be he — ^the vision of my youth. 
The beautiful, the tender? That flush'd cheek, 
Robb'd of its youthftil freshness — those dim eyes 
Heavy with midnight riot — these the same 
I look'd upon when innocence and health 
Shone like a glory round him? — 
VOL. U ' L 
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Alas, for human excellence ! that minds 

Gifted with aU the rich and golden stores 

Of genius and feeling, should so oft 

Be first to catch the world's polluted stain, : 

Whose hlackness rests upon their name for evet f 

That ill-starr'd youth hath fallen the gamester's prey f 

His open heart eiroos'd him to the wiles 

Of cold and selfish men : he hath lost a]],—- 

All save these hapless ones ; and they are doom'd 

To share the hurtnen of his want and crime. 

Feyr words are spoken hy that wretched pair ; 
Languid and spiritless, he throws his limhs 
Upon the humble couch, and scarce replies 
To all her fond solicitude : she fears 
His health is vanished with his happiness, 
And tremblingly hangs o'er her guilty lord, 
With all the tenderness that woman feels. 
When the unworthy partner of her life 
Is suffering or penitent 

It is not in man's heart to see unmov'd 
Such uncomplaining grief: — a bitter pang 
Shoots thro' the bosom of the libertine, * 

As he beholds the innocent young face 
Which bloom'd so lately fresh in rosy health, 
Now sunk with silent suffering. He draws 
The mild enduring being to his arms. 
And tears, repentant tears, o'erflow his eyes. 
They faU like dews from heaven ; his many crimes 
Are all forgiven by that gentle one ; 
She sees him but the husband of her love, 
The father of her child. Upon her knees 
She sinks before him, and in the great name 
Of the eternal God, implores that he 
Will leave the evil men, whose arts have wrought 
Such change in his pure heart: — her holy woras^ 
Her beautmil pale mce tum'd up to heaven 
In pray'r for his mis-doings — ^his young boy 
Sleeping in lovely helplessness — ^he feels 
That these are twining round his heart again 
In all their touching sacredness. — ^What spells 
Dost thou, oh vice ! possess, to draw the soid 
From these most pure affections ! Can it be 
That he, who looks upon that saint-like form, 
Who knows, that for nis sake, those eyes have lost 
Their diamond radiance, that fair cheek its bloom,-^ 
Shall again return to the dark ways 
Of reckless dissipation? — In this hour. 
This quiet time of midnight, he abjures 
The errors of his life, and solemnly 
Calls upon Heaven to witness to ms vows. 

Alas! this penitence hath pass'd away 
Ere many suns have set : ne will not bear 
The shame of poverty, and seeks again 
The worshippers of mammon : practises 
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The arts that once ensnar'd himself, to draw 

The young and the unwary into ruin. 

And his sweet wife, — of her he hath no thought ; 

Except to feel her sinless life reproach 

The errors of his black and guilty soul ; — 

His young babe's half-formed words, its fiunr clasp, 

The tender name of ^* Father," — all those ties 

Which form man's happiness, and keep his heart 

Pure, by their purify^ are nought to bun ; 

He will not even teach his looks to wear 

The semblance of affection ; cold and stem 

He meets the fondness of his angel wife. 

She hath lost hope : her meek and loving eyes . 

Have ceas'd theur mild remonstrances : each day 

She is a little weaker : — ^feebler grow 

Her thin pale hands, that cannot now support 

The steps of her dear infimt : her soft voice, 

So touching in its melody, hath lost 

Its silver clearness ; a fiunt hectic flush 

Spreads sometimes o'er the whiteness of her cheek, 

Tnen dies away, like the last rosy gleam 

Of the descended sun on evening sides ; 

A sure and fearful omen that die night 

Is closing o'er its beau^. He recks not 

Her visible decay, but holds his course 

Of desperate wickedness ; and when, one mom, 

Wearied with fierce excess, he seeks his home. 

He comes, and finds the gentle creature dead ! 

Behold him now. 
When at the midnight hour, haggard and pale 
He hurries to the haunt of infamy; 
With eager haste he takes his wonted seat 
Amid his vile associates, and soon 
The fearful rites of avarice begin. 
A deep and hideous silence, as of death, 
Rei&;ns o'er th' unhallowed votaries oi wealth. 
While expectation thrills each beating nerve 
To painfiu consciousness : look upon Aim, 
Mark his contracted brow — ^his straining eyes, 
Gleaming with horrid light, or wildly fix'd, 
As phrensy were at work within his brain. 
Ana see his livid lips, now, close compress'd. 
Anon, with ghastly smile half opening; 
While his breath, quick-drawn and hard, betokens 
That his soul is wrought to desperation. — 
Success awhile attends him — a fierce joy 
Flashes across his brow, rend'rins more drear 
Its fearful meaning, (as the light nings glare 
More plainly shows the depth of midnight's gloom.) 
With uie exulting gladness of a fiend. 
He views the ruin of his fall'n compeers : 
No kindly thought stays his relentless hand; 
He owns no sympathy with fellow men ; 
He feels no human charities — the curse 
Of avarice is on him, and he marks 
The evil he is working, with delight 

l2 
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Dizzy with fortune's smiles, lie ventures on^ 
And marks not his companions* eager eyes 
Watchful to seize the moment when he may 
Stand a self-hranded villain — soon it comes, 
That climax of his shame ! from ev'ry tongue 
Burst threats and execrations, rage and scorn- 
Despairing, mad, he rushes from the place 
As he would flee himself. Where shall he turn? 
The night is dark, and the rude tempest howls : 
He needs not these— a deeper, hlacker night 
Glooms m his hreast— and fiercer tempests rage : 
Shame, horror, ruin, threat on ev'ry side. 
While in his hosom sounds a dreadful voice ; 
It tells of talents misapplied, time lost, 
Affection outraged, ev ry social tie 
Despised and trampled on ; at once his hand 
Raises the fatal tuhe— and lo! ere thought 
Has paus'd one little moment to repent. 
He plunges into an eternal world, and ends 
A life of &lsehood, with a death of shame! 

And here the muse must leave him : finite man 
Does not set bounds to merc^ infinite ; 
But the mind trembles at a rate like his, 
And feeU it more than pestilence would shun 
A crime which makes its votaries outcasts here, 
Nor leaves a glimpse of hope for an hereafter. 
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Lord Byron's " Cain.** 

(* Thete come to all human beings, at tunes, tiKNigfats and aspirations of a higlier order, writings of a 
mysterloas impulse, which cannot be referred home to our mere senses, and which no theory of a Hume or 
Berkley can explain, or at all account for : they are beyond tiieory. They are the strogslings of oor inner 
being towards the eternal truths which we know exist ereiy where around us. Our knowledge of such 
seems written innate in us, and unborrowed from any external proof; for thera are none, at least none which 
are not obscured, and made apparently contradictory, from the imperfection of our mental and Tisual 
teculttes.** *•** ** From the inner mind of man arise thoughts and yoices more solemn and awakening 
than tmm the memory of any ttde of suffering or passion, w of old superstition; and while modes of taste 
fluctuate, and ebb or now, and are rerived or forgotten, still exist the same : they are implanted in man, 
from age to ue, as eternally as they exist themselyes.^ •••• m And such are the great and highest ends 
of Poe&y>— for this, like truth, ^e descended from heaven, not idly to cull the flowers of fiincv, but to 
teach man to knotv kimnlfy to lead him by the hand, and opon to him the abysses of the human heart, as 
weU as those of the earth and deep, and to range with him, 

< Beyond the visible diurnal sphere !' ** 

Preface to *< Ctdn, the Wanderer.** 

There is a strong and marked difference between English and German 
literature, so far as poetry is concerned. In England, (with one or two 
brilliant exceptions,) it has been made the organ of imagination and of 
fancy, whilst in Germany it is applied to a higher and nobler, and, we con- 
ceive, a better object. No one acquainted with the writings of Goethe 
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and SchOler, will, for one moment, doubt our meaning : they have given to 
poetry that companion which she had in olden times ; they have imbued 
her with a spirit of lofty philosophy — with a majestic vastness of- thought 
— with an intensity of intUvidual feeling, which has imparted to the 
general current of mens' passions its own impulse, and taught them to 
acquire the highest of all human acquirements — SelfoKnowlepge ! 

This, we conceive, ought to be the great end and aim of poetry : it 
surely far exceeds aught else on which genius can exert its influence — to 
animate or to adorn. We deny not the power of -imagination ; she may 
pour forth rich and various stores, imparting the light of reality and exist-^ 
ence, to that which is not ; it is her. province to ciaU up the unknown and 
immaterial world, likening it to the moat known and the most material : she 
may call every brilliance to her aid ; — ^universal nature is at her command, 
which she may grasp in the nearest and most remote relations ; . she may, 
transport us to a world of her own, teaching us to breathe in a serener 
atmosphere of thought: — nay, she may call in the aid of feeling, and offer 
us exemplifications of high passion — of calm affection — of generous enthu-. 
siasm ! Such is her rich and varied province ; and it may well confer a 
high quality of intellectual pleasure. But let us consider how much — ^how 
infinitely higher, is that produced by the poetry of thought and of phi- 
losophy, which Cometh, not from imagination or fancy, but from the inner- 
most depths of man's own soul — and whose world is of the heart, un-. 
changeable and eternaL There are few thinking men, indeed, who have 
not, at some period of their existence, staggered under questions of dark 
and appalling obscurity ; there are fe^, who Have not grappled with the 
phantoms of a fevered and restless soul — but how much more few are they, 
who have dared to record their strife, their agony of thought. These are 
the true subjects for immortal verse ; and they will convey to mankind a 
high ethical value. They will teach him more of his real essence than all 
the vain and frothy jargon of the schools ; they will be of more essential 
advantage than a thousand polemical victories. They will teach us to 
struggle to endure ; for, in unfolding the mysterious workings of man's 
heart, they will afford us a new and more accurate knowledge as to his 
capacity and his end. 

Amidst the literature of England, the works of one man stand pre- 
eminent, and to them we shall shortly turn for an exemplification of our 
meanmg. 

Lord Byron, with a giant grasp of thought, and with a frame o'er- 
informed with spirit and vitality — ^proud in the intense consciousness of 
his own power, essayed to lay open the appalling, dark, and unfathomable 
abyss, of man's destiny. He searched far into his own soul, and there 
probed the depths which man can sound for himself, — but for himseff alone. 
He opposed, far as man may, human volition to physical o^d material 
necessity ; and proved the nothingness of the contest ! In the page of 
poetry he found, for all this, a record; and there he breathed, with burning 
eloquence* the wild excess of his own godlike spirit, unlocking to the 
world the inner chambers of liis soul — scenes of many a fearful conflict ! 
His works are the type and emblem, the essence of himself ; his great apd 
darung iifDivipuAtiTY shines through 9II; aod they present an vm^e which 
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gods might well contemplate with delight — Fbxs Thought, and Stxrr 

ENDUaANCE ! 

The world, after the first rage of novelty had expired, and the first 
ebuUition of admiration had subsided, began to receive the later works of 
this illustrious man with fear and suspicion, and at length wholly shunned 
them, as though profanation were in their very names. How was this, <Mr 
why was it ? The question is easily answered. It was his fate ever to be 
misrepresented and misunderstood. His assertion of the powers of mind 
was called immeasurable pride and daring audacity ; . the inquiring spirit 
which evfer moved within him, shuddering, yet eager and irresistible, was 
said to be the mere idle and sneering curiosity of a speculative ambition ; 
his arguments were called fraud glozed o'er with eloquence; and that 
which was with him, perchance the mere record of fond conjecture, of 
earnest, though, perhaps, of mis-directed feeling, of the fears which will 
ever attend on disappointed and thwarted affections — this was, by a vile 
and gross perversion of terms, converted into a base attempt of di^pmatic 
scepticism, to overthrow every institution which men have thought wisest, 
and virtuousest, and best ! 

The works of such a man offer a theme for speculation truly large and 
interesting, and to them we now propose to turn. One of his Poems 
will serve, above all,, to illustrate our purpose. It displays, perhaps, mmre 
than all, the essential characteristics of Byron ; his profound thought, his 
powerful conception, his towering grandeur: it opens to our view, in 
^^ thoughts that wander through eternity," the storms of his tempest-tost 
soul, magnificent in its doubts and daring, in its agony and exaltation ; 
whilst through all that gloom there beams a gentle and soft spirit of human 
feelings and associations, which, in spite of all, remains still up<Hi his soul, 
chnging there in sad, subdued affection. That poem, however, is, perhaps, 
the least read of his whole works ; men have shunned it as though it . 
breathed a pestilential atmosphere. The very name was, to their sensitive 
nerves, appalling ; — " Cain ; a Mystery!" — they knew not aught of mys- 
tery in the matter. All to them had hitherto been dear, plain, and satis- 
fectory; their opinions were formed — ^why se^ch the subject further? 
It contained the question of The Origin of Evil, on which it might 
be they were well satisfied. Having perused the metaphysical ingenuities 
of the sdioolmen and ancient fathers, they desired not further inquiry. It 
involved the dark questions of destiny, of Deity, of forethought, know- 
ledge, freewill^ subjects that might well appal the stoutest heart, and 
which they reckoned unfit for human speculation. It might be that they 
feared to lose their reverence for old authority, and dreaded lest their facife 
and pleasant mode of journeying through the world might be thereby 
interrupted. Hence the work was almost universally shunned, nay, it was 
almost universally execrated. Leaving all such superficial and unmeaning 
objections to 'the prejudiced or senseless vulgar, with a consciousness of 
our privilege as sentient beings, with a deep-felt reverence and awe for the 
immensity of the subject, we proceed to offer a few remarks on the poem 
of "Cain; a Mystery." 

The object of this work is by no means objectionable ; it will rather 
convey a moral dignity and value. It- shows to us man, in the first rggions 
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of young nature, calling earnestly for Truth ; thirsting to know the object 
of his being, the essence of his God. It must be remembered that the 
thoughts and aspirations breathed by Cain, must not be referred to every 
state, but to the situation in which he was placed, — from which theg origi- 
nated. We ask, are they systematized in an improper order? Do they 
not rise out of each other as nature might well have prompted? He felt 
the mind which God had given him, and that it was not fitted to the rugged 
place of shame and sorrow, wherein he found himself weighed down by 
hopeless and thankless toil. He felt that inward principle of man's im- 
mortal soul, that principle of resistance to the chains of the corporeal 
prison, wherewith he stood enthralled. He wished content, and he found 
it not; for he sought it in knowledge, whose fruits he thirsted to pluck, 
under whose shade he fondly wished to recline,— deeming not, that like the 
deadly Upas, it would shed a withering blight around him. He then 
rises in all the terrible grandeur of disordered and uncontrolled passion ; 
he has proved the capacity of his being, he has felt the deceitfulness of 
hope, and therein the nothingness of existence : he cannot reconcile the 
two opposing principles ; he cannot oppose his body to his soul, blindness 
to perception, darkness to light, so he falls crushed by his own passions, — a 
sacrifice to their wild unrest! 

Now we ask, and we address ourselves to no particular creed, to no 
particular profession of faith, but to all creeds, and to aU faiths, — Is such 
a spectacle as this likely to divert man from his relations to God and 
fellow-man ? Would it not rather bind him closer unto both ? As to the 
outcry against the speculative doubts to which it may chance to give rise, 
that is vUe and unmeaning : at the most, it can merely generate, in think- 
ing minds, a spirit of honest inquiry ; and if it bringeth two different 
creeds into fair and impartial contest, according to the weight of evidence, 
TRUTH will assuredly prevail — God will defend the right. 

But the greatest objections against this work, have centered in the 
delineation of the character of Lucifer ; and here we must remark, that 
the same objections will equally apply to the Fallen One of Milton. Both 
have endowed him with a lofly energy and unconquerable daring, and 
courage never to submit or yield ; boQi have exhibited him concentrating 
all his immeasurable faculties to one unyielding object, and fearlessly 
pursuing it at his own hard peril ; both have invested him with a species 
of moral grandeur, which has much in it of interesting, energetic, and 
noble. His mind, which " is not to be changed by place or time," the 
still immortal vigour of his frame, though every fibre seems but the 
avenue of undying anguish, the dark and melancholy loneliness of soul, 
which dwelleth like a star apart in gloomy splendour — these — these are 
the high, and dread, and sublime characteristics of the lost Archangel — 
Archangel still, though fallen — ^majestic, though in ruins. So has Milton 
pourtrayed him ; let the revilers, &en, of Byron, carry back their charge 
to the immortal Republican. But it has ever seemed to us, that in the 
work now before us, we ought to lay aside the feeling, that in the person 
of Lucifer we behold the great antagonist of heaven, the opposing prin- 
ciple of all that is good and holy, and view him rather as subservient to 
the developement of the daring conceptions of Cain. View him, in fact, 
as merely the embodied form of those pale casts of doubt, those withering 
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shadows, those unavailing, because superhuman, aspirations, which had 
swept with o'ermastering fury the bosom of the first murderer. This is 
the true object of the dehneation of Lucifer, and, if considered thus, 
will turn much undeserved obloquy from its illustrious author. 

The philosophic thought which forms the ground-work of this poem is 
equalled only by the grandeur of the drapery which is thrown around' it. 
It is indeed " wedded to immortal verse." Some passages we are now 
about to select; they will form an exposition and developement of the 
species of poetry, which we have ventured to assert as the purest, highest, 
and best. 

The scene in which Cain first meets Lucifer is replete with beauty and 
grandeur. The morbid and gloomy dissatisfaction, the infirmity (^ pur- 
pose, the strife between strength of mind to dare, and inability of power 
to execute, shown with such faithful energy in Cain, are powerAilly con- 
trasted with the bearing, of the Fallen Angel — ^his shape and gesture 
proudly eminent, his imconquerable will, his staid grandeur of &oag^ 
and of expression. The doubts and inquiries, the specious yet eloquent and 
soul-stirring answers, serving to excite and nourish the enthusiastic dis- 
ease for knowledge, which already soars beyond all human bounds ; all is 
recorded in a composition of terse language, in many parts severe and 
majestic. 

Cam. And this is 

Life !— Toil ! and wherefore should I toil ? — ^because 

My father could not keep his place in Eden. 

What had I done in this?-^I was unborn, 

I soi^ht not to be bom : nor love the state 

To which that birth has brought me. Why did he 

Yield to the serpent and the woman ? Or 

Yielding, why suffer? Wftat was there in this? 

The tree was planted, and why not for him ? 

If not, why place him near it, where it grew, 

The fkirest in the centre ? They have but 

One answer to all miestions ; " 'twas his will 

And he is good." How know I that? — Because 

He is all-powerful ; must aU-good too, follow? 

Ijudge but by the fruits — ^and they are bitteiv- 

Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 

Whom have we here ? — A shape like to the angels, 

Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect 

Of spiritual essence : why do I quake ? 

Why should I fear him more than other spirits, 

Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 

Before the gates round which I linger oft, 

In twilight's h6ur, to catch a elimpse of those 

Gardens which are my just inheritance, 

Ere the night doses o'er 'the inhibited walls 

And the immortal trees which overtop 

The cherubim-defended battlements ? 

If I shrink not firom these, the fire-arm'd angels, 

Why should I quail from him who now approaches ? 

Yet he seems mightier far than them, nor less 

Beauteous, and yet not all as beautiful 

As he hath been, and might be : sorrow seems 

^alf of his immortality. And is it 
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So ? And can aught grieve save humanity ? 
He Cometh. 

Enter Lucifer. 
Liicifer. Mortal I 

Cain. Spirit, who art thou ? 

Lvcifer, Master of Spirits. 
Cain. And being so, canst thou 

Leave them, and walk with dust? 
Lucifer. I know the thoughts 

Of dust, and feel for it, and with you. 
Cain. How ! 

You know my thoughts ? 
Lucifer. They are the thoughts of all 

Worthy of thought ; — 'tis your immortal part 

Which speaks within you. 
Cain, What immortal part? 

This has not been reveal'd: the tree of life 

Was withheld fipom -us by my father's folly. 

While that of knowledge, by my mother's haste, 

Was pluck'd too soon ; and all die fruit is death ! 
Lucifer, They have deceived thee : thou shalt live. 
Cain, I live — 

But five to die ; and, living, see no thing 

To make death hate^l, save an innate dinging, 

A loathsome and yet all invincible 

Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 

Despise myself, yet cannot overcome— •• 

And so I live. Would I had never lived ! 
Lucifer. Thou livest, and must live for ever : think not 

The earth,, which is thine outward cov'ring, is 

Existence — ^it will cease, and thou wilt be 

No less than thou art now. ' 
Cain, No less! and why 

No more ? 
Lucifer. It may be thou shalt be as we. 

Cain. And ye ? 

Lucifer. Are everlasting. 

Cain, Are ye happy? 

Lucifer, We are mighty. 
Cain, Are ye happy ? 

Lucifer, No : art thoii ? 

Cain. How should I be so? Look on me ! 
Luctfer, Poor clay ! 

And thou pretendest to be wretched I Thou 1 
Cain. I am :— -and thou, with all thy might, what art thou ? 
Lucifer. One who aspired to be what made thee, and 

Would not nave made thee what thou art. 
Cain. Ah ! 

Thou look'st almost a god ; and^- 
Lucifer. I am none : 

And having fail'd to be one, would be nought 

Save what I am. He conquer'd : let him reign I 
Cain. Who? 

Lucifer. Thy Sire's Maker, and the earth's. 

Cain, And heaven's, 

And all that in them is. So I have heard 

His seraphs sing ; and so my father saith. 
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Lucifer. They say— what they must sing and say, on pain 
Of being that which I am— and thou artr^ 
Of spirits and of men. 

Cain. And what is that ? 

Lucifer, Souls who dare use their immortality-— 

Soids who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 

His everlasting face, and tell him, that 

His evil is not good ! If he has made. 

As he saith — which I know not, nor believe-— 

But, if he made us — ^he cannot unmake : 

We are immortal ! — nay, he'd have us so, 

That he may torture : — ^let him ! He is great— 

But, in his greatness, is n6 happier than 

We in our conflict ! Goodness would not make 

£vU ; and what else hath he made ? But let him 

Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 

Creatine worlds, to make eternity 

Leog bi^ensome to his immense exbtence 

And unparticipated solitude ! 

Let him crowd orb on orb : he is alone 

Indefinite, indissoluble tyrant ! 

Could he but crush himself, 'twere the best boon 

He ever granted : but let him reign on. 

And multiply himself in misery ! 

Spirits and men, at least we symp^Hliise : 

And, suffering in concert, me^e our pangs, 

Innumerable, more endurable, ■ 

By the unbounded sympathy of all- 

With all ! But He ! so wretched in his height, 

So restless in his wretchedness, must still 

Create, and re-create — 

Cain Thou speak'st to me of things which long have swum 

In visions through my thought ; I never could 
Reconcile what 1 saw with what I heard. 

* • I feel the weig^ht 

Of daily toil, and constant thought ; I look 
Around a world where I seem nothing, with 
Thoughts which arise within me, as if they 

Could master all things : — 

« « « « • 

Lucifer, And I, who know all things, fear nothing ; see 

What is true knowledge. 
Cain, Will thou teach me aU ? 

Lucifer. Aye, upon one condition. 
Cain, Name it. 

Lucifer. That 

Thou dost fall down and worship me — thy Lord. 

« « * « « 

Cain. Let me but 

Be taught the mystery of my being. 
Lucifer. Follow 

Where I will lead thee. 
Cain. But I must retire 

To tin the earth — ^for I had promised — 
, Lucifer, What? 

Cain. To cull some first-finits. 

Lucifer. Why? 
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Cain, To offer up 

Wiiii Mid «n aa altar. 
Ltictfer. Sddat ihim not 

Thou ne'er liad'st bent to him who made thee? 
Cain, Ye»— 

But Abers earnest prayer has wrought upon me ; 

The offeiine is more his than mine— -and Adah—- 
LMcifer. Why dost thou hesitate ? 
Cain, She is my sister, 

Bom on the same day, of the same womb ; and 

She wrung from me, with tears, this promise ; and 

Rather than see her weep, I would^ methinks, 

Bear all — and worship aught. 

How exquisite that last thought ! Humanity still binds him to earth ! 
One tie there is — the latest and the last he clings to — the only feeling of 
an earthly nature which, midst the unearthly conflict 'twixt soul and 
matter, still, ever and anon, doth tremble to existence : — the Oasis of his 
parched and sandy pilgrimage, the green spotless wreath which still twines 
itself around the dlreary desolation of ruin and decay. Adah, his own- 
beloved wife and sister, enters to call off her lord to " rest and joy : " 
here we have a scene of touching beauty. The anxious and trembling 
love of Adah: — her inability to resist the extraordinary effect of the over- 
aweing presence of the Great Spirit — 

I cannot answer this immortal thing 

Which stands before me ; I cannot abhor him ; 

I look upon him with a pleasing fear, 

And yet I fly not from him : in his eye 

There is a fastening attraction which 

Fixes my fluttering eyes on his ; my heart 

Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws me near, 

Nearer and nearer : — Cain — Cain —save me from him ! — 

Her eloquent and earnest imploring of Lucifer, to desist from his dread 
temptation : her promise — 

Thou seem'st unhappy : do not make us so. 
And I will weep for you. 

And again the agony of Cain, between his immortal thoughts and still 
mortal yearning : the strife of his soul, remembering " little Enoch and 
his lisping sister,*' — are all recorded with ** a learned spirit of human 
dealings." 

They depart, Cain and Lucifer, and we are transported with them to 
the immensity of space, the boundless and unfathomable sea, whose shores 
are worlds. The mind of C^in dilates in the midst of the unfolded 
mysteries he had thirsted towards : — ^he feels sublimed from the clay of 
earth. 

Oh, thou beautifid 
And unimaginable ether ! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights I What are ye ? What 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden t 
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Is your course measured for ye ? Or do ye 

Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 

Through an aerial universe of endless 

Expansion, at which my soul aches to think. 

Intoxicated with eternity? 

Oh God i oh Gods ! or whatsoe'er ye are I 

How beautiful ye are ! how beautiful 

Your works, or accidents, or whatsoe'er 

They may be ! Let me die, as atoms die, 

(If that they die) or know ye in your might 

And knowledge ! My thoughts are not in this hour 

Unworthy what I see, though my dust is ; 

Spirit ! let me expire, or see them nearer. 

For a time he feels himself immortal, and all else is forgotten. But 
his heart recoils again upon itself: in vain he strives to cover his 
humanity ; even the dark mantle of pride with which he has enveloped 
himself, is insufficient for that. Amidst thte boundless suns and systems 
by which he is surrounded, there is one which he singles out from all, 
the simple music of that sphere, is far more pleasing to his soul, than the 
combined harmony of suns and stars, more infinite in their splendour. 
Yes ! — even there his Earth, his mother Earth is dearest, for it contains 
her, the fond, the beautiful, the life of his life, his sister Adah. 

Cain. • • • • • 

The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest. 
Lucifer. Then there must be delusion — What is that. 

Which being nearest^ thine eyes is still 

More beautiful thajr beauteous things remote? 
Cain. My sister Adah. — All the stars of heaven, 

The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 

Which looks a spirit, or a spirit's world — 

The hues of twilight — the sun's gorgeous coming — 

His setting indescribable, which nils 

M^ eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 

Hun sink, and feel my heart float sofUy with him 

Alon^ that western paradise of clouds—- 

The lorest shade — the green bough — the bird's voice-^ 

The vesper bird's, whidi seems to sing of love. 

And mingles with the song of cherubim, 

As the day closes over Eden's waUs ; — 

All these are nothing, to my eyes ahd heart, 

Like Adah's face : I turn from earth and heaven 

To gaze on it 

They soar beyond the vast and overpowering mysteries, of space, and 
whilst, with reeling and dizzy brain, the mortal is borne up to the imfathom- 
able gulph .of Hades, — as the stars fade one by one, lost in the im9ien- 
sity of distance, again his earthy nature fasteneth unto him, and he turns,, 
with a fond lingering gaze« to behold the worldly star once again — 

The earth ! where is my earth? let me look on it, 
For I was made of it 

The mysteries of Death are now shown him: the beings past — the 
shadows still to come. He reads the destinies of past and future worlds, 
and his unbounded spirit has the freest and fullest range. Every thing 
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that 19 mighty is laid before him :— the Immortal, Unbounded, and Om- 
nipotent ! Eternity has mingled with his little clay, and its pride is con- 
summated. For a time he fancies himself victorious over dust and 
death : the stern and withering reality cometh — 

Lucifer, And now I will convejr thee to thy world 

Where thou shalt multiply the raee oi Adam^ 
Eat, drink, toil, tremble, laugh, weep, sleep, and di0« 
Cain. And to what end have I beheld these things 

Which thou hast shown me? 
Lucifer^ Didst thou not require 

Knowledge? And have I not, in what I showed, 
Taught ihee to know thyself? 
Cain. Alas ! I seem 

Nothing. 
Lucifer* And this should be the human sum 

Of knowledge, to know mortal nature's nothingness t 

Bequeath that science to thy children, and 

Tunll spare them many tortures. 
Cain, Haughty spirit I 

Thou speak'st it proudly : but thyself, though proud. 

Hast a superior. ' 
Lucifer* No! By heaven, whioh He 

Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity , 

Of worlds and life, which I hold with hun-^Not 

I have a victor — ^true : but no superior. 

Homage he has from all^-but none from me i 

I battle it against him^ as I battled 

In highest heaven. Throi^h all eternity^ 

And the unfathomahle gulphs of Hades, 

And the interminable realms of space. 

And the infinity of endless ages. 

All, all, will I dispute ! And world by World, 

And star by star, and universe by universe. 

Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 

Conflict shall cease, if ever it shall cease, 

Which it ne'er shaU, till he or I be quench'd! 

And what can quench our immortality. 

Or mutual and irrevocable hate? 



Earth once more receives him : — let' as view him on his return. Hitf 
finite mind has dared to drink of infinite knowledge, and poison hath been 
dealt in the cup. He has seen God*s works, his bomidless heavens, the 
beautiful and glorious emanations of his spirit's fullness ! What is the 
lesson they afforded ? What is the boasted knowledge they conferred ? 
What the truth they brought ? A loud and withering cry thrills through 
his soul — " The nothingness of thine own nature !^' 

This is the shadowless mockery which is left in his deluded grasp, thia 
is the recompense for his toil and sweat of agony .^ His fate is now near ; 
the awful consummation of the workings of his restless soul approaches : 
his high hopes blighted, his immortal dreams of knowledge and happi- 
ness for ever seared, he surrenders himself up to his disordered pride and 
passion. And yet, amidst the gloomy darkness of despair which now 
closes o'er him, one ray of light still struggles to break in, half wel" 
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comedy half repelled : the love of Adah, which, in hid darkest and mokl 
repulsive moments, yearnetli towards him, fonder, deeper, tenderer thiui 



ever! 



Adah* Hush I tread sofUv, Cain. 

Cain^ I will; but wherefore? 

Adah, Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the eypi^ss. 

Cain* Cypress! 'tis 

A gloomy tree, which looks as if it moUrn'd 

O'er what it shadows ; wherefore did'st thou chodfte it 

For our child's canopy? 

Adah. Because its branches 

Shut out the sun like night, and therefore seem'd 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 

Cain* Ay, the last — 

And longest : but no matter — ^lead me to him. 

(They go up to the child.) 
How lovely he appears I his uttle cheeks , 
In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 

Adah, And his lips, too, 

How beautifiilly parted ! No ; you shall not 
Kiss him, at least not now : he will awake soon — 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over : 
But it were pity to disturb him tiU 
'Tis closed. 

Cain, You have said well ; I will contain 

My heart till then. He smiles, and sleeps! — Sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile ! 
Thine are the hours and days when both are cheering 
And innocent ! Thou hast not pluck'd the fruit — 
Thou know'st not thou art naked ! Must the time 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown. 
Which were not thine nor mine ? But now sleep on f 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles. 
And shininff fids are trembling o'er his long 
Lashes, darK as the cypress which waves o'er them ; 
Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 
Laughs out, although in slumber. He must dream— 
Of what ? Of Paradise ! Ay ! dr^am of. it. 
My disinherited boy! 'Tis but a dream ; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers. 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy ! 

Adah. Dear Cain ! Nay, do not whibper o'er our son 
Such melancholy yearnings o'er the past : 
Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise ? 
Can we not make another? 

Cain. Where? 

Adah, Here, or 

Where'er thou wilt ; where'er thou art, I feel not 

Tlie want of this so much regretted £den. 

• • • • • 

Cain. leave me ! 

Adah. Never, 

Though thy God left thee. 
Cain. Say, what have we here? 
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Adah» Two altars, which our brother Abdi made 

During thine absence, whereupon to offer 

A sacrifice to God on thy returti. 
Cain» And how knew A^, that I would be so ready 

With the burnt offerings, which he daily brings 

With a meek brow^ whose base htmulity 

Shows more of fear than worship, as a bribe 

To the Creator? 
Adah. Surely 'tis well done. 

Cain. One altar may simice ; I have no offering. 
Adah. The fruits of the earth, the early, beautifm 

Blossom and bud, and bloom of flowers, and fruits ^ 

These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 

Given with a gdnde and a contrite spirit. 
Cain, I have toil'd, and till'd, and sweaten in the sun 

According to the curse : — must I do more ? 

For what should I be gentle? For a war 

With all th^ elements ere they will yield 

The bread we eat? For what must I be grateful ? 

For being dust, and jCToveling in the dust, 

Till I return to dust f If I am nothing — 

For nothing shall I be an hypocrite, 

And seem weUpleased with pain? For what should I 

Be contrite ? For my father's sin, already 

Expiate with what we all have undergone. 

And to be more than expiated by 

The ages prophesied upon our seed? 

Little deems our young blooming sleeper, there. 

The germs of an eternal misery 

To myriads is within him ! Better 'twere 

I snatch'd him in his sleep, and dash'd him 'gainst 

The rocks, than let him live to — 
Adah. Oh ! my God ! 

Touch not the child— -my child ! — thy child ! Oh Cain f 
Cain. Fear not! For all the stars, and all the power 

Which sways them, I would not accost yon infant 

With ruder greeting than a father's kiss. 
Adah, Then, why so awfm in thy speech ? 
Cain. I said 

'Twere better that he ceased to Uve, than give 

Life to so much of sorrow as he must 

Endure, and, harder still, bequeath ; but since 

That saying jars you, let us only say — 

'Twere better that he never had been bom. 
Adah. Oh ! do not say so ! where were then the jo3rs. 

The mother's joys of watching, nourishing. 

And loving him? Soft! he awakes. Sweet Enoch ! 

(Site goes to the child.) 

Oh Cain ! look on him ; see how Ml of life. 

Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy. 

How like to me — how like to thee, when gentle, 

For then we are all alike : is't not so, Cain ? 

Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 

Reflected in each other : as they are 

In the dear waters, when theif are gentle, and 

When thou art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain ! 

And love thyself for oiu: sakes, for we love thee. 
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Look ! how he laughs and stretches out his annsi 
And opens wide his hlue eyes upon thine, 
To hau his father ; while his little fonn 
Flutters, as wing'd with joy. Talk not of pain ! 
The childless cherubs weU might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent ! Bless him, Cain I 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too. 

There is a beauty in this, which hath in it dl that is most touching and 
exquisite in nature. The end of this eventful scene now draws near : the 
Storms overwhelm, at length, the soul which they have swept so often, 
and the excommunicating curse of Jehovah falls heavily upon him. In 
that hour of guilt and crime, deserted by all, his hope and his God — 
Adah still clingrs to him, determined to share and to bear with him, the 
misery which she cannot heal. Leaving all for him, she clings to that 
barren rock, shelterless in its desolation, and sheds over its decaying 
ruins an exquisite though melancholy beauty. 

Adah. Cain ! thou hast heard, we must eo forth. I am ready, 

So shaU our children be. I will bear Enoch, 

And you his sister. Ere the sun declines 

Let us depart, nor walk the wilderness 

Under the cloud of night — Nay, speak to me, 

To iwe, — thine own. 
• Cain. Leave me ! 

Adah. Why all have left thee. 

Cain. And wherefore lingerest thou? Dost thou not fear 

To dwell with one who hath done this ? 
Adah. I fear 

Nothing except to leave thee, much as I 

Shrink from the deed which leaves thee brotherless. 

I must not speak of this — ^it is between ^ee 

And the great God. 

Our task is done. Further of their fate we know not. 0*er their 
wanderings in that sullen and illimitable waste, a veil is thrown I We 
know no more of the dark, though magnificent First-born. Hath his soul 
found a grave, or doth the lightening still penetrate, and darkening glooms 
roll o'er? We know no more of Adidi: she, the embodied type of 
heaven, how ends her dreary pilgrimage ? 

We are now, for the present, about to close. There is no need of aught 
further. The moral, the deep, and profound and holy moral, breathes 
out in every page. The work has been traduced, aye, and proscribed, 
in every comer of the land ; but it will tell its own tale when its slanderers 
are forgotten, alike with their vile malignings. Their -little minds per- 
verted every noble sentiment : each line, crushed in effecting its passage 
through the narrow and eluding labyrinth of their souls, came forth at last, 
deformed from its native purity and splendour. But away with all such ! 
Their song is almost sung. Their influence and power has faded from the 
minds of freemen. They cannot now call up a feeling with a word^ and 
they have learnt this great truth, may it stand immortally recorded : — 
there is no fence, no Hbreast-work, no support, no security for institu- 
tions — save in the spontaneous and true affections of the heart and soul ! 
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We thank God thmt day is almost come, and that the "long night" of 

krnorance and intolerance is rapidly " going down the sky !" ♦ * 

• « « « « « ♦ • • 

then Lord Byron will gather up his fame, and claim his immortality. Now 
we say — Peace to Byron ! He filled his thirty-fifth year, and was hurried 
to the grave. His clay had too fine a sense for this life, which was to 
him a scene of suffering. Words, which are to man nearest and dearest, 
came on his widowed soul — a senseless mockery ! Home, country, ties 
which are intertwined round the heart's finest fibres, had been rudely 
severed from him — and would not unite again. Peace to Byron ! His 
renown is the national property of England — ^let us preserve it unsullied 
from the attacks of *' priest-like cant and priest-like reviling !''• Again 
we say — Peace to the memory of Byron \ His dark and troubled and 
overawing spirit, rests soundly and calmly, as that of the mildest infant ! 
— the fierce throb is subsided, the feverish pulse is still ! Let us remember, 
that 'midst all his sufferings and all his pride, he compromised not the 
dignity of his nature. " Glory is his reward, and posterity will repay it!" 
Time cannot swallow up his fame ; for, as it is prolonged, a bright and 
glorious halo will gather round it, which cannot wax dim, and will not 
waste away. Above all, the torch of liberty will throw over it a sublime^ 
though it may be a melancholy splendour ! Greece — the land of departed 
glory — ^he adopted as his own : — ** he attached himself to her cause, and 
dying, clung to it with a convulsive grasp ; and has thus gained a niche 
in her history ; for whatever she claims as her*s is immortal even in decay, 
as the marble sculpture on the columns of her fallen temples !" 



ON A GENERAL JUDGMENT^ , 

AMD, ON THE EFFECTS, WHICH A BELIEF THEREIN PRODUCES ON THE HUMAN 

CHARACTER. 
fConHnuedfrom page Zl.J 

We must further believe, from the nature of our ideas of the word 
judgment, that the things compared will be found equally deserving, or 
more, or less so. If all be found equally deserving, when measured by a 
fixed standard, then cannot any be found answering to our conditions 
understood of the word reward^ which implies a superiority according to a 
fixed standard : and, vice versa, none can be found answering to the con- 
dition understood in our conception of pain to be inflicted, or atonement 
to be made, called punishmeiU, Hence, all being equally deserving, there 
can be neithler reward nor punishment; and, therefore, as there can neither be 
inferiority nor superiority in the scale of merit ; and since there can be 
neither reward nor punishment, whereby a judge may declare either an 
inferiority or superiority, that is, may manifest his consciousness of the 
same to die individuals compared, and to those who may be present, there 
can be no judgment to decide upon what can neither be found, nor ex- 
pressed. 

Therefore, the very term judgment, manifests, that there, must be 
present a want of equality, or similarity, in the scale of merit, and con- 
sequently Ae presence of means whereby to make the beings so measured, 

TOL. I. M 
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or judged^ conscious of the same; and these means can only be npinltt 
punishment ; and| if the object be, that the consciousness of this reward or 
punishment having been inflicted^ be present to the perception, mider- 
standing, or conception, of others than the persons feeliqg ; these rewards 
and punishments must be so inflicted, that every individual tried shall at 
least be able either to observe the infliction himself, or to be assured of 
the infliction, from an authority which is indisputaUe. And, this perfect 
conception of pain being inflicted upon, or of a state beiug induced ia 
others, differing from one's own, and unlikely to produce in one conscious- 
ness of no wish of change, is the only measure by which consciousness can 
liecome aware of happiness, which is, a conscmuness <^ the absence of an 
excitement to change ; and is, therefore, necessary to the very comSitioa 
of any reward, but above all, of an eternal reward. Thus the nature of 
pur ideas of the word Judgment, includes the necessity of a Comparison, 
of a Judgment to be formed after and upon the comparison, of a Sentence 
to announce to the criminals the opinion of the judge, and of a condem* 
nation of those who are found wanting. It also includes, that, those not 
found wanting shall be made aware of their sufficiency, or of the approval 
of the judge, whereby alone they may become conscious that die con- 
demnation does not extend to them ; and as, in order that tbey may re- 
main in their proper relation to the condenmed, a constvit and unremitting 
consciousness of their freedom from the curse is necessary, so will this 
freedopi, or consciousness of superiority in the opinion of the judge> be a 
^urce of unceasing comfort or pleasure, and in its unceasing nature, con- 
stitute happiness, reward, or bliss. Thus, it will be clear that if we admit 
that there is to be a final judgment, we must also admit the unceasing 
duration of the states, then to be decided upon, in the future state. For, it 
will be manifest that the moment the consciousness of superiority ceases 
in the approved or non-condemned, they are in no way superior to the 
condemned ; or, in other words, the object of the judgment ceases, and 
vice vers4, with regard to the condemned. Therefore, it is necessary that 
they both remain in their states, unless, indeed, we fancy that the approved 
may retain their consciousoiess of their variation and superiority, while the 
bad are no longer actually suffering-^-^at is, that they may dream of this 
superiority, that they may be happy by a fiillacy, which in the very nature 
of our concepti<His of a future state is precluded : while on the part of 
those condemned, we must not only suppose their consciousness of infe- 
riority'«*-of their having been condemned, to be enturely lost by a similar 
dream, or fiiUacy^ but, also, that they acquire, by a further dream, a con- 
sciousness of their superiority in the e^inion of the judge, by which their 
happiness must accrue. But, the dream, of their loosing their conscioos- 
iies9 of inferiority, is surely equal to the dream of the approved, that they 
are etill superior ; and we must, therefore, suppose a greater exteniion of 
the use of this system of deceptions by the Creat(Mr, in order to give the 
condemned ^rther consciottsness of their superiority, i& okA&c to make 

them happy* 

But, to what would such a supposition lead? This dreaming of their 
superiOTity, being an ad of the Deity, is much about the same as if they 
vr%te superior, for it makes them equally happy. Therefore, by this sup- 
pofHtioiii God is to make those* whom he has condeouuid) hj^y. Now, 
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|»e'Muat eidMT have known ifiat he wa^ to do so «tthe tmie be pajiH^ ^? 
judgment, or he must not have so known. We must believe, if we lak# 
}t» ^t he did so know, (and he would be no God, if he were not omiis* 
cioit,) that he found it necessary to proclaim at his tribunal a judgment, 
^hich he knew he would reverse, viz., that 80I^e were -inferior, while, 
^cording to our su{^siiaon, he is afterwards to make them believe that 
jiiey are truly superior ; that is, the Judge, Creator, or God, is to pro- 
claim a lie to all beings at his judgm^t, and afterwards to maintain t^e 
iiaare by a retentive dream in the one case, and by a destructive dream 
followed by a creative dream in the other. But this suraositiim involves 
jin absurdity so glaring, that I have the rather trifled in displaying it, than 
^yantaged my readers ; besides, in the case which we. take of the Script 
jkures beix^ true, it is inconsistent, and contrary to their revealings^ 
Hence it is evident, that the very nature of our independent, and naturaji 
jdeas of a judgment, declares a difference of merit, rewards, and punidi* 
meiits, to those agreeing or disagreeing with the standard, and theiie 
jewards to be unceasing and eternal. And hence, even where we take no 
revelation, but, the bare supposition of a judgment, we can forn^ no other 
idea qf the same, than that which is given to us in all aoserted revelation^; 
but, more fuUy, clearly, and satisfactorily in those Scriptures, which we 
Ibave at the head of this part of the subject granted to have the atamp of 
divme authoority ; as being the productions of divinely aided men. 

Regarding the mode of operation of the belief of a judgment and ite 
consequences^ it may be observed, that the behef of a future judgn^ent 
must either have some effect or no effect. If we suppose it to have po 
effect, our supposition must involve, that this absence of effect arises 
either from a forgetfulness of the conclusion, at which we have arrived, 
<oir a neglect of diat conclusion, though present to our mind. Forgetful- 
ness of the conclusion may arise from one of two sources ; either, it did 
not make a strong impression when formed, or, at the moment at which it 
is to be remembered, the mind is so full of, and rivetted to present imr 
pressions, as to be totally incapable of allowing an entrance to a former 
conclusion. To admit the first case, the imagination must stretch beyond 
the wildest regions of romance ; for, it includes no less a conduaion than 
that a man is sure that his soul is immortal, that it must either be prp*> 
nounced superior, or inferior, according to the measure used by die Judge, 
and that, in obedience to such pronouncing, it must be eternally happy or 
wretched, and that this conclusion, this certainty, this result of numerous 
comparisons, this judgment making him amenable to some standard, and 
placing him in the hazard of even the most diatant chance of an eternal 
wretchedness, makes not a strong enough impression upon his senses, lo 
excite him to remember his conclusion, or to excite fear enough for bis 
danger to prompt a search after the standard by which be is to be mea- 
aured ; and thus insure him such a remembrance. But such a conclusion 
•would be utterly repugnant to our knowledge of the human nnnd ; whjob 
invariably weighs its perceptions of dagger, although it may afWrwards be 
brought to brave them by its elasticity, to guard against them by its boldr 
jiess, or to forget them by its baseness. 

We now have to suppose the (inclusion remembered for sonpe time 
after being made, and, perhaps, immediately before the occasion on which 

m2 
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it would be necessary to remember it; but, the mind at present so SSisd 
with, rivetted to, concertrated on, or impelled by some present impressions, 
or conclusions on comparisons, as to be unable to take that conclusion into 
consideration. And, under this* supposition, the conclusion that did, but 
does not now occupy our minds, clearly can produce no effect whatever, 
unless it have entered into the conclusions to be now compared, and by 
forming one of the links in the chain, upon which each or one of them 
depends, thus modify the results to be made : but, the last event is not a 
part of our second supposition, upon which it appears that a belief in a 
future judgment, though once arrived, may produce no effect. That 
supposition, it will be recollected, is, that *^ at the moment at which it is to 
be remembered, the mind (or the conscious part of it) is so full of, or 
rivetted to present impressions, as to be totally incapable of allowing an 
entrance to a former conclusion.'' — ^It will be difficult at a first glance, par- 
ticularly to those unaccustomed to trace the internal working of their own 
minds, and to compare them analogically with those of other minds, by 
their external demonstrations, to perceive that such an event can take 
place. But, first and most strikingly do we observe this in cases of 
insanity, where, during the lucid intervals, the perfect conviction of a 
judgment to come, is one of the leading checks to action, but, so soon as 
the idea, or chain of ideas, upon which the insanity hinges, forces itself 
upon the attention^ these ideas hurry the consciousness away to other 
objects more immediately present, and thus lead their victim to the open 
violation of the revealed laws of God, to which during his sanity, he 
pays the greatest attention and deference. Next in point of ease to hb 
observed are those particular occasions, on which the corporeal frame, by 
means of the organs of sense, receives any very great shock : said this, 
whether the shock arise from some intense and sudden impulse given to 
these organs, or from some disease, either from the obvious cause of 
excess of any kind, or the more insidious attacks of latent disease, called 
into action by external circumstance. " The corporeal pleasure or pain," 
says Chrichton, " which accompanies our passions, always tend to disen- 
gage attention from objects of abstract thought, though they consequently 
tend to destroy the restraint, which the mind must be kept in, while exer- 
cising the operation of judgment. Hence the will yields to other desires 
and aversions, which arise from the corporeal sensations, and is oflen thrown 
into the most Violent and ungovernable excitement. The voluntary 
actions of a person, therefore, who is under the influence of a strong pas- 
sion are in this respect like those of a maniac.*' Thus, during the sudden 
and vivid flashing and thunders of a storm, the mind is generally too 
much occupied at first, with the possibility or probability of immediate dan- 
geri to reason or to reflect ; or, so paralyzed as to think of nothing at all ; 
nor is it till after the storm has lasted for some time, and the danger feared 
has not arrived, that the mind begins to recover itself, and to philosophize 
on death, and its probable successors. In the same manner, when we 
receive a very painful blow o£ any kind, from one of our neighbours, the 
intensity of the smarting and pain, the vividness with which we feel the 
indignity, preclude any consideration of palliating circumstances, and in 
general excite us to immediate retaliation; although we may, in our 
calmer moments, abhor the contemplation of such conduct, and ma;, 
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afterwards when the mind has time to survey its own demonstrations, 
blame the rashness' and precipitation of our act. In like manner we s^e 
those, who are most exemplary in their demeanour, and most irreproach- 
able in their characters, and who are acting under the most perfect conviction 
of a future stat^ and judgment, suddenly attacked by some painful malady, 
which renders them irritable and discontented, and even excites doubts in 
their own apprehension as to the validity of their former conclusions. 
Under such circumstances, it is very common for acts to be perpetrated, 
which are entirely inconsistent with the principles of the individual, and 
which acts are, from their very nature, opposed to any thing like a con- 
viction, either of a future state, or of a future judgment ; and which acts 
the individual labouring under the malady feels, when he is recovering, 
were done without the memory of these important considerations. In 
&ct, in whatever case memory may prove treacherous, in that may the 
conclusion, that there will be a future state, be absent from the mind, or not 
presented by memory for its consideration and regulation. 

Now, the cases in which memory is impaired, are very numerous ; the 
slightest disease, an increase or a diminution of the quantity or quality of 
the blood, and thence, all possible varieties of food, climate, or circum- 
stances, have been found to exert an influence on this extraordinary and 
governing faculty of man. The ancient Egyptians were aware of this in- 
fluence, and hence their curious custom of dirowing the entrails into the. 
water and imprecating a curse upon them. ** When those who have the 
care of the dead, proceed to embalm the corpse of any person of 
respectable rank, they first take out the contents of the belly, and place 
them in a separate vessel. After the other rites for the dead have been 
performed, one of the embalmers laying his hand on the vessel, address- 
ing the Sun, utters on behalf of the deceased, the following prayer, 
which Euphantus has translated from the original language into the 
Greek : ' O thou Sun, our lord, and all ye gods who are the givers 
of life to men, accept me, and receive me into the mansions of the 
eternal gods ; for, I have worshipped piously, while I here lived in this 
world, those divinities whom my parents taught me to adore ; I have ever 
honoured those parents who gave origin to my body ; and, of other men, 
I have neither lulled any, nor robbed them of their treasure, nor inflicted 
upon them any grievous e^ il ; but, if I have done any thing injurious to 
my own life, either by eating or drinking any thing jmlawfully, this 
offence has not been committed by me, but, by what is contained in this 
chestf" — ^meaning the intestines in the vessel, which are then thrown into 
the river. The body is afterwards regarded as pure ; this apology having 
been made for its offences ; and the embalmer prepares it according to 
the appointed rites.* " The manner, in which the modem Jews per- 
form these rites is this ; after invoking the Deity in behalf of the person 
deceased, they offer up prayer to him, entreating that he will raise up the 
deceased at some future day. Then, an oration is made in praise of the 
dead, and, they, walking round the grave, repeat a prayer for his spirit, 
laying to the charge of his body all his wickedness and sins, and beseech- 
ing his Maker to receive his soul. It is then placed in the grave. All 

* » 

* Pritchard's Analysis, f, 201. 
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pus^eift pot eitrth ^m the nMn^ and them rndkn^ badkwwd* tkiy ibtow 
ytadwi of grass ^M. 4owenra on tbe #oiiib, saving, * Thou sfaslt floundk 
aj^aisi like m^ ^ass of die enrdi.' " * And, tma influence over memorft 
nay lie in part explanied ; for, it is known that Wood, floipmig m a |ttr- 
ticukr way, m any other part of the course of a nerve besi^s the e^tre^ 
mity, will esicite die meoiory of imfnressions made upon the extiemity df 
the same nerve ; hence it is easy to perceive, how diffisrent drcunwtaiieea, 
afibcting the flow of the blood throiigh its chamieia, or its quaiily, nay 
excite sudi a series of sensual ideas, or ideas derived from iaBpreasioiis o« 
the sense, as shall ^itkely preclude ihetnemory of any other consideradons^ 
and lead thus to acttons, in which the oonvictaon of a future judgment could 
have had no part whatever. And, this m ftalher ato ' cagl henwl, when wfe 
bear in mind that, whatever action we thank of the possibiliity of doh^y 
has, by this thought, the apparatus prepared in the body far its per£>rm- 
anoe. If we also consider that thoughts of actiona ineonsistent with the 
conviction, may be indisced by circaBnstaiioeBif', orer wUeh iht thinker 
has little apparent controul, we shall easdy see how the efifort to put these 
llhoughtB in action, becomes the result more of a oorpereal state than of 
a mental inclination. And, now, we nay better conceive, how the 
indulging of thoughts alone, inconsistent with such convidioiis^ matf 
finally prevent its being presented by memory, as one of the terms of com* 
parison, immediately preceding some iaopropor acts, whicfii cannot be 
better expressed ttein in the language of Dr. JohnsoiL " This in^pny 
seems to have been ne^cted lor w«nt of vemenibering, that all action has 
its origin in the mind, and that, therefore, to sofier die thoughts to be 
vitiated, is to poison ithe firantainB of morality; irregiolar desires wffl 
produce hcentious practices; what men afiowthemael^ves to wish, they wiB 
soon beheve, and will be at last incited to execute, what they please 
diemselves with contriving. For this remon, the casuists of the Roman 
diurch, who gain by coidession great opportmiities of knowing human 
nature, have generally determined, dot what it ts a crime to do, it is a 
crime to think. Since, by revolving with pleastn'e, the facility aafety, or 
advanti^e of a wicked deed, a man aoon begins to find his constancy reha^ 
and his detestation soften ; the happiness of success ghttering befixe kamf 
ml^^aws his attention from the atrociousness of the gdk, and ads are 
at last confidently perpetrated, of which the first conc ep tkm only crept 
into the mind, disguised m pleasing conceptions, and permitted rather 
than invited." Thus it is, that a conviction of the condusion, that there 
'fnH be a future judgmexrt, and that its effects wiM also be oertaa, fixed» aod 
irreyocable, may be forgotten ; and, if we examine (he cases, in which such 
a defect of memory may occur, we find flnrt it is 'diiefly in those, in which 
the conclusion has not been aHowed to take a sufficiendy firm hold of the 
mhid to have been formed «iio a part of its diaracter or tendencies. 

<» See Jennmg's Dictioimry. Art BtiriaL 

't '* How different is the hoamn ndnd according to the ^fikreace of place. In our 
ptsiiom, as in our creeds, we are the mere dependants of geographical situation. Kagr^ 
Ae trifling variation of a single mile will revolutionize the whole tides and torsents of our 
hearts. The man who is meek, generous, benevolent, and kind in the country, enters Ihe 
scene of contest, and becomes forthwith fiery or mean, selfish or stem, just as if the vir- 
tues were only for solitude, and Ihe vices for the city."— PcMmn, v. iii., p. 103. 
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Thin QOBdouon ncmrtM additioiial weight from tbe consideratioii of die 
nmdie m wkieh the ipind is ioAuenoed by habit. Thui, in attempting to 
give up appealing to some habitual source of pleature, we find the difficult j 
much mereaeed'by reaion of the habit, which the musclea of the body a^ 
qmrtf and whieh it requires great energy to overcome. And, that the 
difficulty ariMS more from this habitual or iitnictural state induced in the 
mneeular servants of the Will, than from any perception of the want of 
lliat pieaaure, will, be evident, when we reflect that» in the acting of some 
bftbitual circumstances, supposed to give pleasure, we are frequently not 
oonaeious of any particular pleasure, or enjoyment, 4'enved from the 
applicatioQ of the stimulus. Thus, in drinking, afier a few glasses have 
been taken, the taste of the wine, which afforded the pleasure, is gone, and 
we continue drinking morei for the sake of killing the time, and doing as 
others do, than for dhe pleasure of the taste. And so, a man who walks 
every morning, gradually neglects to derive pleasure from the various little 
playful tints of light that announce the approach of the rising sun ; though 
th^ at fiarst gave him very great enjo3rment ; and he frequently at length 
takes his accustomed walk entirely wrapt in his own reflections, scarce 
noticing external nature, and certainly not observing it in a particular 
manner, unless struck by some very unusual appearance. Hence the chief 
difficulty in overcoming habitual application to certain sources of f^asure, 
ties in the nature of the physical habit, in the acquired form and struor 
txkvt of the muscular parts o£ ihe body, not in the perception of the 
aiiBence of the original pleasure, which we see has long ceased to affeot 
the endurer. This physical defect may be overcome by degrees, either 
through the aid of vigorous determination m the mind, or an application 
to some new sources of pleasure having all the force of novelty. But the 
difficulty of overcoming it increases tenfold as we are gradually receding 
from the old habits. For these sources of pleasure, when not had recourse 
to for some time, themselves have the charm of novel^, while they are 
kept in recollection by^our attemptto avoid them. And the body, although 
altered in its habits, is very ready to revert to its old habitual state, the 
remains of which can only be obliterated by some great shock. Also, if 
these sources of pleasure be once again appealed to, when the body is in 
this state, they afford the same pleasure as they were wont to do, and as 
led to the formation of the old habit ; and, this pleasure is heightened by the 
recollection of the original pleasure, and the comparison of it with the faded 
state, when it had become habitual. 60 that all these things, conspiring 
together, form the stnmgest possible temptation to overcome the new 
habit, the pleasure of which has already began to grow dull, already 
become, as it were, a matter of every day occurrence ; and thence, the 
difficulty of overcoming habits encreases &<Hn the period at which they 
are left off; at least till such time as the state of body, necessary to the 
habitual enjoyment of the new pleasure, gains the ascendancy in the 
physical system. Hence may we see, in the event of the conviction of a 
friture judgment, how forgetfuloess of the conclusion may be induced by 
the power and force of aHl halMts formed upon a differmt standard. And, 
it is evident, or, may be easily found by consideration, how forgetfulness, 
so induced, will be one of the principle causes why conviction of the judg- 
ment io «cinie k of no avail ; the odier c^uee» and the sole remaining one, 
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appears to be a neglect, that is, a voluntary neglect of the condmiony wbeo 
arrived at.* This is to suppose that a person, having a perfect coQvictkm 
that God will call him to an account for his actions, and if they be found 
wanting will condemn him to endure everlasting wretchedness, will, with 
a perfect memory, and apprehension of these truths, voluntarily choose that 
which he knows and feels to be contrary to the law of his nature ; namely, 
that, which he believes firmly, will prevent him from obtaining^ or would 
destroy, if obtained, happiness for the future. But, this is absurd, and, 
therefore, wherever the conviction is remembered for some time afler being 
arrived at, it must have some effect. And, now, we come to examine, 
what is the effect of such a conviction, both what it has been, and what it 
may be. 

But, I have here brought the convinced to the very brink of the pre- 
cipice ; blinded indeed has he, or, may he have been led hither, but the 
bandage is now torn from his eyes, and the horrors of appearing upon 
trial before his Maker, glare in all their terror before him. Calm and un- 
terrified with such a scene before him, he may be supposed, but uncon- 
cerned as to the mode or reasons of such a trial, he cannot be. " An 
eternal heaven, and an eternal hell," says Dr. Watts, *^ carry divine force 
and power with them : this doctrine, from the mouth of Christian 
preachers, has begun the reformation of multitudes; this Grospel has 
recovered thousands among the nations from iniquity and death. They 
have been awakened by these awfiil scenes to begin religion, and, 
afterwards, their virtue has ' improved itself into superior and more 

* But say, believing in such woe to come, 
Such dreadful certainty of endless pain. 
Could beings of forecasting mould, as thou 
Entitlest men, deliberately walk on 
Unscared, and overleap their own belief 
Into the lake of over-burning fire ? 
Thy tone of asking seems to make reply, 
And rightly deems ; they did not so believe. 
Not one of all thou saw'st lament and wail, 
In Tophet, perfectly believed the word 
Of God, else none had hither gone. Absurd, 
To think that beings, made with reason, formed 
To calculate, compare, choose, and reject, 
By nature taught, and self, and every sense. 
To choose the g<k>d, and pass the evU by, 
Could, with full credence of a time to come, 
When all the wicked should be really damned. 
And cast beyond the sphere of light and love, 
Have persevered in sin ! Too foolish this, 
For folly in its prime. Can aught that diinks 
And wiUs, choose certain evil, and reject 
Good, in his heart believing he does so t 
Could man choose pain, instead of endless joy ? 
Mad supposition, though maintained by some 
Of honest mind. Behold a man condemned ! 
Either, he ne'er inquired, and, therefore, he 
Could not believe ; or else, he carelessly 
Inquired, and something other than the word 
Of God, received into his cheated faith : 
And, therefore, he did not believe, but]down 
To liell desceoided, leaning oA a li^.— ^JM(«^« CmanerfTime^B, VUL 
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refined principles, and habits by divine grac9,.aiid risen to. high and 
eminent degrees, though not to a consummate state." The nature of 
God, perfect, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, ahke painting- the assure 
<;anopy of the sky, and collecting the glorious clouds of majesty and 
brightness around the departing aspect of the setting sun ; riding upon 
die blast of the storm, and .calming again into stillness the troubled ele- 
ments, must be, for ever, reminding him at once of a Creator and a Jjudge, 
two names, so knit together, as at once to proclaim the certainty of the 
judgment, and the upright character of the witness, who is to testify 
against those to be tried. But, what will He testify against his creatures, 
what will he .lay to their charge, as subjecting them to be declared wanting 
before myriads and myriads of spirits ? To acquire a due and satisfactory 
knowledge of these important and vital points, the very same Scriptures, 
whence we have already supposed the conviction of a future trial to have 
proceeded, must be carefully and diligently searched. Doctrines, new in 
their character and precepts, contrary to those which have hitherto guided 
the actionsiy will there be found, which, from the novelty of the former, and 
the difficulty of obeying the latter, will, over and over again, challenge a 
re-investigation of the original position, and thence, as the origin of this 
position, of the evidence upon which depends the credit and character of 
the books from which it has been -deduced. From such reiterated inves- 
tigadon, the conviction of the truth of these asserted revelations, must be 
either powerfully confirmed, or greatly weakened. Should the conviction 
•of their truth be weakened ; he, who has perused their contents, who has 
found such strange doctrines advanced, who, believing in the existence of 
a God, has once been led to think that there have been received by man 
communications of His will, can never rest, satisfied till such time as he is 
convinced that such revelations have or have not been received : conse- 
quently, new investigations must be made, and the restless spirit, engendered 
by the possibility of an impending evil, will lead its victim through the 
usual mazes, till at last it brings him to some certain and fixed notions 
regarding these subjects. It is unnecessary here to point out, that, in 
general, after candid inquiry, those who have doubted of the truth of the 
• Christian scheme contained in these Scriptures, have generally become at 
the terminations of their inquiry, firm believers of the truth of its doc- 
trines, and thence have, by degrees, been brought into the very condition of 
those, whose investigations in the first instance have only served materially 
<to confirm their convictions. 

The conviction, here then, leads all those, on whom it has any permanent 
effect, to a conviction .of the truth of the contents of those books called 
the New and Old Testament^ where the mode of the trial, and the object 
of the judgment are at once divulged. To declare, who are those 
spirits, who, in obedience to the revealed will of God, have rested firm in 
their belief of the efficacy of the atonement offered by his Son upon earth, 
for those acts, which were originally performed contrary to the will and 
express command of Jehovah, — ^this is the object of the trial, of the 
assemblage of all mankind in a new form before the dazzling throne of 
one, who, is at once Accuser, Witness, Judge. Not to point out those who 
have > once assented to the possibility of the truth of the accounts given, 
)11mt those whoi upon being apprised of: a:revelation made from God, have 
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witfi « steady ynrpote preiTsed on, with care an^ biiaii^, toaso^rtui tkt 
truth of that asserted veveiation, and, wken oonvincwi of iti tnith, sealed 
tbek faith by receiviiig the precepts of the meuenger as the prime links 
in the ctein ef their motives, as die standard whei«by alone the pro* 
priety of sH acts are to be deterauned. The judgaoent is, to declare the 
reward of these, and the pmimhment of those, who are not Ibund amongst 
d»em. ^' Come ye blessed of my Father, possess die kingdom, whidi was 
prepisured for you horn the ereadon of the world," and, sad nveiae, ^ De>- 
part from me, ye cvrsed, into eternal fire, prepared for Satan and hif 
angek." x 

6«ch are the determinaitioos of Jehovah, revealed to men ; such is tlie 
certainty that those, who bear up steadfast in their convictions, shaii idti^ 
mately be rewarded, whilst those who retire from the contest must as 
certainly be banished from the mansions of bliss« CSonvinoed of the truth 
of these positions, of llie certainty of judgment, of obedience to the com- 
mands of God being within his power, every thought becomes a subject 
of vital importance to the believer in a friture judgment. Life no longer 
becomes a scene of mere animdi existenoe, but, in every moment of its 
duration, is highly valued, as enabling the individual the better to prepave 
himself fer tfiM last final event. The enthosiastic wtldness of uatutoted 
i»al, rashing on impetuously to eraspat every blast of popolar breath, is 
^aduaHy moulded and softened mto a calm snd steady perseverance, in 
ifeUowing up every object proposed, (for every object has now become of 
fmportance,) resulting from a quiet and humble con^arison of the aaotiwa 
Induciiig it, with those dispositions which Ood has required as evidence to 
all men of llieir faith m ^ sufficiency of the mediation of his Son. A 
new promise having been received, and acted upon, has induced a new 
hope, and, as whenever we hope for pleasure, in all worldly joy and hap>- 
piness, we do^ for the time that we ave oonseioiis of this hofe^ call, up the 
whole sum and substance of what we wish, into the andience chamber of 
the soul, so dees he, who hopes for this reward to be decided upon by tiie 
expected judgment, call up the most vivid and spirit soothing visions of 
that joy, which he is informed is greater than either eye faath>seen, or ear 
beard, or hath entered into the heart of man to conodve ; and does, while 
so eidting them up and pasni^ them in succession belbre his eye, enjoy 
<hem m a most powerftd manner by anticipation. 

it is absurd to $ay, that tliese enjoyments are mevdy tmsginary ; &m nil 
enjoyments are in reality but the effects of imagination; tliat is, they do 
not arise immediately from sensations on the sentient extremities of the 
nerves, but from reflection upon these sensations, and a comparison of 
lliem with judgment already formed, finm previous comparison* Besides, 
it is well known, evon in lifr, that far greater pleasure and ease is afforded 
iby the hope, and anticipation of some desirable evonts, than from tbe 
events themselves. Thus daring life, then, to the individual having a 
perfect conviction of a futuve judgment, and moidding his diaracter and 
habits upon the expectation of the same, it is given, from the very natnse 
lof his expectations, to enjoy a new set of pleasures, derived from his pro- 
<oeptiens of the aj^ovsd of his Creator in the ensuing state in which he is 
•to eatist ; a set of pleasures, which are ^nr bigher and move, soal«oocupyinff 
and satisfying, than can be attained from i^ things of tUs wiadd,ina«nn» 
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« tfatirMdbj«et M biglttK, granderi and move attUkne ; ]»leaMm98.tibtteuiiol 
¥e anticitiated or fek by tSiose-who do not make use of the aame standard 
of excefleAce, and, a fortiori, denied to ail those not contemplating the 
possilniity of a fvtare judgment. Nor does the high relish of these joys 
prevent the endurer from participating m those pleasures, which fall to the 
oonanon lot of human nature ; on the contrary, the man thus furnished 
with one grand o^^ect has, as it were, a new eye opened for all the workil of 
nature, «nd for that most important of all, his fellow man. He learns thus 
dutt his companions in the dance of life are not independent of hkn, nor 
he of them, that the very precepts, by obedience to which he is to obtain the 
fulfilment of his brightest expectattoos, encourage the native sympadietie 
feelings towards them, w^ch he itnds implanted tn his breast, eneourage 
him to regard them as brothers and as friends, ** to weep with tbem that 
weep, and rejoice with them that do rejoice."* 

Of all hiiman anticipation of bliss, none can be greater than thatof having 
the friendship, the esteem, l^e love, the possession of some admired ob^ct ; ycA 
dus hope, or liiis anticipation, deeply taught as it is with joy, does not dimi^ 
nish our power of enjoying the other charms and beautie« of nature, bin 
easts, as it were, an enchanted mirror between them and the beh<^er, whidi 
softens down dieir asperities, and presents them tinged with one part of 
ks own reflected joy to his captivated senses. Its soflbening toudi is thvii 
painted by one of Nature's greatest votaries, Maturin. ** De Courcy wan* 
deated away alone ; he wished to be far from the dty, from its mhabit* 
ants, from aU mankind, if possible. At length, he felt himself in the, 
covHitry ; the cold, dear splendour of a winter night was around him, he 

* " I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the 
Vocation wherewith ye are called ; With all lowliness, and meekness, with long suffering, 
forbearing one-another in love ; Endearouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace." Ephes. iv. 1, 2, 3. '* Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, anil 
evil i^^king be put away £rom you, with all malice : And be ye kind one to another, ten- 
der-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." 
Ephes. Iv. 31, Z2, Let nothing he done through strife or vain glory : but, in lowliness of 
mind )et each esteem others better than themselves. Look not every man on his own 
tilings, but every man aho on the things of others." Fhill. ii. 2, 3. ** FHnally, be ye all of 
one mind, having compaseitm one of another^ lov£ as brethren, be jM^tiful, be courteous : Not 
rendering evil for eril, or railing for railing; but contrariwise, blessing; knowing tbat ye 
are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a blessing." 1st Fet.m. 8, 9. So also in the 
parable of the uncompassionate servant with whom his lord was wrath and delivered him to 
the toixnenfeors, tiU he should pay all that was due unto him. " So likewise shall my hea^ 
▼enly Father do akounto you, if y« from your heairt forgive not every one bis brother theiir 
trespasses." Matt, xviii. 34, 35. " But, I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do .good to them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use yoQ 
and persecute you." Matt v. 44. ** Therefore, idl things, whatsoever ye would that men 
diould do to you, do ye even so to them : for, this is the Law and the F^phets." Matt vii» 
12. . This is from our Lord's Sermon on the mount : perhaps he aUuded to the following pas-* 
sage in Leviticus, — *' Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any gmdge against the children o^thy 
{)eopIe, but, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. I am the Lord." Lev. zix. 18. " Re- 
joice not when thy enemy ialleth, and let not dbine heart be glad when he stumbleth. Lest 
the luotd see it, and it di^lease him, and he turn away his wrath from him to thee." Prov. 
Kxiv, 17, ia. See also Bp. Wilkins' 14th Sermon. " Thus saith the Lord God, because 
the IHulistines have dealt by revenge, and have taken vengeance with a despiteful heart, to 
destroy it for the old hatred ; Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I will stretch out 
mine hand upon the Philistines, and I will cut off the Cheretfaims, and destroy the ronnant 
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was, at laflit, .alone with his own heart, and its new bom inmate, passion, in 
its first purity and brightness. He ' communed with himself, and was 
still. Oh, what gleams of heaven burst on the soul in such a moment, 
when creation seems renewed, and we awake to an existence so new, so 
bright, so delicious, that the very elements seem to harmonize with our 
feelings, and the stars and heaven itself, appear to hold a silent alliance 
with the thoughts that are burning within us ! He looked around him, 
and the earth, though in darkness, appeared lovelier to him than in the 
brightest noon of a summer's day. He looked upward, and wondered 
that the stars had never appeared so resplendent to him before. He 
sighed, and felt respiration itself a delight. He tried a thousand times 
to utter some name that seemed at the bottom of his heart, but knew 
not what name to call on ; his whole mind seemed but one idea, his 
whole existence but one feeling ; a glow like that of summer pervaded 
his whole frame, and he trembled with a grateful consciousness of life, 
he had never before known. ^ It was so late, when he awoke from this 
delirium, that he found, on his arrival at the college, the gates were shut : 
one might have supposed his situation comfortless enough, as he 
leaned against the iron railing till the gates were opened: but these 
moments were perhaps the most delicious of his existence. What 
dreams were his ? — The dreams that passion sheds but once on the heart 
before its purity has. received a tinge from the senses, or its ardour can 
anticipate the possibility of disappointment, or infelicity.'' Such is the 
joy, the rapture, the genial feeling, with which young love leads its votaries 
to regard the works of nature. But then it can occur but once, or at most, 
a few periods of life ; possession breaks its enchanted mirror, and leaves 
the possessor, after a short period, to jog on in the old track, and nature 
to the turns and vicissitudes by which she is herself held together, an^ 
works her author's will upon the minds of the sensible part of his 
creation. 

Not so, however, with those, who look with faith and convicdon for the 
joyful rewards of futurity ; while life lasts, the hope of these joys, more 
intense in the uncloying satisfaction, which it gives, still lives unquenched 
by a partial enjo3rment, and unquenchable, till it is finally to terminate for 
ever in that fruition, which sh^l be far more brilliant and more blissful, 
while its duration is to announce no bounds to time, and consequently to 
excite no regrets for its absence. Hence is it easy to perceive, how those, 
who have once moulded their manners, their hearts, their beings to the 
attainment of the promises, which are contained in the conviction of a 
judgment to come, cannot easily recede from a path like that must be, in 
traversing which, such beatific visions present themselves for the refresh- 
ment, the exhiliration, the enjoyment, of the way-worn traveller. Nor is 
this a happiness, which remains of the same intensity ; on the contrary, it 
becomes more glowing, the nearer its possessor approaches to the grand 
object of his ambition, and his struggles ; for, in each successive step of 
his journey, the pain of perceiving the obstacles which impede his pro- 
gress is gradually receding, from the very nature of the struggles which 
he is making, of the warfare in which he is engaged. These difficulties, 
always enhanced by imagination, are presented in their greatest force at 
first ; so that, when once overcome, the rest of the ta$k is proportionably 
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easy. And, as the strength and vigour are increased by the satisfaction 
<rf finding, that we have really some power in ourselves to overcome 
these difficulties, from the conviction of the favour of God to our efforts^ 
from the nearer prospect of our reward, no opposition can thwart tbem, 
no motives be stronger, and hence, no obligation more urgent, than to 
pursue the good course, which this blessed hope of an immortality hath 
induced us to begin. To have recourse again to the effects of the most 
powerful of all human agents, love, I here give a quotation from Mill's 
History of Chivalry* " A soldier oi chivalry would go to battle, proud 
of the title, a pursuivant of love, and, in the contests of chivalric skill, 
which, like the battles of Homer's heroes, gave brilliancy and splendour 
to war, a knight challenged another to joust with a lance, for love of the 
ladies : and he commended himself to the mistress of his heart for pro- 
tection and assistance. In his mind, woman was a being of mystic power ; 
in the forests of Germany, her voice had been listened to like that of the 
spirit of the woods, melodious, solemn, and oracular : and when chivalry 
was formed into a system, the same idea of something supernaturally 
powerful in her character, threw a shadow of serious interest over softer 
feelings, and she was revered as well as loved. While this devotedness of 
soul to woman's charms appeared in his general intercourse with the sex ; 
in a demeanor of homage, in a grave, and stately politeness, his lady-love 
he regarded with religious constancy. Fickleness would have been a 
species of impiety ; for she was not a toy that he played with, but a di- 
vinity whom he worshipped. This adoration of her, sustained him through 
all the perils, that lay before his reaching his heart's desire : and loyalty 
(a word that has lost its pristine and noble meaning) was the choicest 
quality in the character of the preux chevalier. It was supported, too, by 
the state of the world he lived in ; he fought the battles of his country 
and his church, and he travelled to foreign lands, as a pilgrim, or a crusa- 
der ; for, such were the calls of his chivalry. To be the first in the charge, 
and the last in the retreat, was the counsel, which one knight gave to ano- 
ther, on being asked the surest means of winning a lady fair. Love was 
the crowning grace, the guerdon of his toils ; and its gentle influence, 
aided him in discharing the duties of his gallant, and solemn profession. 
The lady Isabella, daughter of the Earl of Jullyers, loved the Lord Eus- 
tace Dambercourt, for the great nobleness of arms, that she had heard 
reported of him : and, her messengers often carried to him letters of love^ 
whereby her noble paramour was the more hardy in his deeds of arms." 
Such is the marvellous influence of hope, of the hope of gaining, as a re- 
ward, the favour, the esteem, the love of some fair damself. Such it was 
in the ages of chivalry, and such it is in the present day ; leading those 
under its influence to wait patiently, to fight, or labour vigorously, to 
stem the wayward feelings of the mind, and bring them to bear upon 
some important point; to leave no exertion untried, which promises to dis- 
cover any new means of obtaining the favour, of meriting the esteem, of 
that individual, whom it has fallen to our lot to deck with all the fairest 
flowers of imagination. Woman, fair woman's honied eloquence, and 
sympathetic eye, are the great movers oi this sublunary state of things ; at 
least in all those societies, where civilization is upon the increase. Fame, 
riches, power, what are these to gratify the heart, to satisfy the soul of 
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nan, revoivirig m itself^ wlesa as they wppr^iximuttB hiifei to tbu bn earthy 
whidi Ip him appeaort ahnoat of a nature superior to his own ? to thai, 
which imaginalioo hath rendered perfect, hy caUiag every beauty stmred 
m the Tast cells of memory, and <»mcentrating them into one beautiful 
image, at once to be called into his mind, by the first glance of the beam- 
ing eye of some innocent daughter of Eve. — And yet, the experience of 
Jiil ages is combined to show, that this beau-ideal, which the wise, and the 
foohah, tlie grave and the gay, alike pursue with such faithM zeal, such 
eager energy, is but a phantom of the imagination, having no prototype in 
nature ; and invariably dispelled by a nearer approach to the object thai 
excites it. What, then, must be the intense desire, created by an object g£ 
delight, regarding which the imagination is allowed to wander over the 
lichest scenes of nature, painting them, combining, opr dissevering as k 
will, while the heart is assured and convinced that these pictures ave 
far within the reality of the joy to be conferred on those, who encircle 
the bright throne of the mighty centre of harmony and peace ? Nor can 
this desire fail of operating in a far more powerM manner than that 9£ 
the all-governing power of creation, love ; particularly, when those, who 
Are once induced to aiter upon the contest, find that bright and efiulgent 
centre attracting them by its own power towards itself, auod keeping thens 
steady in their course, without allowing th^n, in any manner, to deviate to 
the right or to the left. " Fch- it is God," saith St. Paul, ^< which workefib 
in you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.*'* The bright hopo 
,ihat is before them, furnishes them with a continuid powa- of rejecting 
any cates that may be ofiered to them, prevents those minor hopes from 
making too yivid kn impression on their Lid., and leaves, therefo^Teverj 
}M>wer, every faculty, every nerve, vigorous for the contest, to obtain tl^ 
object of thiB single, and soul filling hope, that urges ^lem to proceed. 
As in the organs of external sense, the greater light makes the lesser un- 
heeded hy the eye ; or, the honey firom the comb, makes the sweet flavour 
<of many a luscious fruit incapable of affecting our organs of taste, so it 
(is, that those, beaconed oil their road by ihat fiir distant, but bright and 
ahining c|>lendour, which occupies their thoughts of heaven, may pass by 
ttnafifected, untempted, by the fiur visions of health, happiness, or prospe- 
rity, that present, for a time, such delightful prospects to those, whose 
iCOfivictions of a future state have never warmed their hearts ; and, con- 
aequently, remain, but now and then,^ cast a passing cloud over the sun- 
shme of their happiness. 

I have already said, that these warriors are assured of assistance in 
their strife, of sudi assistance as must render their burden indeed light, 
and th^ir warfare little more than victory. Pains, trouUies^ and vexations, 
«iust orowd the path of life, wherever we turn; for, widiout these, our 
oatnres would flag, our health would wane, and haj^piness itself, in its 
intensity, would, like spirits thrown upon flame, in one aplendid blaae, 
consume the powers of consciousness, and unUnk the hoods by which the 
mpxit is united to this more cumbrous machine. But surely, in the con- 

• « He that hath clean hatida shall he .stronger and atrongar." Joh zvil.9. " But the 
path of the Just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 
.Frov. IV. 18L. <* Whosoever haUi, to hun shall he given, and he shall have more ahun- 
iantly/* 
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trast of pain and pleasure, of which this existence consists, it must be 
preferable that, with as mi^cfa pleasure here, we should have a conviction 
and a reliance upon an increase of it hereafter, rather than that our pains 
should be solely those which are produced by the wants of Hfe ; and our 
pleasures the consciousness of their absence. In this life, the happiness 
of the fbrmer state, is not exceeded by that of the latter, and, when those 
in the former, are approaching to that event, of which all must one day be 
the subjects, they enjoy a tranquillity, which none can avoid wishing 
may be theirs. The death-bed of that man who has lived in the consci- 
entious performance of the duties, which are the evidence of his &ith in 
Christ's promises, in revolving the Various scenes of his past Hfe, finds a 
rich blessing in beholding victory i^ter victory over his passions, or those 
parts of them, which his Creator has commanded him to restrain ; he feels 
already cheered by the approval of his Saviour and his 6od« No widow's 
tears, no orphan's sighs, no brother's reproaches, no parent's agony, no 
man's curse follows him in imagination to his grave. But, the soul that 
bath been calmed, the eye that hath been brightened, the heart that hadi 
leaped with joy to his kindness, blend in one common offering of sympa- 
thy for his present pain, and one generous prayer for his future happiness. 
What then remains to trouble the parting soul? what to make it wish to 
dling to this tenement of clay ? what bids it recoil from the new path, 
mto which it is about to enter ? It sees no cruel % separation from joys 
that are never to be renewed t It feels no aching consciousness that all 
these crowded and busy scenes, where care and toil, pleasure and amuse- 
ment, mingle their votaries together, may be but the dreamy preludes to 
an eternal' sleep! But its key of faidi hath already thrown open the 
{mrtals of heaven, where its Saviour, clothing it in eternal giory, and 
making it tike unto himself, closes diem upon it, and proclaims it an 
inmate of heaven I Tell me not, thou, whom vice hath rendered de-* 
graded in thy nature, that this is not the end of the righteous man, who 
hath act^d upon his conviction of the truth of his Saviour's promises ! 
Rest assured, that unconvinced of their truth, it never will be thine. 

l^Tobe concluded in our iifxt] 



TO E*»*» 

If for ft moment from my anxious sight 
Thy lovely image seems to fsidie away, 

As sinks the day to evening's fainter light. 
Or clouds obseurely dim the orb of day, 

Existence seems all cheerless, and the mind 

Wanders in vain a resting place to find. 

As from the ark across the deep- profound. 
The dove soared forth to find a place of rest, 

With wearied wing and anxious eye looked round 
In vain — ^then sought again her floatiiir nest: 

So when my thoughts but for a moment flee, 

They find no rest till they return to thee. 
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THE BLUE ROUT. 

** Stars of their own, and their own stars they know."-"— Drtden's FirgiL 
*' In what will all this ostentation end." — Roscommon. 

London, 1826. 

It is now, my dear Barbara, three months since I came to this wonderful 
place, yclept London — a second Babylon, full of anomalies and marvels of 
every kind and description. But, amidst all the entertainments and scenes 
I have yet witnessed, none have either astonished, horrified) or diverted 
me more, than one at which I was present a few evening's since,' — ^its de- 
signation " The Deep Blue Rout." I think I hear you exclaim, " Surely 
such are the rendezvous alone of the privileged few ; how, then, in the 
name of all that is wonderful, did you, my friend, who never in your life 
could make two lines gingle in decent rhyme, contrive to gain admittance 
to this same coterie of Ceruleans ? " Now, ecoutez, Barbara, — ^a friend at 
court is a famous passport, and so I found it upon this occasion ; for, in 
truth, r owe my peep at the n>ysteries of ** the Club" — to one who shines 
a star of the first order amongst that set of fifth or sixth rate literati, who 
meet upon such occasions to enjoy three or four hours of flattery, satire, 
and exclusiveness ; rejoicing in the idea of having none of equivocal tint 
admitted into their sanctum sanctorum. After driving through many a 
narrow and dismal street, on the ** unknown " side of. 0*»**» Street, our 
carriage at length stopped in one , more gloomy than all the rest, at the 
house, which has the great honour of sheltering a certain lady of " Historic 
Memoir" celebrity. Imagine the state of perturbation into which so 
little, so insignificant a person as myself, must have been thrown, whilst 
crossing the threshold of the redoubtable spinster, into whose presence I 
was so immediately to be ushered. 

A dirty, untidy maid servant (whether affected with the saipe mania aa 
her mistress, I did not stop to inquire, although the similarity of their 
personal appearance afterwards gave rise to some, such notions on my 
part,) came to the door, holding in her hand a farthing candle, making 
darkness just visible ; thinking, I presume, further radiance quite unne- 
cessary, to those about, to enter a magic circle, illumined and made 
brilliantly dazzling with " blue lights^* She led the way up two flights 
of carpetless stairs, (remember this, in the depth of winter, snow on 
tlie ground, and the temperature of the air wondrous few degrees above 
zero,) threw open the door of the honoured apartment, and announced 
** La Corinne Anglaise," under whose protecting patronage I was to be to- 
lerated in this circle of wit and talent. 

Immediately, not less than three pairs of arms were flung around my 
friend, whilst shouts of " my dearest Corinna, ray lovely Improvisatrice," 
rang in my ears, during the space of full three minutes. Corinna, from 
habit, has become apparently reconciled to the flattery, which she would 
have shunned with horror upon her first entrance into the world of ** Blues.'' 
Now, she tolerated (or, perhaps, enjoyed,) her reception with evident com- 
posure. However, this kissing and hugging ended. — I (who had stood at 
the door, like a condemned criminal) was formally introduced ; received a 
tolerating smile from the awfiil female historian, and was severed from my 
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friend and only acquaintance there, to be placed by the side of a withered 
spinster of forty-five, who . was declared an authorized member of the 
party, having, during the preceding week, announced as ready for publi- 
cation, a " Volume of Tales :. " the principal of which were *' Angelina, 
or the Victim of Blighted Hopes,*' and the '* Miseries of Marriage ;'* con- 
sidering herself, of course, a very competent judge of these matters. 

I soon began to imi^ine my neighbour deaf and dumb; no replies 
whatever could I obtain to any of my innocent remarks : but scornful cur- 
lings of the mouth, accompanied by contemptuous glances at my person, 
were every now and then 'directed over her shoulder, significantly con- 
veying the queries — ^who are you ? — what has authorized you to intrude 
yourself among us? Presently she crossed to' the other side of the room, 
and said in a too audible whisper, *' Certainly not one of us — a blue gown! 
Humph — she shall borrow none of my ideas, however, for I took good 
care to lock up my treasure-box of information recherchS, so long as 
I remained near her, for fear of a plagiarism ; which, you know, I could not 
have declared to the world ; none of my original ideas having yet appeared 
in print." 

Barbara, would you believe it, my pretty, favourite blue dress gave rise to 
this tirade ; for I afterwards learnt, that the gown declared my caste upon 
my entree, so that I could not even pass for one of the " to he's." Blue 
is a prohibited colour ; it never appears in the dress of any of the initiated, 
although the lamps of their minds bum of no other tint. 

Half an hour's silence afforded me time for observation. An author** 
ess's drawing room, (by the way, I beg many an authoress's pardon, 
for I mean the drawing-room of a " Cerulean,") I soon discovered, by no 
means realized my ** beau ideale " of comfort or of elegance. Winter, 
I have before said, it was ; but fire, — alas ! there was next to none : a dying 
spark in the midst of a quantity of black dust, ycleped coal, might, cer- 
tainly, be discovered by those who were not very short-sighted ; but all 
the present company, save my unfortunate, shivering self, were " blue ;" 
and, consequently, too well warmed by their own self-love, and the de- 
lightful rich cordial, (known to us by the name of flattery,) which each 
was receiving from the other, and most eagerly swallowing, under the de- 
lusive appellation of ** breathings of sincerity," to feel any of that chil- 
liness, which, at this season, affects those not so well defended against its 
attacks by the comfortable cloak of literary quackery. The chimney 
smoked, — that was a trifle : though, in the North, 'tis pronounced to be, 
next to a scolding wife, one of the greatest miseries of life. A thick 
layer of dust covered each chair and table, to the certain destruction of 
white muslins, silks and satins. Such a circumstance, however, imported 
naught to the literary maitresse herself; her robe being of that equivocal 
brown hue, which, in all probability, had once been meant for black, but 
which, firom colour as well as shape, ought to be preserved for a frontispiece 
U> the next Number of the Antiquarian Archaeologia. An old spinet, 
another piece of true antiquity, stood in the corner of the apartment : I 
guessed it to have been manufactured at the remote period when our 
great-great-great-grandmothers were, in their girlish love of novelty, 
sighing for some new-fashioned instrument to take place of the virginals, 
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o£ which they had become quite tired. A few old family pictures, re- 
presenting faces quite as handsome as that of their present owner, graced 
the walls. Books and papers, of course, lay here, there, and every 
where. 

Now came refreshment for the body : the coffee was thick ; tea, the am- 
brosia of old maids, (and here they were decidedly in the majority,) was 
cold and weak, of a pale, mawkish tint, very like that of the queen of night, 
when she is bold enough to show her face rather too early in the evening ; 
and cakes — they shall pass without comment, for their looks " I liked not 
overmuch." 

At this time, fiflteen females and one poor, unfortunate man, who had 
ensconsced himself in a corner, formed our party ; although I heard the 
arrival of many a lion and lioness pronounced as certain in the course of 
the evening: of this I was assured by a good-natured non-blue, who, 
perhaps, in pity for my apparently forlorn condition, condescended every 
now and then to address a few cursory and common-place remarks to me« 
" Hush ! " suddenly exclaimed a " Tabby Blue," at my other elbow, 
" observe the door ; Doctor Multum-in-Parvo is expected to make his 
appearance every minute; look at him well: you must" said she with a 
sneer, " even in the commonest, and least literary society, have heard 
what an oracle he is! Wonderful versatility of talent, — ^astonishing 
powers of mind — a bom genius : treatises upon music, painting, astro- 
nomy and optics, as well as a thick octavo upon * L'Arte Cuisiniere,' his 
chef d'ceuvre, have successively issued from his pen, and alike proclaim his 
erudition and his fame." The curse of writing is an endless itch, thought 
I. Thanking my sarcastic informant for knowledge I had contrived to ob- 
tain even in the ordinary, and non-blue circle of society, in which it 
had been my lot to move, and somewhat curious to see this most 
learned lion, I steadily watched the door. Presently, in shuffled the 
mighty man himself, a true personification of Shakespeare's sixth age of 
life, when the man, who was '* broader than broad," and big with his own 
importance ^* sinks into the lean and slippered pantaloon, with spectacles 
on nose and pouch on side ; " and truly, my friend, you will think his 
pouch could have been of no very ordinary dimensions, when I ntoie to 
you some of its contents : — ^now, all attention, for here they come, one 
after another, all of his own invention and manufacturing : — soap ! — a jar 
of portable soup ! — a box of patent tooth-powder ! — and handsful qf ex- 
quisite lozenges ! all of which were duly presented to a tremendously 
painted) blue flirt, (who seemed alternately coquetting with men and lite- 
rature,) as an o^ering upon introduction, to be repaid at sight, in coin cur- 
rent of the blue* club, flattery. During the ceremony of presentation, 
Mr. Toady, the doctor's constant attendant, his double it would seem, for 
where the one is, there will the other be, entreated Lady Rougette, in a 
*' blue whisper," to request a song from the Doctor, whose voice and com- 
positions, (for he seldom or ever condescended to chaunt other folks' words 
or airs,) were alike ravishing and delightful : of course, the Doctor could 
not refuse a fair lady's solicitations ; he shuffled towards the spinet, dived 
into the pouch, '* deeper and deeper still," and at last succeeded in finding 
and placing before him a two-inch-square piece of music paper, covered 
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widi dote and words, intelligible only to his own comprehension : all pre- 
liminaries settled, and the hems ! over, something was squeaked fordi in 
tremulous tones, that told of the *' big, manly voice turning again towards 
childish treble, piping and whistling in its sound," but which all the 
" Blues," as soon as the final chord was struck, applauded and encored 
most vociferously ; at (he same time pronouncing it exquisite, beautiful, 
and a wonderful proof of the English musical taste. The works of 
Rossini and Weber, and the most fashionable foreign composers of the day, 
sunk into pitiable insignificance before such a splendid specimen of native 
genius. My unluckly laugh passed for applause ; otherwise I might (for 
God only knows the effect of '* blue " wrath,) have been politely shown 
the door. An innocent caterer for originals, autographs, &c. &c. requested 
die MS. for her Album, but was told, such a thing was impossible: the 
precipus scrap was again safely deposited in the pouch, there to be secure 
from the unhallowed gaze of the public eye, until such time as it appears 
in all its own splendour, to dazzle mankind, amongst the Doctor^s post- 
humous works. ' 

By this time bodies and souls had multiplied in the apartment : I cast 
my eyes around, in order to catch a glimpse of Corinna, who, at that very 
moment, I beheld (her black eyes sparkling with eager enthusiasm, and 
lier lips scarce able to restrain the words she longed to utter) pushing her 
way through the blue crowd ; I approached her ; but she waived me off, 
entreating that I would not for ten thousand worlds impede her progress 
towards perfect bliss ; but granted me 'permission to follow her. *' Gra- 
cious heavens," thought I, " what is Corinna's fancy at, at this moment ? 
the girl seems nearly frantic ; however, a buzz, amidst which the words 
head-dress and pantaloons were loudly sounded, caught my attention as it 
went through the " blue crowd." I marvelled how such things CQuld be 
coupled in any shape, but followed my friend, whom, to my utter amaze- 
ment, I presently saw kissing, and touching with a poetic fervour -a lady's 
turban " a la Grecque ;" and overheard these words energetically uttered : 
** Oh my very dearest Mrs. Highbirth, you must indeed pardon this very, 
very great liberty. My ardent impulse to see, to touch such an invalu- 
able relic, impelled me to the deed ; is it, my dear Madam, indeed true, 
what I hvve heard related of its origin ? Oh do, I beseech you, very 
dear lady, tell me ! I shall indeed die this very, very motnent, unless you 
gratify my ardent curiosity !" 

" Yes, child," replied Mrs. Highbirth tartly, (and looking, Barbara, for 
all the world like your poor thin-lipped friend Bridget Crab, with a ram- 
rod run down her back) " it's very true ; my husband, Mr. Highbirth, 
brought them himself from Greece; they were really Prince Mavro- 
cordato's pantaloons, which Madame Tocque, my milliner, has fashioned 
into this Grecian turban." (Here Corinna again saluted the said turban 
with renewed enthusiasm.) " Indeed, child, you may well worship such 
a unique, nothing else like it in the kingdom." Now, Barbara, can 
you imagine any thing more absurd than the " Mania ' Blue," which in- 
duces people to commit such fooleries : the woman looked a perfect 
fright in her coarse blue and white striped calico turban, although, to be 
sure, she would have looked worse than plain without it. She went about, 
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" Morality's prim personification," saying ill-natured things to every 
person, and endeavouring to pull each from the fiivourite hohhy-horse he 
or she was riding at frdl gallop. It, however, would not do ; the many 
heeded her not, and tliose who could spare a moment from themselves and 
their own importance, merely observed that such '' ibritable spiiuts " 
as Mrs. Highbirth, should stay at home, and not endeavour to mar the 
pleasure of persons disposed to be so happy, and in such good humour with 
themselves, as those assembled on the present occasion. Upon a sofe, in 
the midst of a coterie of male blues, all ugly, conceited, and bilious 
looking, lolled a fine girl, the envy of all the women, half enveloped in a crim- 
son silk cloak, and raising the laugh, and extorting the compliments from 
each of her *' papillons jaunes," by the gross things she uttered, intending 
them for wit. Oh ! Barbara, I heard such a speech ! I would not for the 
world repeat it, — my face crimsoned in an instant, and I was in an agony 
for Rosalie, who I thought had committed herself inadvertently : I stole 
a glance at her: I blushed deeper to see her perfectly composed, and 
greedily devouring the compliments awarded her, as the merit of what 
was deemed, her exceedingly brilliant '* jeu d'esprit." I now began to 
feel uncomfortable and disgusted, I longed to withdraw from the Blues : 
and thought of our quiet little society in the village of W. recollecting 
all Mrs. Propriety's lessons upon decorum of manner, and speech, and 
hastened as fast as possible from Rosalie and her circle, who, I concluded, 
would judge her pretty severely as soon as she was beyond hearing. In 
my progress towards the remotest comer of the room, I nearly stumbled 
over Miss Lucretia Mywork, a little, short, fat woman, with the most 
spiteful countenance in the world : her withered person was attired in the 
garb of youthfiil sixteen ; although her figure was the very antipodes of 
every thing juvenile or graceful. She accosted me with ; '' Have you read 
my Book ? — What ! not read my work ? Oh, then I*ve done widi you !" 
with which she turned off to a quartett of real " blues ;" and was joyfriUy 
relieved from the mortification of my negative reply, by listening to the 
most fulsome praises of her sweet *' Tales," her affecting " Romanettes," 
which. had made them weep for hours; but which, as soon as she moved 
away to repeat the same queries to a third set, each *' blue" began to dub the 
most arrant trash ever penned, even too bad for the Minerva press ! So 
much for your " breathings of sincerity," thought I ! I grew weary and 
angry, urged my friend Corinna (whom such society will ultimately ruin 
unless she be immediately torn from it) to quit the house, thinking the 
scene I had witnessed a species of contamination which I ought to shun 
as I would the plague ; and greatly indeed shall I rejoice at the total anni- 
hilation and destruction of the Deep Blue Club, and most gladly its 
requiem would I sing. Adieu my dear Barbara, believe me your affec- 
tionate friend, 

W 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF JURIES. 



That die English owe many of their most valuable Institutions to a 
race of men whom we have from our childhood been taught to consider 
barbarous savages, seems, in these days of polished civilization, a startHng 
assertion : but it startles us only because we have been accustomed to 
Tely with implicit confidence on the assertions of men, who, either from 
ignorance or the desire of establishing their own brain-built theories, 
have slurred over a part of our history, the full developement of which, 
would throw an astonishing light upon the commencement and reason of 
many things now hidden in obscurity. 

The idea that juries owed their origin to the ancestors of the earliest 
inhabitants of our Island, we have heard much controverted : the purport 
of the present paper is, therefore, to show, in as condensed a form as pos- 
sible, that it is perfectly correct. Not that we mean to say that a jury, 
such in every respect as we are accustomed to know by that name, was in 
use at that early period of our history ; but that our ancestors were wont 
to try their disputes by the oaths of a certain number of their peers or 
equals. 

No one, in the present day, will have the courage to assert, that our 
primeval ancestors were Avrox^ovcs, springing from the earth : where they 
came from is therefore to be inquired into. The tradition of our country, 
handed down in the triads of history, or bardic annals, in the old British 
langus^e, (a very ancient copy of which is preserved, we believe, in^ the 
British Museum,) tell us, that there were three sets of peaceable settlers 
in Britain. First, the Cymry, or Cambrians, ** who came to the Isle of 
Britain with Hu, the Mighty, because they would not possess a country 
and lands by fighting and contest, but by justice and peace ; " Sdly, the 
Lloegrians, who came from Gwasgwyn, or Gascony, and " were descended 
from the primitive tribe of the Cymry ; and 3dly, the Brython, or Bri- 
tones, (which in the old tongue signified warriors,) likewise ** descended 
from the primitive tribe of the Cymry." And these three tribes " had 
aU the same language and speech." By the 4th triad, these Cymry are 
stated to have come " from the Summer Country, which is called Deffro- 
bani, that is, where Constinoblys is at present, and they came over the 
Hazy Sea,* to the Isle of Britain, and to Armorica,'' where they settled." 
That this Summer Country means the South Eastern parts of Europe, is 
clear; first, because Def&obani is a word compounded of Drefiro or 
Dreffi*ed, and Bani or Phani, (the B and F, or Fh, being convertible 
letters in the ancient British language) which means " the township or 
country of the Phani " or Poeonii. 2dly, Because Constinoblys almost 
speaks for itself in the present Constantinople ; and 3dly, because the 
very name, Cymry, points them out to be a tribe, at least, of the Kifi/x^pioi 
and Cimmerii of the Greeks and Romans. Now the historical part of the 
Bible, backed by the authority of Herodotus and Plutarch, tells us, that 
the descendants of Gomer, (the eldest son of Noah,) whom the Hebrews 
would call Q**1DJ, or HOJi settled in Cappadocia and the parts adja- 

(a) The present German Ocean is so called in Welsli to this day. 

(b) The present Bretagne in France.. 
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cent ; and Herodotus expressly tells us, that that people, whom he calls 
Kifinepioh once dwelt there. This, then, proves their national identity. 
How they spread is unknown, but Plutarch expressly states, that in his 
time the Kififiepioi inhabited the Cimbric Chersonesus, or modern Jutland, 
which is, as regards England, " over the Hazy Sea ; " and this is con- 
firmed by Herodotus, who cites Aristseus, a Grecian historian^ said to 
have lived even before Homer, that the Kt/i/icpioi dwelt from time imme* 
morial e*"! rn yoriri eaXoffffri^ and are supposed to have been the giants of the 
ancient Greek fables. Strabo also states,*^ that in his time the Kt/tfipoi, 
who are the same people, the word being changed, euphonise gratia, con- 
tinued in his time to inhabit their former settlements on the Baltic. That 
the Cimmerii were the Kififipoi of the Greek, and the Cimbri of the Latin 
writers, was not only the opinion of Posidonius, whom Strabo^ quotes, 
but of the Greeks generally,^ and that a good portion of the ancient 
Grreek nation, particularly those bordering on Dacia, were descendants of 
this race, is testified by Strabo,^ and Herodotus,"^ and indirectly by several 
of the Greek poets and others.** And the same* with the different states 
of Italv about the period of the foundation of the Roman Empire : for 
Strabo^ states expressly that Rome and Alba had ra upa km oJOsm Zucuta 
foTaructit in common, which it is not likely would have been the case had 
they not been of the same descent. 

Now since, from the tenor of all the ancient writers, it is clear there 
was a considerable progression of the different branches of this nation, it 
is but fair to presume, that, as we know our Island was colonized long 
before the time at which all these accounts were written, and consequently 
that some slight differences in manners and customs must, in the course 
of years, have arisen between its inhabitants and thQse of that coimtry ; 
which formed as it were its parent state ; a fair judgment may be arrived 
at from a comparison of the general features of the institutions of the 
differing countries, of the relative antiquity of their customs, and of the 
/&irrpoiroA.e»s firimffun-Of or indications of their origin. We will now, therefore, 
proceed to lay open the ancient records of our country's history in. men- 
tioning the laws of Duynwal Moelmud,*^ whose name has been latinized 
into Dunwallo Molmutius. 

These laws were framed about 400 years before the Christian era* and 
from the general opinion of the ancient British and Welsh nation, whose 
code of laws they formed, their authorship has been assigned to Duynwal 
Moelmud, the period of whose existence is pretty well ascertained by the 



(c) Lib. vii., p. 449* 

(d) Lib. vii. 

(e) Diod. Sic. lib. v., p. 309. 

(f) Lib. xi., pp. 475 & 476. Edit Amst 1707. 

Sg) Melpom. lib. iv., s. 12. 
h) Callinus in Strabo, lib. xiv., p. 958. Callimachus in Diant, p. 252. Herodotus in 
Clio, S8. 6, 16, and Melpom. Callisthenes in Strabo, p. 930, and Strabo, lib. L^p. 106. 

(i) As may be collected from A. Gell. zvi. Noct. Attic. 10, and Amm. MarceU. xxx. 4, and 
more immediately from Aristot. vii. Polit 10, and Dion. Halic. lib. i. passim. Item lib. 2, 
inlt Pauaan. Arcad. c. 3, and Justin. NovelL Arcad. 25 pr. See also Xenophon, Anab. 
lib. i., p. 13. Edit. Hutchins. compared with Plut Vit Anton. Rosin, iii., Antiq. Rom. 2. 
Plut. in Num&, init Serv. ad Virg. viii, ^n. 638, and Valer. Max. i. 1. 

(j) Lib. v., p. 231. 

(k) Archaiologia of Wales, lib. iii. 
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number of descents cast, to have been as above stated. We may, ^d 
doubtless shall be asked, Why and how an account should be kept in the 
early stages of our society of that which is now so little regarded ? Our 
answer is, that, from the laws of that society, pedigrees were essentially 
necessary ; because by those laws, a man could neither be free, nor hold 
his lands, unless he could trace his pedigree up to the ninth of his ances- 
tors : and moreover, by the same laws, the collateral relationship to the 
jiinth degree, was requisite to be known, and officers of state were conse- 
quently appointed for the purpose of keeping up the pedigrees , as a part 
of the law of the country ; because the whole family was liable to be fined 
for the crimes and offences of its individual members, and the fine of 
each was assessed according to the proximity of kin to the offender,^ 
This custom it is which gave rise to the ancient challenge to a juryman, 
within the ninth degree of kindred ; for the origin of which Mr. Justice 
Blackstcme, and some other very learned lawyers, were unable satis- 
factorily to account. 

In these Triads, as they were called, are Contained not merely hints 
upon the subject of a trial by jury, but the whole code of ancient British 
laws, regulating the number of the jurymen, and stating their necessary 
qualifications. The first direct mention of jurors is, in the 59th triad, 
which treats of them under the term *' Constitutional voters.""^ In this 
triad, speaking of the privileged conventions, against which " naked 
weapons must not be presented," the princely lawgiver says, is included 
'* a convention of the country and the lord, (or petty king,) which is a 
court of law and judicature formed by a meeting of the judges and cour 
stitutional voters ;" and this is afterwards referred to as the Commod, or 
Cymmwd; equivalent in some respects to] the subsequently established 
county court of the Anglo-Saxons. This word, which afterwards, it seems, 
became adopted into the Saxon tongue under the term ^emot, in the word 
pitena-^emor, which is said to signify the council of Wise Men, takes its 
root from the language of the country, from whence we have shown the 
British originally came ; for, according to Mr. Oldfield," there stjU exists 
amongst the Tartars, or Persians, the words " Wuttun" and " Jeinoy-ut," 
the former of which signifies Patria, or native country, and the latter an 
assembly or collection of people. It may, at first sight, be thought that 
this referred rather to a sort of parliament than to a court of justice, did 
not the same tri^d go on to show that that was provided for, as " the con- 
vention assembled for independence to establish harmony and law." 

These ancient laws then proceed to point out two sorts of juries, and 
their different jurisdictions ; one being the ordinary jury, consisting of 
firom seven to fifty " Cambrians, who were landed proprietors, qualified ' 
to form a court, and decide on legal causes ;" and the other, *' the jury of 
the country," or " the jury of the three hundred/' which consisted of 300 
freebom Cymry. This latter species of jury, modified as it afterwards 



(1) For a table of the rules of ascending, descending, and collateral kindred, in use in the 
administration of these laws, see Owen's Dictionary, tit. TrAs. 

(m) The words '^ Constitutional voters" do not convey the exact meaning of the original, 
but it is the nearest approximation the poverty of translation enables us to give. 

(n) Representative history. 
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was by the Saxons, we are inclined to think the learned Mr. Reeves' hm 
confounded with those men who were afterwards called Sectatores. But 
this we shall presently have to notice. 

To those of our readers acquainted with the more ancient specimens of 
Northern, Runic, and German literature, we would appeal whether there 
be not traces of a similar institution amongst those nations, who have 
sprung from branches of the same generic family 1^ 

Having thus shown that at a very early period indeed of our history, 
something like a jury was in use among the then inhabitants of our Island, 
and having pointed out the race, a branch of which first peopled our 
nation, and that they formed the stock of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
we will now proceed to give a short abstract of the ideas of Dr. Pettingal 
upon the use of juries among them and the nations that took their origin 
from the same source. He begins by determining the meaning of the 
words Atxasrat and Judices, which are commonly supposed to have signified 
judges, or presidents of courts ^ ; and then he goes on to point out what 
they really signified. " The presidents of the -courts," he says, " in cri- 
minal trials at Athens, were the nine archons, or chief magistrates, of 
which, whoever presided, was called -nytfiMy iucasrnpiovf or president of the 
court. These nine presided in different causes peculiar to each juris- 
diction. The Apxovf properly so called, had belonging to his department 
all pupillary and heritable causes ; the /3(«r<A.cvs, or rex sacrorum, the chief 

Sriest, all cases where religion was concerned ; the ToXcftopxo^ ^^ general, 
le affairs of the army, and all military matters ; and the six dcoyioecroi* 
the other ordinary suits. Wherever, then, the oySpcs Sucosroi, or judicial 
men, are addressed by the Greek orators in their speeches, they are not 
to be understood to be the presiding magistrates, but another class of men 
who were to inquire into the state of the cause before them, by witnesses 
and other methods of coming at the truth, and after inquiries made, and 
witnesses heard, to report their opinion and verdict to the president, who 
was to declare it ; and, therefore, when the Greek orators directed their 
speechei^ to the ay^pts SiKosrot, as we see in Demosthenes, ^schines, and 
Lysias, we are to understand it in the same sense as when our lawyers at 
the bar say, " Gentlemen of the Jury." So likewise amongst the Romans, 
the judices in their pleadings at die bar never signified judges of the 
bench, or presidents of the court, but a body or order of men, whose 
office in the courts of judicature was distinct from that of the praetor, or 
judex questionis, who answered to our judges of the bench, and was the 
same with the archon, or riytfjuov Sucasnrpiov, of the Greeks ; whereas the 
duty of the judices consisted in being impannelled, as we call it, chal- 
lenged and sworn to try uprightly the case before diem, and when they 
had agreed upon their opinion, or verdict, to deliver it to the president, 
who was to pronounce it." In subsequent times, this excellent institution 
was laid aside, and then stepped into its place those principles and that 
practice, which aflerwards became known as the civil law. 

From what has been here stated, then, it may, we think, be clearly ga- 
thered, that the origin of juries was with the Cimmerian race, prior to 

(o) History of the English Law. 

(p) See Bishop Nicholson, de Jure Saxonum, &c. &c. 

(q) Dr. Middltton's Life of Cicero, and Archdeacon Potter, &c. &c. 
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the settlement of Britain by a portion of that nation ; but if we wanted 
a further proof of our argument, do we not find some traces of a jury in 
Spain, and every other country into which the descendants of the Cim- 
merii once spread/ even though the practical use of them has long since 
ceased to exist there ? And though different writers in different lan- 
guages, and at different times, have assigned different authors for the 
system, can that circumstance alone be adduced as a sufficient proof of a 
want of greater antiquity than they each respectively assign to it ? For 
instance, Stiernhook* attributes their invention, under the name of 
Nambda, to Regner, or Reignerus, a king of Sweden and Denmark, who 
was a cotemporary with our king Egbert, just afler the union of the Saxon 
heptarchy in 8^7. Other authors, again, have attributed it to Woden, a 
deified prince of the ancient Germans, who were of Scythian, not Cim- 
merian, origin. Many of our own countrymen, amongst whom we may 
number the historian Hume, attribute its invention to our own good king 
Alfred. With them, we will not attempt to dispute that Alfred might 
have fixed the number of jurors at twelve.' It may be so, though there 
is a very great doubt about it ; because even so late as the end of the 
reign of Henry III. there are records of trials still extant, which mention, 
as a thing of course, there having been less than that number to try caUses : 
but be that as it may, it does not follow that because he established one 
fixed number of adjudicators in a system which had been in use for ages 
before, that he is to be considered in the light of the original inventor of 
that system. Our idea, however, is this, and it is greatly strengthened 
by the fact, that the bosom friend and counsellor of Alfred was Aser, 
(Menevensis) — a Welsh bishop, " that, like a wise man," to use Mr. Hume's 
own words, " Alfred contented himself with reforming, extending and 
executing the institutions which he found previously established," and 
which institutions, though at that time almost in disuse on account of the 
violent commotions in the country, were preserved to him, together with 
the laws of the ancient British queen Martia," in the Latin translation of 
them by the old historian Gildas, under the title of Myjacna laje, or Lex 
Merciorum, and which translation he is said to have again translated into 
Saxon.^ Of king Alfred, however, it is to be recollected, that his sove- 
reignty was confined to the kingdom of the West Saxons, and that the 
descendants of the real settlers of the Island were then residents prin- 
cipally of Wales, and its adjacent counties ; and though the country of 
the West Saxons was harassed by the Danes, the Welsh were free from 
their devastating incursions, and perhaps hardly knew of them, as the 
communication between the different parts of the country was then but 
very rare. They therefore flourished in peace, preserving their ancient 
formulae and laws untouched by aught save the modifications and alter- 
ations which time, and a more advanced state of society, rendered 
necessary. 

(r) Sp. L. b. 30, c. 18. Capitul. Lud. pii, A.D. 819, c. 2, &c. &c. 

(s) De Jure Sueonum, lib. i. c 4. 

(t) Wilkins, c 3, p. 47. • 

(u) Saltern's Ant. Laws of G. B., c. 9, and Tanner ex Leland, Bib. Brit., p. 514. 

(v) Bale, ii. Cent c. 26. 
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Shortly after the death of Harold, we find that Howel Dha,* one of 
the ancient British kings, after travelling to Rome for the purpose of 
learning the foreign system of jurisprudence, and upon his return, laying 
before the Grand Commot, or great council of his country, the residt of 
his inquiries, framed, by their consent, from the code of Moelmud 
and the subsequent alterations made in it, that series of laws, which now 
go under his name,^ In this code, juries are talked of as a thing of 
course from time immemorial, clearly showing, that Alfred and the Saxons 
could not have been the first introducers of its use into Britain, because 
the Saxons and the Welsh were but little acquainted with each other. Be 
the era of its introduction, however, what it may — ^be its authors and 
founders who they will, we find innumerable instances in our ancient 
Saxon chronicles to show in what repute it was held even amongst them, 
taking precedence in many cases, of their own peculiar methods of trial 
-by ordeal.' 

Having thus, as we conceive, fully proved the origin of Trial by Jury 
to have been with the Cimmerian race, and shown how it was applied and 
acted on in the ancient British, and early parts of the Saxon times, 
we will now make a few observations upon the statement of the late 
Mr. Reeves, contained in the first volume of his history of our law. He 
says,* that in the Saxon time, " causes in the county, or other courts, 
were heard and determined hy an indefinite number of persons called 
Secta tores, or suitors of court." Here he clearly uses the word Sec- 
tatores as a convertible term with suitors of the court : why it is so is 
this, which he seems, from the tenor of his observations on juries, to have 
overlooked — none could be suitors of the court, or even witnesses in it, 
in the ancient British times, without being free men, and as such, equals 
to each other : and this rule of the olden law was adopted by the Saxons. 
Now the meaning of the word Sectatores, in its original tongue, as Cicero 
uses it, is clearly ** the free retainers of a noble, or other great man," 
which likewise is the sense given to the word in the Fabian law De Numero 
Sectatorum, It is true, we admit, that the older writers, especially Sue^ 
tonius, use the word to signify, as some of the critics have it, the Comites 
m^istratuum in provinciam, or, probably, as we now say, *' the judge's 
associates ; " but, perhaps, and most likely, this may be nothing but another 
name for the judices of Dr. Bettingal. As a further proof, however, 

(w) Howel Dha was king of South Wales in 907, and, in 948, died king of the whole prin- 
cipality. 

(x) Two very ancient MSS. copies of this code, are preserved in the British Museum— one 
in the Harleian Collection, and the other in the Cottonian ; and there is a very old one in 
the library of the Welsh School in London, which is allowed, even by the most sceptical, 
to have been written in the 12th century, being only about 200 years after they were 
framed. 

(y) See Wilkins, de Leg. Ang. Sax., p. 117. Dugdale's Origines, p. 54. Gurdon on Par- 
liaments, vol. i. Lambard, p. 218. ; and the Preface to the Hon. Daines Barrington's Obs. 
on the Ant Stats. Should the curious reader desire to see other opinions as to the origin of 
this most excellent species of trial, we beg to refer him to Fortescue de Laud. leg. Ang. 
cc. 25, 29 ; Bracton, lib. iii. fol.116 a, and Lamb. Verb. Cent. ; Spelman*8 Gloss, tit. Jurata. ; 
the Articulae Super Cartas, c. 9; Glanville, cc. 14 & 15 ; the Dissertatio Epistolaria in 
iinguam Septentrionem ; Hickes's Thesaurus, and Dr.Pettingal's Enquiry, before alluded to. 

(a) Page 22. 
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that the meaning Cicero attached to the word Secta (which, nevertheless, 
we must admit, he invariably puts for the Greek oipciris) was not the meve 
holding of opinions or dogmas, he says of certain persons, following the 
banners and fate of Caesar, '* sectam Csesaris sequuntur," which use of 
the word is likewise borne out by Livy. From these sectatores, or free 
retainers, and consequently suitors of the court, then, were chosen those 
who were to decide upon the facts of all cases, both civil and criminal ; 
because in the ancient British (and, indeed, for certain things in the 
Saxon) times, there was not that distinction between them, which exists in 
the present day ; since every crime, even treason and murder, was considered 
merely a matter of damage to the injured party and his family, and as 
such, was inquirable of by the pares, or equals, of the country. It was 
these same men, too, who formed the witnesses, or compurgators, as they 
were afterwards called, of whom, in the laws of Howel Dha, before 
referred to, mention is constantly made. Now, because the same men 
were sometimes in the capacity of sectators, and sometimes in that of 
compurgators, it appears that subsequent writers, not acquainted with the 
minutiae of the proceedings, have blended their two characters together, 
and thereby the term sectator became in after times confounded with that 
of compurgator in the modified degree of compurgation, which in most 
cases was then allowed : and this, because we find in the old writings of 
Bracton, Fleta, Glanville, and some others, that the term secta, in their 
time, signified merely the proof of the claim or charge. 

The learned gentleman then proceeds to speak generally of the com- 
puigators, or those persons who swore they believed the truth of the 
assertions made by the different parties to the cause ; and then he endea*- 
vours to trace the introduction of a jury of twelve men into the country 
through the Normans, who brought it, he says, from Scandinavia, where 
it bad *' obtained, at a very early period, but having gone into disuse,, 
was revived by a law of Reignerus," before mentioned. This hardly 
requires any other notice than the simple observation, that the sentence 
quoted goes very far indeed to prove the correctness of what we had 
before advanced. 

From the arguments adduced in this paper it appears, then, quite clear, 
that the rudiments . of the institution are attributable to the Cimmerii 
before the colonization of our Island — that it became modified, and flou- 
rished here with peculiar vigour, and that its intrinsic excellence caused 
it to survive the severest shocks of the most troublous times — that every 
people, who became permanent inhabitants of our clime, either by conquest 
or cession, gradually adopted this improved mode of trial, considering it 
superior to their own, and, that even through the days of despotic sove- 
reignty and misrule, it flourished in security and respect. Long, long, 
may it continue to do so — ^long may it live in the hearts of Englishmen 
and their posterity ; for it is, widiout a doubt, the only thing which secures 
our liberty — ^the only effective bulwark of our free and excellent con- 
stitution. 

[16] 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LIEUTENANT CHARLES SPENCER^ 

HALF PAY, REGIMENT. 

CHAPTER I. 

I WAS born a hero; and since slaughter of our fellow-creatures gives a 
title to that epithet, I may add, that I was sprung of a family of heroes ; — 
my great grandfather was a butcher, and spilled blood enough in his 
day to stain a field as wide as Waterloo, — ^my grandfather was an apo- 
thecary to a country hospital, and malicious people say that the atmosphere 
of the house was very pestilential, seeing that no patient ever recovered 
within its precincts ; — my father was a surgeon in great practice, and if he 
did not avail himself of opportimities to exercise his powers, why I can't 
help him ; — ^my uncle was a lawyer, and even he showed that destructive- 
ness was a hereditary developement in our family ; for though he wielded 
not sword, knife, or lancet, yet being aided and abetted by those pug- 
nacious personages called John Doe and Richard Roe, he sent four pf his 
clients broken-hearted to a prematura grave ; and two others whom he had 
involved in a chancery suit, hanged themselves in despair. Furthermore, 
though wallowing in wealth, he most heroically starved himself to death, 
and left all his property to my father and myself. 

I have been a soldier from my youth ; — ^my first recorded exploit is 
having struck my nurse a blow on the nose, and yelling with delight at the 
sight of the sanguine stream which ensued. As I grew up, every servant 
in the house fled at my approach, like pigeons from an eagle ; the house 
dog dropped his tail between his legs, and scoured off whenever I crossed 
his path, and — no — that abominable cat — she sometimes was guilty of 
overt acts of rebellion, and scrawled the marks of her disaffection on my 
face and hands. By Jove I was born a general ; — from my earliest days 
I commanded all the family ; my father, by the death of some relatives, 
— my uncle the attorney amongst the rest, good for nothing but scraping 
money together, — ^ha^ sot possession of a large fortune ; my mother had 
supreme mastery over mm, by virtue of a tongue whose sarcastic eloquence 
would silence Plunkett, and Brougham to boot ; — and I comm£uided her in 
consequence of my great powers of squalling, kicking, and pinching — 
heroic propensities which were not nipped in the bud, for the very simple 
reason that I was an only child. I do not think that I will trouble you 
with any particulars about the when or where of my birth. In the first 
place they are nothing to you, and in the second, they are something to 
me — Sweet Matilda ! continue in the delusion that my age amounts but to 
twenty-two, without knowing anything of the ten that Time has added to 
my account ; and let not a breath whisper to thee that I was born in the 
unhallowed precints of Wapping, and not in the classic squares of West- 
minster. An o th er pr eliminary, Mr. Reader, is this, I will not tell you how 
I passed my time at school ; for the recollection of the floggings I received 
there every day, makes memory still ache ; neither will I say a word about 
the manner in which my commission was procured, seeing that the disposal 
of commissions for the purchase of votes, would furnish matter of de- 
clamatioi^ to Joe Hume and the other radicals who have quite enough to 
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talk about already ; neither shall I describe my quarantine in the dep6t ; 
first, because the recollection thereof is not the most pleasant, and 
secondly, because I do not choose it. So leaving prefatory matter behind, 
you are to imagine that you see Ensign Spencer descending from a istage 
coach, in the city of Bristol, on the 19th day of August, A.D. 1816 ; being 
then on his way to join his regiment in the South of Ireland. — And now, 
gentle reader, you by this time must have conjectured my greatest mis- 
fortune ; — alas for myself and for my country ! I was not present at 
Waterloo ! had I been there, Buonaparte would have been beaten before 
those rascally Prussians came up to claim share m laurels that were fairly 
our's. If you doubt my abilities, I refer you to Captain O' Mealy, on the 
half-pay of the Connaught Rangers. Said he to me, when I explained 
my plans, " my dear Spencer, if ever a war breaks out, you will certainly 
arrive at the top of your profession, — and that just reminds me, as cash runs 
low in these piping times of peace, perhaps you could accommodate roe 
with the loan of fifty pounds until the next remittance day." Of course 
I could not refuse a man of so much judgment, the loan of such a trifle ; — 
but I hope you will not consider my mentioning the anecdote, as by any 
means a hint to the gallant captain, should he perchance eye these pages, 
that the said sum has never been repaid, and that I really should be obHged 
to him for a speedy settlement. 

My regiment was I said quartered in the South of Ireland, in a little 
town named Youghal. If you were not born in the town, do not attempt 
to pronounce its name, or you will certainly make a blunder. — A school- 
master there told me, ** it must be pronounced with a mono-dissylabic in- 
tonation, so as to liquidate all the letters between the primary and ultimate 
into one rotund euphony." — If you understand these directions,. Mr. 
Reader, you are a cleverer man than I take you to be. 

On going down to the Quay, I learned that a merchant vessel was about 
to sail for the place of my destination in a few hours. Unfortunately, for 
my first debut in public life, I got on board. The captain was civil to be 
sure, but my brother-passengers were — stop, and I will tell you all about 
them. There was Cornelius O'Dwyer, Esquire, the same being written in 
legible round hand on a black leather trunk, and two flour-bags which 
constituted his luggage ; the said Cornelius O'Dwyer having taken the de- 
signation of Esqqire, in consequence of his being appointed to the 
honourable post of a guager, by the interest of his sister, whose excellence 
as a washerwoman in the family of a nobleman, who had some boroughs 
under his control, had recommended her to another situation in the same 
family of greater importance, but not with quite so honorable a name. 
Next to him, came Mr. Solomon Smith, a worshipful grocer, who, having 
purchased a good supply for his shop in Bristc^ embarked himself and 
his property in the same vessel, taking care to ensure the latter, but leaving 
hii^ proper person to the care of an old proverb, respecting hanging and 
drowning, which I do not quote for half a dozen good reasons, with none 
of which shall you be troubled at present. The said Mr. Smith richly de- 
served either or both of these fates, seeing that he had once in his life 
perpetrated a bad pun, and spent the remainder of his days in repeating 
it ; he weighed about twenty stone, and therefore called himself positive 
and comparative Smith, '' for " said he, '* I am at once gross ahd grocer.'* 
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Thirdly, we had a tithe-proctor, of whom I shall haye more to say in the 
1578th chapter of this history, for which I hope, kind reader, ydu will 
have the patience to wait, and if you have not, why, you shall wait 
whether you like it or not. 

Somebody who possessed more sense than is usually found going astray 
among the children of this perverse generation said, or ought to say, " that 
all sins committed on sea are pardoned." As for my part, I know of no 
penance that could atone for crime, of equal severity with a trip across 
the channel, similar to my own. We were not well out of the river, what 
— ^but if ever you were sea-sick you will understand me without the 
trouble of a description, and if you were not, all the descriptions in the 
world could not give you even a remote conception of my situation. 
What a state for a hero ! and what a clever fellow Homer was, — ^he begins 
the Iliad when the Grreeks were safely across the ^gean, and thus escapes 
taking notice of all the unheroic positions, exclamations, and several other 
ations which took place on the voyage. We went on very well, however, 
for a great part of the night ; but tov^ards morning the wind died away, 
and our vessel lay as motionless in the middle of the channel as if she 
had been quietly moored at the quay of Bristol. The internal insurrection 
which had taken place in my body politic having somewhat abated its 
violence, I crawled up on deck : the first person I met was Mr. Smith ; 
he addressed me — ** Good morrow, sir, the captain here has been joking 
me about my sickness last night, he was very gross, but then you know I 
don't mind that, for I am grocer." Oh that an eighteen -pounder had 
been pointed at his breast, and that I had had a match in the vicinity of the 
touch-hole ! This pun, which had now in my hearing reached the fifteenth 
edition, had almost re-produced the nausea of the preceding evening; 
yet I did not knock him down for several reasons, the first of which is, 
that I should not have been able. Getting rid of him, I walked over to a 
tarry son of Neptune, who kept ever and anon eyeing the heavens with 
any thing but a face of satisfaction ; " A fine day, friend." said I ; he 
looked at me with a face of astonishment, such us I shall never see 
equalled, and then set up a demoniac howl, which appeared intended for 
a laugh, but which resembled no earthly sound that had ever before 
reached human ear : at length he replied with a kind of cool contempt, 
** Asy talking, boy, y'ell have purty weather afore night." The tar had 
some reason for his remark ; before ten o'clock the sky was overcast with 
a dark scud, and sharp gusts came moaning over the water, like the 
hypocritical inquisitors who weep before they condemn a victim ; at twelve, 
the wind had risen into a squall, and the silent preparations of the sailors 
showed that they anticipated danger ; at three, the vessel was driving at 
such a rate, that the passengers were unable to keep the deck, and sought 
the protection of their cabin ; but at seven, " the storm sprite shriek'd in 
air," or if she did not, I did most lustily in water, which caiQe splashing 
in over the deck, and thence to the cabin through an uncaulked seam^ like 
the cataract of Niagara. Nobody minded me ; all noises were drowmed in 
that of the terrific storm, before which we were driving at a furious rate, 
without the slightest notion of the course we were pursuing. What a 
man must suffer for his country! here, before I had even joined my 
regiment, was I sentenced to endure calamities sufficient to qualify me 
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for the post of field^marshall ; if promotion were proportiohed to endur- 
ance. To ask whether I was^afraid, would be both impertinent and un- 
classical ; you remember that ^neas blubbers through half a score of 
hexameter verses when a storm overtook him in the Mediterranean, and 
this too when he had been seven years on sea ; and I had not been twice 
that number of hours. Of the tempest I have but a very indistinct re- 
membrance ; there was whistling, creaking, crashing, swearing, tumbling, 
and rolling, for sixteen hours or thereabouts, after which, things began to 
grow better very slowly. Towards the middle of the third day 1 got on 
deck, the sea was still running mountains high, but our brig gallantly 
topped them like a spirited hunter clearing a hedge. I found the captain 
and his crew employed in deep consultation, and on inquiry found that 
they were at a loss to discover their exact position. The tar who had 
prophesied the storm, was appealed to as an oracle, but his reply was any 
thing but satisfactory — " If ye*d only but show me the ould head of Kin- 
sale, I'd tell ye where ye are in a twinklin ; but divel a bit of me knows one 
o* these waves from t'other." How the matter was settled I forget, that 
is, if I ever knew it ; a distinction which I would recommend good and 
honest pe6ple to bear in mind, unlike my friend Captain Lewis of the 

hussars, who complains that he has forgotten Latin, of which, entre 

nous, he never knew a syllable ; but this I do know, that we got sight 
of some head or other before evening, and ere I awoke on the following 
morning, we were lying snugly alongside the quay of Youghal. My 
description of that town, my reception by my brother officers, and sundry 
other topics of great interest and importance, must be reserved for the 
second chapter, which those who read, will know what it contains. 



REPLY TO THE FOREIGN REVIEW, ON THE ELOQUENCE OF THE 

FRENCH BAR. 

Among the topics of continental literature which have been ably 
treated by that eminent periodical, the '* Foreign Review," none will be 
found more attractive than the article whose title we have prefixed. To 
the general reader, the pleasing information it conveys, on a subject of 
which so little had been previously known, must prove exceedingly enter- 
taining ; while, to the legal student, it is in the highest degree interesting 
and instructive. We gratefully acknowledge the satisfaction We have 
derived firom its perusal : but it is because we place no slight value on 
the merit of this periodical, and are conscious of its extensive circulation^ 
that we are the more anxious to correct some glaring mis-statements, ^ and 
combat what we believe to be its erroneous views. It is to be lamented, 
tliat the reviewer has, on shallow grounds, impeached the character of the 
Enghsh bar ; boldly asserting that its members have been, on every occa- 
sion, the ready tools of arbitrary power, and as we are convinced it never 
was his intention to mislead the understandings of the living, by traducing 
the memory of the dead, we are conscious we shall receive the ready 
tribute of his praise, if, upon satisfactory evidence, we can establish the 
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historical falsehood of his positions. The passages we hope to confute 
are the following : — • 

'' Comparing the Church and Bar of France with the same orders in England, 
we find the contrast inverted and still more curious. The church, we have said, 
in France, has heen servile, the har independent ; hut in England, the church, on 
those great emergencies, when our laws and liberties were vitally attacked, has 
stood nrmly by 'the nation, while the lawyers have a scandalous notoriety in his- 
tory, as the ready organs of arbitrar}*^ power, in every design against the national 
liberties. We will refer to one great crisis — that which preceded and ended in the 
revolution. The judges and crown lawyers declared, that the power of dispensing 
with the laws was the monarch's indefeasible prerogative. Now, when Feversham 
went so far as to indulge the «avage sport of ordering men to death, while he and 
his officers diaak the health of the king and chief justice Jefferies, to the music of 
the dying groans of his victims — Who came forward to tell the tjrrant that his pri- 
sonen. were entided to trial by law, and that his executions were murders ?-nei&er 
a judge nor a lawyer ; b^t a churchman — the Bishop of Bath and Wells." 

After asserting that the lawyers have been notorious for their prosti- 
tute servility, ministering to the despotic pedantry of James I., vindicating 
the dispensing power, and committing every other offence against the 
liberties of the people, he concludes by saying that '* these remarks are 
essentially retrospective and remote;" so we shall treat them. The 
eulogium on the church we could pardon ; we deny the truth or justice 
of the sweeping charge against the bar. Observe the sentence — ** lawyers 
have a scandalous notoriety in^istory, as the ready organs of arbitrary 
power, in every design against the national liberties." There is no saving 
clause, no exception whatever. - The rashness of this assertion is easily 
proved, by numerous and striking exainples. 

Selden flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; his name 
is honourably perpetuated as the undaunted advocate of constitutional 
liberty : — the Reviewer may remember he published a history of tythes ; 
this we mention because we think the atrocities practised by the Bishops 
towards Selden forms a good set-off against the villanies of Jefferies* 
The parliament convoked by James, in 1621, were soon at issue with him 
on the point of their privileges. Selden lent them the powerful aid of his 
vast legal and antiquarian knowledge, and spoke so freely against the 
wicked practices of the court, that he had the honour of being selected 
as one of the victims to royal resentment. He was, in the reign of Charles, 
engaged in the impeachment of Buckingham ; he was counsel for the 
immortal Hampden, when he immortalized himself by refusing to contribute 
to the forced loan ; he was one of the eight members imprisoned for not 
giving security on the question of the Habeas Corpus, and he defended, 
before the judges, the dignity of Parliament and the rights of Englishmen. 
Somers, in the seventeenth century, nobly signalized himself by sternly 
opposing the tyrannical measures adopted in the flagitious reign of Charles ; 
he laboured in the good cause with Algernon Sydney ; he defended the 
sheriffs of London, and, after the accession of James, he continued a 
resolute opposer of tyranny ; he was one, the youngest and the ablest, of 
the patriotic band of lawyers who ^zealously defended the seven bishops ; 
he forwarded the glorious revolution, and his critical acuteness was as 
serviceable in the settlement of the constitution, as his spirited exertionis 
had been instrumental in the acceleration of that mighty event. The name 
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of Somers, the lawyer, is identified widi the liberties of England, — to cherish 
and preserve them is the surest way to perpetuate his fame. Prynne, 
whatever may have been his other faults, was no truckler, as the torments 
he endured for conscience* sake amply testify : he resisted to the uttermost 
the oppression of Charles ; he was a bitterer enemy still of Cromwell's ; 
he was a dauntless asserter of liberty, and an unsubdued sufferer in its 
cause. Look at the character and conduct of Hale, in ticklish times ; as 
judge he maintained the dignity of the laws, and the rights of the people, 
with a spirit so little pleasing to the Protector, that on his return from 
circuit, Cromwell told him he was no longer fit to be his judge. Holt, 
again; examine the history of his life; he is memorable among the English 
judges, as one who, to a thorough knowledge of the law, joined an 
invii'icible firmness and resolution in supporting its authority ; for justice' 
sake he braved the displeasure of the crown, and the violence of party ; 
he too assisted at the glorious revolution, and may justly be regarded a)3 
one of the founders of our constitution. The honourable conduct of 
chief justice Pemberton, on the trial of Russell, deserves to be remembered; 
he laid down the law of high treason truly and impartially, and behaved 
towards the martyred patriot with gentleness and kindness : the best proof 
that he was not sufficiently pliant to suit the purposes of the court, is to 
be found in his dismissal from the bench immediately after this trial, and 
the erasing his name from the list of privy counsellors. 

To this noble catalogue the name of Coke may be added ; for though 
his conduct, in some instances, on the trial of Raleigh for example, is 
indefensible, yet the latter and longer portion of his life nobly atoned for 
his early indiscretions ; he resisted the contemptible pedant James the First, 
and deserves to be ranked among the best and most patriotic of England's 
sons, for his strenuous exertions in the cause of her liberties and laws. 

The reviewer alludes triumphantly to the case of the seven bishops, but 
cautiously abstains from bestowing one word of cdmmendation on the eight 
honest men by whom they were defended ; he glories in the denial of die 
dispensing power by the churchmen, but forgets that it was by the bar, the 
monstrous absurdity of that abominable doctrine was exposed, and its ini- 
quity proclaimed. The ancient PoUexfen, Pemberton, Treby, Finch, Sawyers, 
and lastly Somers, all spoke with consummate boldness, with the utmost zeal, 
eloquence, and intrepidity, in that great and animating cause. In the cele- 
brated speeches of these enlightened men, the reviewer will find the best 
arguments against the dispensing power ; and he will there find, moreover, 
the most triumphant refutation of his unqualified assertions. We have esta- 
blished, we hope, on satisfactory evidence, the gross unfairness of stigma- 
tizing a whole profession, because JefFeries was a murderer, and Scroggs a 
villain ; and we think it is matter of surprise that there were to be found 
so many honest men, at a time when it was in the power of the monarch to 
select every scoundrel in the nation as judges, and then to depose them as 
soon as they deceived him by the commission of one virtuous action. 

The reviewer praises the French bar " for their endeavours to reform 
and mitigate the law;" he might have said as much for the members of 
the English bar. Romilly humanized the criminal code ; another illustrious 
individual has exerted hiniself to correct the absurdities of the civil code. 
And concerning the English bar, as at present constituted, we may add, 
what the reviewer has omitted, that, be a man's political offences what they 
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may, when the hour of trial approaches, he can safely count upon any 
number of spirited and independent gentlemen, ready to put forth all the 
faculties of their soul in his defence. We have already borne testimony 
to the ability displayed in that portion of the article, which treats of the 
eloquence of the French bar ; it concludes with some excellent observa- 
tions on the study of oratory, the truth and justice of which we readily 
admit, and are fully conscious of the solid advantages attainable in adopt- 
ing and inflexibly adhering to that plan of careful preparation which the 
critic has so forcibly recommended. He attributes the superior eloquence 
of the French bar, to the intimate acquaintance of its members with the 
orations of Cicero, but deplores the effect produced upon their speeches, 
by being split into sections, in close imitation of certain stiff and vulgar 
commentators : he then goes on to say, ** This operation of the commen- 
tators, or else some other source of delusion, seems to have had an influ- 
ence much more disastrous and curious upon the heads of persons amongst 
ourselves, disenchanting them of all sense of the Ciceronian, or it may be 

called, the Roman eloquence and genius" By the way, 

the reviewer assigns a singular reason for an opinion held by a scholar of 
taste and discernment on the merits of Cicero, because the orations in 
some vulgar editions have been carved out into sections ; he adds — 

'' A late periodical Lord Rector, of the University of Glasgow, permits himself 
to speak of Cicero as the Latin rhetorician who pours forth passages sweet indeed, 
but unprofitable — ^fitted to tickle the ear, without reaching the heart How is it 
that Mr. Brougham could utter nonsense so outrageous as this ? how is it that no 
one who heard him, had truth or taste enough to dissuade him from publishing it 
to the world 1 Again, Mr. Brougham says, * his (Cicero's) finest oration, for 
matter and diction together, is in defence of an individual charged with murder ; 
and there is nothing in the case to give it a public interest, except that the parties 
were of opposite factions in the state, and the deceased a personal, as well as a 
political, adversary of the speaker's.' 

'^ There are, in the annals of criticism, three names condemned to a luckless 
perpetuity of remembrance — one Lauder, who thought to write down Milton ; one 
Kymer, who thought to write down Shakspeare ; and one Zoilus, who, somewhat 
earlier, made the same experiment upon Homer. Mr. Brougham's name and 
talents are far beyond the reach of being immediately forgotten ; but his friends 
should most devoutly pray that the * inaugural discourse ' may be consigned to the 
speediest oblivion, if this have not already taken place." 

• 

The Reviewer has not dealt fairly with Mr. Brougham ; he has con- 
tented himself with extracting two isolated passages from his memorable 
Address, enough, perhaps, for the purposes of censure, but not enough to 
£onvey a correct idea of the sentiments expressed by the '^ periodical Lord 
Rector." No man could read the concluding critique without being im- 
pressed with tlie conviction, that to write down Cicero was the unworthy 
purpose of Mr. Brougham's address : the answer to the Reviewer is 
short and simple. Mr. Brougham spoke comparatively; he did not single 
out the polished orations of Cicero, as a topic for unfair or irrelevant ani- 
madversion, but he had the temerity to state his reasons, (and potent ones 
they were,) why he deemed him inferior to the " old man eloquent ! " The 
subject, of which the " periodical Lord Rector" treated, in his " inaugural 
address," was oratory, and the best method of attaining perfection in that 
difHcult pursuit ; he beseeched his hearers to study with intensity the pre- 
cious relics of the stirring speeches of Demosthenes ; the propriety of 
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which advice the Reviewer has not ventured to impugn : he illustrated his 
opinions by pointing out to the notice - of the students, the noblest passa- 
ges of the Athenian orator, on the sublimity of which, the master of 
ancient critics had before lavished his encomiums ; he stated candidly his 
grounds for preferring the severe eloquence of the Greek to the suavity 
of the Roman ; and having demonstrated that Cicero improved in purity 
and strength the more closely he copied the Grecian models, he had 
the courage to recommend his hearers not to rest satisfied with the graces 
of the imitation, but to take refuge in the perfection of the original. 

The Reviewer is deeply offended with the " periodical Lord Rector," 
for having ventured to depreciate the subjects which prov<^ed the exer- 
cise of Cicero's oratorical powers ; but not all the tact and eloquence of 
the critic, assisted even by the witty story from " Candide," could ever 
convince his readers, that the topics on which Demosthenes blazed forth 
with such intense splendour, were not infinitely more spirit-stirring, more 
engrossing, and more glorious. He had a rival to contend with of no 
ordinary power, and was consequently compelled to stretch to the utmost 
every faculty of his nature, — " his object was Athens, his ambition was 
fame." Were Mr. Brougham's Address to be consigned to oblivion, by 
reason of the advice given to the student in oratory, it would be unfortu- 
nate for the critic, inasmuch as it corresponds exactly with that given by 
the reviewer himself. Both ridicule the idea of speaking extempore, both 
inculcate the necessity of previous preparation, of wri.tt;en composition, of 
persevering study. It must be a gratifying reflection to the admirers of 
Mi. Brougham, to find his views, on this interesting subject, so ably sup- 
ported by a writer of the reviewer's eloquence and power ; and that if 
the Inaugural Address is to be condemned, it must bp in respectable com- 
pany. We cannot help thinking that the critic turned somewhat out of his 
way, to devote to unnecessary censure an address composed during the hurry 
of circuit, while the author was engaged in the discharge of laborious and 
important duties ; and that as he had nothing to say in praise of the English 
bar, as at present constituted, he might have spared an attack upon its 
brightest ornament. Exulting in his power, the reviewer has doomed to ob- 
livion, the composition of the " periodical Lord Rector :" doubtless our 
contemporary has much influence ; an accomplished scholar, a skilful writer, 
with the press at his command, has vast power ; but, thaQk heaven, he has 
not the power to consign to obscurity, the best production of unrivalled 
genius. By his closing words he seems to insinuate, that he has taken need- 
less trouble in denouncing an address already forgotten : we can satisfy him 
on that point. " Speedy oblivion," has not yet overtaken it,-— deeply is it 
recorded in the memory, carefully is it treasured in the heart of every youth- 
ful aspirant to oratorical renown. Nor is it likely that this tardy critique 
will depreciate its value ; for though the weight of the Reviewer's censure 
might perhaps crush a little man, the '* periodical Lord Rector" can sustain 
a heavier burthen. Were even the inaugural discourse liable to the cavils 
which hypercriticism might suggest, it still contains within itself more than 
enough to rescue it from that " speedy oblivion,*' to which it has been so 
rashly consigned. It is immortalised by the fi^ee and noble spirit which 
pervades it ; by the unbounded philanthropy which it displays ; by the 
sentiments of enlightened toleration which it breathes ; and by the glorious 
principles of liberty which it advocates and proclaims. 

o 2 [a] 
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A L£Q£ND OF MAY DAY. 

There is a tale of youth, that Hngen yet, 
And plays ahout my fancy: in spring time. 
When BweUing buds nndose, ana forest trees 
Wear their most delicate green, it comes to me,-*- 
That wild and moumM tale. Twas told of one, 
A dark-eyed maiden, from that sunny isle. 
The fruitral Sicily : she left her home, 
For that a sordid father dar'd to rate 
Her worth with golden dross, and plight his cluld, 
His young and mooming child, to doting age. 

She dwelt in a low cottage, now o'ererown 
With matted ivy; then, around its walk 
There was a blush of roses, and at eve 
The air came rich with odours, from a bower 
Of white clematis, that hung airily 
Its graceful blossoms o'er the rustic porch : 
Here, when the noon was past, the stranger giii 
Would call soft music from her stringed lute. 
And sing to its wild notes in the sweet words 
Of her Sicilian land. 

it was the mom of May, 
When dirough that neaceftd valley came a sound, 
Of happy voices gaily carolling: 
And straight appear'd a fidr youn^ company. 
Each bearing m her hand the choicest gifts 
Of the bright Spring: they had gone forth that mom 
Before the sun, and thro' the meadows roam'd 
In search of aU the daintiest things that grew 
Among the chilly grass: some bore a prize 
Of crimson-bosom d cowslips ; one had gain'd 
A scented cluster of Narcissus wan, 
Aiid others had from off the blossom'd thorn 
Broken large branches; — ^but that dark-eyed girl 
Had nothing, save a few pale violets 
Showing among her dark and clustering hair, - 
Like stars amid the depth of midnight skies. 
But then, one said, It was not fit that she, 
Who was so beautiful, should nothing wear 
Save sickly violets, the last of spring — 
And so she chose from out her own gay store, 
A bright anemone, all flaming deep 
With a rich scarlet dye, and prav'd to place 
Her gorgeous gift among the paler buds. 
The maiden took it with a sadden'd smile, — 
For she had mark'd amid the glowing flower 
A blackness at the heart — and with a sigh 
She nlaeed it in her bosom, and gave sign 
To ail the hanpy group to hmf weir wreaths 
Upon the high rais'd pole ; and now they dance 
Full joyously, with light unwearied feet. 
Till they have dried uie dew-drops from the grass. 

What 'unexpected sight has made a pause 
In their gkd revebyJ The gentle throng- 
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Break off their sports and croud like frighted doves 
Around their stranger friend: — a warrior youth. 
With floating plume, and eve of martial pride, 
Draws near the timorous girls ; an instant more 
And he is fondly kneeling at tiie feet 
Of her, their sylvan queen. It is the youth 
She lov'd in her own land ; for whose dear sake 
She had heen fain to fly her father's wrath 
And her own summer country : now he tells 
His many griefs and wanderings ; tells how war 
Has kept lum from her side, but now no more 
Shall expectation wear their youth away, — 
She is his own for ever ! She must leave 
Her kind and dear companions, ere the sun. 
That rose so brightly on their innocent mirth, 
Hadi set upon &eir lovehness. — And now 
Sadly they part — ^with many a tender word. 
And artless tears, and fondfy breath'd adieus ; 
And like a vision are those lovers gone. 

A bark is on the wave ; — ^her prow is tum'd 
Away from Albion's shore ; the ev'ning airs, 
Play gently with her snowy sails, which shake 
Their wings like nestling birds : upon the deck 
That Uessed pair are standing : his fond arm 
Entwines around the beautifru young form, 
Whose eyes are bent, to watch the latest trace 
Of her adopted land : it fades away 
Before her eager view, and her wmte anus 
Are stretch'd toward the vanishing shore to give 
A farewell and a blessing — quick as thought 
The fidthless breeze hath changed, and ere a word 
^Of caution can be spoke, the shifting sail 
Strikes on the fated lovers ; they are plung'd 
Into the swelling wave — ^no power can aid, 
It is so momentary — one short cry — 
But one — and the dark waves close o'er them, 
Down they sink— in all their pomp of beauty ! 

That eve, 'tis said, a loud and fearful shriek, 

Rang thro' the silent vallev ; and the wreaths 

That hung so proudly all their glories forth^ 

Fell suddenly upon me dewy ground. 

As lightning had pass'd o'er them :— -from that hour 

The cottage has been desolate — the swains 

And village maidens tell, how, in spring nights, 

A shadowy form n seen in the low porcn. 

And softest music floats around the vale, — 

The same wild notes the maiden used to love. 

I oft have wander'd to that lonely place 
In the calm moonlight, and have heard sweet sounds^ 
And, (bf they came not from the nightingale,) 
It may have been the fair Sicilian, 
Pouring her song of moumfrd melody. 

W 
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ON THE BENEFITS OF A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

In modern times it has been much the fashion to underrate the advan- 
tages of a Classical education, and to assert that much time is needlessly 
spent in acquiring two dead languages ; we shall, therefore, proceed to make 
a few remarks on their utility. 

For many centuries before and after Christ, nearly every thing valuable 
in literature was written in these two languages, the G^eek and Latin ; 
many of these compositions have been unsurpassed, some even unequalled, 
by any production of a subsequent period. Now, since every composition 
loses a great deal of its interest in a translation, true lovers of literature 
will desire to be acquainted with the Greek and Latin languages for their 
own sake ; for exceUence is rare, and it is worth some trouble to come at 
the enjoyment of what is exceUent. Besides, the ancient authors have 
been the models of literary excellence for all succeeding ages, and some 
of the most admired works in modem times, are merely imitations of 
them. Surely then no one of spirit would be contented with the copy, 
when he might obtain the original ; no one would drink at the adulterated 
stream, when he might have access to the fountain head. 

The Greek language is peculiarly valuable to believers in the Christian 
religion ; for in it is written the history of their faith and doctrines. Nor 
is the Latin destitute of its utility in this respect ; for the new Testament 
abounds in hellenized Latin words, and likewise in allusions to Roman 
manners and customs ; owing to the dominion of that people in the East. 
In order, then, to be an able Theologian, it is manifes^y necessary to be 
a good Scholar. We are aware that this last mentioned benefit may 
appear exclusively confined to the students of divinity; we are also aware 
that th^ intrinsic value of the dead languages will have little^ weight with 
the advocates for their neglect. Theological study they will call pro^ 
fessional, while the beauties of the ancient authors they will regard rather 
as matters of curiosity, than as practically useful. We shall endeavour, 
therefore, to point put the more general utility of the dead languages, by 
showing that they facilitate the acquirement of others, and enable us more 
fully to understand our own. 

Every modern linguist knows that the Italian is merely a corruption of 
the old Latin, rendered mpre harmonious by its vowel ferminations, 
changed in its inflexionis by time, and varied by admixture with other 
tongues : in the main, i^ resembles the old original, and many of its words 
are the same. Th^ French apd Spai^ish languages are likewise rendered 
easy by an acquaintance with the Latin ; tlie Poles to this day speak a 
dialect not unlike that of the old Romans. Difiused as Latin was over 
the whole of Europe, in consequence of the Roman empire, we are so far 
from wondering at its universal admixture with the European languages, 
tliat we should think it strange had any remained wholly free from it. The 
same reasoning will apply with ^qual fprqe to the Greek, which had an 
earlier and even wider diffusion than the Latin, though known less in 
Europe : the Latin indeed itself was partially derived from a particular 
Grrecian dialect. It would be difRcult to calculate how much the knowledge 
of any one language must assist in the attainment pf others ; and, clearly, 
the earlier the period of its existence, £(nd the wider its diffusion, the more 
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important will be its benefit in this respect. The Grreek and Latin possess 
both these advantages ; they existed early, and were extensively diffused ; 
nor are there any two others, that are equally calculated to assist the 
labours of the linguist ; whether considered separately, or in connection 
with one another. We shall now turn to the case of our own language ; 
and we allow that the use of Latin and Greek, as keys of this, is neces- 
sarily noore limited ; for little, comparatively, remains to be learned in the 
tongue we are accustomed to speak. In ordinary and simple words, a 
knowledge of the thing expressed is sufficient, nor would our idea of their 
meaning become more' definite or just, from knowing that the corresponding 
words in Latin or Greek were nearly the same. We find, accordingly, that 
in words of this kind, the learner of Latin will recognize a Latin word 
from its similarity to the English, without any reciprocal light being thrown 
upon the English by the Latin ; the boy who knows the meaning of order 
and virtue, knows it not a whit the more after discovering that ordo and 
virtus signify the same things. But the case is different with compounds 
and derivatives ; these cannot be thoroughly understood without a know-* 
ledge of the languages from which they are borrowed ; for their meaning 
ought to be traced by an analysis of their etymology, and this analysis can 
only be performed by the Scholar. Such words abound in English, espe- 
ciafiy in philosophical subjects, in the classifications of botany and other 
sciences, where the expressions are borrowed almost entirely from the 
Greek and Latin. To the scientific, in any department, it must be of great 
service, as an assistance of the memory, to understand the etymology of 
such expressions ; for though the habit of referring to the fhing for the 
explanation of the word may, in time, give a sufficient comprehension of it — 
sufficient, that is, for aD practical purposes, yet the drudgery of acquiring 
this knowledge must be exceedingly irksome, and the knowledge itself 
precarious and unsatisfactory. The study of Botany consists almost en- 
tirely in a knowledge of its terms, and can only be interesting to those, to 
whom the nomenclature is rendered familiar by an acquaintance with the 
languages from which it is derived ; hence, we have often been astonished 
at the perseverance of some female votaries of this science, who can re- 
peat you a whole vocabulary out of Linnaeus, and give the proper name 
of every flower and herb in the garden, without attaching a correct idea 
to any single name whatever. 

There is another advantage in classical knowledge, which every literary 
man is able to appreciate ; this is, that in reading some of our earlier 
authors, we meet with obsolete or uncommon words, which the scholar 
immediately comprehends, while the unlearned must have recourse to the 
dictionary. That verbal knowledge which is acquired by habit, fails the 
reader in these cases, and the same man, who, without any classical learn- 
ing, is aware of the meaning of perambulation and extemporaneous, is 
ignorant of the meaning of tolutation and autoschediastic. Such words 
are frequently occurring in Hudibras, in the writings of Barrow, Taylor, 
and Milton ; names which, without mentioning others, are alone sufficient 
to give a value to any thing which throws light on their phraseology. But 
the advantage enjoyed by the scholar in reading English authors is not 
confined to words only, but extends to the sense and spirit of their 
writings. Most of our best authors were men who had received a classical 
education, and hence they abound in classical allusions, which presuppose 
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in the reader an acquaintance with the facts alluded to, and, without 
are unintelligible. As, then, ohsolete words must be sought for in a 
dictionary, so these facts roust be learned in explanatory notes ; and the 
tediousness of either operation is sufficiently evident. Besides, half the 
pleasure in such allusions consists in their immediate recognition, and 
consequently an immediate sympathy with the sentiment of the writer ; 
and no one is fully qualified to enjoy a book, who does not come to ita 
perusal possessed of every information requisite for understanding it. To 
be compelled to consult notes upon every occasion, is not only disagree- 
able in itself, but, by interrupting the attention, and diverting it from the 
tenour of the subject, confuses the ideas of the reader, and consequently 
diminishes his enjoyment. It may be urged that, all necessary informa- 
tion may be obtained by reading common histories of Greece and Rome^ 
which are to be met with in our own language. This we deny; it is 
necessary not only to know historical events^ but to have explored tlie 
treasures of ancient literature, whether history, biography, philosophy, or 
poetry ; and we sincerely pity the man, who, in order that he may ei^oy 
the authors of his own country, is compelled to wade through translations 
pf the ancients. We shall not here enlarge on the impossibility of preserving 
in a translation the sublimity of a Homer or Lucretius, the wit of an 
Aristophanes, or the eloquence of a Demosthenes ; we are now consideringr 
the readers of them as reading them only for a certain piu'pose, viz., in 
order to arrive at the information contained in their works. We assert, 
then, that either they must read some of our finest authors at a great dis- 
advantage, or must be contented to peruse translations of the Greek and 
Latin works. Now the chief objection raised against a classical education 
is, that it is a loss of time ; when, however, we consider the labour to be 
gone through by the uneducated in consulting notes and dictionaries, in 
reading modem histories of Greece and Rome, and translations of their 
authors ; when we reflect on the uninteresting nature of such reading, and 
consequently how difficult it must be to retain the information so gained, 
and how necessary to repeat the perusals often, we shall find that, beside 
ihe comparative unprofitableness of this labour, the quantity of actual 
time lost by at would not be inconsiderable. 

We now come to the last points we shall urge in favour of a classical 
education, viz., the discipline of the mind, the formation of taste, and 
cultivation of classical feeling. Any severe process of discipline, we 
believe, is useful as an exercise of the mental faculties ; but the studyiog 
the laws of grammar, investigating etymologies, and solving intricacies 
of cpnstruction, give a peculiar habit of accuracy to the mind, nearly as 
much, perhaps, as mathematical study. Besides, in mathematical study 
there is less exercise of inge];iuity ; such is the certainty of the reasoning, 
that, in momiting the ladder, we have only to tread cautiously, and see that 
no false step be taken : in reading the physical discoveries of those that 
have gone before us, we have little need of original observation, of making 
inductive conclusions, of arguing from analogy and probability, all whi(£ 
are required in grammatical investigation. Grammar is the philosophy of 
language, and the study of it is useful as preparatory to similar researches! 
of a more important kind : and the same mind, which is capable of develop-* 
ing a grammatical system, in all its complications, will be found equally fitted 
for the process of moral or metaphysical analysis. There is more scope 
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for this exercise of the mind ia learniDg a fore^n tongue, than in our own ; 
in the former, we have only grammatical laws to depend upon, and are 
accordingly ohliged to sift them ; our own we know practically, without 
learning it by rule, and few, therefore, will take the pains to analyze it 
grammatically. The Greek and Latin languages are excellent specimens 
of a beautiful and perfect system, — especially the former ; their laws, though 
numerous and complex, are ascertained widi certainty, and easily remem-. 
bered ; and that variety, which renders them so difficult at first, besides 
that it gives ample room for exertion of the thinking powers, becomes a 
source of increased delight to the reader when the difficulties are over- 
come. It is true that deep grammatical inquiry falls not to the lot of 
every scholar ; but the taste and polish which residta from classical instruc- 
tion, and which contributes so much to form the gentleman, is acquired 
by most boys who have gone through the ordinary routine at Eton, Win- 
chester, or any of our best public schools. This effect is chiefly to be 
attributed to the following cause, — that in reading authors in another lan- 
guage, we are obliged to be more careful and attentive, to dwell longer 
upon every sentence, and be sure we understand it. Thus we become 
imbued with the style, and familiarized with the beauties of the author, 
and the labour required at first leaves a more lasting impression on the 
memory. Many a boy, who by nature had little taste for beauty of com- 
position, has acquired an artificial one by these means, and by a compul- 
sory reading of Homer and Virgil, has learned to appreciate and enjoy 
Milton. The effect so produced is slow ; for taste, like every other habit 
of mind, is gradual and imperceptible in its formation, and will vary 
according to the quickness or slowness of the boy's perception. The most 
essential thing is, that the taste formed be good, and for this purpose we 
must have a good literature on which to form it. Now we know of none 
better adapted for this purpose than the Greek and Latin, none more 
valuable both in matter and. style, possessing more variety, or more excel- 
lence in every department. . We have sound history and morality con- 
veyed in a pleasing and chaste diction ; we have master-pieces in oratory 
and poetry, humourous and poignant satire, just and elegant criticism. 
For the cultivation of taste it is sufficient to make a good selection from 
the best authors ; the preceptor should take care that what is read by his 
pupils be read well and effectually. It is his duty to call their attention 
to the most striking passages, to explain in what the beauties consist ; to 
make them learn by heart fine pieces of eloquence and poetry, and exercise 
their powers of composition in imitating various styles : these things are 
done, we believe, in every school throughout the kingdom. If we look to 
the usual operations of the human mind, we may remark, that a good effect 
is seldom produced on it in any one particular, without being communi- 
cated, in some degree, to the general character, and to every relation of 
life. So it is with the formation of literary taste ; it tends to humanize 
the character, and create a taste for purer and more dignified pleasures ; 
it gives refinement of feeling and delicacy of sentiment, and cultivates 
the best properties of our nature. There are many, no doubt, who, with 
classical instruction, possess natural good taste and great mental powers, 
and these men are apt to despise the advantages they either have not pos- 
sessed, or have neglected. But let them remember, that they might have 
improved by this despised system of education, their taste might have 
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been refined, and their intellect expanded, and that to depreciate a course 
of study they have not gone through, is like the man who should pro* 
nounce on the merits of a dish he has never tasted. Besides, all men 
are not like themselves ; the many are tliose who require artificial training, 
and who gain every thing by it. We know by experience, that two 
members of the same family often turn out very different characters, 
according to the different modes of their education ; and this too in cases 
where there was little or no difference in the natural ability of each. The 
uneducated boy has remained ignorant and illiterate, while the scholar has 
acquired a love of letters, and increased means of enjoying them; has 
had his] perception sharpened, his judgment matured and strengthened, 
and life and energy given to those faculties, which would otherwise have 
lain dormant and inactive. 



THE RISING OF THE DEAD. 



There is stillness on the land, 
There is silence on the sea, 
Voiceless is heaven's aneel-band, 
To list what now shall be ; 
They are hushed — ^the everlasting hvmn, 
And the golden harps of the cherubim. 

Soft as the slumb'ring infants breath, 

Their last dim tone has died ; 
His work is done — and weary Death 
Has the sickle laid aside. 
They have slept their sleep, the hosts of earth. 
And Time is ripe for Eternity's birth. 

The thunder-voice has spoken. 
The high command is said. 
The tomb is burst, its bonds are broken, 
They are forth — the buried dead. 
The eartn is rife with their thronging hum. 
From the sea and the land they come, they come : 

Each from his dark recess. 

From the plain and from the wave, 
They come, they come, the numberless — 
The x»ptives of the grave : 
The babe of a day and the hoary seer. 
None slumber now — ^Thb Dead are here. 

Where are the crests of gold? 

Where is the victor's car? 

Here are the buried kings of old, 

Where is their bright tiar? 

All, all, are equal — all earth's sons. 

Her outcasts, and her mighty ones. 

The summoning is o'er ; 

Tis past — ^that solemn peal, 
And lowly on each thronged shore, 
Earth's wakened millions kneel ; 
And the worlds are hush'd ti}l the word be said, p -. 

Of Joy or of Woe to the risen dead. L^^J 
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THE DI£TETICIANS. 



A POPULAR mode of obtaining practice in the medical profession is to 
write a book ; and, as it is an important consideration with authors of this 
description to select an interesting subject, the stomach is most frequently 
pitched upon, as the organ best calculated for the display of professional 
learning and research. The reason of this is obvious enough ; for, to use. 
one of the whimsical expressions of Mr. Abernethy, as every body has a 
stomach, why every body must be interested in ascertaining its functions 
and formation ; its disposition in health — its indisposition in disease. 
There is another ** consideration to be considered.'' Man is so fashioned* 
as to live only by eating and drinking ; all the organs of his frame are 
supported by this interesting process ; the wants of his body are repaired 
by it, and every action which he performs, whether mental or bodily, must, 
and does depend upon a due supply of food.* Now, this being the case, 
some insight into the mode in which these important matters are per- 
formed is an affair, which deeply concerns every individual who is blessed 
with a stomach : and, therefore, we find, that certain cunning followers of 
Escul^ius have selected this universal organ as the theme of ^eir 
astounding lucubrations. 

Were we to enumerate every author who has, either directly or indi- 
rectly, babbled about the stomach, " that shop and storehouse of the' 
body" we should fiU a volume, instead of writing a reasonable article ; 
suffice it to say, then, that even at this present time, the list is by no* 
means a short one. We have Abernethy, and Hare, and Forsyth, and 
Wilson Philip, and Paris, and James Johnson, and Kitchener, and Edwards, 
and Uwins, cum multis aUis, whom we have neither time, nor inclinatioa 
to particularize — all hammering away at the stomach without mercy ; and 
exjdaining its functions — ^not with reference to its peculiar living prin* 
ciples, but to its action as a mere chemical apparatus — ^not with reference 
to the comforts of man, but to his misery, as connected with gluttony 
and intemperance. ' Now, this is great humbug and nonsense. As- if we 
cannot eat our beef, and masticate our mutton, before they are exposed U> 
the crucible of the chemist, and every membrane and fibre — every single 
drop of juice and gravy — correctly analyzed, and denounced as perilous, 
aye, even as poisonous ! Again, we say, this is great nonsense. They 
do these things much better in France. There, instead of denouncing 
the bountiful blessings of Providence, and frightening those who avail 
themselves of them, they endeavour, with all their ingenuity, to render 
carnal matters as comfortable as possible. It is the very essence of 
French cuisinef that, by means of cookery and variety, it is, to all intents 
and purposes, a medicinal cuisine. No mm ever dined at Beauvillier's, or 
at the Cafe of the Chaussee D'Autin, or at any other crack Restaurateur's, 

* The mind has no actions which it performs in a state dissevered from the body. At 
each distinct operation of its subtle labour, it exhausts a fixed and definite proportion of 
nervous energy, and cannot renew its labours beyond a certain limit, till the blood, ren- 
dered nutrient by food, again renovates in its course the nerves whose power has been ex- 
hausted. Hence exercise is not only useful in adding to the symmetry of the form, but 
also in lighting up and invigorating the spark, by which that form is animated and beau- 
tified. — On the Infl, €J Phyt, Ed, in prod, 8f cmf. in Few. Drformity qf the Spine, by C. W, 
Puffin, 
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without being sensible how much more he could eat of their haekis, oo^-<m* 
vents, sautesy saluries, &c., than of English beef and pudding; — how 
much lighter was his digestion, brisker his faculties, and more tranquil 
and sound his slumbers. Need we quote the Almanack des Gcurmands 
in support of our assertion ? Need we quote the opinion of every homme 
de bouchCf who has written in laudation of this divine science? — Certainly 
not. Every person of sound sense will see at one glance the reasonaUe- 
ness of the doctrine — ^to say nothing of its comfort, and convenience. 

Truly, there has been much nonsense thrust upon mankind by these 
minatory denunciations against good eating and drinking ; and our habits 
and feelings, and even our most harmless inclinations, have been exposed 
to the action of the chemist's furnace, and denounced as perilous. It is 
one of the worst things in the world for a person to tease himself about 
his stomach, by submitting his food to strict analysation : as surely as a 
man thus talks, or thinks about his stomach, so surely will it go wrong ; 
for, in the same manner as it digests food which we " fancy," so will it 
not digest that, which the chemists (or, what is the same thing, the diet- 
eticians) have induced us to believe to be pernicious. 

We have every reason to think, that, with one or two marked excep- 
tions, all the books which have been written on diet and digestion, have 
been productive of evil rather than good : and for this reason. By sub- 
mitting all edible articles to the scrutiny of the vigilant laws of chemistry, 
the result, of course, has proved, that there are few substances which do 
not possess some noxious properties — some minute and latent property, 
which the gastric juice is enabled to search out and separate, to the peril 
of the feeder. When Mr. Accum published his book on the Adulteration 
of Food, garnished with that fearful motto, " There is death in the pot /" 
all the world was frightened at the denunciation ; and every one regarded 
the most ordinary compound substances with aJarm, if not with horror. 
They may now look with an eye equally distrustful and tremulous upon 
the different species of meat and vegetables ; for die cunning chemist wiH 
detect in them some properties — ^not, indeed, of adulteration, for dame 
Nature scorns such luiavery— but prejudicial, that is, chenueaUy pre- 
judicial, to the stomach. There is a curd in milk which is tough and 
indigestible ; there is albumen in an egg, which is tough and indigestible ; 
there is a beard in an oyster, which is tough and indigestible ; there is a 
fibre in meat which is tough and indigestible ; and so on through almost 
the whole catalogue of dietetics. 

But in aU this rigid analyzation, one fact has been overlooked, namely^ 
that the human stomach is neither a crucible nor a copper ; neither a 
retort nor a furnace ; neither — ^to speak learnedly — a vas leviter datumih 
nor a balneum aquosum, nor a balneum arena ; buti as Dr. Hunter used 
to say, *' A stomach, gentlemen ! a stomach" 

Really, a mere glance at these voluminous works on diet is almost 
enough to persuade one of the positive sin and wickedness of eating and 
drinking. But — ^to borrow the words of a facetious contemporary — this 
is an eating world after all, and seems to have been made on purpose for 
eating) and being eaten. As yet, indeed, we have not learnt to eat stones ;* 
but, with the aid of modem chemistry, perhaps, we may arrive at this 

* Will the marblc-dlut, wluch is mixed with our hread, prove an czeeptioii to this t 
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coiMiitninaition sim ; and population and political economy wilt be sub-* 
jected to a new calculation. Every thing else is eaten^ or eats ; and, 
really, the greater portion of the animal creation seems to have nothing 
else to do, and to be sent down for no other purpose. Man, indeed, 
writes books ; but even the end of these is, that he may eat, or, rather, 
that his publisher and bookseller may. This is the ultimate object and 
purpose ; even where he tries to frighten his neighbours with starvation 
er gout. 

It is, moreover, true, that every animal eats as much as it can procure, 
and as much as it can hold. A cow eats but' to sleep, and sleeps but to 
eat ; and not content with eating all day long. 



'* Twice it slays the slain, 

And eats its dinners o*er again ! 



»» 



A whale swallows ten millions of living shrimps at a gulp ; a nursling 
canary-bird eats its own bulk in a day ; and a caterpillar eats five-hundred 
times its weight before it lies down, to rise a butterfly. The mite and the 
maggot eat die very world in which they live — they nestle and build in 
their roast beef; and the hyena, for want of better food, eats himself. 
Yet a maggot has not the gout, nor is the whale subject to the sciatica. 

But we must now advert to the consideration of the popular dieteticians 
of the day — of Kitchener, Wilson Philip, Paris, and James Johnson. 

Few persons followed such a variety of occupations as the late Dr. 
Kitchener, — alas! that such an ** admirable Crichton'* should ever die! 
Medicine, Astronomy, Music, Mathematics, Optics, Cookery, and Gal- 
vanism, were amongst the foremost of his favourite pursuits, and to them 
he devoted a very considerable portion of his existence. As to his medi- 
cal qualifications, they were not calculated to imbue him with immortality ; 
but why should a man of three or four thousand a year practise an art so 
overladen with disciples, and so capricious in its results, as that of Medi- 
cine. But, then, he was a musician, and he would sing ; — ye gods ! hom 
he would sing ! We have seen him sit down to a piano at a small snug 
party of about two-hundred ; and thunder and. strum, and bore one with 
the last new song of his " own compose " — some Anacreontic absurdity — 
till our senses were stupified. Then at supper, if he could be prevailed 
upon to stop, out came his case of condiments, — a civil reflection, by 
the way, upon the culinary qualifications of the hostess. It was the 
same at dinner. No matter where, or in what company, the sauce-box 
was always forthcoming, and a favoured neighbour at the table, might, 
perchance, obtain a drop or two of the precious elixir. There was much 
humbug in all this, and much absurdity. The doctor, indeed, seemed to 
pique himself upon his oddities ; and in his hebdomadal converzationes, 
if they deserved the title, the same strange, outrageous, extravagant, and 
disagreeable absurdity, was indulged in. 

" Come at Seven, 
Go AT Eleven," 

was emblazoned over the fire-plaee in the drawing-room ; and not content 
with this gratuitous piece of rudeness, the worthy doctor would not 
scruple to leave his company at the said ** eleven/' and betake himself 
quietly to his bed, sans peur^ et sans reprocke" 
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But, the acm^ of his oddity and folly is to be found in< the ** Oook's 
Oracle," — a book, which has run through as many editions as Lord.Byrcm's 
Poems, or Walter Scott's Novels. Oh ! what a sweet gullible gendeman 
is John Bull ! He is« told to physic his cook with Epsom Salts, when his 
organ of taste is impaired ; and he almost deifies the prescriber of such a 
plan, and certainly elevates him far above the ** vulgar herd," which 
merely dabbles in a plain, wholesome receipt for the preparation of our 
daily food. And, then, this " learned Theban" talks of diet and regimen^ 
of peptic precepts, and peristaltic persuaders, and Heaven knQWs what 
besides, with all the air of an oracle ! His book on Cookery is lauded in 
the Edinburgh Review,* and the happy author signalized as the founder ol 
a code of English cuisine ! To judge of Dr. Kitchener from his writings, 
you would suppose him to have been a man of whim and merriment ; but, 
really, he was no such thing. He was an ill-tempered, irritable, rude man, 
without any qualification to redeem such imperfections. He was — as 
Fuseli called NoUekins — " a poor creature." 

The next on our list is Dr. Wilson Philip — a gentleman, who has devoted 
fine talents, and a sound, discriminating, cahn judgment, to the elucidation 
of some of the most abstruse and important subjects of medical science. 
His work on Indigestion cannot be strictly termed a dietetic work ; it is, 
as its title expresses, a Treatise on Indigestion, and the best, the very best 
in existence, because it is a record of practical facts. Still it contains 
some rules and observations relative to diet, and very excellent rules they 
are. To the general reader, the summary account of the qualities of dif- 
ferent aliments will be most useful^ and interesting, and we cannot do 
better than present our readers with an abstract of it. 

Tough, acescent, and oily articles of food, with a large proportion of 
liquid, compose the diet most difficult of digestion. If we except beef 
and veal, the flesh of old, in general, is more easy of digestion than that 
of young animals, on account of the greater quantity of mucilage, or jelly, 
in the latter ; for all mucilaginous food is hard of digestion. Mutton is 
the most digestible of all meats ; but why, nobody seems to know. Game 
comes next ; then fowls, ** if the skin be avoided ; " then eggs, " boiled 
soft, with stale bread, the yolk and white part being mixed together ; " 
then beef, not salted, and then young meats. These are the digestibles — 
the indigestibles are a numeroui race. Fish, geese, ducks, *^ meats most 
mixed with fat," as pork, and " the tongues of many animals ; " new 
bread ; all food " carefully mashed ; ""j* fresh and raw vegetables, espe- 
cially peas, beans, cabbages, and waxy potatoes. Fruits are, also, difficult 
of digestion, particularly the cold fruits, as melons, cucumbers, &c. ; and, 
next to these, the mucilaginous fruits, as gooseberries, pears, &c. All 
preserved fruits are bad, '* the large proportion of sugar adding much to 

* There is a pleasant anecdote connected wi(h this part of the business, which' is admi- 
rably illustrative of the impartiality and usefulness of criticism. The doctor coaxed a 
friend — a medical gentleman of considerable literary talent — to review his book ; and an 
amusing article was accordingly concocted, and published in the Edinburgh Review ; but 
the erudite Gourmand was nettled, because his friend did not treat the subject serUmdy-^ 
and he, accordingly, " cut" the critic for ever ! 

f Mashed potatoes are more difficult of digestion than whole ones properly masticated ; 
because, during mastication, the saliva is freely mixed with them, and a loose mass is 
formed ; when they are mashed, they resist the admixture of thLi, as well as of Che sto- 
machic fluid. 
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their indigestible quality;" and so are cheese, butter, pastry^ and fat. 
When we add to these items highly-seasoned food, we shall have com- 
pleted the catalogue of indigestible aliments ; and in these few words, we 
have comprised the result of much experience, and the essence of many 
volumes. 

But we have said nothing of the potable portion of our diet. For infor- 
. mation on this subject, we must refer to Dr. Parii, upon whose Dietetic 
Treatise, however, we will first offer a few remarks. 

Dr. Paris, when he hit upon the notion of writing his book upon Diet, 
intended to convey his information in popular language ; that is, in lan- 
guage divested of hard words and puzzling technicalities ; but he has 
swerved wofuUy from such intention ; for his work is full, not only of 
technicalities, but of deep research and elaborate discussion. We have 
an Anatomical View of the Digestive Organs, and of the Alimentary canal, 
with all its astounding divisions of duodenum, jejunum^ ilium, aecum, 
colon, and rectum; we have also a description of the various glands, ** which 
are subservient to the secretion of the different fluids intended to act on 
the alimentary matter," with sundry discussions on the property of these 
different fluids." Dr. Paris's book is, perhaps, the best which has yet 
been published on the subject of Diet ; but it is not a good popular book 
notwithstanding. There is too much learning in it for the general reader ; 
and too much discussion about the uses and functions of particular organs, 
or parts of organs. A volume, half the size of Dr. Paris*s, and divested 
of all technicality and display, would be a very agreeable gift in this age 
o£ gourmandise and gout; and would not, in the least degree, detract 
from the merit of the Doctor's really clever production.* 

On the subject of " Drinks," the doctor is very diffuse. Even in the 
article water alone, he has favoured us with the properties of seven dif- 
ferent kinds. From simple water, he proceeds to consider it in combi- 
nation with the "juices and infusions of vegetable matter," and this in- 
cludes tea,'f of all beverages the most productive of dispute among dietetic 
writers. Afler informing us, that there are two kinds — '* black and 
green," he enters into an examination of its properties, and concludes by 
observing that, " When drank four hours after the principal meal, it will 
assist the ulterior stages of digestion, and promote insensible perspiration." 
Of coffee he is equally laudatory ; but this refreshing and aromatic beve- 
rage requires a great deal of care in its manufacture. In the first place, 
the berries ought not to be dried before they are wanted — they should be 
ground immediately, and infused, not boiled, for a short time. This is 
the way coflee is made in France, and such of our readers as have tasted 
it at any of the Parisian cafes, will not mightily appreciate the thick, 
dingy, tasteless slop, which is so commonly served out in this country. 

But it is upon fermented liquors that Dr. Paris is so learned. " Wines," 
he says, " may be at once resolved into two great divisions — into those 
which are coloured, and those which are not ; that is, into red and white 
wines. The first is produced by submitting the husks, and sometimes even 

• Such a volume is, we understand, in preparation for Mr. Murray's Family Library. 

f To such of our readers as feel interested in ascertaining the virtues and vice.s of tea, 
we recommend the perusal of a pamphlet, entitled, " Observations on the Medicinal and 
Dietetic Properties of Tea," by W. Newnam, Esq. 
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the stalks to ibrmentation with the juice of the grape — ^Che latter, hy merely 
using the juice^ This explains to us why white wines are lighter and less 
intoxicating than strong red wines, and, therefore, more grated and suit- 
ahle to a weak or deranged stomach. Red wines being pressed, and 
subjected to a stronger fermentation to extract the colouring principle from 
the husk, are necessarily more loaded with extractive and astringent 
matter ; and, as this remains in the stomach after the liquid portion is ab- 
sorbed, it will be liable to occasion disturbance." 

There are other ingredients in wine, however, which very' materially 
concern all those who drink it ; amongst which acid is very conspicuous. 
In all foreign wines, that is, in those wines which are made from the grape, 
the acid is the tartaric, in all our made- wines it is the malic : and it has 
been remarked, that all those wines, which contain an excess of the latter, 
are of a bad quality, and that they partake of the nature of cider. Hie 
quantity of acid contained in wines has been greatly overrated in its effects 
upon the constitution. What, for instance, is the acid contained in Ma- 
deira, against which so many mighty objections have been urged ? An 
atom merely of tartar ! And yet the person who fancies that his digestion 
can be deranged by its action, will swallow twenty times the quantity of 
the same ingredient in some other shape with perfect indifierence and im- 
punity. That model of modern learning and sound sense, Sir Anthony 
Carlisle,* oracularly observes, " long continued and watchful observation 
induces me to conclude, that the acid qualities of fermented liquors 
are no less injurious than the spirit which they contain ; " and forthwith 
appears a " Table," constructed to exhibit " in'oss proofs of the relative 
quantities of free acid in ordinary fermented^driDL''-and a precioas 
table it is— every way worthy of its manufacturer. He tells us, that " a 
moderate sized glassful, containing two ounces (avoirdupois) of Port wine, 
required for neutralization three grains of Henry's calcined magnesia, or 
six grains of carbonate of potass, or four grains of subcarbonate of soda, 
or nine grains of prepared chalk ! " Here is " confusion worse con- 
founded,'' with the doctrine of chemical equivalents ! Why, an apprentice 
to a country druggist, who had ever made up a saline draught, could have 
told Sir Anthony, that these are not the relative proportions in which such 
bases could, by any ingenuity, unite with any acid. There is a great deal 
more nonsense propagated by this erudite philosopher on this subject, 
but we have neither time nor inclination to tease our readers with it — they 
will find it fully emblazoned in Sir Anthony's dull " Essay on the Dis- 

* A word or two, en passanty respecting tills lumioary of medical science. Sir 
Anthony Carlisle has been distinguished throughout the whole of hifi professional career 
hy a most sedulous opposition to all the usual habits and manners of ordinary mortals. 
He gravely accused an old friend of our's of poisoning a child by the adminis- 
tration of three grains of sugar, which he had used as a vehicle for some more nauseous 
article ; and noc long since he amused and edified the elders of Lincoln's Inn Fields, by 
A lecture of two hours on the anatomy of the oyster ! These are innocent pastimes 
because they expose their own absurdity, and the learned Professor's supreme folly, fiut 
A more serious charge stands recorded against him, for having, through the medium of the 
press, endeavoured to excite the disgust of the public against those professional gentlemen 
who practise as accoucheurs. Sir Anthony, we know, is a conceited old gentleman ; and 
so long as he confines the " comforts of his conceitedness " to the eschewing of sugar. 
And the mangling of oysters, well and good : but let him not hope to obtain renown by 
depreciating the talents, the virtues, and the honesty of those, who may be superior to him 
in moral attributes, and professional excellences. 
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Orders of Old Age/' a work admihibly calculated to produce the most so- 
porific effects upon its readers. 

One circumstance, connected with vicious acidity, we may just mention, 
— ^we allude to its supposed influence in exciting gout. This result has 
been too exclusively attributed to the acid effects of wine ; as we well 
know that an excess of any kind, whether in diet or exercise, will oflten 
bring on a paroxysm in one who is subject to the malady. " When the 
train is laid,'' says Dr. Paris, *' an additional glass o£ claret may have 
acted as the match ; but in all such cases, the explosion would have 
equaUy taken place, had, instead of claret, some other exciting cause fired 
it : '' and in this opinion every sensible man will cordially agree — except 
Sir Anthony Carlisle. 

But, after all, the " characteristic ingredient" in wine is the Alcohol^ or 
spirituous property ; the proportion of which, in different wines, is regu- 
lated by the mode of manufacture. When the proportion of sugar is suf- 
ficient, and the fermentation complete, the wine is perfect and generous : 
if the quantity of sugar be too large, part of it remains undecomposed, 
and the wine is sweet and luscious : if, on the contrary, it be too small, 
the wine is thin and weak. Mr. Brande, with his accustomed ingenuity, 
has elucidated some very curious information on the relative jHroportion 
of alcohol in fermented liquors. Drs. Henderson and Prout have, also, 
devoted a good deal of time to similar pursuits, and Dr. Paris has given 
a table, illustrative of the result of their experiments. From this table, 
it seems that Port, Madeira, and Sherry, contain very nearly the same 
quantity of alcohol ; while Claret, Hock, and Burgundy, contain but little 
more than half so much ; Frontigniac and Champagne still less, while 
Raisin wine is stronger than any other. Of the spirits. Rum is strongest, 
then Brandy, and Hollands. Of malt Uquors, the ratio is Ale, Stout, 
Porter* ; Cyder, Perry, and Elder wine, being a degree above them. 
This table refers, of course, to genuine, unmixed wine ; and we ought- to 
state, that the stronger wines of Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, are rendered 
marketable in this country by the addition of brandy ^ and must, conse- 
quently, contain more or less uncombined spirit, according to the taste or 
fancy of the adulterator : this manipulation, in technical language, is 
called ''fretting:* 

Malt liquors differ firom wines in several essential points : they contain 
more nutritive matter, and less spirit ; they are also characterized by a 
peculiar bitter and narcotic principle, derived from the hop. The ex- 
tractive matter furnished by the malt is highly nutritive ; and we, accord- 
ingly» find, that those persons addicted to such potations are in general 
fat. Jackson, the celebrated trainer, affirms, if any person accustomed to 
drink vnne would but try good malt liquor for a month, he would find 
himself so much the better for it, that he would soon take the one, and 
abapdon the other. 

Although it is true, therefore, that malt liquor is a salutary and nutritive 
beverage, its beneficial efiects are wasted upon those who *' fare sump- 
tuously every day,*' and are only exemplified in the poorer artizan, whose 

* With regard to the intoxicating effect of malt liquor, it depends upon something more 
than the specific quantity of alcohol ; inasmuch as the hop, with which it is, or ought to 
be, flavoured, possesses of itself a strong narcotic property. 

vox. I. P 
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diet IB composed of materiab kn DutriliYe. The fashiim, themfbre, of 
eschewing " malt'' at meals is fomided upon anmething more than ciqprice; 
ioir the substitution of light wines, in these days of hixury, is fax more 
oonducive to health and digestion. 

The inordinate use of ardent spirits must be deprecated by every sea* 
sible person. Cases there are, it is true, where their use beoomes medi- 
cinally necessary, and where spirit diluted with water is the best, and most 
wholesome beverage. In these instances, Dr. Paris informs us, that ^ the 
mixture should always be made twelve hours before it is used." that die 
force oi the spirit may be properly blunted by an intimate inoorposaticMi 
with the water. It is to the frequent potation of spirits— even modified 
into grog or punch — ^that liver-complaints are so frequent in this country ; 
and a ^ysician of great eminence in this metropolis has frequently told, 
us, that he has often detected considerable mischief in this oigan iask 
females, merely from sipping, — rto use their own expressimv — " a thimUe* 
full after supper." Our own experience has taught us that cooks in large 
famihes, whether male or female, who are much exposed to heat, and who 
occasionally, no doubt, ^' moisten their parched tongues " with a toss qk 
two of strong waters, are very frequently affected with diseased livei« ; 
and from the same causes, probably, as are those enviable geese, whose 
tumid viscera are destined for the gourmand in the savoury fesm of a 
fdte defoie^gras. 

Our limits will not allow us to epitomize, or extract from Dr, James 
Johnson's very clever book on diet, and stomadiic diseases ; hut we may 
refer the dyspeptic to an admirable article in it on the benefits of travel- 
ling, where he will find not only every useful direction as to the manage- 
ment of his health, but the very route which the author himself pursued 
to renovate bis own constitution. 

. To sum up our opinion of these three great dieteticians, we may say, 
that tlie simple dyspeptic will find Wilson Philip a man to be depended 
upon ; that the gourmand, who has destroyed the tone of his stomach, 
and the tension of his nerves, will find Dr. Paris a man to his taste ; 
while the hypochondriac, moping and melancholy, wiB reoeive consolatkn 
and comfort from a half-hour's chat with James Johnsen.--*JVBd so we 
bid them Farewell ! 



THE ANNUALS. 

• WsRB we to judge from the number of names that we ^nd appended 
feA pieces of poetry in these volumes, it would seem that the living poets 
and poetesses of Great Britain are su£Scientiy numerous to colemse not 
only Parnassus, but all the intervening country between that and HdU^coii; 
but if our estimate were formed fross the quality rather than the quanlity, 
&Nkany Bay, or at best the new settlement at the Swan civer, would aeem 
« more appropriate locality for the whole tribe* - " Mediocrity in poefivy," 
says an ancient author, " is forbidden by gods, men, ^nd columns^" pot 
meaniog thereby the columns of newspapers^ but the Arc^e, which was 
to Rome what the northern vicinage of St. Paul's ia to London. Smt like 



ib» iiKMik^o^or in the pU}^ ^^ vf^ luiTe dwii^d aft tkM. -'-^-HBiMidMortigr 
both ip pQeti:y ^nd pro^ ha» becomfii an. annual £9^Y0urite«--*-k ia |irinted wi 
Ih^ finest yaper, doii« up in the mfli»t b^utifid hindij^s, iUusivated wHk 
the most expensive engravings, and baptised wilh the paoit kdy-Uke 
and gentle names ims^nable. The Annuals, taken colketiively, exhibit 
a lamentable spectaicle of literary degradation ; ouA of the thousaivl and 
one articles whieb fill their expensive pages, there is scarcely one whidh 
will not have been buried in obUvion before the awnmar of \SStk hm 
reached its middle course. Wisely have they been denominated AmHuda; 
for,^ like the pc^i^ies, they are flashy things, that delight the s^suies for t 
brief seasoPt and then depart unhonoured and unreinemb^ed. Yet aw 
they pretty objects to gaze upon, and likely to be popular with men of thtf 
present generation ; they can be read without any laborioue exevtion of iiH 
tellect, for they have been written without any ! they are not likely to eiH 
cumber the memory, for they are HteraUy " trifles light as air ; " they are, 
in fact, pretty playthings for '* children of a larger growth," and more 
innocent toys could not well be devised. Popular, no doubt, they will be. 
In the present decadence of British taste, a Bond-Street lounger, in all 
the frippery of fashion, would be readily received into circles whence the 
coarse-clad heroes of other days would be excluded. But as there are 
many who, if they read not what they denomiiiate light literature, will 
read nothing, we must, for the edification of these big babies, proceed to 
give some account of these literary luxuries. 

The Winter's Wreath* — ^This, which we believe tcr be one of the latest 
candidates for the puUic approbation, holds a very high {dace among its 
cotemporaries, from the beauty of its illustratioDs, and the taste with which 
its literary articles have, in general, been selected. One of the plates par- 
ticularly struck us, as giving probability to a story which we had previously 
looked on as one of the wildest fictions in the Arabian Tales : — we are told, 
that an Eastern prince fell in love with the picture of a lovely female, who 
had died some aozen centuries before he was born — let no one for the 
Aftture disbelieve the story*^the pcture of the MemddUne had nearly pro- 
duced a similar e&et on us sober and staid reviewei a. Hidet oh hide, the 
i* mupeal mockery i" elae will this e^mhodiedperaonifioalion of ideal bemtf 
make reason totter on her throne* There is another female fom^ denov 
minated Tht Idok — we shall never worship at her aihar ; we canmit diacovet 
wby she has been allowed to thrust her cold, ttnionpassimiedr ta«e Sm% 
into the same eompaoy withrthe lovely Mandoliiie* The setme near Dev^^ 
mfnt^Waiefi and the View cf Dortf aiw truly beautifuft; but ist the latter 
plate there stems to have been waiae aoismanagenent of the li^ts that UEL 
on the groups of figures in die ftnegreund, as they by no means havmomse 
with the soft and gracefiil light that reveals tl^ ahippiag. The Vale ef 
^rc4Mly h a pretty landscape, but it is very deficient in eharactee. We 
have only tone to notice two other fdatea^ The SaU^^ of the Pandeam Pipet^ 
one of the happieat tributes that Painting has ever paid to the suMsv art 
Music, and The Peasant's GracBf one of those emanatioBS of genius, oa 
wUoh the laind loves to linger, while every monent reveak to us^ nefw 
ohavpis, and every charm conveys a motal lesson to the heart. TumiBg 
firom the iQustrations to the literature of the volume, we uahesiiatingly 
acknowledge, that this is one of the best specimens of tho Ammal sidbool 

p2 
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of composition, that we haye yet seen. It does not, indeed, contaii^ any 
brilliant efiusions of genius, but all its articles exhibit marks of a correct 
and cultivated taste. Were there nothing but die names of Roscoe and 
Mrs. Hemans, they would be sufficient to redeem the volume. We look 
upon this veteran of literature with somewhat the same feelings that a 
young soldier may be supposed to contemplate " the aged hero of an 
hundred fights," — the n^ime of Roscoe is hallowed to us by a thousand 
associations that connect it with every thing which can adorn and dignify 
human nature ; literature and philanthropy equally claim him as their own ; 
he has had the singular good fortune to live until he had seen his name in- 
delibly written in the annals of his native land, and deeply graved on the 
hearts of his countrymen. We quote the following exquisite morceaUf as 
much for its intrinsic merits as from our sincere respect for its excellent 
author. 

PARTING. 

How painful the hour that compels us to part 
With the friends that we cheristr as gems of the heart ! 
But, ah, more severe when that partmg is told 
With a voice unimpassioned, an aspect that's cold ; 
When the sigh meets no sigh from an answering breast. 
When the haoid pressing warm vainly sues to be prest ; 
For then 'tis not absence alone we deplore. 
But friendship decay'd and affection no more. . 

From the friends that we love when we wander alone, 
Our thoughts unexpressed, and our feelings unknown. 
Whilst hope strives in vain through friturity's gloom 
To describe one briffht moment in seasons to come ; 
Yet, then, if a sigh be but heav'd from the breast, 
If Uie hand pressing warm in requital be prest, 
Some soft recollections will still be in store. 
Though in parting we feel, we may never meet more. 

It is with mingled feelings of sorrow and gratification, that we meet the 
name of Mrs. Hemans so frequently in periodical publications. We are 
pleased to meet her any where, for every line she has ever written bears the 
impress of lofly thought, and noble sentiment. But we grieve to see the 
emanations of her genius scattered, like the leaves of the Sibyl, to all the 
winds of heaven, in an age when the admirers of poetry are neither suf- 
ficiently laborious nor sufficiently ardent to take the trouble of assembling 
the fragments. Can the authoress of the Sceptic and the Last Constantino 
doubt her powers ? Or does she fear that the depraved taste of the pre- 
sent geaeration would consign her works *'to lie in cold obstruction ? " 
We can assure her, that there are still thousands in the land " who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal," and who would hail a new work from her 
pen, with the same delight a traveller feels when he meets with traces of 
civilisation, after having long wandered through barren and ' barbarous 
wilds. The poetry of Mrs. Henums alone deserves the character given to 
the speeches of Mr. Fox, " it is all over English," unperverted by the 
dark dreams of Germany, or the gaudy frippery of France. We quote 
the following stanza from the Exile's Dirge, one of her best contributioi|s 
to the present volume. . - 
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There went a dirge through the forest's gloom. 
An exile was borne to a lonely tomb. 

" Brother," (so the chaunt was sung 

In the slumberer's native tougue,) 

" Friend and brother I not for thee 

Shall the sound of weepin? be, 

Long the exile's woe hath lain 

On uiy life a withering chain ; 

Music from thine own blue streams 

Wandered through thy fever-dreams ; 

Voices from thy country's vines 

Met thee 'midst the alien pines. 

And thy true heart died away, 

And thy spirit would not stay? " 



The Forget'Me-NoU — England imported the custom of Annuals from 
the German, and has in some measure improved on the invention. In- 
stead of coarse pa^er, vile types, and plates that caricature every thing in 
the heaven above, and the earth beneath, she has given embellishments 
which are numbered amongst the highest triumphs of art, — and then — the 
names, — think of that Master Reader, — instead of bowing to your lady- 
love, and presenting to her a Christmas Offering, with a title containing 
nearly as many consonants as letters, the pronunciation of which would 
distort your mouth into all the horrid varieties of which ugliness is sus- 
ceptible, you may lisp out the tender words, " Forget me not ; " and if in 
doing so you do not contrive to add to the interest you have already 
obtained in her heart, you deserve to be expelled from the school of Venus 
as a hopeless blockhead. Schiller and Goethe wrote for the Annuals of 
Germany, — but they were giants in literature ; they wrote articles of such 
power, that their perusal kept the most exalted intellect constantly on the 
stretch ; and our fair countrywomen, who yield to none in moral and in- 
tellectual eminence, would, afler the perusal of their sublime productions, 
have little relish for the soft nonsense which has been the inheritance of 
lovers from time immemorial. Heaven avert from us such a fearful 
event as the substitution of mental superiority in our annuals, for pictorial 
skill ; the supplication which forms the title of this graceful book might 
then be transferred from the donor to the volume. At present, if you, as 
a suitor, manage matters well, you may impress your own image on the 
memory of your mistress to remain there when the '* Foi^et me not " and 
its entire sisterhood of literary playthings are forgotten — a consumma- 
dori which in the natural course of things must be reasonably expected. 
^'Oh I you must be mistaken," we think we hear some fair maiden exclaim- 
ing, " can any gentlemen widistand the Flower Girl's beauty ? " Perhaps 
not; but in the open embrace of a portfeuille she would look infinitely more 
lovely than buried in a book. But great as every one must allow the merits 
of the decorations to be, and attractive as they will necessarily prove, 
they are not without their faults. The Exile is a fair engraving; but there 
is great unmeaningness in the stare of the standing figure. The Tempting 
Moment is a clever thing, but the general light is too diffusive, and the pieces 
of still life are not well put into the foreground. Undine^ is a ppwerfrilly 
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engraved pkte ; and tite vacancy tcpp&tent te the female ikce, fs the only 
thing detracting from its merits. It is a great pity iStM art will sometimes 
take improper liberties with nature ; the wings of a hawk, though very 
flexible and yielding, are not usually bent under the body whilst flying ; 
unless, indeed, it be absolutely essential to get both wings into the picture, 
when, of course, che sara safa : the other parts of llie Death of the 
Dove, are really beautiful ; and last, ^ongh not least in our estimation , 
the Ghaut exhibits great ticfaneiss ef efect, and mellowness of tone : — so 
much for the embellishments. 

Of the literary part, one of the best prose Tales is, 7%e Red Man^ 
a literal and laughable exposition of the old school thesis *' ne crede 
colori" Some of the others, however^ rise ccMisiderably above the medio* 
crity of Annuals. We wish we could say as much for all the very pretty 
pieces of poetry, which 4ffe sc atte r e d throughout the pages of the work. 
The best specimen, and the only one for which we can find room, is 

MY MOTHiER^ GRAVE. 

My Mother's |;rave ! My Mother's grave ! what hitter thought it brings ! 
And yet unto that hitter thought how fond affection clings ! 
Tho' since I saw thy restttig place kmg years have pass'd away, 
It seemeth to tny aching lieart a scene of yesterday. 

I stood beside the luUock gre0a--4he susi was sinlung £sist, 
And from the rudely sculptured stone alengthen'd shade was cast, 
And oh ! to my prophetic eye that shadow seemed to i^read 
Along the rugged path in life my feet were doom'd to tteoL 

Ohl I have Wq»t ^ Mies dcoM^ and 4eeds of barker dye. 

To be committed o'«r again, ere yet -those tears were dry: 

I've wept o'er many a hope deferr'il ; and then, the boon obtained, 

Have moum'd more bitterly the cost at which the prize was gained. 



I've UMtbiti'd die faithless and llihe frail, who snfl'd hat ta 
dint nore the Uind fatbity that inade my h«art their prey >: 
Yet ne*er fiv aught I've lost^or done^ tho' sad the thought may he^ 
My apiiit weeps so bitterly as when I think of thee. 

And well itself to deceit gri^ «iy ^^ may rexAg^ 

And noTt€m to ray destiny, but snre^ not ftr -thine ; 

It weve a happier fate ibr thee that de«lh ithiae ^as should close. 

Than thaa had'st lived to look upon m^ Mfy and my woes. 

Thou knew'st me btit ill tfhUdhoodSi 'day, Wlifcft, if too vnA and fee% 
Thy voice would -cbeck'^tiy W aywunQ ste^ and charm we back to Ihee 
T\ty 'heart had brohen vMl ihat charm, fin^ oh 2 what earthly power 
Couid stay my mad «nd haacQoiig -edursa in aMbho^'s ^eveer kour 1 

I have been passion's passive toc^ — ^a sear'd leaf on her tide, 
An& bottle upon its rapid, from peace and virtue wide :•**- 
Now whiAing on wdme ed^'s ^eige, ntiw ttoss'd opon the wtswce, 
Ati<Biie, varying, 'resdessiikiBg, ((S'w^reryigssttiie dave. 

1 would not thou badst liv'd to see my inadness and my shame. 
To sorrow o'er my min'd hope^ and ettriy bhghted'feme ; 
To see thy first-bom thtts tesign'd fo gA^\ remors^ess ^stmgs, 
^Of HiAisBilliy pu^ aall iMSWiiig (bea»t^haataugi>'d>keti<r ahtaiB. 



Anmimh — The Oem. Sll 

Ob, hear me ! Thou, whose wordi of might the raging waves controul, 
And save me from that vortex dread, the Maelstrom of €ie bou1| 
A fearfiil doom ! Yet such, alas ! each child of passion finds, 
Who, launching on life's ocean, spreads his feehngs to the winds. 

[16] 



Tlie Gem, — We have derived as much pleasure from the perusal of this 
annual, as from any of its competitors which we have seen. With one or 
two exceptions, the engravings rank amongst the most beautiful productions 
of art. The Literary matter is in many parts powerfully written, and 
generally well selected and arranged. '* nose Malcomb" the frontispiece, 
engraved by C. Rolls, from a painting by Cooper, is full of interest; it is 
illustrated by a well imagined story from the pen of Mrs. Balmanno. 
" The infant Bacchus, brought by Mercury to the Nymphs,* teems with 
beauty and animation, the grouping i^ admirable, and the back ground rich 
and extensive. The Poem which Mr. Harvey tastefully entitles The Advent 
of Bacchus, is in his best style, and worthy of the picture. The Coquet en- 
graved by Humphreys, from a painting by Chalon, is depicted to the life. 
Mr. Renney's humourous Poem is a fit and pleasant companion. — " Tyre " 
is, in our opinion, a most beautifril engraving. — " The Gipsey Girt" is 
another. " The Love-letter" and " The Ruins of Frionto " are certainly 
not in keeping with the rest of the engravings. It is, however, some 
compensation to those who divide their affections between literature and 
art, that these faulty plates are remarkably well illustrated. " The Ruins 
of Frionto " is a tale of great force. — " The Love-letter" we have chosen 



as a specimen. 



THE LOVE-LETTER. 

Oh do not break her charmed sleep ! 

It is with such bright visions blest, 
As, — did but Hope its promise keep, — 
She might in wakeAil future reap, 

And gamer in her breast. 
With sweet reflection to assuage 
The painful hours of lingering age : 
But only thus — ^in woman's dream- 
May Hope its waking lies redeem. 

Then lowly laugh and lightly tread. 
Ye furtive pair ! who have not yet 
Your own heart's sweet sad warrant read, 
Nor, — ^like the sleeper,-— fann'd and fed 

The flame distinctly set 
To burs thai human ^ng divine, 
A w<Hnan'8 heart — ^victim and shrine. 
While Love,— the spirit of the flame, — 
Man's heart, alone, can cleanse-— can tame. 

Oh ! who would think it was the doom 
Of those veil'd eyes to bring forth tears? 

Or deem that breast — awhile ttieir tomb— 

Had been the imdeliver'd womb 
Oi darkness, doubts, and fears? — 
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The double darkness of the mind, 
When Hope is out and Faith is blind. 
And groping Doubt and shrinking Fear 
Repenting and retracing steer ! 

She sleeps upon her Lover's vow : 

It may be false — ^it may be true ; 
But care, and pain, and grief will plow 
That fair round face, — so lineless now, — ^~ 

With wrinkles through and through : — 
The strongest love that man can yield 
Is but an opiate — not a shield; 
And forfeit vows break all the strings 
With which the heart around them clings. 

But nought of this is in her dreams : 

Love's vow fulfill'd — Hope's promise kept, 
Months— years have pass'd, 'mid cloudless gleams 
Of sunlight shed on thousand themes, 
, The moments she has slept : — 
She is an unrepenting wife, 
And lives, in love, a threefold life,— - 
Lives in her husband and her child. 
And in her sweet self undefiled I 

Sleep on ! sleep on ! thou trusting heart! 

Those silent looks speak loud of bliss. 
Oh for the fiamed enchanter's art, 
Life's whole duration to impart 

To such a trance as this I 
Lover, — ^if true, — ^thyself forego ; 
And lest, perchance, she wake to woe, 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin pray, — 
That she may sleep her soul away, 
And heaven's bright, thomless rose-woods range. 
Scarce conscious of the tranquil change. 

Our limits will not allow us another extract ; nor can we mention the 
many clever papers by several public favourites, whose contributions will 
not detract from their established reputation ; we can only hope, that it 
will meet with that substantial encouragement to which it appears fully 
entitled. 



Acherman*s Juvenile Forget^Me-NoL — Well do we remember in the 
days of our puerility and petticoats, the delights of Tom Thumb and 
Cinderella, and the firm credence we gave to the truths contained in those 
most veracious story books. We know not if the tales before us, which 
have usurped the places of our old acquaintances, will afford the same 
intense delight, to the little masters and misses of the present day ; but if 
we rightly judge, we shoidd say, they would be infinitely more prized, 
because they are addressed to die every day feelings of the youthful 
mind, and silently convey morals^ which many of the '' big babies" 
we have before alluded to, would do well to cherish in their memory. 
Rejoiced are we indeed, that, in the present day, more care is taken 
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with io&nt literature, than in our own boyhood; but still much it to 
be done, much to be improved ; for though 

" We will not to their verse apply 
The Bcanninff critic's role, 
Nor stand cm jonm — 'twas bad enough 
To stand on forms at school;" 

yet knowing, as we do, from our own experience, how early the seeds of 
good and evil are sown in the human mind, and how difficult to be 
eradicated when once they are firmly rooted, we should wish the mental 
cravings of our youthful countrymen and women to be satisfied with 
nought but the best and purest aliment. 

The general run of the poetry in the little book before us, is very well 
adapted to the comprehension of the children for whom it is intended, 
and here and there one meets with passages of rather a superior order ; 
one of which we wiU here quote. 

TO M¥ CHILD AT PLAY. 

Play on, my litde one I fiiir is thine hour ; 

How jocund thy spirit^ how cloudless and bright ! 
While care haunts tne court and the camp and the bower, 

Thy heart only feels the warm thrill of delight ! 

Flay on ! for thy gambols, so blithesome and free. 

It were pleasure to share, as 'tis joy to behold ; 
Thou art merry and wild as the revelling bee ; 

Thou art blithe as a lamb just escaped from the fold. 

Oh, could'st thou thro' life be as happy as now. 
With thy heart as unclouded, thy Dosom as pure ; 

Could the joy of that smile which enlightens thy brow, 
And the rapturous glow of thy spirits, endure ! 

But I would not with dread of the future oppress thee ; 

Play on ! and remember^ that nothing can tear 
From thy innocent bosom the hopes that now bless thee, 

Save Uie vice of the world : — ^all thy danger lies there ! 

And when its temptations beset thee, my child. 

Oh ! think of the truth which my verse would impart, 

And be ne'er hy its folly, its madness, beguil'd, 
But in purity keep all the thoughts of thy heart ! 

More joy will it give me in life, if thy name 

Be a word to awaken the feelings of worth, 
More joy than to see thee exalted by fame, 

And rich in the wealth and the grandeur of earth I 

Yes ! soodness will yield to thy soul a delight 

Which the splendour of greatness can never bestow ; 

And while virtue directs them, her heavenly light 
Will reveal the sweet flowers in thy pathway below. 

Thus favour'd and happy, thus blessing and blest, 
Thou wilt pass thro' the world, unallm'd by its crime ; 

Thus living, be honomed ; thus dying, thy rest 
Will be endless in glory— thy triumph o'er tame ! 

Of the plates. The Contented Family is decidedly the best; then Playing 
with TimCf and the Prophet; though all, with the exception of the Rtding 
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Schocij are fine ipecimeiM of art, and mudb fireer firom findte dnn most 
of the other Annuals can boast of being ; though at th* aame tiiney not so 
finely executed. It would have been a great improvement in the Prophet^ 
if the badly drawn globe to the right had been omitted, and the whole 
of that comer, from the elbow downwards, had had a deeper shade thrown 
into it : the roof of the cave ought also to have been made altogether 
darker. There is likewise a slight error in the drawing of the maa's 
face» which, however, a touch or two of the graver wcMuld easily rec- 
tify. On the whole, we do not know when we have been more plei|aed 
with a child! s book, since petticoats gave way to presumption : and 
we do hope and trust, that the little masters and misses into whose hands 
it may faU, will proiit by the many excellent morals mih whieh its pages 
abound. 

[»•] 

I I ■■ ^ "* 

THE PICTURE OF AUSTRALIA. 

(8vo. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.) 

Some wicked wag declared that the Martello towers were erected in 
Ireland by the Foxite administration, for the special purpose of puzzling 
posterity ; nature seems to have produced New Holland with a similar 
design towards philosophers, having therein ruthlessly violated all the 
rules and regulations provided by the manufacturers of theories from the 
days of Aristotle even unto the present time. Our northern rivers, afler 
quitting the mountains, flow to the sea in a continuous stream, deepening 
and widening as they advance; but some of the Australian streams, seem- 
ingly wearied of their long journey, quietly spread themselves out over a 
marsh, and stagnate in repose — any laws of map-makers, or geographers to 
the contrary, in anywise, notwithstanding. Enormous masses of granite 
that ought, according to the rules and regulations in such cases made and 
provided, to have formed the terminations of mountainous chains, stand alone, 
like hermits in the wilderness. The very ocean seems to have been sub- 
jected there to a new code of laws, the observance of which is enforced 
by a chain of coral reefs, that compel obedience more powerfully than any 
chain of mathematical demonstrations with which speculative philosophers 
have fettered nature. When we meet such strange occurrences in the 
broad general features of the country, we may naturally expect that the 
minor details will be equally surprising ; accordingly, we find that the 
trees, herbs, and plants, of this extraordinary country, are ludike any thing 
to which we have been accustomed ; and that the animals seem to us like 
the strayed inhabitants of another planet. For about a score of centuries 
the name of a black swan was synonymous with non-existence : alas ! for 
the similies of poets and the illustrations of prosers ; scarce had this theatre 
of nature's frolics been opened to the public, when hosts of black swans 
were discovered, to the great confusion of whole troops of worthy book- 
manufacturers, but also to the great edification of all who advocate negro- 
slavery. The latter point may not immediately a{^ari but it is thus esta- 
blished : a black swan, that was kept on the Lake, in the Regent's Park, was 
actually attacked by a posse-comitatus of the white swans, and not <gQing 
quietly into slavery, as might reasonably be expected, was murdered with 
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tcry little ceremooy. Wbo does not see from this, that hostffity between 
Macks and whites is a kw of our nature, and that each colour has a perfect 
right to abuse the other whenever an opportunky may offer ? — But die 
b^ts distance the birds oomplcSely in extravagance ; their birth, fonui 
mode of life, and means of motion, are unlike any thing in this part of the 
globe ; death, after all, is die true leveller of distinctions, for it appears 
that they, at least, die according to the ordinary laws. There is every 
reason to believe that all the indigenous animals of New Holland belong 
to die Marsupian class, and considering the immense variety of the species 
itato whidi this -class is divided, it is not a litde remarkable that it should 
be totally confined to. Australia. The book containing these descriptions 
irresistibly reminded as of the strange fictions of Peter Wilkins ; it is to 
the full as ^itertaining as that ingenious though neglected romance, and 
hsB the additional merit of combining the interest of novelty with the ex- 
actitude of truth. 

Our increasing connection with Australia, where we have already two 
thriving colonies, and where we are now about to establish another, 
venders every iofomsitian connected with it interesting at the present 
moment. The author of die picture has, therefore, very judiciously se- 
lecled, from authentic sources, those practical topics on which settlers are 
most likdy to require information ; he has not, however, adorned them 
with much gnce of didion ; no matter — accuracy in a manual like that 
before us, fully compensates for elegance. It is, indeed, strange that we 
do not oftener seek information about a country to which we export all 
that is honoured and dishonoured in our land, the names of the good and 
the persons of the bad. If the present system of baptising islands, cSpes, 
and rivers, be persevered in, we shall soon have to consult Debrett's 
peeiRage as an elementary treatise on geography, and bind up the red-bo<^ 
with the gazetteers. M creator's chart already forms a convenient refor- 
ente for the names of all who have had a share in the government of the 
admiiulty during the last century. But it is to the state of the convict<- 
setders and their descendants that we would principdUy desire to direct 
public attaition. The moment tibait the term of his punishment is ex- 
pired, the convict shosdd be permitted to -enjoy aM the privileges of a free- 
man ; no unkindly £rown, no jealous suspicion, no contumelious allusions 
to hb former state, dbould be permitted ; he has borne die punishment 
which die laws have apportioned to his crime ; and it is grossly unjust to 
withhold from him the full rights of freedom which he has purchased by 
endurance. The man^^ement of the convicts, while subjected to compul- 
sory labour, merits also the strictest attention ; we are accustomed to 
boast that " Britons never shall be idaves ;** let us not permit them to be 
made so, even when subjected to penal labour ; there may, and there must 
be, some obstinate spirits amongst them, who fulfil die aphorism of 
Horace, and only change the climate when they change their nation. But 
MsideMee ina view country, and the absorbing natare of agricf^tfral em- 
pkiysients, will be foaiid ito ^oduoe a dhr^ge in the minds of most, which 
a jvdkious ttiiaoture <of kindness and firmness may improve to the greatest 
advantage. We are sorry to perceive in die volumes before us, traces of 
tfasa foolish spirit «f party nicknames which has ^en so pernicious in 
every age and country. Jealousies and dislikes soon perish, if diere be 
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Dot a rallying word round which they can assemble ; many a bitter fend 
which would have been an " airy nothing" had it not found " a local habi- 
tation and a name/' has laid the foundation of destructiye wars. It 
appears that some idle officer, who had some pretensions to wit, nicknamed 
the descendants of the convicts currencyj and designated the European 
free-settlers by the more honourable title of sterling ; this was done when 
the currency of the island happened to be greatly depreciated. We really 
think that a more mischievous jest was never made, and would heairtily 
wish that a sudden blister on the tongue had prevented its utterance* 
But though there may be, and indeed are some evils in the management 
of affairs at Sydney, we still look at it as a country rich in hope ; as one 
that will yet rival its eldest sister, and England's eldest dao^htery the 
United States of America. 

On the comparative merits of emigration to Australia and Canada, the 
work before us contains much information ; but it is so scattered, that we 
cannot extract any satisfactory passage. The great superiority of Aus- 
tralia appears to ccmsist in the ground being already cleared, and in the 
vicinity of the settlements to die sea. A very peculiar feature in its 
novel landscape is, the total absence of thickets and brushwood; the 
trees also run to an amazing height before they begin to throw out 
branches ; they are not found in clumps, but standing at considerable dia- 
tances asunder, so as to resemble an ornamental plantation rather, than 
a forest. On the other hand, the woods of America are thick, close, 
filled up with shrubs and underwood in one continuous thickat. The 
Australian settler consequently avoids the hardest and most ungratefiil 
labour of the American. The difference in the voyage is more than com- 
pensated by the avoidance of the immense land aivl river journey from 
Quebec to Upper Canada ; the Australian no sooner quits the vessel than 
he has reached his destination : for ages to come, the setdements will con- 
tinue to belt the coasts, and htde or notbii^ will be done towards colo- 
nizing the interior. The opening of the commerce with India, which 
cannot now be long delayed, will create a great naval activity in the 
Southern Ocean, and though new settlements cannot be supposed likely to 
become manufacturing countries, yet will there be a market provided for 
those articles, in the manufacture of which the colonists may profitably 
employ the season during which his agricultural labours are suspended* 



IDENTITY OF THE RELIGIONS CALLED DRUIDICAL 

AND HEBREW^ &C. 

(12mo. London. John Nimmo.) 

* 

There was, in the reign of Elizabeth, a certain philosopher, who deemed 
that the Chinese history of the world could be identified with that in the 
Pentateuch ; although no single circumstance contained in the one was 
mentioned in the other. Goldsmith has preserved for us a spechnen of 
his argument, in the attempt made to identify Noah and Fohk; thus stands, 
die reasoning:— 
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There are four letters in Noah, and there are four in Fohi. There are 
two syllables in Noah, and two in Fohi. There is no a in Fohi, and that 
sounds like Noah. Finally, of the four letters which compose both, only 
two are different. Therefore Noah was. Fohi, and Fohi, Noah. Q. E. D. 

The author before us seems to have been deeply imbued with a similar 
spirit of identification, and to have wasted much learning and ingenuity 
in an attempt to establish sameness, where every step of his argument 
exhibits a difference. In the first place, he has, all through his work, con- 
founded the religious system revealed by Moses, with the false worship 
into which the Jews were continually falling. He asserts, that, in their 
system, Jehovah Adonoei was only supposed to differ from the pretended ; 
deities of the neighbouring nations in superior power and intelligence, 
which seems to have been the heresy into which the Israelites were so 
prone to fall : but, in the revealed system, it is several times disclosed, in 
the most emphatic terms, that He is the only self-existing being, and 
that there is none else beside him. See Deut. iv. and 35 th verse ; where 
the repetition of the pronoun and emphatic article, adds peculiar force to 
the declension. In the very same section, the author mixes up the cha- 
racteristics of the Sabean and Pantheistic creeds, while describing the 
attributes of Deity, and confounds both with the true notion given by 
revelation. ' FoUowing Dr. CoUyer, he has placed these three doctrines 
into one sentence. He says, God is " the only principle" pantheistic ; the 
^Might of Heaven," Sabean ; and the " Father of all," orthodox. Could 
any sentence be discovered in the whole range of literature, containing 
such a jumble of inconsistencies. In his enumeration of the names given 
to the Deity, the first on which he insists is Baal : now this name is never 
applied to the true God, but '' when the Jews had lapsed into the Sabean 
heresy:" the verse following that which the author has quoted from 
Hosea, distinctly shows that the name is forbidden to be used, because it 
was solely appropriated to the objects of idolatrous worship. In fact, all 
through die Scriptures, we find that the name, Baal]^ is spoken of as dese- 
crated and identified with every thing odious to the Omnipotent. The 
mystic sanctity of the oak amongst die Druids is matter of notoriety ; but 
the proofs that it was similarly venerated by the Hebrews, beat the iden- 
tification of Noah and Fohi sdl to nothing. It appears that Jacob buried 
his dead beneath an oak ; Abraham received visitors beneath the shade of 
that tree ; an oak grew near the spot where the Tabernacle was pitched ; 
and, therefore, an oak was deemed sacred ! There is said to be a family 
in the north of England who are buried in mahogany coffins, sit at church 
in a mahogany pew, and feast their visitors at mahogany tables ; where^ 
fore, this family must be for the future looked upon as the founders of a 
new sect of timber worshippers, in which the ancient oak is superseded 
by mahogany. There is one passage which, from its beauty and novelty, 
particularly attracted our attention, in the remarks made by the author 
on the metempshycosis ; we give it as a sample of the style of the work. 

'^ It is necessary, then, to seek for some elucidation of this doctrine, which shall 
exhibit it in a light agreeable to the recognised ideas of the oriental and occidental 
priesthood. The vulgar notion of metempsychosis had been shown to be incon- 
sistent with the religions of the priests, by whom it was professed; it is, therefore, . 
more than probable, that, by the metempsychosis of Pythagoras and the Druids, 
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was meftnt tboae tucoesiiTe changes throngli wbich the hamaB bo^ ftmm. "Vintf 

it existed as a genii, when the first man drew his hreMih ; a variety M changes en- 
sued till that germ put on the q>ermatic form ; it existed like a Tegelahley devoid of 
feeling, without ammation. A third succession of changes brought it into a foetal 
state, in which it lived like an animal; this change was perfected by birth; and, 
time elapsing, it merged into another, as reason began to dawn : tnen, and not 
before then, man became a living soul. For a short period of years the body 
serves as a habitation for this soul ; but ' there is a time, in which it is aj^einted 
unto man to die,' the body decays, the clay building returns to die dust of tiie 
earthy while the soul experiences a new change. It does not die, nor does it 
sleep ; but, clad in a fresh bod^, fairer than that which it has fefl^ it experieaces 
new pleasiures and sweeter deHghts. A future resurrection ensues, and a firesh 
change is the consequence ; but the body, that is now put on, is not what it once 
was ; we shall be changed, this mortal will put on immortality, this corruptible in- 
corruption. Pleasures, which at present it is not given for us to conceive, wiH 
then brighten the fair landscape of enjoyment, will all but overwhelm the rinng 
spirit wim delight; and if we may believe the enchanting doctrine of the Orientu 
sages, another change will complete the heights of bliss to whieh we shall attain. 
Tms new body will be given to the dust, from whence it came, but the sj^int will 
return to God." p. 58—60. 

We perfectly agree with the author, that traees of the Sabeaop sc^rsd- 
tion are discoverable from the banks of the Gang^ to the shores of the 
Atlantic ; but we are astonished how he can suppose the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion to be in any manner associated with sudb a form of worslnp^ The 
religion given to Israel amid the thunders and l^htniags of Snai was 
completely dissevered from all the idolatrous practices, and absurd areeds, 
with which they were surrounded ; it was fenced round by a host c^ 
ceremonious observances, to mark and preserve the diflerence. 

What then are we to say of a writer who holds that the Jews, whiie 
worshipping Baal, and adoring Jehovah, were still practising the same 
religion. Were they visited by the severest punishment for nodirag ? 
Was it not for desertion of their father's God that they were sent into 
fri^reign lands to weep by the waters of Babylon, where they remembered 
their beloved Zion? The false rehgion into whieh the Jews were soprane 
to fall, was similar to the druidical ; Ibr the cfaaracteristiGs o£ Sabaeism are 
the same all over the world, hut the doctrine taught by Moses was unlAce 
every thing in the ancient world ; it was like a single ray of light, strug- 
gling above the extremity of an horisan of darkness, hut stHl marking t£e 
spot where a future luminary should arise, and fill hesven with his- ^den- 
dour, and earth with the glories of his hrightness. 



HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 

(12mo. WliitUkoc, Treacher, & Co.) 

No one will deny that the Study of History is one of tlie most import- 
ant objects to which the attention of mankind, whether in youth or age, 
can be directed. It shows them man in all circumstances — in all con- 
ditions ; it teUs. them what he has done» and what he has suffexed^ and 
what he has been. It illustrates the strongest principles of our nature, 
and, therefore, it oomes.home to the feelings imd interests of alL The rise 
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and decline of nataona teadb ua lettons of deep importaBce» m tbe oon* 
•ideration of human society. They progress gradually with that principle 
of improvement which is, like the human mind, self-unfolding : then comes 
the growth of dominion, and the growth of wealth ; then the impulse, aad 
the sweep of power : onward the nation goes, untO, into the career of suc^ 
cess, she pours that change of spirit which comes ever with change 
of fortune : the strength from which she sprang consumes itself, and 
soon she is surrounded with all the melancholy splendour of decay; in 
which a strange and inexplicahle, though inherent necessity seems to be 
ftilfiUed. They wax old, even as roan, in their strength, and submit at 
last, to that universal law, from which there is no appeal — ^MoavAxiTT ! 

It is most desirable that youth should be in possession, so far as possible, 
of the learning, which is conveyed by the recital of these things. As their 
acquaintance with them is enlarged, their course of improvement will have 
begun ; it will direct their judgment of men and things, and convey them 
the best lessons of moral and political wisdom. This, if properly pursued, 
will be the effects of such a study. It becomes, then, the instructors of 
of youth to direct it ably and efficiently into the proper channel. It b&- 
comes them to withhold nothing of which there is authentic record; 
not to slur over any portion ; nor to give an account of one party alone. If 
this be not attended to, the pursuit will be thoi^htless, unsatisfiK^ry, 
nay, perverted ; and History will have been recorded for theni in vain* 
We fear that, if inquiry were made, such neglect will be found to have 
existed to a great degree. In schools, much valuable information is, we 
gyre afiraid, withheld: a deep silence is observed in conducting those 
atudies, regarding many of the collateral and connecting links which are, 
in fact, absolutely necessary to the perfect understanding of the great 
chain of causes. Thus, in many instances, diey lose the true connexion 
between cause and effect, which is one of the greatest uses of History. 
They £ul to understand and appreciate what is presented to them, ikur they 
know not all the past collateral events from which it arose ; and are, con* 
aequently, preisented from foraiii^ a just estimate of the future. 

We will mention a few portions of History, which, though usually 
neglected, ought, in our opinion, to form part and parcel of the serious and 
full attention of every youth. 

The early history of Egypt md Assyria is involved in a dark and mys* 
terious ^o«»i, which the feeble and quivering lamps of modern hastoriana 
have in vain attempted to iUummate. The student, tlien, need nc^ be 
solicitous to learn the wondrous exploits of Ninus or Semiramis ; for he 
ought to know that of them we have nothing authentic of satisfactory, 
since the little which we have, is derived from writers of very questionable 
veracil;y. He will have to grope his way until the period of the age of 
Cyrus, when sudden light is thrown upon the gloom. Let him peruse the 
hustory of the successors of Gyms,- by £xr the greatest and most powerful 
eovereigns that had hitherto reigned over the ancient world : he will fiad 
moch of interest, much of sound and enlarged information. The History 
of the Macedonian murderer and madman^ who swept, in twelve years of 
uaeeasing victory, the whole immense range from the Hellespont to the 
Hyphasis, will occupy mudu <^ his attention. The otvertkrow of the 
nawieldy Colossus of the Persian Empire, was an event permanent in its 
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effects, moral and political ; the consideration of it will lead tibe mind to 
larger and larger conclusions. Let him beware, in contemplating this 
period, of the false glosses and deceitful colouring, which ignorance or 
national vanity have thrown around it. He will learn that, when nations 
become gangs of robbers, the worst political evils ensue : successful and 
ambitious guilt and crime become in common parlance — Glory ! Nation 
tyrannises over nation, and a thousand kingdoms are overturned, in order 
that one mighty despotism may rise on their ruins. He, who would 
soundly instruct youth, should remove the false glare from these things : 
the pride, the pomp, the circumstance, — all should be stripped off down 
to the naked deformity. This will surely one day be wholly efiected ; for 
the progress of truth and the improvement of the human mind, must 
ultimately banish tyranny and slavery from the world ! 

The next important epoch is that of the successors of Alexander : and 
we must observe, that diough the attention of youth has been seldom 
directed here, yet it contains, perhaps, brighter lights and deeper shadows, 
more important lessons of historical wisdom, in short, more to satisfy the 
ardent energy and curiosity of youth, than any other epoch of the ancient 
or modern world. The swift and whirling succession of events ; the ex- 
traordinary political connections which were formed ; the terrific contests 
of clashing ambition, and conflicting policy ; the convulsive struggles for 
power ; give a lasting and intrinsic interest and importance to this era, even 
considered abstractedly from all questions of collateral illustration. Strange, 
then, that the fuU consideration of these topics should be withheld from 
youd), or merely presented *' dimly, as through a glass." The rapacious 
cruelty of Perdiccas, the base meanness of Ptolemy, the sordid avarice and 
knavery of Antigonus — all bent to one struggle of vile ambition, seem to 
pass before the eyes of youth, in a dark and mysterious aspect. The 
sternness of their vehemence and vigour, their masterly bol^ess, their 
consummate policy, are all passed by as subjects of little general in- 
terest or utility. This ought not to be. Youth should be put into a full, 
scholar-like, and accurate detail of the events which led to the extinction 
of the family of Alexander, and the alienation of his sceptre. 

The next event is also curious and important. It is the first instance 
of a political coalition between four distant and powerful sovereigns, to 
restore that just balance of power which is essentia to the weal of nations, 
and which had been transgressed and violated by the overgrown and ra- 
pacious tyranny of Antigonus. The movements of Lysimachus, Cassan- 
der, Seleucus, and Ptolemy, ought to be regarded with peculiar care ; they 
led finally to the battle of Ipsus, which completed the overthrow of the 
vast dominions, and formed them into four kingdoms, subsequently 
reduced to three, — Macedon, Syria, and Egypt. These are .all sub- 
jects of vital importance, and ought to receive the strictest attention. He 
may then turn to the rise of the sovereignties in Bactria, Parthia, and Asia 
Minor, which partially broke down the empire of Seleucus : and, next, to 
the overwhelming irruption of the Gauls and barbarians which devastated 
the fairest portions of Greece and Asia. Then comes the golden age of 
Egypt, under Ptolemy Philadelphus, when she gained possession of Lycia, 
Crete, and Caria, and when she stood pre-eminent for wealth and power, 
lettered wisdom and renown. Rome enters the scene — and tyranny stalks 
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abroad. Murder, rapine, a^^ession, successful and uninterrupted, al- 
ternately prevail, until Egypt at lengUi bends to the mighty republic. 

Little is known of Carthage by youth ; yet it was a nation which civilized 
from her cultivated and smiling shores, the rude and barbarous land of 
Spain ; bore arms into the heart of Rome, and dared to dispute with her 
dominion of the world : here also there is matter for deep reflection. 
There is another subject which is not generally treated of — the imme- 
diate cause of the conquest of Magna Graecia ; yet that event] exerted a 
permanent effect in the history of the world. It opened out a large inter- 
course with Sicily : it brought science, literature, philosophy, and the fine 
arts, into immediate collision with martial power, unpolished manners, and 
stern habits. The effect was as might have been expected from the amal- 
gamation of two such races ; and the consideration of this will prove highly 
beneficia]. 

We have enumerated a few of the subjects, the neglect of which has 
ever seemed to us, a material defect in education : but we now proceed 
to a more pleasing task. A work is before us which bids fair, if gene- 
rally adopted, to remedy, in some degree, the evil. Our notice was first 
attracted to it by accidentally meeting with the following passage, which 
we copy from the Introduction. 

" The utility of history depends not on its loading the memory with facts, but on 
its filling the mind with pnnciples. The mere knowledge of the fact, that Jeru- 
salem was taken by Titus, isof uttle value, without the moral lesson wluch the his- 
tory of that event conveys ; it teaches us that perseverance in profligacy and error 
wiU bring certain destruction both on nations and individuals, (for what are nations 
but collections of individu^?) and that depraved morals are usually followed by 
mental blindness. History, ihen, inculcates the inost excellent moral lessons by 
the most powerful means, example. It shows us the follv of submitting to unex- 
amined prejudices and errors, by the pictures it draws of the calamities which such 
illusions have brought down even on the best-intentioned. It exhibits the de- 
formity and unhappy consequences of vice-— it paints the loveliness and advantages 
t^ virtue, by showing that all who have deserved well of their fellow-men, have been 
consecrated by the affections of all succeeding generations. 

These judicious and sensible remarks induced us to examine the book. 
It is written to supply, to a certain extent, the vacancy of which we have 
complained, and the subjects are treated with great fidelity. It is well cal- 
culated for those persons into whose hands it is designed to fall: in it there 
is little profound or deep philosophical remark ; few attempts at a compre- 
hensive generalization of matter ; no dazzling ornament ; but it will be 
found pleasant to read, and easy to understand and remember : it is an 
admirably arranged statement of historical facts, such as we have already 
touched on, concocted vigorously, and in excellent order. The style is 
pleasing and engaging ; the author has selected some agreeable illustra- 
tions, which are very succinct and lively, whilst through it he has inter- 
spersed some useful moral reflections. It has been remarked, that, if to be 
original, it were necessary to be new, originality were at an end. The 
work before us then, in the modified sense of the term, may be called 
original. The author seems to have set himself diligently to the compo- 
sition of this volume, and in a more useful or honourable labour he 
could not have employed his talents. The materials are very various, 
yet they harmonize well, and are prefaced by an introduction, written 
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with ability and judgment. It modestly suggests a new method in the 
pursuit of history, which only needs attention, to be immediately adopted; 
it contains innumerable clever hints, put forward in a style totally free 
from all antithetical prettiness, or pompous pretension. 

" There are in the histories of every nation some great events, which have pro- 
duced permanent changes in their condition ; these are called epochs ; they are 
fbw in number, and are easily retained by the memoir : and all other im* 
portant occurrences may be associated with them, either as having tmded to bring 
about the change, or having followed from it as a necessaiy consequence. If we 
view history in this way, we obtain links of connection between its different parts ; 
or, to adopt a more familiar illustration, we get a favourable spot on which we may 
stand whue we examine the surrounding prospect in detail. The defeat of the 
Persian invasion by the Greeks is an event of the nature we have described ; the 
young student wilJ find in the first chapters of the following work a series of oc- 
currences, combining to show that such an attempt would probably be made, and 
that it would as probably meet with successful resistence. He will observe an 
absolute despotism existing in the East from the earliest period ; a form of govern- 
ment in which the princes were every thing and the people nothing; and he will 
see that, in consequence, patriotic spirit and love of independence did not exist 
among the Asiatic nations. This simplified the business of a conqueror, and faci- 
litated the establishment of extensive empire : the invader met no enemy except 
in the battle-field ; when the army of the monarch was vanquished, his kingdom 
was likewise subdued. There existed no population tenacious of their rights, who 
would combat the foreigner step by step and inch by inch; there was seldom 
strong personal attachment to the sovereign; to the interests of the country there 
was none. The ease with which such a mighty empire as that of Persia was 
erected must have induced Daritis Hystaspes to believe his power irresistible ; and 
when he looked at Greece, whose haughty insults provoked his wrath, and whose 
favourable situation for commerce excited his cupioity, he naturally imagined that 
he could seize on that country with very little more trouble than Cambyses had 
experienced in the conquest of Egypt While every thing in the East thus di- 
rectly tended to encourage the invasion, every occurrence in the West had as 
strong a tendency to generate a spirit of desperate resistance. We see from the 
accoimt of the heroic ages of Greece, that, from the earliest ages, that country was 
divided into several petty states, whose frequent wars kept up a spirit of valour 
among the population; we observe, too, in them, as in all the descendants of 
Gomer, or Celtic tribes, a love of adventure and perilous enterprise, encouraged by 
die songs and praises of the poets. Above all, we find that the mass of the popu- 
lation had at least a nominal interest in the government, and despised as slaves 
those who were subject to the uncontrouled will of a single master. When these two 
lines of study meet in a point at the field of Platea, we feel as if we had anticipated the 
event, as if we could have told the Persian that the elements were less usefrd auxi- 
liaries to the Scythians than patriotism and freedom were to the Grecians. 

' After some similar remarks, on the attainment of universal empire by 
the Romans, the author proceeds : 

- " The third and most important object of contemplation to which we would direct 
the student's attention is, the establishment of the present order of things on ihe 
ruins of the Roman empire. An old French author quaintly compares the view of 
this subject to what we witness in the theatre. ** The splendid drama of the 
Greeks and Romans is at an end, — the curtain falls; for a loiig time I am confounded 
by the rioters in various parts of the house, at length the curtain rises again, but 
with scenery and story so new and so different that the first act of the play is over 
before I can discover its tendency or its meaning." Adopting this illustration, let 
us endeavour to discover from the first act the puipose and design of the. entire. 
The feudal form of government, the romantic principles of chivalry, and ilie intro- 
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duetion of re^<Mi8 motives to war, have no parallel in the annals of former ages. 
In the crusades, all these are developed in their fidlest strength; and the history of 
these wars, independent of its great interest, is valuable for its exhibition of the 
elements which have led to the present established system in Europe. The feudal 
system was a severe but necessary discipline, to prepare for the moral renovation of 
Europe. Unfitted for an advanced state of society, it contained within itself the 
elements of change, but at the same time it possessed an inert force which pre> 
served it from the dangers of sudden revolution, and rendered the change benefi- 
cial by making it gradual. In the era of the crusades we discover commerce gra- 
dually creating a new and valuable order of society-— the mercantile or middle class; 
Venice, Genoa, and the Hans towns, encreasing the relations between the different 
European countries, and creatiug a monied interest that would be a powerful rival 
to the landed proprietary. The history of this period also shows us the power of 
the clergy continually increasing, and their ambition stimulated to new usurpations 
by every successive trimnph ; but we may also discover the dawnings of that re- 
sistance to their power which in a later age established the principles of the Refor- 
mation, and not only created a new and better system, but materially benefitted the 
old. Combining the history of the crusades with that of commerce, the student 
will be able to trace out the elements which have generated the present form of 
European society. » » ♦ 

'' The most important lesson we can deduce from these views, is to avoid confi- 
dence in our own precipitate opinions, and to respect the sentiments of others, even 
when they do not coincide wiui our own. The most common error of youth, is the 
ardour with which it embraces some hasty notion, without inquiry or examination ; 
the vehemence with which it asserts crude opinions, and its absolute intolerance of 
difference of sentiment. But history is replete with lessons of humility; it 
shows that no strength of genius, no depth of learning, have been sufficient to 
preserve even the greatest men from error, and it teaches us, in addition, that truth 
and rectitude advance modestly and slowly, while violence has been always used to 
propagate falsehood and imposture." 

The early part of this volume is devoted to narrations of events on which 
we have little authenticity to rely ; and we have also a few of the fabulous 
legends of the older time. An acquaintance with these fables is neces- 
sary ; for they form the basis of many poetical allusions, which would be 
otherwise incomprehensible. Hence they are not misplaced in the present 
work ; though we think that the author might have drawn a clearer dis- 
tinction between the fabulous and authentic; young minds are easily 
deceived into belief. The chapter on Grecian poetry will enable its 
readers to form a tolerably accurate notion of the style of each principal 
poet, and also of the general nature and condition of the art. There is 
an omission here, for which it is strange to account ; no mention is made 
of the Greek prose writers ; this will be looked to, we trust, in a future 
edition. A chapter is given to tlie account of the feudal system. The 
rise and progress of that extraordinary polity is, in every way, an impor- 
tant subject of study. Its effects on government and society were so 
extensive, that we think more space should have been devoted to it, and 
to the changes which gradually consumed and finally overthrew it, when 
its institutions settled, afler the lapse of ages, into the " free constitution 
of England, the firm monarchy of France, and the federal union of 
Germany.*' 

A slight account of chivalry is given, sufficient to enable the reader to 
form an opinion of that institution, which certainly first disclosed the germs 
of a refined civilization. He will find much to condemn, but he will also 

q2 
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find much to approve. It caused a greedy thirst for renown, a careless- 
ness of personal exposure, which were joined, in many instances, to an 
effeminate and fastidious delicacy. However, a certain moral elevation 
and dignity of thought, was assuredly introduced ; with that bravery, and, 
above all, respect for engagements, which are essential in civilized and 
humane society. 

Eight chapters are devoted to an account of the Crusades ; and the 
reader will do well to pause in considering those events, about which so 
much absurdity has been lavished. . He roust view them in their true 
character, if an impartial and unprejudiced judgment is exerted. They 
were expeditions, set on foot by the madness of exterminating bigotry 
and vile persecution, and they introduced into Europe the most pernicious 
and deadly errors. Was it for this that Godfrey of Bouillon murdered his 
thousands, and Richard of England his tens of thousands ? It has been 
said, that civilization was promoted ; we assert that it was not. True, 
they might have nourished an acquaintance, intimate and friendly, with 
the polished and refined communities of the East, — but no, they were too 
busy in the madness of ruthless war, to bestow a serious gaze on the proud 
civilization, which so eminently characterized that refined people. Europe 
had no occasion for those expeditions ; they related, in no respect, to their 
own fraternity of nations ; they bore, in no degree, on their present or 
future well-being. Our author has given a spirited account of this stirring 
period, and introduced at the close some sensible reflections. A passage 
might be selected from this portion of the work, as a good specimen of the 
neat and vivid style in which his narrations are conducted. The account 
of the landing of Richard at Acre forms a perfect picture. 

'' The spectacle that this bay presented on the morning of Richard's arrival, was 
perhaps the most interesting and magnificent that the world had hitherto produced. 
On the walls of Acre stood a garrison that for twenty-two months had resisted the 
imited efforts of the crusaders, witnessing the arrivid of a navy that surpassed all 
the fleets of the period in the beauty of its equipments, and the excellence of its 
management. In the plain was assembled the noblest and bravest of Europe's 
chivahy, who were both besiegers and besieged for a long period, and who looked 
forward to this new aid as the certain means of delivering tiiem fh)m their embar- 
rassments, and securing their triumph. On the remote hills that hemmed in the 
Christian camp, were the dusky forms of the Saracens, with their. Tartar and Arab 
auxiliaries, who had come from their distant deserts to follow the banners of their 
beloved hero, Saladin. 

There were men firom the wilds where the deatii-wind sweeps; 
There were spears fium the hills where the lion sleeps ; 
There wefe bows (bom the sands where the ortrich runs; 
For tiie horn of the desert had called its sons 
To the battles of the West 

" Richard landed amidst the loudest acclaims of the Christian army, and wild 
cries of defiance from the Mahommedan hordes." 

A succinct and tolerably fiuth^l account is given of the commerce of 
India, and the subsequent British connection therewith. These are subjects 
certainly worth attention ; but we think that the '* British Commerce and 
Manufactures " could have been well spared : it is much too limited and 
scanty. We turn from it with pleasure, to the ** British Bic^aphy," 
which will be i^enerally thought the best part of the work. Here we 
must remark, that the author has displayed great industry and acuteness. 
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The sketches are severally distinct and faithful, and present a judicious 
digest of human character. Some curious facts are given, concerning the 
doing and suffering of martyrs, who fell among the passions of their times. 
There are some omissions among the characters of the Revolution ; this 
we regret, for they were the great saviours of the Constitution ; men who 
ought to live ** familiar in our mouths as household names." 

In conclusion, we do most earnestly implore those to whom the im- 
portant care of youth is directed, to look to the gross imperfections which 
generally pervade their system. To this subject we intend to return on 
some future occasion, and, in the mean time, we say to youth — study 
history : it is one of the best and noblest employments of human learning. 
Study it diligently — things transitory and things eternal are recorded for 
you there. Observe how old systems pass away, and new ones arise : 
look at the two largest and oldest families of mankind, they are degenerate; 
turn to the " rude barbarians," and " feudal warriors of the west," they 
are civilized and progressing in every art which can dignify or adorn 
human nature. Thus it will be seen, that humanity has not, alas ! made 
general rapid strides, but that one nation merely occupies the place which 
another has held before. Place yourselves among the ruins of Thebes or 
Babylon, of Athens or Rome, and in the profaned relics which lie around 
you, much of valued instruction will be afforded. Observe how darkness 
falls on nations, how their lights are trampled out by barbarians ; then the 
struggle and confusion, until they begin again to emerge slowly from 
barbarism to civilization ; from disorder to tranquillity ; from poverty to 
wealth; from ignorance to knowledge. Truly, there are lessons here 
which- ought to conduce, more than aught else, to the good of mankind : 
let the pursuit, then, of such learning, bq complete and extensive. We 
cannot conclude better than in the words of the Roman orator : — " Haec 
studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res omant, 
adversis solatium et perfugium praebent ; delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris : pemoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur." 



ON THE NATURE AND SEAT OF PULMONARY TUBERCLES. 

Translated from AndraVs Clinique Medicale. 

When several lobules of the lungs are inflamed in different degrees, in such a 
manner as to be distinguished by their colour and consistence from those sur- 
rounding them, we sometimes find in the midst of the diseased lobules very small 
whitish points, some formed of a liquid matter, resembling a small drop of pus, and 
like it, easily raised by the back of the scalpel passed lightly over them ; others are 
of a firmer consistence, the matter of which they are formed appearing to have 
passed from a liquid to a solid state : before arriving at this last condition it as- 
sumes the aspect called tuberculous; or, in other words, it consists of a small 
round mass of a yellowish white colour, and remarkably apt to crumble, as if the 
molecules of which it was composed, having been originally separated by a liquid 
matter, had, as yet, gained but little cohesion. The lobules, in which these wnite 
points appear, present not merely the various appearances of ordinary inflammation, 
out occasionally we have seen them really infiltrated with a yellow serosity, and 
pitting on pressure like cedomatous parts. This peculiar alteration, the cedematous 
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condition of the lungs with the formation of tuberculous points, is, according to 
our observation, more common around the tubercles in the horse than in man. 
Of course, we would not be understood that this state is always followed by the 
formation of tubercles ; for, in several cases where the limgs have been thus infil- 
trated, there were no traces of them. 

Sometimes on the surface, or within the lobule, we observe only very small 
points, almost microscopic ; at other times they increase and unite together, till at 
length the whole lobule seems entirely composed of them. Hence accrues a large 
white mass, termed tuberculous, which is nothing more than a lobule progressively 
invaded by these white points. This was very readily ascertained in a case we 
lately saw, where each diseased lobule was exactly circumscribed by the interlobular 
cellular tissue, thicker and more apparent than usual, but exempt from all appear- 
ance of tubercle. At another time, on the contrary, the spaces ordinarily occupied 
by this same cellular tissue are partly filled with whitish matter which does not 
extend into the lobules, and which, from the arrangement of this tissue, makes a 
track of concrete pus around those lobules which remain sound. We may, how- 
ever, lay it down as a general principle that when these last are affected, the 
former, which surrounds and envelopes them, will be equally so. 

This cellular tissue is to each lobule what the pleura is to the lungs. The most 
frequent alteration of the interlobular cellular tissue consists of a i«ddish infiltra- 
tion, such as exists at the commencement of certain inflammations : in the midst 
of this we notice the tubercles under the form of very small white isolated points. 
At another time a whole lobe is uniformly inflamed, and you can neither dis- 
tinguish the limits of each particidar lobule nor the interlobular tissue. But often, 
in this large piece of hepatized parench3rma, we may distinguish a greater or 
smaller number of white points like those which we have described, and of 
different degrees of consistence. In a case which lately occurred, we were well as- 
sured, that the matter which constitutes these white points was enclosed in the 
minute ramifications of the Bronchia, at the part Where we may suppose they are 
about to join the air-cells. What is also remarkable in this case is, that the inf&> 
rior lobes of the two lungs were inflamed in different degrees. On the right side, 
the inflammation was recent, and the substance of the lung only hepatized, and of 
reddish colour ; without any appearance of the white points, or any trace of tuber- 
cles. On the left, it was of older date, the parenchyma of the lobe was indurated, 
and grey, presenting a great number of the white points, some liquid, like a small 
drop of pus, others firmer, and increasing, by degrees, to the rank of tubercles. 

In these diflerent cases, what may we consider as the origin, the primordia of 
tubercles? Nothing, if it be not a secretion of matter, which seems to act indif- 
ferently, in the last branches of the Bronchia and the vesicles in which they end, 
or in the cellular tissue interposed between them, or in that which separates the 
lobes : this matter appears to be primitively liquid, and solidifies at an uncertain 
time after its secretion, becoming a tubercle. Is then every one formed in this 
manner? — Before coming to this conclusion, and passing it into a law, let us see if 
we can find any cases where they appear to have another mode of primitive forma- 
tion. 

In several individuals who have suffered from Chronic Bronchitis, in a more or 
less intense form, we have found scattered throughout the parenchjrmatous sub- 
stance of the lungs small round or elongated bodies of a reddish or a gre3rish 
coloiu", sometimes soft, at others hard, and even cartilaginous. These bodies were 
seen in a healthy as well as in a diseased lung. Their number is veiy variable, 
sometimes we find only five or six scattered in the whole extent of the lungs, at 
others they are innumerable : these are the bodies, which when grey and of a cai> 
tilaginous hardness, constitute the pulmonary granulations, so well described by 
Bayle, in his account of their exterior form. Laennec has lately published an opi- 
nion, that they are the first step in the formation of tubercles ; this idea is chiefly 
founded on the fact, that in the centre of them, we often see a white point, which 
denotes the time when, according to Laennec^ they become transformed into mill- 
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ary tubercles. We may object to this, that the granulations are very frequently 
developed in the inferior lobes of the lung, and, consequently, if they were destined 
to become tubercles^ we do not see why caverns should not exist as often at the 
base as at the summit of the lung. It is true that in the little bodies of which we 
are speaking, white points are often noticed; but we have shown that they are not 
always in the centre, as Laennec has said ; but are observed indifferently in all 
parts of the granulation; they are often, for example, found at the periphery before 
they occupy the centre : besides,, if the granulations described by myle, were 
nothing more than incipient tubercles, we ought to meet with them, sometimes at least, 
previous to the formation of the miliary, in other organs, but this has never been 
seen either in the parenchyma, or on the surface of the membranes. The smallest 
rudiment of tuberculous matter which we have met with in these different parts 
has always been presented in the shape of white points, very different from pulmo7 
nary granulations. In the intestines, indeed, beside these white points, we often 
find little round bodies of a greyish colour, similar to the pulmonary granulations 
of Bayle ; but they are evidently the follicles more or less developed, as we shall 
prove elsewhere. As to the granulations met with on the serous membranes, 
M. Chomel has already remarked that there is no similarity, save in the name, 
between them and the pulmonary granulations. (Diet, de Medicine, en 18 vols. 
Art. Granulations.) The grey and hard seems to us to be only one of the forms 
in which these bodies appear, we often find them red and more or less soft; when 
separated from the surroundmg parenchyma, we see several united in clusters, or 
strings. We may assure ourselves by an attentive examination, that those which 
are white or grey, and of a cartilaginous hardness, have been red and soft. In 
either of these states, we find, but not always, these white points within them ; 
often too they are partially black. If there is any organ in the body with which 
we can compare these bodies in their different states, when they have been sepa- 
rated by a careftd dissection from the parts around, it is undoubtedly with the lym.- 
phatic ganglions in their healthy conditions, or more especially when innamed.* 
The analogy is particularly striking in the horse, where the greater size of the 
objects gives a better opportunity of studying them : when red and soft they look 
exactly like little lymphatic glands acutely inflamed; when grey and harder, (the 
granulations of Bayle,) they resemble these same glands chronically inflamed. 
In these we often see the tuberculous matter deposited, under the form of little 
isolated points, which by degrees multiply and luiite together in such a manner, 
that the lymphatic ganglions resemble nothing so closely as a large tubercle; 
indeed, this is absolutely the same manner in which the white points in the pul- 
monary granulations appear and develope themselves. It is no objection to this 
that anatomy cannot demonstrate these ganglions in their healthy state, for there 
are l3rmphatic vessels in the lungs, and where they are, observation teaches us that 
under the influence of inflammation the glands become developed, though previ- 
ously they did not exist, or at least were not visible. Indeed the aspect of these 
granulations, and more especially their analogy with the mesenteric ganglions, 
which enlarge and form tubercles after Chronic Enteritis, seem naturally to lead us 
to .dmitTS they are lymphatic glands. This opinion, moreover, h velor ancient: 
Morton had long ago conjectured^ that tubercles originated in enlargements of the 
glands of the lungs. This same opinion we find in M. Portal's Treatise on Pul- 
monary Phthisis, and again, lately, M. Broussais has given it the confirmation of 
his great talent: so that, at present, there are but three opinions in France relative 
to the nature of pulmonary granulations : the one party, with Bayle, regard them 
as an accidental formation, sui generis, bearing no resemblance to any tlung in the 
healthy state ; others, with Laennec, likewise consider them as an accidental for- 
mation, but not differing essentially from tubercles, and being the first step in their 

* Let those who are desirous of verifying these assertions, take care properly to isolate the granulatioDB 
from the tissue' which surrounds them ; for their aspect is very ditferent then from that which they preset 
when we are content to eKMninr them on the sur&ce of a cut made in the lung. 
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growth ; the last, fc^owing M. Broiusaia, say, that diey are enlaigcd lymphalie 
glands. 

Attentive observation has induced us not to admit any cne of these dme opi- 
nions on the nature of puhnonary granuhitions : according to oar notiods, diey are 
not accidental formations, neither are they lymphatic gangliaiis, however like 
them they may sometimes appear. So long, indeed, as we were oootaited to 
examine them, hy cutting the lung in slices, and then diasecting Ihem fiom the 
surrounding tissue, were we strongly inclined, from their similarity, to r^ard 
them as lymphatic ganglions ; yet nevertheless, we felt this was but a simple eon- 
jecture, which should not be rejected without examination, but would becMiie a 
certainty, if^ on throwing injection into the lymphatic vessels of the famgs, any 
bad penetrated into th<»egnmulatioi», in the«mie way.. Udoeainto the lymphatie 
ganglions. 

We sought then for another method of investigatioD, we set ouraelves to isolate 
a certain number of pulmonary lobules, without cutting them, without altering 
their texture in any way. And this is what we observed in an individual aflfected 
with chronic bronchitis, whose hmgs contained both tnberdes and enuiulatioDs in 
all their different stages, from that where diey are red and soft to uat where they 
are white and hard as cartilage : several lobules, at some points, no longer pre- 
sented any trace of the aiivcells of which they are composed, and, instead of them, 
we observed the following appearances:— 1st. a uniform red colour without any 
increase of consistence ; 2^y. a green or greyish colour, and the firmness in- 
creased. It was very evident in both these instances, that the air which ought to 
fill the vesicle was displaced by a fluid, so that either the vesicle itself was dis- 
tended with it, or it was efiused into the intermediate cellular tissue, compressing 
instead of distending the vesicle. In the first instance, the fluid resembled Uood, 
in the second, a serositY more or less pure. 3rdly, at other parts we noticed the 
same arrangement of the vesicles, the same opaci^, the same discoloration, and 
a variaole increase of fimmess, even to a cartilaginous hardness ; which ]aat was 
where they were of a greyish or whitish tint, often mixed widi a black colour. 

These Afferent states are manifestly nothing more than inflammation of a certain 
number of vesicles, which unite in thousands to form a simple lobule. While they 
are not cut into, they present a smooth sur&oe, not at all resemUing granulations ; 
but if an incision is made in the intermediate points to the inflamed portions, and 
not fiurfrom them, a new aspect is presented; the healthy vesicles are scarcely cut, 
before they become emptied of the air they contain, by the power of the contrac- 
tility of their tissue they necessarily close upon themselves, and become efiaoed : 
the inflamed portion then remains isolated, and (what is well worthy of attention 
and quite natural) presents itself under the form of round or oblong bodies, which 
differ in colour and consistence, according to the degree of the inflammati<m. 
When grey and hard^ they are evidently the pulmonary granulations of Bayle. 

We apprehend, indeed, that every time we cut a lung affected with this kind of 
partial inflammation, in some measure vesicular, of which we are writing, it would 
give rise to these granulations, just as they are produced by cutting a lobule pre- 
viously isolated. Let us take two lobules, which, when touched externally, feel 
unequally hard and like each other ; cut the one, and you will find these granu- 
lations varying in size, consistence, and form : separate we other by a careful di»- 
section from tne cellular tissue, which divides it from the neighbouring lobules, and 
you will have no granulations, you will only find some points of the lobule dif* 
fering from the rest in colour, consistence, and the annihilation of the vesicles. 

Thus, then, we look upon the granular phthisis of Bayle simply as the result of a 
great number of partial vesicular inflammations, in the midst of the substance of 
the lung. These inflammations may be so multiplied, that the granulations they 
produce, when we have cut into the lung, may touch and be confounded together 
in such a way that the pulmonary parenchyma may appear to be uniformly indu- 
rated. But this is merely an appearance, and, after an attentive examination, it 
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\% easy to convince oneself^ that between ihe granulations, the puhnonary paren- 
chyma is in its healthy state, or, at any rate, is not indurated. It is singmar, that 
BO much has been said about these granulations while they are grey and nard, and 
yet no one, to our knowledge, has mentioned them in their red and soft stats : yet 
it is only by studying them in this, their first condition, that we can gain correct 
notions of their true nature. We ourselves can perceive in them nothing but a 
shade of the granulated appearance which a hepatized lung assumes. Again, need 
we say, that the symptoms pointed out by Bayle, as characteristic of granular 
phthisis, are those which we should expect €L priori, as diagnostic of the simulta- 
neous existence of a great number of partial inflammations of the lungs, such as 
excessive dyspnoea and frequent haemoptysis. As we have seen tuberculous 
matter form in the midst of a lobule inflamed throughout, so if one point only be 
inflamed, it is more especially here that the matter will be deposited. 

It sometimes happens that there is a tubercle in the midst of a lobule, which 
appears perfectly healthy. But has no congestive or irritative action preceded its 
formation ? Before answering this question, let us remember, that we have often 
found in the different viscera abscesses surrounded by a very healthy tissue, and 
yet we had no difficulty in allowing them to be the result of an inflammatory 
action; we even bring them forward as proofs of its previous existence: because 
we do not perceive any inflammation around a tubercle, we have no right to con- 
clude that it never existed, and we shall see hereafter how far symptoms do or do 
not justify this conclusion. 

In the different cases we have passed in review, the tuberculous matter is always 
presented to us as the simple product of secretion ; orieinally liquid, it afterwaids 
solidiiies by a sort of concretion, [cristallisation,) as tne more fluid particles are 
absorbed. In this product, likewise, there are neither vessels, ducts, nor fibres ; 
nothing, in fact, wnich could give any notion of organization : it seems to us, 
therefore, that it presents an imperfect idea of its nature and mode of formation 
to designate it under the name of accidental tissue. It offers, in truth, none of 
the characters by which anatomists distinguish a tissue. But if a tubercle is not a 
tissue, why, whenever it is developed, does it always assume nearly the same form, 
that is, the round one? It may be replied to this objection, that it must neces- 
sarily be the form of every secreted flmd, which is equally pressed on all sides, 
thus, with some exceptions, which depend on local circumstances, and more espe- 
cially on inequality of pressure, abscesses generally take a rounded form. 

The formation of tubercles by secretion being admitted, we may go a step fur- 
ther, and inquire, if it is not in a peculiar tissue that this kind of morbid secretion 
takes place. We think not : on tne contrary, we believe every tissue that is sus- 
ceptible of inflammation and suppuration, may secrete this tuberculous matter. In 
the lungs, in particular, experience shows that this matter may be produced 
equally ; 1st. On the surface of the mucous membrane of the aii^passaffes, whether 
in the bronchia or in the air cells ; 2dly. In the cellular tissue, which unites the 
different parts of the lungs together. 

M. Magendie,* and, after him, M. Cruveilhier,t have published an opinion 
that the tuberculous matter may be formed in the extreme branches of the bron- 
chia : the following case seems to us strikingly to confirm this. During the month 
of May, 1825, we, with M. Dupuy, opened the body of a glandered horse. The 
membrane of the nasal fossae presented traces of chronic inflammation with tu- 
bercles, the lungs were also in the same state, and at the superior part of one of 
them was a large cavity, whence escaped a quantity of purulent fluid matter, in 
which were suspended many white dots, so similar to the matter which commonly 
fills tuberculous excavations of the lunes either in man or in the horse, that every 
body present thought at first, as we did, that this point of the lung was one vast 
cavern; but we were soon undeceived, for, having given issue to aQ the matter 
contained in it, we recognized in its walls all the characters of a bronchial tube, 
chronically inflamed: it was, in reality, a bronchial tube considerably dilated. 

• Journal de Phyiiologie £xperimentale, Tome I. f Medicine Pntiqiie, &c., fiMoicnh-piwuer. 
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On its mucous membrane were many ulceradons, and at the bottom of them were 
numerous fragments of corroded ccui;ilage, rising up like ridges with points: several 
of the smaller bronchia, which ramified from this, had undergone a similar alte- 
ration, and were filled with solid clots of a white friable matter, which gave way 
imder the finger, like coagulated milk, and might truly be considered as the type 
of tuberculous matter ; these bronchia did not communicate with any other exca- 
vation. Thus, in this case, it was very evident that the tubercle had been the 
product of a secretion, and that this was formed on the surface of the ulcerated 
and disorganized mucous membrane. But wherefore should not the same phe- 
nomena, which take place in the larger air tubes also ha{^n in those of smaller 
dimensions, in the capillanr branches, and even in the air cells themaelvesy which 
are but a continuation of them, or, if you please, an ezpaanon?* In some cases, 
indeed, we may assure ourselves in the horse or even in man, that a matter very 
similar to small miliaiy tubercles is contained in the finer ramifications of the bron- 
chia when we cut the hmg. This can only be shown while the tuberculous matter 
is in its incipient state, that is to say, fluid or semi-fluid, when the facility with 
winch we can express it by simple pressure from the cavity containing it, allows us 
to recognize in this one of the bronchial tubes. But this cannot be d<me afterwords, 
on account of the great difficulty experienced in extracting the tuberculous nuiss 
without tearing the parts. 

Such is, according to our ideas, one of the organic elements of the hmsB, in 
which may be found tuberculous matter, but it may also be formed elsewhere : 
thus, we have already cited facts to prove that it may likewise be secreted in the 
interlobular cellular tissue, and if this is granted, it wiU follow, that this may take 
place in the cellular tissue, which, in the interior of each lobule, is at once the 
connecting medium between the vessels, nerves, and bronchial ramifications ; for, 
it is a well established law, that the diseases of a tissue should be the same in its 
different parts, unless its structure is accidentally modified. Shall we give ex- 
amples of tubercles formed and reaUy secreted, like pus in diflerent parts of this 
same cellular tissue ? We have seen tuberculous matter irregularly deposited be- 
tweeen the muscular fasciculi in the arm of an individual, which had been the seat 
of large and long standing abscesses. We would, especially, call to mind an im- 
portant fact, which every one must have seen who has opened the bodies of many 
children. In them encephalic tubercles are as common as they are rare in the 
adult. Indeed, in several these tubercles are not seated in the brain itself; very 
often, for example, we have seen the convolutions of the cerebellum separated, 
folded back, but not actually invaded by depots of tuberculous matter, which had 
their seat in the very vascular cellular tissue, forming one of the meninges, under 
the name of pia mater. And here, again, we may convince ourselves of the cor- 
rectness of our opinion, regarding tubercles as the product of a secretion, — as pus 
of a peculiar nature. In truth, more than once, we have been able to see the 
matter commonly termed tuberculous, at first nodiing more than a purulent fluid 
infiltrating the pia mater, then becoming solid, and cnanging its an>ect by degrees 
to that of tubercle. In an adult, where the serous membranes of the chest and 
abdomen were covered with false membranes, with depots of small tuberculous 
masses, they were likewise found in the pia mater under the arachnoid covering 
the convexity of the hemispheres, but as yet in an incipient state. At several 
points, indeed, were simple drops of a fluid matter, of true pus, at other parts 
this had assumed a firmer consistence, and seemed by degrees to take on an aspect 
like the tubercles, found in the £Edse membranes lining the pleura, pericardium, 
and peritoneum. It is to be observed in this case, where there were also tubercles 
in the kings, it seemed as if inflammation had a disposition to terminate in the 
fcHrmation of tubercles. In individuals otherwise disposed, the matter, secreted 
from an inflamed serous membrane, will continue like ttie pus of a common phleg- 
mon ; in some it is only a serosity, whilst in others again it is transformed into a 

« On the nature and arrangement of these air cells, consult the beautiful plates and text of the work (^ 
B ci we ma : De ftbiica pulauunun caaanentatio. 
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solid matter, which wiH become a fibronfl mass, a cartilaginoua concretion, a pe* 
trefaction, &c. 

But it is not improbable that in some few cases the tuberculous matter may form 
originally in the lymphatic glands in the interior of the lungS) previously tumified. 
Had M. Broussais, guided by analogy with what happens in the mesenteric 
ganglions after an attack of enteritis, been content to say, that sometimes also 
the lymphatic glands of the lungs inflame, become apparent by the tumefacticn 
they undergo, and at length form tubercles after an attack of bronchitis; this 
would have been a very probable opinion: but when M. Broussais generalised 
this idea, when he laid it down that pulmonary tubercles always have their seat in 
the Ijrmphatic system of the respiratory organs, he put forth an idea, which seems 
to us in contradiction with what observation teaches relative to the manner in 
which tubercles are formed, either in the lungs, or indeed, in any other organ. We 
again repeat it, the enlargement of the lymphatic ganglions of the lungs may be 
the starting point in a certain number of cases of pulmonary tubercles ; but there 
is a great deal of difference between a case simply possible, and a case proved. 
As to the lymphatic vessels themselves, we have seen them (twice only) filled with 
a matter having the appearance of tuberculous ; whatever may be the inference 
drawn from them, their rarity induces us to relate them here. 

Case 1st — The lymphatic vessels on the surface of the Inngs filled with a matter re- 
sembling tuberculous. 

A bricklayer, aged 25, died of Chronic Pericarditis, March 12, 1825 ; he had not any 
symptom implicating the lungs except a cough during the lost four months. At the base (kT 
one of the lungs was a circumscribed sanguineous infiltration, (pulmonary apoplexy,) 
which occupied a space somewhat less than that of a small apple ; near this was a tuber- 
culous mass as large as a walnut, at different points of which were small red spots, owing 
probably to the tissue infiltrated by blood, in the midst of which it seemed to have been 
developed : around the part where this was, a lymphatic vessel went ofi^, creeping' between 
the pulmonary tissue and the pleura, and ceasing to be visible not far from the bronchial 
ganglions ; it was tortuous, and presented in its track granulations, like a string of beads, 
of a gre^sh white; we should say, of small lymphatic glands placed at intervals like 
swellings on the course of the vessel. On cutting into them, we perceived that they were, 
awing to the presence of a white concrete matter, collected in clots on the interior of the 
lymphatic ; from space to space its walls presented an unusual thickening, and at the same 
time, a loss of transparency : at first sight, before dissection, these swellings bore a very 
striking resemblance to small miliary tubercles. They were likewise found in great 
numbers within the same Inng, but the opposite had no lesion, except several small patches 
of pulmonary apoplexy, without any trace of tubercle. 

Case 2nd. — Matter bearing a tuberculous appearance found in the lymphatic vessels of 
the lungs, and of other parts, and also in the thoracic duct. 

A woman, affected with cancer of the uterus, died at La Charity in the month of August, 
1824. The external surface of both lungs was streaked with a great many white lines, 
having exactiy the arrangement of lymphatic vessels filled with mercury. These numerous 
lines were really these vessels filled with a whitish concrete matter, of a moderate consis- 
tence, and giving way beneath the finger. We easily traced several of them to the bron- 
chial ganglions, tumified and degenerated into a greyish white substance, grating beneath 
the scalpel. The interior of both lungs, especially the left, likewise contained several of 
them, like white threads and swollen at intervals. Sometimes they were single, sometimes 
collected t<^ether in smaller or larger quantities, representing a kind of plexus, like that, 
which, in certain animals, supplies the place of lymphatic ganglions. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that we did not find in any part of the lungs any thing resembling tubercles. 
But the absorbent vessels of this organ were not the only diseased part of the lymphatic 
system ; several of the inguinal ganglions, altered in texture like the bronchial, sent off 
vessels distended with a limpid colourless serosity, and presented, from space to space, 
white points, which might be removed by slight pressure ; the matter forming them seems 
then to have been only contained in the cavity of the vessels ; indeed, a slight incision 
having been made in them, it spontaneously slipped ont, in consequence of the elasticity of the 
vessel containing it, and presented the same appearance as that found in the lung. The 
lymphatic ducts thus dbtended with whitish clots in small round masses, or in cylindrical 
^eces, were readily traced under the crural arch to the pelvis into the midst of an enormous 
cancerous mass, which was in front of the bodies of the lumbar vertebrse ; the thoiaejc diict 
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disengaged itielf from the midst of this, opposite the last dorsal vertebra. In three or four 
places this canal was very much distended and blocked up with the same kind of matter 
which had filled the lymphatics. It had formed here in masses, some as large as a hasel 
nut, and as in the vessels, was contained in the cavity of the canal, without having any sort 
of connection with its dssue. 

Was the' foreign matter of tuberculous appearance, found in these two indivi- 
duals in a part of the lymphatic system, brougnt into it by absorption, or originally 
formed in it, — secreted there? Shall we find in these facts a proof in favour of the 
pinion which places the seat of tuberculous affections in the lymphatic system ? 
Formerly these complaints were attributed to an alteration in me ijrmph : doubt- 
less, it was very improper to be always looking at this, vdthout considering the 
state of the solids ; but we are certain that there is a peculiar disposition of the 
economy, in which every fluid accidentally secreted has a singular propensity to 
assume the particular appearance which constitutes strumous pus or the matter 
termed tuberculous. Hence, particular therapeutic indications. 

If then, as we have attempted to show, pulmonary tubercles are the result of 
a morbid secretion, it follows, that an action must have taken place, more or less 
analogous to that which occurs in every secretory organ : all that we are able to 
learn of physiological secretions is, that they are a more considerable demand on 
the blood and on the vitality ; in other words a congestion, which operates on the 
secreting organ ; this is an incontestible fact Nutrition, properly so called, which 
is but another mode of secretion, can only take place tmder the influence of this 
same active congestion : thus, to give a palpable example, when cartilage is about 
to become bone, it first receives the red part of the blood, it is injected, it is tlie 
seat of an active congestion. The same phenomena occur, whether a temporary 
cartilage ossifies in the embryo, in accordance with the regular formative laws, or 
a permanent cartilage ossifies, in an accidental manner, and under the influence of 
wnat we term, inflammatory action. What did I say ? The whole foetus itself 
during the period of intra-uterine existence, is formed and developed best by the 
influence of the same appreciable causes, which, in the physiological state, enable 
a gland to create a new fluid, and in a morbid state give organization to a false 
membrane. What have all these phenomena in common with each other, 
but a sanguineous congestion with a tendency to new formations? This is all 
we can perceive; what escapes our observation is, the peculiar disposition in 
favour of which, blood flows towards an organ or its cavity : the most varied 
products result, 1st. according to the different organs ; 2ndly, in the same organ, 
according to a host of circumstances more or less understood. If then tuber- 
cle is a secretion, if it is a new formation in the midst of an organ, all known 
phenomena ought to lead us to conclude, that it is preceded bv an active congestion 
of the fluids in the part where it is situated. Is this congestion always an inflam- 
mation, in the sense ordinarily used by surgeons ? No, ¥rithout doubt, — not more 
than there is, in this sense, an inflammation in the gland before it secretes the 
fluid which it is endeavouring to form from all parts, or to separate from the blood. 
Here it is only a natural ftmction, there, indeed, it is a diseased one, together with 
a new disposition in the organ which is the seat of it From the fint formation of 
the foetus, the cellular tissue is disposed to secrete a serosity, in consequence of a 
disposition accidentally acquired, it will secrete something of a bloody nature, at 
other times pits' and its numberless varieties, at another tubercles, at another gas, 
&c. When the disposition to form a new product is very decided, the slightest con- 
gestion will suffice to bring it into action ; wherever this congestion is repeated, 
this same product will manifest itself, and hence arises, what is called the tuber- 
culous diathesis. If, on the contrary, this disposition is less strong, it will require, 
in order to produce tubercles, that the congestion be sufficiently considerable and 
permanent to give rise to a degree of inflammatory action ; but if the disposition 
IS altogether wanting, no degree or length of inflammation will produce tubercle. 
The frequency of cerebral tubercles in children may be given as a proof of this 
assertion. In them, it is true, that they ai'e not often preceded in their formation 
Vy any decided sympto^s^ of inflammation of the bntin or its membranes ; but 
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observe, how irritable the nervous centre is in children ; with what ease, in them, 
every disease re-acts sympathetically on the brain. Recollect too, that children 
bear in their constitution a great predisposition to tubercles, all their inflammations 
prove this, as they terminate much more often by the formation of great numbers 
of them than in the adult. These facts being considered, the reason of their 
frequent formation in the brains of children will be seen and attributed to an 
excess of vitality, and to the active forms of congestion which the nervous centre 
imdergoes at this early period of life. 

From the facts collected in this article, and the discussions they have occasioned, 
we may draw the following inferences : 

1 stly. That pulmonary tubercles are the product of a morbid secretion.* 

2ndly. It is not proper to style them tissues, since they have none of their ana- 
tomical characters. 

3rdly.-The diseased action which precedes the formation of tubercles is an active 
sanguineous congestion, like that which precedes all original or diseased secretory 
actions.f 

4thly. This secretion may equally take place in several of the tissues which enter 
into the composition of the lungs.l 

* The interesting experiments made by M. Dupnv, professor at Alfort, on the formation of tubercles in 
the longs of sereral ruminating aniimJiM, and especially of the oow* also confirm this assertion. It is prored, 
indeed, from these researches, that on the external suruce of the hydatids, which are dereloped in the lungs 
of these animals, between their proper membranes and the fibrous cysts, which envelope them, we often 
see a semi-fluid whitish matter deposited, which in drying assumes the appearance of a tubercle. In 
certain cases the hydatid is destroyed, and tiie cavitv which it occupied, is filled with tuberculous matter, 
secreted, says M. Dupny, by the internal surface of toe cyst We have also found in the liver of a rabbit 
a mixture of tnberoulous matter and hTdatids, such as had been remarked in ruminants by the learned 
and laborious professor of Alfort The liver of this creature was studded with a great number of hydatids 
under three dinerent aspects. Some were entire and in contact with the tissue of the organ, from which 
they were separated only by a fine membrane of a cellular fibrous nature. Others, eqnaJly entire, were 
separated ih)m this membrane by an irregular mass of whitish friable matter, like small pieces of clouted 
milk, or brain saturated in water. Others again were broken down, and we could scarcely find the remains 
of their gelatinous tissue in the midst of the matter above described, which occupied its place. 

There Is nothing analogous between these facts, and those laid down in the English work of Dr. Baron. 
He thinks that all tubercles are preceded in their existence by a serous vesicle, wUch he calls an hydatid. 
Observations on man and animals do not justify this assertion, they only show that in some cases their for- 
mation is coincident, just as we have seen, in the before-mentioned cases, this matter encompass the hy- 
datids, and contribute, perhaps, to their destruction, so in man we have seen blood, pus, and various fluids 
poured out around hydatids, and sometimes these were only to be fiiund under the form of broken remains 
mixed up in the midst of a mass of blood or pus. In all these cases we can perceive nothing more than 
a morbid secretion, with products more or less diversified. 

"¥ Though I still acknowledge that an increased action, infinitely varied in intensity, very often precedes . 
the tuberoulons secretion, and ought to be regarded as its most frequent occasional cause, I do not now 
think that the antecedent existence of tins is necessary for the formation of tuberele ; I believe, that in more 
than one case, it is only by hypothesis that it can be admitted ; in my opinion, the deposit of tuberculous 
matter in the midst of a tissue, does not necessarily require that there should be in it either an increase or 
decrease of vital action, there is only a perversion of the healthy power of secretion. This perversion 
itself may be produced by an irritation altogether local, it may also be independent of it, it may, in short, 
be connected with a general state of weakness or tendency to haemorrhage, m which an individual may be 
placed by original make or accidental circumstances. On this head I refer to my Precis d* Anatomic 
Fisthologiane. 

t Chemistry has lately discovered, that several materials of the secretions, and even many of the 
elements of organs exist ready formed in the blood, (urea, cerebrine.) On the other hand, some facts tend 
to make us allow that pus, absorbed from an abscess, and carried into the circulation, may sometimes be 
really deposited on the sni^hoe or in the substance of certain organs, without any preliminary inflammatory 
action. If then, and it is not absurd to suppose it, we can show that the matter which constitutes tuberele, 
forms in the blood when in a dis«ued condition, as the immediate principle of urine is formed in healthy 
blood, we may conceive that deposits of it may occur in certain organs, in a manner altogether mechanical 
and without any antecedoit congestive action. We may go so £a.r as to admit that the deposits of tuberele, 
or of other accidental productions in one organ in preference to another, are connected with a modification 
in the physical arrangement of the vessels, which makes the different elements of the blood pass tiunugfa 
a kind of sieve and effects their dbunion. In fkct, this disunion may be considered as a oonse<^uence of a 
morbid state of the blood itself, under the influence of «hich the numberless materials constituting this 
fluid, separate more readily, so that passing through the difierent organs, it leaves one or many of its 
elements in them; here, its oolonring matter, there, its fibrine; in one place, its albumen; in another, 
its salts, and if it is diseased, new products, such as pus, tuberele, &c. In the present state of science, 
tiiese ideas are but pure hypotheses; but, perhaps, they are not alto^ther unworthy of examination: 
some day modes ot examination, more learned and profound, may give more probability to what is 
at present, (I repeat it,) but a simple conjecture. It seems to me, that in every science, which does not 
imme^ately embrace mathematical application, there are two studies to pursue: the first is demonstrated 
fitcts, and ideas of detail or generalization, which are their consequence; the second study consists in car- 
rying the attention to another series of ideas, which are as yet but simple conjectures more or less founded, 
or wnich are even in dis-accordance with received notions. They are to be regarded, if I may be allowed 
the expression^' as materials in reserve which wiU, perhaps, one day be turned to a good purpose by more 
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5thly. Observation shows, that tuberculous matter may be secreted either on llie 
exposed surface of the bronchia, or in the cellular tissue which unites the different 
parts of the lungs tbgether. 

Gthly. It is probable, but not proved, that the lymphatic ganglions of &e lungs 
are sometimes the seat of tubercles. 

7thiy. The opinion that inflammation of the white vessels is their exclusive 
cause, and the ganglions their exclusive seat, is contrary to many known fiicts. 

8thly. We sometimes find the lymphatic vessels of the lungs and other organs 
filled with a matter apparently identical with tuberculous. 

9thly. The pulmonary granulations of Bayle are not tubercles in their indpient 
state. 

lOdily. These granulations are red and soft before they become grey and hard. 

llthly. The granulated appearance is only artificially manifested^ on incising or 
lacerating the pulmonary lobule. 

12thly. These granulations are not a new production. 

13thly. They are formed by portions of lobule, isolatedly inflamed. 

translator's comments. 

An inquiry into the nature and seat of tubercles must, necessarily, be an ar- 
duous task, from the very limited power of our faculties to see the disease at its 
commencement. Hence, the discrepancy of opinion which exists among authors. 
Perplexing themselves in the mists of hypothesis, and turning facts to suit their 
own peculiar theories, they have too frequently cut the Gordian knot which they 
were not able to unraVel. The first step \ this inquiry naturaUy is, to discover by 
what process tubercles are formed ? — a subject upon which the most opposite and 
conflicting testimonies have been put forth. M. Broussais attributes the disease 
entirely to inflammation occurring m some structure of the lungs, and propagated 
to the lymphatic glands of the part. Dr. Alison has published two papers in the 
Transactions of the Medico-Cmrurgical Society of Edinburgh, to show that they 
are owing to the formation of the scrophulous habit, and that they may be and 
often are in these cases deposited in consequence of inflammatory action. With 
the view of proving this point M. Cruveilhier and Dr. Kay injected mercury into 
the trachea of different animals, the result was, that tubercles, or something very 
similar were found in the lungs when the animals died, or were killed sometime 
after the experiment. The notions of our author, M. Ajidral, are not altogether 
diflerent ; he considers tubercles as the product of a morbid secretion, which may 
proceed from inflammatory action or from congestion, favoured by a peculiarity of 
constitution, or may arise from this last alone, without any increase or diminution 
of the vital action, but simply from a perversion of ^the natural powers of secretion. 
On the con^aiy, M M. Bayle and Laennec regard them as totally independant of 
inflammation ; the latter, indeed, attempts distinctly to show that they neither are 
caused by pneumonia, pleurisy, or bronchitis, and that their real source, like that 
of all diseases, is probably beyond our reach. Dr. Baron, again, is equally averse 
to the inflammatory doctrine, and is inclined to look upon tubercles as originating 
in the lymphatic system ; his idea is, that the lymphatics being more fully deve- 
loped, a vesicle is formed, either at the point where the vessels intersect each 
other, or immediately on the lymphatic trunck, which is the beginning of a 
tubercle. 

Having noticed some of the theories respecting the process of formation, we pass 
on to consider what is the nature of tubercle when formed ? To this question two 
answers, diametrically opposed, are given. M. Andral, we have seen, considers 
a drop of pus as the first rudiment, and that this gradually hardens. Dr. Baron 
also assigns a soft condition, namely, a vesicle, as the origin of tubercles, which are 

ddlftd or more fortunate inquirers^ and whlck then only haring acquired the riefat of circulotioB, will bo 
made a part of Ibe kingdom of science. It is not then always ua^eas to build hypotheses, Mtd discuss 
their merits, pnoTided we do not attempt to pass them current for truth. The existeooe of the materials of 
the secretions in the blood was, a short time a^o, regarded as a notion altogether chimerical. What would 
bave happened, had not some investigating spirit tsucen this hypothesis into consideration > Urea would 
Dot have been found in the blood, after the removal of the kidneys, and science would not hum possessed 
A fact, only important, indeed, in itself as opening the way for further investigation. 
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formed by the breaking down, or conversion of this vesicle. But Bayle and Laennec 
believe a grey semi-transparent granule of a hard and almost cartilaginous nature 
to be the commencement, which, according to the latter, afterwards softens and 
acquires a fluidity nearly equal to that of pus. In whatever manner any natural 
or diseased product grows, or whatever its ultimate condition, it is agreeable to all 
the known laws of physiology and pathology that its primordia should be sojft; ; 
thus, if bone is to be produced in the foetus, first we nave a mere mucous mass, 
which, by degrees, becomes cartilaginousi and in which, osseous matter is finally 
deposited ; the reverse of this does not occtu* in any of the phenomena of the vital 
economy. It does, therefore, appear to us, arguing from analogy, that Bayle and 
Laennec 's opinion is not well founded, and that the reasoning of our author and 
Dr. Baron is, in this respect, correct. 

The last point to be examined is the seat of tubercle ; in what texture is it re^ 
sident? Here, we think, the observations of Andral well worthy of attention; it 
wiU be seen, that he allows them to be seated in the air ducts in the ceUular tissue 
and occasionally, perhaps, in the lyntphatic glands. M. Broussais is, indeed, a 
strenuous supporter of the opinion which places their seat in these last, and Dr. 
Abercrombie believes they often arise from the deposition of albumen in the glands, 
though he would not insist that this is always the case. Dr. Baron considers them 
as being altogether resident in the lymphatic vessels. Without entering into the 
views of any of these ffentlemen, we must confess we believe that tubercles com- 
mence in the lymphatic glands much oftener than M. Andral suspects, it is ex- 
ceedingly common to find in ordinary cases of phthisis the bronchial glands much 
tumified and converted into a caseous matter, we also often meet with swellings of 
the mesenteric and cervical in connection with this disease. M. Andral does not 
offer any facts to prove the contrary, he contents himself with stating it is in con- 
tradiction to what observation teaches us relative to their formation. Laennec is 
of opinion, that tubercles are not formed in the air cells, because in this case, they 
would be coughed up with the sputa. 

With regard to the granulations of Bayle, our author asserts, that they are vesi"- 
cular inflammations ; that they are, in fact, a less severe form of hepatized lung, 
which, he contends, is made up of these granulations, and that they are perfectly 
distinct from tubercles. M. Laennec maintains the reverse, and amrms mat they 
are tubercles in their nascent state. M. Chomel, who agrees with Andral, answers 
to Laennec, 1st. That the opaque points sometimes found in the granulations, on 
which the latter rests his opinion, are met with in but few subjects, and in those 
only in a few of the granulations. 2dly. That admitting the opaque points to be 
the commencement of tubercle, that would not prove the identity of the two- 
lesions. 3rdly. M. Laennec regards the hardened, grey, semi-transparent and 
impermeable parenchyma, which so frequently surrounds tubercles as identical, 
with the granulations, but there is a considerable difference between them ; in the 
midst of this hardened mass the original pulmonary tissue may yet be distin- 
guished, but in the granulation there is nothing which bears the slightest resenv- 
blance to it, for it is really an accidental production. Again, why should they be 
considered as the rudiments of tubercle, when they are so often observed of a much 
smaller size than granulations? we cannot suppose that the granulation would grow 
less before it assumed the tuberculous appearance. Hence, he does not think 
them capable of softening and ulcerating. English authors are very meagre in 
their writings on the subiect of these bodies. 

It gives a very simple, may we not say, a very beautiful solution of all this 
mystery to suppose that tubercle originates in chronic inflammation of the lung, 
which causes a deposition of matter at certain points in its different textures, that 
these points go on enlarging till they produce, according to some accidental cir- 
cumstance, ^l the varied appearances met with in tubercles. There is nothing in 
all this which the imagination could not fully conceive, but alas, unfortunately for 
this simplicity, facts have not yet been made completely to demonstrate it, indeed, 
they sometimes seem to contradict it; when, for example, the disease takes its 
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course, aa it occasionally does, without any appreciable, inflammatoiy sjrmptom ; 
when also the disease appears simultaneously in different viscera, where we cannot 
show that there has been inflammation in these several parts ; and, lastly, when 
there is such a peculiarity of form as to induce us to say, that this patient is, and 
that is not of a phthisical habit Much has been done by different writers on this 
subject, and more especially by Andral, to whose ingenuity and candour great 
praise is due. Still the field is open to future inquirers, and he who can gather 
m>m these various and discordant theories, or from his own resources, a clear 
insight into the cause, nature, and seat of tubercle may yet confer a great boon 
on mankind, and secure himself an honourable niche in the temple of fame. If 
we have ventured to express an opinion, it has been with diffidence, for when 
such great men differ on points confessedly obscure, it becomes us to exclaim with 
the poet, 

" Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites." 

[3«] 



ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS, ' 
By the German Poet Goethe. 

TBANSLATKD FBOM THB PRBNCH OF FRIDBRIC DB OINOINS-LASSABAB. 

(Continued from p. 98.) 

NECTARIES. 

51. However instantaneous (brusque) the passage in some plants of the petals 
into the state of stamens, we yet find that nature cannot always accomplisn this 
distance at a single leap ; she often produces intermediate organs, which, both in 
their form and functions, approximate sometimes to the one, sometimes to the 
other : these, although they vary much in form, we may nevertheless, for the most 
part, refer to the same i^ndamental idea, viz., that these organs are slow and gra- 
dual passages of the Calicine leaves into stamens. 

52. Most of* the different organs, designated by Linnaeus under the appellation of 
Nectaries, enter into this general definition. Here, again, we find new occasion for 
admiring the sagacity of the extraordinaiy man, who, without having any very 
distinct idea of the nature of these parts of the flower, yielded to a kind of fore- 
sight, and ventured to range, under a common denomination, organs apparently so 
dffierent 

53. Several petals at once display their affinity with the stamens by certain 
^ands, which do not alter their form, and which commonly secrete a honied juice.* 
We may presume, from what has been already observed, that this juice is imperfect, 
and imperfectly directed, (d^termin^e) fecundating inatter. Thib presumption will, 
further on, receive new evidence of its probability. 

54. In this state the nectaries appear, as it were, distinct, but approximate in 
form at one time to that of petals, at anotlKr to that of stamens. The thirteen 
filaments of the nectaries of Pamassia, terminated by the same number of reddish 
globi]les,f much resemble stamens. Others resemble these bodies without anthers, 
as in Valisneria, and Fevillea : in Pentapetes, they are ranged in the form of a 
circle, alternate regularly with the stamens, and have a sughdy petaloid fomi. 
They are designated in the system under the name Jilamenta castrata petaliformia, 
or antherless petaloid filaments. We meet with these equivocal formations also in 
Kiggellaria,X ^^^ ^ ^^® Passionflower, (Passiflora.) 

55. The improperly called paracorolles, or interior corollas, appear to us to 
deserve the name of nectaries, in the sense which we have attached to it ; for, if 
the petals be formed by the dilatation of the the Organ, the interior corollas, as 
well as the stamens, are formed on the contrary by a contraction of the same Organ. 

• Petals of the Rananculi. See pi. V. ag. & 4- See pi. V. fig. 2, and 3. % See pi. Y . fig. 1. 
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Hence it ifl tlmt, in tihe Tery ^aled eoroUas, we find an intemid con^ of mon 
contracted parts, as, for instance, ift the Narcissuses^ in Nerium, in Agrostemma.* 
66, .We see in different genera other still more striking alterations in the form 
of the J)art8 of the corolla. The petals of several flowers have at the interior of 
tiieir base a honey-bearing cavity ; in others, this cavity is more or less prolonged, 
and changed into a posterior spur,f modifying more or less the form or the petaL 
This phenomenon is seen in severad varieties of columbine (ancolies.) 

57. This organ is found to be modified to the greatest degree in the Acomtum$y 
and in the Nigdla, in which, however, we may, with some attention, recognise 
their analogy with the petals. In the Nigelle, particularly, they often return to 
the petaloid form, and, the flower becomes double by the transformation of the 
nectaries. In the Aconitttms, we readily recognize die resemblance of the nec- 
tffldes, with the vaulted petal that covers them.J 

58. Since we have already observed that the nectaries are analogous to the 
petals and to the stamens, we may be permitted to deduce from thence some 
observations relative to the irregularity of certain flowers. ITius, for example, in 
Meliantkus we may regard the first verticille, composed of five parts, as a true 
corolla, and the five parts of the second verticille, as an accessary crown, composed 
of six nectaries, of which one, the superior, approximates much in form to the 
petals, and of which the inferior, already called a nectary, is the most remote from 
them in form. It is in the same sense that we may name the carina, or keel of 
the Papilionacea, a nectary, because, hidden under the exterior petals, it ap- 
proaches more to the form of the stamens, and is much more remote on the con- 
trary from that of the Vexilli, or standards. We shall explain, in the same 
manner, the broken extremity of the petals of Folygala soldered into a carina, 
and we shall thence be able to account to ourselves for the destination of these parts. 

59. It would be superfluous here to advertize the reader, that the object of these 
observations is not to throw again into disorder what has been classed and separated 
by the care of observers : the sole aim of this essay is to render more easy of 
comprehension the alterations of form which are found among vegetables. 

ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE STAMENS. 

60. Microscopic observations have ]^aced beyond adoubi^ tiittithe seKiitl organs 
are like the other parts of vegetables produced by s^vnik vessels. We aiudi d»eBce 
deduce an argument in favour <^ the identity of the intemal structure of the dii^ 
ferent parts of plants, which we have hitherto seen under such divegndfied foms. 

61. By admitting that the G^iral vessels are piiused in the eenlve of bundles of, and 
are surrounded by, lymphatic vessds, we may conceive in aoiae de^itiee this poirecfiil 
contraction, by supposing that these spiral vessels, which we picture to ounelvas 
under ihe form of very elastic springs, (resaorts,) hat^e arrived at a naxfanum of 
tension^ so that this predominant £»ree prevents the expansion of th9 lymphatie 
vessels, which thus become subordinate to them. 

63. The lymphatic vessete, whose bundles are thus oonutrasted, hare no longer 
freedom to ei^ivid, to seek a rout for ihemselvesi or to form delictto networiw bj 
their num^ous anastomoses. The tubular vessds, which £Ued up die interstioes 
of the network, can no longer develope themselves to <iie dsgree necassacy lor ^ 
Ibrmatioii of the ieaves of the stem, of the calyx, and of tho cardia, which is de- 
pendant on the expaasion of these ¥essels; and only fiwin themselves into a sinsple 
and delicate filam^it 

63. The thin membranes of th« lobes of the anther, in ihe interior of which the 
more delicato vessels tenninate, are wiUi difliculty fonned ; aiid if we admit now 
that these same vessels which, elsewhere eaqpaaded and anastomosed, are here 
found in a remarkable degree of contraction ; if we find thai they seeiseto a iughiy 
organised fecundating powder, which, by its subtlety and its lightness, makes up 
for the extension of the vess^ which have secreted it ; if ve again observe tfaw 



• Tbe <«mM[, or crown, «f the Norciiiah oww its origin te a dooblii^ of the peUlt, tjuk aot^to fh* lato- 
dufition of a aecond TOrticUle; for the lobes of the corolla are vfpmte to, and Aof Mi/UrnMe with, Ibe jj^cMil*. 
f See pi. v., fig:. «, and 7. 
X Seringe, Monogr. desAcmuts. 
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powder becoming absolutely' unattached, seekiiig the female organs formed hj 
nature in their vicinity, attaching itself to them, and transmittinff to them its fe- 
cundating power, we shaU not be very far from recognizing, in Sie union of the 
two sexes, a species of aerial anastomosis ; and we may almost flatter ourselves, 
at least for a moment, with having curtailed the distance between the ideas, which 
we have formed of vegetation and of fecundation. 

64. The verv fine matter, which is secreted in the anther, appears to us to be a 
powder ; but these globules of powder are cellules which enclose a subtle fluid. 
We join then in opinion with those, who consider that this pollenic fluid is absbrbed 
by the pistils, to which the pollen attaches itself, and that it is by this operation 
that fecundation is performed. This appears so much the more probable, as 
certain plants do not secrete a powder, but a simple f]uid. 

65. We must here call to mind the honey-like fluid of the nectaries, and its 
close analogy with the more subtle fluid of the pollen. The nectaries, perhaps, 
are preparatory organs, the juices of which are afterwards absorbed by the stamens, 
in whicn they are finally elaborated ; an opinion which will appear more probable, 
from observing that this honey-like juice disappears afler fecundation. 

66. We will add here, en passant^ that the nlaments, as well as the anthers, are 
soldered together in various modes, and present us with singular, examples of 
anastomosis, and of the combination of parts originally distinct 

FORMATION OF THE PISTIL 

67. As we have hitherto endeavoured to render as evident as possible the in- 
ternal identity of the different parts successively developed in the plant, notwith- 
standing the diversity of their apparent forms, it is doubtless presumed that we 
intend also to clear up in the same manner the stnicture of the female organs. 

68. We will examine the style separately at first ; the more so, since in nature we 
find it often distinct from the fruit, and, since it differs from the fruit also in its form. 

69. We shall remark that the style is found in the same scale of vegetation as 
the stamens. We have seen that the stamens are the result of a contraction ; the 
s^les are often produced in a similar manner ; and although both are not always 
of the same length, they commonly approximate to each other in this respect 
The style often resembles the filament of the stamen destitute of an anther, and, 
the analogy in their structure is greater than in that of other parts. Since both 
are formed of spiral vessels, we see so much the more clearly that the stamens are 
not, more, distinct organs than the styles. This analogy of the style with the male 
bisans having become more familiar to us, we shall no longer feel so repugnant at 
caUing fecundation an anastomosis, and shall find this expression less unsuitable, 
and more explicit. 

70. We firequently find that the style is composed of several particular styles, 
-soldered together into a single body, and the number of parts of which it is com- 
posed with difficulty to be distinguished at its summit, at which even they are not 
always distinct This welding, of which we have already remarked the effects, 
becomes here very easy; it is even necessaxy, because these delicate parts, crowded 
together in the centre of the flower previous to their entire developement, are 
oUiged to be very closely imited to one another. 

* 71. The striking analogy of the pistil with the other parts which oonmose the 
flower, is more or less demonstrated to' us in several normal cases. Thus, for 
example, each style of the Iris, with its stigma, has com'pletely the form of a 
petal. The green colour of the stigma of Saractnia, although it is less distinctly 
formed of several leaflets, discloses nevertheless its origin ; and if we employ a 
microscope, we shall find that several stigmas, as those of Crocus, of ZanichetUa, 
are absolutely formed like a polyphyllous, or many-leaved calyx. 

72. Nature, in retrofi:rading, often affordB us examples of pistfls degenerated 
into petals; thus, for instance, the gcsrden Ranunculus (Ranunculus Asiaticus) 
becomes double bv a change of the pistils into true petals, while the stamens are 
often found in tneir natural or normal condition, exterior to this new corolla. 
Other remarkable examples wfll be mentioned hereafter. 
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73. We renew here our preceding observation, viz. that the stamens and the 
styles are placed at the same height in the scale of vegetation, a circumstance, 
which confirms the alternate oiganic expansion ; and contraction which forms this 
scale; thus we have noticed from the developement of the embryo to the complete 
developement of the stem leaves, a first expansion; then that the cal3rx has been pro- 
duced by a contraction ; after that, that the petals are the result of another ex- 
pansion and the sexual parts of a second contraction : we are now about to find in 
the fruit the maximum of dilatation, and in the seed the mcucimum of contraction. 
In these six alternate periods of expansion and contraction succeeding one ano- 
ther without interruption, nature accomplishes in vegetables the work of the repro- 
duction of the species by the concourse of two sexes. 

OF THE FRUIT. 

74. It remains for us to examine the fruits, and we shall be convinced that 
they are similar in their origin and subjected to the same laws. We speak at 
present of the receptacles formed by natiure for enclosing the seeds, (graines,) or 
rather, for protecting in their interior the developement of a greater or smaller 
number of fecundated seeds (semences.) A few observations will suffice to explain 
the nature and the organisation of these receptacles, by means of the same laws that 
have aided us in conceiving the parts with which we have been hitherto occupied. 

75. The descending metamorphosis puts us once more upon the track. In the 
pinks, for example, so much sought after, on account of the facility with which 
they become double, we frequently see the capsule that encloses the seeds, dege- 
nerated into leaflets, analogous to those of the cal3rx, and, then, the style becomes 
so much the shorter ; there are pinks even, whose capsule is entirely transformed 
into a csXyyi, the divisions of which still preserve at their summit the rudiments 
of the style and of the stigma, and instead of enclosing seeds, surround a new 
corolla more or less irregular. 

76. In certain cases, nature shows us examples of the great fecundity which 
exists virtually in the leaves. Hence it is, that in the leaf of the XV/ia, we see the 
peduncle, which bears a complete flower with its fruit, arising from the midrib.* 
The manner in which the flower of Bmcm is attached to the leaf is still more 
remarkable. 

77. This great fecundity of the leaf is manifested to an inmiense degree in the 
Ferns, which, by an internal productive power, and, probably, without the deter- 
minate concourse of the two sexes, develope and scatter abroad an infinite number 
of seeds or germs ; each leaf thus rivals m fecundity the most extensive and pro- 
lific tree. 

78 > In taking advantage of this observation, accidentally presented to our mind, 
in spite of the great diversity found in the arrangement and mode of adhesion of 
the parts of fruits, we cannot be blind to the analogy which exists between the re- 
ceptacles of the seeds and the leaves. In this point of view, for example, the pod 
of the leguminous plants is nothing more than a simple leaf folded together, and 
having its margins united ; capsular fruits are composed of several leaves verticil- 
lated round a central point, the internal surfaces of which are appHed against each 
other, and the internal edges soldered all together. We may convince ourselves of 
this by actual inspection, when these capsules open at the period of maturity ; 
every one of their parts are then ofiered to our observation as a pod, or a leaf 
folded together. We often see this adherence take place irregularly in the different 
species of the same genus: thus the capsular fruits of Nigella orient€Uisf are 
formed of follicules half adherent to one another, and united together round an 
axis, while in those of Nigella DamascenaX they are completely soldered together. 

79. This analogy of the parts of the fruit with leaves is more manifest in the 
dry and capsular than in some fleshy fruits ; but it will not in any case escape our 

* This example is badly selected: the peduncle of TUia is soldered to the midrib of the leaf. See the 
example of Btyophyllum ca/teinum, pi. v., fig. 4. 

•f Sims, Bot. Mag., 1 1964. t Curtis, Bot. Mag., t. 22. 
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obseiratioii, if we follow it up thitwigii aU Ch^ tMuitkosM fiAlrdfed hf dkt girtet 
diwnity among fruits ; it is Bufficient for our pcesait purpose to hmwe giyea a 
general idea of their naAure, aUd to hate lupported that by some ejcamples. 

80. The affinity of capsular fiuit is further developed by the constant presence 
of the stigma, th)e analogy of which with the petals nas been pointed out already : 
we find a fresh example of this analogy in the double^flowered poppies, in which 
the stigmas of the capsules are tran£rmed into petaloid and coloured laminffii, 
altoge£er similar to petals. 

81. The last and greatest expansion utidergone l^ die original of^gtm tsf the 
pkmt, in the course of its eydution, takes place in the fruit ; its internal fertililyy 
and its volume, are often considerable. As the increase of the fruit does not ordU 
narily take place till after fecundation, it would seem that the fecundated seeds, at- 
tracting the nutritive juices of the plant, determine thek principal course towards 
the fruit, which enlarges, becomes dilated, and is swollen to the highest degree. 
We may conclude, from what has been already observed, that the more pure aerial 
fluids contribute essentially to this, and the pure air, which has been found in the 
swollen pods of Colutea arhorescens, confirms this conclusion. 

OF THE PROPER ENVELOPES OF THE SEED. 

82. The seed, on the contrary, is carried to the highest point of concentratioii, 
and of internal organization. Several seeds enable us to observe^ that the seed is 
invested by means of an attractive power peculiar to itself, with leaves, which it 
tmnsfiorms mto seminal coveriutts m such a manner, that by degrees th<^ form 
becomes irrecognizaUe. After having recognized tlMtt a single leaf may praduce 
in its interior, and envelope several seeds, it will be easy for us to coniseive that a 
siugle embryo may be enveloped by a leaf. 

8d. In the winged, or partly win^d fruits of the maple, of theasl^ or of the ehn, 
we find a leaf, which is but incompletely adapted to the seed. The marigcM aiSM^ 
us, in the different circles of the seeds of its capitulumy or head, a senes >of forms 
explanatory of the mode, in which the embryo attracts, contracts, and gradually 
adapts to itself a loose envelope. In the most exterior circle, the envSope stifl 
Bfeserves some resemblance to the leaflets of the inv(ducre, it is simply eun^ 
by the pressure of the ovuhim upon the midrib ; a longitudinal membrane mvests 
this curvature on the interior side. The second rank is alfeady moire modified ; 
the btectea, and die interior membrane, are contracted ; the form of tliem is more 
el o n g ated; but these two ranks are mast frequenthr sterile. The fhM. rsiik » 

nosed of fecundated seeds, which have acipured their tnie form ; they ate very 
curved, and are enveloped with a pericarp, which, notwithstanding its irre- 
gldarities, is applied exactly to the seed. We see then here, that a xiew oontaraetion 
^ tiie parts, which were previously more dilated and fbUaceous, is accompUshed by 
the result of the attractive power exerted tm the pericarpic leaf by the seed. Tliis 
is efie^ted in die same mannet as we have already seen the petal joontrtsdbed by 
|3m attractive power of the anther, 

RECAPITULATION. 

84. In fjSldWing natui« step by step, we have, as it were^ assisted at all the 
degrees ^ transformation, which the plant undergoes from the gettuiriation of its 
embryo to the formation of a new emb^o, and we have sought without prejudice 
k> recognize fhe elementary powers employed by nature in effbctix^ l)ie gradual 
ttk^amot^phosis of a single aAd identical oigah.— In Order not to break die thread 
tf dot discourse, we hare been obliged to consider the plant as annua! ; we have 
ofily taken into ^nsid^ration the transformation of the leaves of the knots of the 
pirinc^id axis, and we have thence deduced all the forms. But, In order to com- 
nktte this essay, it is necessaiy to examine the bods hidden in the asdSa of each 
leaf, which appear sometimes to be developed, sometimes to disappear aU at obcow 



{To be eoMhided to iin*1il»(.) 
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MR. B£LL 9 mXRODUOTORY LECTURE, 

DBtlVBRED ON THB riRST OP OCTOBBR, 1839, AT THB OFBNINe OV THE MBBIOAL 

ck;hoo£ of the txMivBaaiTY.* 

M R^ Beu* oottmenced his addreM, by ttadag, tbat when he had the hmMur of bemg 
appointed to give this fint leeture of the aeeond seaaioiD of the Vroftrmty, he thought tfafit 
nothiag move was required thaa the preparing himself to give a lecture on the structure af 
the body, so as to show the design of the various parts of the human frame — ^a subject at 
once easy and fiuniUar to him; but it had been oonsidefed more suited ta the objects of the 
InstitHtien, that lie should give a general intrdductory leolure — ^a matter of such diSculty, 
that he very much wished some other of his learned coUeagues had had to address tie 
meeting, ra^er than one who h^d been introdttced to them more by the works q£ his hand 
than by his learning. 

When first he had the honour of addressing an assembly withhi these walls, he had stated, 
ikBA he had seen many private establishments, for the study of medicine, brc^en up Ieov 
the influence of public feeling ; but in this University the temper avails nothing, or is only 
powerful to remove any errors which may have crept into its system. There were some of 
the professors here, who considered it to be sufficient honour to have been associated with 
the early founders of this Institution, and who hold their appointments upon the conditMUi 
of giving plaoe to any who may surpass them in talent As that was the case, he hoped 
the esti^tishment of the University would not tend to discourage private instruction, hut 
rather to throw greater honour upon its professors 

In early times, science, properly so called, was not the ol^ect for which Univeriitlos 
were founded : their ori^n was expressly Tor the education of churchmen. The whole system 
was, therefore, more calculated for the inculcation and preservation of truth than the making 
discoveries. The learning which was there pursued, taught the student to look to anti- 
quity rather thaa to experience ; and the works of the antients were supposed to contain 
aU that was usefol and necessary to be known. The mode of teaching, teo, was magia- 
jterial : which might be usefiil to propi^te a doctrine, but was the worst possible method 
of investigating truth. Well might Bacon call himself ** the servant of posterity : " the 
Novum Ovganum gave authority to the mode which men have since continued to use ; in- 
verting the order of Aristotle. 

From this time our Universities began to change their system : there came a nec>Bsaity 
for relaiung their strict monastic rules, and for admitting new tenets in place of those dis^ 
covered to be unsound. Man was acknowledged to be a being, whose business it was not 
to look hack, but rather, to look forward ; to cultivate science, and to make excursions in 
search of truth : but when we consider the new ohjecte which have arisen in our day, andb 
especially, the necessity for encouraging high professional attainments, new institutions 
must arise with the occasion for them. 

By whatever means it happened, those colleges which obtained their diff^pline less under 
the restraint of ecclesiastical domination have always been most famous for being the im- 
provers of knowledge. Thus, it has come to pass that the Universities of Scotland, from 
the events of the reformation, being less under church discipline, and having fower livings 
to bestow, and no patronage in the church, have ever extended immediate oouutenanoe to 
discoveries in science. They had stood foremost amongst the schools of Euv(^o in the 
loady eneaoragement oi every improvement In morals and in metaphysics the names of 
Hutohinson and Adam Smith, Reid and Stewart, must ever be remembered with gratitude. 
In mathematics and physios the Gregoryes, Madaurin, Simson, and Playfair rank high ; 
wMlst in chemistry and in medicine the fome of Black and CuUen and the Munv^ies has 
spread wherever these sciences are known. But it would appear, thut even these Uni- 
ver^ties have retained so much of their ancient and toe formal constitution, as to requiv? 
periodical vintations and reforms, and whether it has proceeded from increased activity, 
or a spirit of improvement, by the institution of our University, or from any sugges^ns 
of thek own, there is at ihia moment, in the Scottish metropolis, a royal conwni«sion f m** 
ptoyed in revising the constitution and laws of the Northern University. 

* Mr. B^, being about to publiaii f^^ lecture, has ret^uested U3 to make our statement as short as pos- 
sible, and, in deferwoe to hnn, w« niiTe condensed our repeft so as mwriy to gw« an eatlfaM of what 
he said. 
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He would now take occasion to point out the peculiar adyantages which our own UnfTef' 
sity posseiises over every other. First, by reason of the extensive connexion which is ne- 
cessarily maintained between this institution and a vast body of the public, through its 
numerous shareholders. Even by the tie of property, but much more by the regard which 
they must have for the education of their children, all those persons are deeply interested 
in seeing that this University shall continue to cultivate, in the best and most approved 
manner, the learning, sciences, and arts, which are useful ta men engaged in the pttrsuits 
of active life. And, secondly, the Institution is not left solely to the popular impulse of 
so large a body ; for that impulse, whilst it serves to give the spirit of improvement, is 
under the immediate direction of the Council, by whom the whole machinery is guided. 
This Council consists not of men suddenly raised to the exercise of power and liable to 
abuse it from its novelty, but of men accustomed to employ their talents and zeal in other 
and higher places, and who, in fact, descend to painful minutise, when they give up their 
higher occupations to assemble here. In this constitution there is a perpetual source i^ 
activity ; a connection with the better and wiser part of society ; a participation of the in- 
fluence of practical men with men of rank and genius — ^an arrangement which, in every 
succeeding year, will add to the usefulness, and, consequently, to the reputation of onr 
University. 

During the last Session, the members of the Council were to be seen, on many occaaons, 
sitting before the Professors, hearing the examinations of the pupils, marking their progress^ 
and observing the effects of the mode of teaching : thus, as it were, partaking of the 
labours of the professors, and participating in their anxieties. The ambition of the student 
was thus highly excited, by feeling that his efforts were not made in solitude and obscurity, 
but that his successful exertions were noticed, and that distinction awaited him. It was to be 
expected, that when men of the first rank and genius became the patrons of this Univer- 
sity, their influence would spread, and that others would lend their aid in so meritorious a 
work. It was, therefore, with great pleasure that he had to announce that the Right 
Hon. Charles Watkins Williams Wynne, had presented for the disposal of the Council an 
assistant-surgeoncy in the service of the Honourable the East India company : and it re- 
quired no great prescience to foretel what must be the happy consequences of this. 

In regard to the Professors, he remarked, that it was an unspeakable advantage in such 
Institutions, that there was a force silently but securely operating towards improvement in 
the art of teaching. Without taking from them those high privileges which belong to a 
zealous professor — the credit of improving the methods of teaching and extending his 
course — the presence of the Council in the lecture rooms must keep alive the spirit of emu- 
lation and improvement Whatever is amiss is at once put into a course of amendment: 
it is an effect like that perpetual watchfulness of the public mind, maintained by means of 
a free press over all national councils, and which is the most vigilant to correct negligence 
and error, and the most efficacious to obtain its reformation. It was not by a regulatioo 
that the lecturer should spend three hours or six hours in the week in his lecture room 
that his pupils were made perfect in their studies : it was by maintaining the spirit of 
inquiry, by keeping up the ardour of the teacher as weU as of the student This is, cer- 
tainly, best accomplished in respect to the Professor, by avoiding all unnecessary inter- 
ference with his method and manner of instruction. 

There were sdme, who wished them to insist on a more strict discipline — ^who would 
have them look to the private habits and religious duties of the students ; to enforce their 
performance, and punish their neglect But they who wish this to be done, forget that 
they have no power to do so, and that they are surrounded by schools which ofSm similar 
instruction without this incumbrance. 

If in the constitution of other Universities, as compared with this, there was reason for 
them to congratulate themselves ; so there was also reason to rejoice in the time, and place, 
and circumstances, in which their efforts were to be made. As to time, there was a change 
in the public mind from that which characterized it in the preceding age ; — the result of the 
eventful period in which we have lived. The rise and fall of great men, and the revolution 
of nations, have been crowded into so small a space of time, that the moral may be 
drawn as from a drama : and men have witnessed tragedies, with so much resemblance 
to the rapid shifting of a scene, that they have actually complained that the great have 
fallen in the course of nature, and not by their own hand. Whilst amid all these feverish 
changes of opinion, the advantages of the ancient institutions of the country, in giving secu- 
rity against too rapid innovation, is deeply felt ; there has arisen a sentiment, almost nni- 
versal, that education is the best foundation of solid principles, and that if knowledge were 
more general, much of the evil which has been witnessed in our days would have been 
prevented. 
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As to place; there are certainly wme people,-~;tho8e leading very retired lives — ^who 
imagiine that vice reigns triumphant in London, and who indulge the thought that purity 
and peace inhabit the thatched cottage in the retired woodlands. But wiser men. say that 
both are exaggerations, and that every where vice and misery dwell with ignorance. If 
there be disadvantages in the education of youth in London, they are such as may be fore- 
seen and obviated ; ' but, on the other hand, how great are the advantages ! What man 
of science or learning does not seek as it were his kindred in London ? Who does not 
pine for the advantages, which men may here enjoy in our museums, libraries, gardens, and 
learned societies ? But there is another advantage to the University which must not pass 
unnoticed. When the professors shall, by a double portion of labour, have establidied 
their several classes, the council may call learned and ingenious men from all parts of the 
world to raise the character of this school to a height which, seeing it only in its present 
condition, can hardly be estimated. Witness what Edinburgh has done, being a capital : 
its professors were not all formed there. The celebrated Black was a professor in Glasgow : 
Dr. Cullen (t<) speak whose eulogium would be superfluous here) was also a professor at 
Glasgow, and his reputation stood high as a teacher before he was drawn to Edinburgh. 
The elder Gregory was a professor at the college of Aberdeen. The present celebrated 
professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh was drawn from another University: and Dr. 
Chalmers, the ornament of the Scottish church, was professor of St Andrew's before he 
was appointed to his present chair. Here then one sees the attraction which learned men 
have to the seat of learning : and so, with the thousand greater attractions of London, this 
University, once established, the council who watch over it will have a more extended 
patronage over learned and ingenious men than ever fell to the lot of any similar society. 
But looking to the immediate interests of the students — ^putting aside Uie well ordered 
courses of study, which no where besides can they command in this country ; the combi- 
nation of classes under the same roof, and the provisions for private study in the intervals 
of lecture, — what is there to attract the attention of a well educated youth out of the Uni- 
versity ? That which should confii-m him in his best resolutions, and strengthen his highest 
aspirations — to see to what dignity great talents, highly cultivated, will raise a man in a free 
state ; to see the eminence of our judges, and witness the force of eloquence in our courts. 
By these an indelible impression will be made upon his mind, of whatever is truly excellent 
and worthy of imitation. Or, possibly, he may take another course : he may visit the hos- 
pitals, and learn there what course of life will perhaps best accord with his sense of duty 
and virtue. He will see that, in the office of the physician, there is a nearer correspondence 
with what religion and humanity dictates, than in any other profession : a course of life 
always respectable, at no time wanting interest, and appearing the more honourable the 
nearer he approaches to the end of life. 

Mr. Bell then made some remarks on the advantages of studying every branch of physic 
under one roof, and shortly enumerated the different points which would be touched on by 
the various medical professors ; stating that, in the present day there arose an imperious 
necessity for an intimate acquaintance with more than was usually taught in medical schools. 
He owed it, therefore, to this University, and to the professors here, to say, that the colleges 
had expressed their most entire and gratified satisfaction with all those of their pupils who 
had gone up for examination before them. 

He then addressed a few words to those younger gentlemen, who, to use the French 
phrase, assisted at the lectures delivered here. It required not the use of the major and 
the minor to demonstrate that the professors could not do without them : but in declaring 
the students a constituent part of this University he would remind them how much de- 
pended upon them. He would not point out a selfish view by declaring their own interests 
involved, and the happiness of every one dear to them : he should merely state that there 
was a more manly and inspiring object to move them. He feared it could not be concealed 
that there were some whose prejudices were so morbid and desperate that it would prove no 
disappointment if all that had been done for education in this place were to prove abortive. 
No sign of this would be seized upon with more reckless and mistaken zeal than any thing 
approaching to incorrectness in the conduct of the students. He would beg them indivi- 
dually to consider that they were embarked in a measure which gave the most lively antici- 
pations of high national advantage, and that by the misconduct of even the least, that hope 
might be disappointed. But he would say that neither professors nor students had grounds 
for such a fear, for every thing declared the benefits which this University is capable of 
conferring : and they must carry themselves here, as in ancient Rome, where it was re- 
garded the mark of a good citizen, never to despair of the fortunes of the Republic. 
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£NGLISU XiAW AND GENERAL CLASSES.-«-Suuoii lgS^29. 

TBe dtstrflmtfon of thti Ftlses and Certificates of Ronoan, dbtdned by die Student* 
of the English Law and Qcneral Classes was made on the 9th of Ivlj, in the Thefttrtf 
in which the Medical PHzes had b^en awarded. 

Lord Auckland, npon Introducing Earl Grey, said, "that the Meeting could fiot better 
inarlt the feeling they entertained for him, who had so nobly com6 Ibrward that day, to 
show his respect tat literature and science, than by requesting so distinguished an ornament 
to his country as Ids noble ftiend, to take the chair npon the present occasion." 

Earl Gret then toolc the Chair, and, after expressing "the sense he entertained of the 
honour done him by the Meeting, in catling him to the chair — an honour,** he said, ** far 
beyond any desert of his," stated* "that all that was necessary fbrhim to do, in this stage of 
the proceedings, was simply to declare the object of the Meeting. They were assembled 
to witness the dtstribution of the prizes awarded in the dffl^rent classes of Latin, Greeks 
English Literature, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, atui English Law. To attempt, by 
any thing he could say, to add to the deep interest which alt who knew this Institution 
must fbel in its success, would be equally vain and impertinent He felt the impropriety 
of interposing the slightest defay in proceeding with the immediate business of the day. 
Mr. Coates, in the absence of the Warden, (whose very severe indisposition, brought on by 
bis strenuous exertions on behalf of the Institution, every one connected with it muat 
deeply regret^ and which he trusted would speedily be removed,) would explain the method 
adopted & awarding the prizes : the professors would make a report of the state of their 
several classes, and then they would proceed to distribute the prizes." 

Mr. Coates gave the following explanation of the method pursued in awarding the 
Prizes and Certificates of Honours. " The Honours and Frizes," he stated, "had been awarded 
according to the result of answers in writing to a series of Questions printed for the 
Students of each Professor. A copy of these Questions had been delivered to the Student 
after he catne into the Examination-RoouL The' Answers had been written in the Exami- 
nation-Room, and were collected at one time. No Book was allowed to be brought into 
the Room. The paper containing the answers was signed only with a mark or motto ; and 
the nam^ of the Student using it, enclosed in a se&led envelope, indorsed with the mark 
or motto, was left with the Warden, to be opened upon the day of the distribution of the 
Ptizes. Two Prizes were given in each Class, and Certificates of Honours to all who had 
attained a certain amount of excellence in their answers to the questions." 

Mr. Ket, the Professor of the Roman Language, then presented the Report of the Pro- 
fessors of the Roman language, Greek, English titerature. Mathematics, and Natural Phi- 
losophy. It was read as follows : " In presenting to the public this Report of our pro- 
ceedings during the past Session, we cannot but express a conviction, arising from our 
knowledge of the state of the classes at its close, tiiat the present state and prospects of tbe 
University fkx exceed the expectations which its most sanguine friends could have formed at 
the period of its commeocement We shall proceed to notice in succession those classes, 
the students of which have submitted to examination, viz. — Latin, Greek, EngHsh, Mathe- 
matics^ and Natural Philosophy. 

" The number of students, who entered during the present session fbr the class of the 
Latin language and ntetature, amounted to 102 ; of this number forty-seven constituted 
the titird, or highest class ; of these again, thirty-three voluntarily submitted to an exami- 
nation, and nineteen have been found deserving of certificates. The second class consisted 
of thirty-one, twenty of whom were examined, and of these, eight were entitled to certifi- 
cates. Tbe first, or lowest class, contained twenty-five pupils ; twenty were examined, 
and certificates have been assigned to six. Though the great majority of these students 
were well qualified for. attending a course of lectures such a3 had been given in the late 
Session, a few had injudidously entered, who, fi-om their age or other causes, had not ac« 
quired the necessary previous knowledge, and who consequently could derive but littie be- 
nefit fh>m even the most diligent attendance. The Professor, too, must acknowledge on his 
part,, that the peculiar dlfllculties of a first Session had prevented him from paying that 
Attention to some parts of his subject which the Interests of his class required — an evil 
which, fn another Session, he trusted he should be able to remedy. In the course of th« 
past Session, the highest class had read one or twQ books of Caesar's Gallic War, the Life of 
C»sar, by Suetonius; the Jlst, SiSd, and part of the 23d Books of Livy, and the Letters of 
Cicero, both miscellaneons and those to Atticus, between the years 685 and 69fi of Rome. 
The s«4;oi^ dais had read two or three books of Cssar'i Gallic War, the first of the Civil 
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>!r«r, the 21ttBMkdfLhy, and dM Ml iBaeM of l^ilBlk TU tni, 9K fud» dkm, ktA 
read five Books ofCflkar's Chdfie W«r» and the flnt, and one katf of the fecand Beak eftlM 
CMI War. In all thoie daites the attentiea of the itodeati had heen cafeftdly dbaeted^ 
on the one hand, to tiie odiictinre of the laagaage, and as the othet, to the hfetMiddaad 
geographieal matter eonnacted with thefar several sohfacta. 

•* The BBmber of ttndents, who entered the Greek daae during- the hMl jmr, wat 
flevtnty-irine. AAtr a short eaperian^e, it was fiHmd necessary te flnm tbeai into three 
divinons) and to adapt the khid of instructioB te the proideney of the saeeral etasset. The 
junior dasa studied the first Ibur Books of Xcnophoa's Anabasis, and received inatmrtient 
en the comparative geography of Greece and Asia Minor. The second chMS studied three 
Boohs ef the Anabasis, and the Prometheus of JEschylua, receiving instructien also In a 
Oeegtaphy siarilar to that given to the first class, and in sueh aalijeets as were connected 
with tiieir studies. The third class studied a part of Xenophen's Anabasis, the entire first 
Book of Herodotus, and parts of the second and third, relating to general Oeography ; the 
Frotnetheus of ^schylus; and also a part of theOSdipas Coloueus of Sophocles. Their 
Btttdies were not limited te the diligent ezandnatioli of the Greek text, hnt their attenthM 
was also directed te all the collateral and incidental matter worthy ^ observatlen. The 
iVefMSor ezpieesed hia Aill hope and confidence, that a large part of the students ef the 
Oreek dass would, by a continuance ef their industry, aoake such a proficiency as woiM 
confer honour on the Institution. 

** The number ef students who entered the English class amounted tothlrty-two» 
out of whom the average attendance had been twenty«four. Sixteen had v^untaiily 
submitted to examination, of whom thirteen had received certificates of honour. The 
mnnber of students for examhntiQn would have been greater, but the Professor discovraged 
the attendance of those pupils he did not consider qualified to pass with credit The lee 
tures delivered to this class were flramed on the supposltloa that It would consist principally 
of persons, who- had already received the rudiments of a classical education, but were defi- 
cient in a critical knowledge of their own language. About one half of the students en- 
tered were of this description ; but there were also several foreigners, whose acquaintance 
with the Bnglish language was very slight ; and not a few of the junior students of the 
University, who were iar from being adequately qualified by their previous attainments to 
comprehend the subjects that were treated of in the lectures. The consequent difiiinilty 
under which the Professor laboured, from the necessity ef adapting his instructions te 
students of such difi^rent ages and attainments, might easily be conceived. It would, 
however, be obviated in the next session by the fbrmatlon of two distinct dasses-'-one t&t 
senior, and another for junior students ; the experience of the past year having convinced 
the Professor, that the instruction required by the latter was, in a majority of instances, of 
the most elementary character. 

'* The number of students who entered the Mathematical classes during this session 
was abont 100. These had been divided Into classes, the Senior of which had studied in the 
lecture^room the subjects of Conic Sections^ Spherical Trigenemetry, the Theory of Bquations, 
the application of Analysia te Geometry, and the first elements of the Dilferentlal Calculus, 
and Calculus of Dilferences. A few had proceeded fttrther Into the latter subjects ; but the 
very small number who have made this progress, and the departure of some of them from the 
University, had made an examination of this division of the class impracticable. Of the others,' 
about nine had submitted to etaminetion, fi>ur of whom obtained certificates of dis- 
tinction. In the junior Mathematical dass a division- was rendered absolutely necessary, 
very soon after the commencement of the session, by the very different state of preparation 
in which the various individuals composing it came to the University, Unfortunately for 
the progress of Mathematics in this country, the rudiments of Geometry and Algebra, simple 
as they are in themselves, are generally postponed during the first years of education^ to 
make way for studies, the rudiments of which are certainly the more difficult of the two. 
The only subject of a mathematical nature to which the attention of a young student is di* 
rected, is the science of Arithmetic ; and this, composed as it is in general only of a set of 
rules for the ordinary operations of commerce, affords no exercise whatever for the reason- 
ing powers. The Professor had had ample opportunity of verifying these observations by 
the experience of this Session, although, under all the circumstances he had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the progress of his junior pupils, some of whom had, under these disad- 
vantages, made themselves masters of four books of Euclid and of Algebra, as far as Equa- 
tions of the second degree. The second division of the junior class, consisting of those, who 
came to the University with a sHght prevletts preparation, had read six books of Euclid, 
the ordinary parts of Algebra, as fer as the Theory of Bquarions of the second degree, the 
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Binomiai Theorem, the Theory and ftactice of Logaricliiiis, the Blements flf the Theory of 
Series, and Plane Trigonometry. The number of those who had anbmitted to examinatkB 
in these two dirisions was about suty-five. The nmnber of students to whom certificates 
of honour had been awarded was seventeen, ris. nine in the lower division of the junior 
class, four in the higher division, and four in the senior class. Of these, six had obtained 
prises, of which two were awarded to each division. But here it was neoeasury to state 
that it did not follow, because any individual had not obtained a certificate, that he had 
therefore not acquitted himself well and respectably. These documents were what they 
purported to be, certificates of honour, and implied something mote than mere mediocrity. 

" In the course of study usually pursued by students entering a Univosity, the varioaa 
departments of Natural Philosophy hold an advanced place, owing to the necessity of some 
previous attainment in pure mathematics. In the singular case of the opening of a news 
university, it therefore happened that no regular class of academical students presented 
themselves in this science. It was therefore thought advisable for the present Session to 
adapt the lectures principally for students whose knowledge of elementary Mathematics was 
very limited. Lectures were accordingly delivered three times a-week during the session, 
embracing the principal parts of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. A few stadei^s 
having attended who were found to have made some attainment in mathematics, additional 
lectures were delivered twice in each week for their particular instruction. These student 
had submitted to examination, and prizes had been awarded to two of than. A very large 
class of students, composed of persons of all ages, from fifteen to thirty, attended several of 
the courses into which the business of the Session had been divided. So many as 100 at- 
tended one of the courses on Mechanics. The attention of the Professor had continued 
to be directed to the improvement and extension of the apparatus, and especially that dasa 
which had for its exclusive object the purposes of instruction. The sectional models had 
been extended, and other instruments of illustration constructed. 

** The Professor of English Law would deliver a separate report of the progress and 
state of his class, when the students of that department were called upon to receive their 
prizes. The number of the class of English law was 144, but from the great variety of pur- 
suits and different situations in life of the gentiemen attached to it, the number of those 
who were desirous of submitting to this public examination had been comparatively smalL" 

Professor Key, before stating the mottoes of the gentiemen, to whom Prizes had been 
awarded in the three Latin classes, said, ** that it would be but fair to mention, in justice to 
some of his pupils, the circumstances, which had prevented their becoming competitors for 
the prizes. Mr. Macaulay had been prevented attending the examinations by a dangerous 
illness, brought on, he bad every reason to believe, by a too intense application in pre- 
paring for them ; and Messrs. Kitson and RickardSi though present on the first day, were, 
through accidents, prevented from attending on the second." 

Ma. Long, the Professor of Greek f said, " that the gentieman, who had obtained the first 
prize in the first, or junior class, was so far advanced before all the other competitors in that 
class ; and the first three gentiemen in the third, or senior class, were so nearly equal in 
merit, that he had requested the council to transfer the second prize of the junior dass to 
the senior class, so as to give three prizes to the gentiemen in tiiat class. He would also 
observe that the exercise sent in by one of the unsuccessful candidates for certificates, 
whose motto was 

** Let old Timotbeus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the croim.'* 

was a creditable one, but in the exercise of his discretion "he had not awarded a certificate 
to the author of that exercise.'' 

The Rev. T. Dale, the Professor of the English Language and English Literature, stated 
that, in reference to his class, the two gentiemen, who stood first and second upon the list, 
were so nearly equal in point of intrinsic merit, that the preference had been given to 
the gentleman, who had adopted for his motto, ** Me palma negata macrum, donata redudt 
opimum," solely on account of the superior neatness and acccuracy of the language, in which 
his answers were expressed. A third prize had been assigned by the liberality of the Council 
to this class, at the Professor's particular request, for the best English composition in the 
form of an Essay, to be written in the Theatre, without any reference to books, and 
to be completed within the term of six hours. This prize had been awarded to the 
gentieman who bore the appropriate motto, 

** Let old Timotheos yidd the prize. 
Or both divide ttte crown." 
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He, however, fielt called upon to remark that, the gentleman, the merit of whose answeni 
in the examination of the class, approached most nearly to that, which had decided the 
prizes, laboured under a great difficulty^-no less than the total deprivation of sight, by 
reason of which he had been considerably delayed, being obliged to dictate his answers to 
the boy who acted as his guide and amanuensis : but for this disadvantage it was more 
than probable, judging from the tenor of the answers which he had fnmished, that their 
numerical value would have placed him on a level with the gentlemen who had obtained 
die prizes. 

Mr. De Morgan, the Professor of Mathematics, was ^anxious to remove an erroneous 
impression under which many of the students laboured namely, that there was any the 
slightest disgrace attached to a failure in obtaining certificates. Such a failure was no dis- 
grace ; for many who had been unable to obtain them, had answered, for the period they 
had been studying, most creditably to themselves, and to the Institution of which they 
were members. The certificates must be considered (what in reality they were) merely 
as testimonials of distinguishing honour. The first two men of the second, or highest 
division of the junior class were so equal in merit, that but one or two marks of differ* 
ence between them, had pointed out the superiority. In the senior class two divisions had 
been formed after about one-third of the course had elapsed. The second, or highest 
division was very far advanced in the science, but, unfortunately, all the students in it had, 
firom unavoidable circumstances, been prevented entering into a competition for the prize. 
He owed it to the first gentleman, in the first division of that class, Mr. R. L. Powellf of 
London, to state, that he had entered the first division of the junior class at the com- 
mencement of the lectures, and had gradually worked his way up to the distinguishing 
station he then held in the course of one Session only. 

The Rev. Dr. Lardner, the Professor of Natural Philosophy said, " that the result of 
the examination of the students in his class deserved to be specially noticed. It might be 
necessary to remind his Lordship, that the method of determining the respective merits of 
the candidates was this : a numerical value had been attached to every answer given by 
the students, and after these had all been summed up, the estimate of the answers was 
expressed by the sum total of their value. It had, however, so happened, that the two 
gentlemen, who would receive the prizes upon the present occasion, had answered precisely 
alike, the sum total of the values of botJi sets of answers being 198, which the most 
minute examination could not alter. Under these circumstances, he had requested the 
Council to give prizes of the same value to both the candidates. 

Mr. Amos, the Professor of English Law, stated, that " the Assembly had already been 
informed, in the general statement read by the Secretary, of an important circumstance 
relative to this class, which was the number of the students attending it. This had ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of the Council. The words ** £nglish Law" 
still remained affixed over the door of a little lecture room, which, it was originally con- 
ceived, would be adequate to their use, but which they outgrew in the first week of the 
course ; and, although they were only completing their first Session, the Class of English 
Law now amounted in number to one hundred and forty-four. The attendance of the 
class in the lecture-room had been exceedingly numerous, every evening, without a single 
exception, from the beginning of the course to the end. The developement of the prin- 
ciples of English Law, from the importance of the subject, had produced among the 
students, in the hours of lecture, a universal earnestness of attention, which could not 
fail to have made a strong impression upon all who witnessed it. Besides these lectures, 
which had been given three times a week, there had frequently been hours set apart for 
legal conversations. At these times, the subjects of the preceding lectures had been dis- 
cussed, in a familiar manner, between the Professor and the students. The Professor had 
invited the students to point out where his lecture had been unsatisfactory or obscure to 
their minds ; and had endeavoured to detect and remove their misapprehensions. This 
had incidentally giyen rise to much comparison of their ideas among the students them- 
selves ; and he had reason to believe, that these meetings had had the efiect of rendering 
the study of the Law more easy and more inviting ; whilst they had been the means of 
imparting clearer views of its principles to the student, and had enabled the Professor the 
better to adapt his lectures to the capacities and attainments of his class. It would, he 
said, be proper to notice, that a Society for discussing legal subjects had been established 
by the students themselves. The meetings of the Society were held in a room within the 
University, appropriated to its use. The Professor had nothing to do with these meetings ; 
but he could not forbear expressing his commendation of the questions he had seen, from 
time to time, announced for discussion at them : and which, as is provided by the rules of 
the Society, related exclusively to subjects of Jurisprudence and English Law. A valuable 
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h^my IwA been wffBiid for Ike partlarfar hm of tht law dMi^ telKNMn fmM«a wMi 
ereiy convenknGa ibr reading and Baking eatraotty iaunadialaij adjattnt to tke Law 
Sau^ TkaaCra, wbara tkc lectnraa weva givan. In tbii raooi, tka Madaati had \m&m. In 
tke habit oT relcnriiv, whiltl the tulilecti were freih in their aBinda, la the MithDiitlea ciled 
ia the lectareau Here, the Profemor had generally ipent watm time befcea and atar the 
ledare, ia erder to coafene with the individual naeadieia ef hia chua n^^n Iha anl^Beet ef 
their itndieei And here had been aeen» every evening, a arankar af yauag aaem pnraniag 
their legal inquiries with admirable assiduity. Several donations had been presented to the 
Univerflity far the law library, whidi were highly |>riaed by the stadentai 

'* Ha had new to advert to the immediate occasion of this meeting }— 4he iliiitifcnlhM ef 
priaet. But, in doing aoi he could not omit availing hkusalf of tha oppertusilty to oTptnas, 
that the Council of the University had bestowed unremitting attentian in pfoaaatipg the 
interests ef the Law chiss, and in suppljring it with nearly every aoeommedaitlen ita memhew 
bad desired, a« soon as asked for. ^d tkere eould be no doubt in any perMo'e asind, 
that the well known diseretiott of the members of the Cooaey would alwaya ewabln them 
to pciceive the danger of their meddling with the law department too aaneb. The judicious 
measure, adopted by the Council, of instituting piiies, for tha diatribution of which they 
vrere now assembled, had, he was convinced, been preductive of eflbcts highly heneMaL 
it had held forth an additional incentive to reading and reftaetion, by a^hidiag what, la 
legal studies. Is of incalculable importance,-'«n immediate p reepect of gainhig caadlt^ 
through the meana of a public examination, for the extent md precision of the kaoadedge 
the student had acquired. He was persuaded also, that the oempetition which had pea- 
ceded the adjudicatimi of the prises, h84f to many of the students, cpimn aaeaa aetf* 
knowledge of their intellectual powers and defects, than they eould have acquiiad in any 
other way, and which tiiey would, doubtless, turn to great advantage in their sidisaquent 
studies. The questions proposed for the examination of the students, it vseuftd ha Ibund, 
had reference to every department of the law indiscriminately. For it had been a piincipal 
object of the Course, to invite and enable the stadent, whatsaever might be the depevtment 
to which he a^red, to look abroad beyond the circurasoribed limits marked out by the 
practiee of the particular office to which he had attadied himself, and to survey the general 
structure of the law ef the country, and the mutual dependency ef Its parts. An attempt 
had not )>een made to communicate that minuter information, and technical expevtnaea in 
the various branches of the pxefossion, which no single individual would be competent to 
teach, and which, he conceived, eould be acquired no whoe so well aa in the ofteaa ef 
pmotitkmer& Two prtace and two eertiftcatos would be gr an ted. But, he trusted, he naight 
he aBawed to state, that, fai the papers of many of those gentlemen, wIki wsk now ahont to 
receive these testimonials of honour, had been evinced the moat promii^ng germa of ftstuie 
'eacellenee. The number of prizes and ceMifleatee miglu nppMW small ; hut it was te be 
obserred, that, owing to the practical avecationa of many of the students, and much di- 
versity in thdr situation and views, only one-eighth part of the eh^ hadaubmitted to dds 
putdio eMnuaation. And when it was cansidered hew Mttte eoidd be aoeonpUshed, in the 
atudy of the law, by the asoet highly>^fted mind, and mast unveaiitting indnatry, within 
the eompass of a single year, this University ought to be j cmpa/ o as la Ika extreme about 
eenferriag legal fome on any individual, who had net exceeded in a striking manner, the 
ordinary standard of legal pr<^ciency. They owed this to the pubUc }— rthey owed this to 
themselves ; and he, at least, would never subscribe a certificate upon any other under- 
derstaading. The mottoes of those gentiemen, who, he could confldentiy state, were 
Jnstiy entitled to the expression of tike high opinion entertained by this Univeruty of their 
merits^ were, for the first and second priaes, '* Hand pa^bus sequis," and ** Cave ne 
titubes, mandataque frangas." * The names of two gentknnen, ef equal merit, who were 
entitled to certificates, (and whose mottoes had been examined that morning,) were Mb. 
John WikLXAif Dovaldson and Mi|. EIdwabd Cromptom Llotd Hall. He requested 
leave to add that two other gentiemen had distinguished thenuelves in various parts of 
the examination, — ^Mr. Charleb Wbbstsr and Mr, Samuel Dakrb." 

The names of those who had obtained honours in the dif^rent classes were theii read.t 
- Earl Obey said, *^ the business of the day being now concluded, he trusted he might he 
permitted to indulge himself in the expression of the satisfaction which he personally felt, 
and in which he was sure every one there present partlc^ated, at the result of the day's 
proeeedinga. There could be ne doi;At any longer enterfidned of the beneficial offlbcts o. 
this Institution. They were already such aa to justify ua in eatertainiag a well foun ded 
eapecfeatiun af more extenoive reaulte hereafter, in the cultivatiaa and advaaeanent af 

e "Rto aunts of ths gtaHflaMu to when Oess msttsss Moagstf, wws, Ma. ABnva Jaaxe JoBwae, 
and Ma. ^ahim WHirMim. 

f See Table in page S50. 
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Ijitnture, and the cbubc of a liberal tni uaefid education. 
events ol that Say, in confident]; anticipating Euch reaulti 
They bad heard the report of the seteral profeison, lO era* 
garded the able and intelligent manner in irhicli the biuii 
eoaducted, and ao highly creditable to their pupili. Tor tt 

priiea. which he had had Che hnooui that day to distrita 
andent and modem language!, Natural Pbil(ao{Ay, Law, 
awarded to exertions of no Inferioi BeriL To the (oceef 
moBl aincere patulationa, partkulatly to those studeotlt 
by haling received more thoji one priie. They had the pF 
tained these disiinctioni in a way such as that itated to th 
duded the posMbiliiy of all partiHlity and favour, and secui 
dlilin (fished worth alone, to those candidates who had 
occasion, he addressed bl) earnest exhortation not to be i 
respect to theni in general, were highly to their honour. T 
the prices, were highly creditable ; and this lact was eitrei 
Itrong spirit of emulatioD~-«n honest amUtion, and it migll 
eoaMderable attainment. In the parties who thus entered inl 
the mure gratifying, since it had been confirmed by the repo 
It i^peared to him, that even those who had not Dbtaiue4 
fired, were entitled to considerable praise for Ihdr diligence 
Under these eircumitances he trusted they would not be disi 
pursuit of distinction, with an additional leal and warmer a 
rion to plare themselves in the same rank with tlidr more fa 
to chotn he had distributed prizes — who had distinguished 
•ctasion, he would address himself, and entreat them not 
consequence of having achteved Buccesa in the present instao 
an eipeclalton of higher things hereafter, which It behoved 
to fulfll. They might depend upon it " the race would nut 
to the Etroog," if they neglected the improTemeut of thosi 
God of nature, under the invariable proviso, that by exer 
they be improved, augmented, and advanced to their fu) 
He #MiId impress upon (he mindd of all, the necessity a 

vrithout Ihem, even great abilities would fail in obtaining 
the young : let tliem be well aasared of this truth, that eve' 
Joynieat, and pleasure, for study and refleclioD, would b< 
merely by the feeling of internal aaiisfaction, but also by tlj 
result fton well-directed and iuccenrul studies. It did no 

to dUigence, to wbicb the attainment of every thing desiral 
felt he could not express his opinions apon this subject mi 
(ihoi^gb the (juDtadon might be considered somewhat old) 
UHsT be familiar lo many of the pupllj he was then addre 
■evera] of the prises of the day. The words to whi^ he 
niouth of a »erj great man t — they were better than any 1 
leit a[f)llceb)e to the candition of yeuth in the pursnil of t 
tn the cnter(irise recorded by the historian : " Vigilaodo, ) 
per^ omnta cedntiL UbI Soccrdis te, atqne Igoavis tradid 
iTktl, infaslique sunt." He would here conclude, oflerii 
BiUulatiaaa ta the InsdtuUon Da the prooeediags of this d^ 
Md been aJtrady Wad* in the attainnenl of <ta benefit*, i^ 
pectBtian, which cMid have been entoctaiaed by Its luuj) 
isrtabliBbmekt oT the University of Ijandon, he nigfat mart 
the i)B|Iilar nmbvr, and say its founder ; because when 1 
InMkaiiM, kll eyes must necessarily be directed to otie mf 
Us. BlODoaAH was then loudly called for, and comll 
thuika to the Professors and to the Noble Chairman, whici 
Auckland, and carried by acclamation. 

• SallDst * Cato Miaor, th* jieat ^lanW 
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NOTICES. 

Brasenose, Oxon. — A Fellowship on the original foundation of this College is vacant 
Candidates are to be examined in the following order : — 1st. Natives of the parishes of 
Prescot in Lancashire, and Prestbury in Cheshire. — 2d. Natives of such parts of Lancashire 
and Cheshire as were within the old diocese of Litchfield and Coventry. — 3d. Natives of 
the old diocese of Lincoln. — 5th. Members of the University at large. All the candidates 
must be Bachelors of Arts of less than eight years* standing, from the day of their matricu- 
lation; and the classes of that examination in which they appeared before the public 
examiners, must have been published. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. — The Earl of Sandwich, Lord Lindsay, Lord St. John, 
The Hon. A. Duncan, (eldest son of Lord Duncan) and Sir Jacob Preston, Bart., have just 
been admitted of this College. 

Messrs. Colburn and Bentley announce a History of Modem GreecCf in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo., by Mr. Emerson. Such a work is a desideratum, since none of our histo- 
rians treat in particular of the affairs of Greece later than the conquest of the Romans, 
where, we understand, Mr. Emerson proposes taking up the story. Besides its political 
details, the work will include sketches of the decline of the literature, language, drama, 
music, and fine arts of the Greeks. 

Masaaniello, a new Tragedy, by William Andrew Mitchell, of Newcastle on Tyne, 
is on the eve of publication. 

Robinson's Edition of Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, This is by far the most valuable 
edition of Ainsworth's Thesaurus that has ever appeared : in one portable and beautiful 
octavo volume we have the entire contents of the folio edition of 1752, with all Mr. 
Beatson's subsequent additions, emendations, and improvements. The whole has been re- 
vised and corrected by Mr. Ellis, of King's College^ Aberdeen ; and the classical reader 
can now have this inestimable work in a convenient form, and cleared from all those inac- 
curacies, particularly in Ainsworth's references, which in former editions detracted so 
much from its usefulness as an aid to research. In speaking of its mechanical execution, 
we can give it no higher encomium than by stating that it is stereotyped and printed by 
CkildSf in a style that renders it a perfect and worthy counterpart to Mr. Robinson's 
equally valuable and beautiful edition oi Johnson's English Dictionary, which appeared in 
the same form a short timfe back. To the students of the University of London we can 
strongly recommend it, for its elegance, portability, accuracy, and cheapness. 

Mr. Kendall is preparing for publication a full and illustrated statement of his Hypo- 
thesis of the Circulation of the Sea, (in analogy with the Circulation of the Blood,) of 
which some introductory paragraphs appeared anonymously, three or four years ago, in the 
New Monthly Magazine, under the title of " Captain Parry's Third Voyage." The hypo- 
thesis bears strongly upon the question of the North West passage, for which, this summer. 
Captain Ross has resumed the search ; as also upon the explanation of various other parts 
of the Natural history of the globe, and that of its general economy, in reference to 
animal and vegetable life. 

Mr. W. H. Ireland, of Shakspearian notoriety, is, we hear, about to republish his 
Confessions. 

All the gentlemen of the press in London ought to combine, and destroy, if possible, the 
race of volunteer authors who write not for bread but fame. We understand that one of 
these gentlemen is about to publish a collection of tales, called The Tales of Four Nations, 
which display great power and originality. We are very sorry that such is the case, for 
nothing but heavy flagellation from some of our most wicked reviewers, inflicted on half a 
score of those literary dilettanti, will save the army of regular authors from complete star- 
vation. 

Astronomy, or the Solar System Explained on Mechanical Principles, &c. &c., by 
Richard Burke, is just published : we have not had it a sufficient time to form any opinion 
respecting its merits. 

We are informed "that Mr. Crabbb, a Barrister of the Inner Temple, will shortly 
publish a treatise on the Sources of the English Law ; tracing the origin of many of them 
to an earlier period than has hitherto been allowed. We look forward with pleasure to a 
perusal of the work. 

' Sir Andrew Halliday has just published a Letter to Lord Robert Seymour, on the 
Number cf Lunatics and Idiots in England and Wales. In this pamphlet it is stated, " that 
the numbers of the afflicted have become more than tripled during the last twenty years !" 
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Now this b grounded on the assumption that the Select Committee of the Houae of 
Commons, when the subject was first brought before Parliament,, in 1806, procured the 
most satisfactory evidence of the correctness of their report ; on which point Sir Andrew 
affords his own testimony : for admitting, as he does, ** the unsatisfiKtory nature of the 
returns catted for by the committee of 1815," who are acknowledged to have gone much 
further, and entered more minutely into the subject than their precursors ; and that their 
returns more than doubled the numbers of 1807 ; the conclusion is evident, that the first 
Committee were not at all acqainted with the real state of the question at the time they 
framed their report: Sir Andrew's conclusion must therefore fall to the ground through a 
&ilure of the Major, Our opinion is, that the relative proportions between the aggregate 
population and the number of Lunatics at one time and the other, are^ as nearly as may be, 
the same ; but that, owing to the laborious and praiseworthy perseverance of the learned 
gentleman, the exact amount of that relative proportion is now more definitely understood 
than was formerly the case. The pamphlet before us is, however, a very well written and 
interesting piece of statistics, and, in addition to the questions relating to lunacy, ^ntains 
much valuable information as to the general features and characteristics of Uie varioac 
counties of England and Wales ; the number and occupations of their inhabitants, &c. 

The First Part of Insect Architecturef published under the superintendence of The 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, is one of the most interesting of 
^eir works, and contains, in a very condensed and popular form, an immense fund of 
Entomological learning. The wood cuts, we think, are of a superior character to those in 
their former volumes. 

We understand that a collection of the Letters of Mr. Locke to Mr. Fariy, Mr. Clarke 
of Chipley, and Sir Hans Sloane ; with some original Letters of Algernon Sydney, and of 
Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the Characteristics, are nearly ready. They are edited by 
J. FoRSTER, M. D., who will prefix a short, analytical account of Mr. Locke's life. 
Writings, and Opinions. 

A Letter received from St Petersburgh, by one of our friends, states, that a New Monthly 
Journal of Science, with a name of awful dimensions, is about to be commenced in the 
remote r^ons of Kamschatka. Independent of the pleasure which we feel in viewing the 
progress of literature at this almost the remotest verge of civilization, we anUcipate a solu- 
tion of many difficulties and doubts which have hitherto obscured the natural history of the 
northern regions bordering on the Pacific 

The Rev. G. C. Gorham, B. D., will publish at Christmas, Memoirs of the Martyns, 
who successively filled the chair of Botany, in the University of Cambridge, during the long 
period of ninety three years, contributing both by their lectures and their wridngs, to the 
great advancement of Botanical Knowledge in this country. The correspondence of Pro- 
fessor Thomas Martyn, with the late Dr. Pulteney, the Rev. George Ashby, Mr. Charles 
Miller, Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart. Miss Hawkins, and Sir James Edward Smith, 
form a very interesting portion of the second memoir. 

We have seen the Fire Escape invented by Mr. Read, of the Regent's Circus, Picadilly, 
the Patentee of the Stomach Pump. It is an apparatus extremely simple in its construc- 
tion, and fuUj^ adequate, in our opinion, to affect its purpose. The machine consists merely 
of a rope to the end of which is fastened a loop or cradle of strong broad straps of webb, and 
sufficiently large to contain two or three persons. An iron ring having a perpendicular bar 
crossing it, like the tongue of a buckle, is to be screwed into the Untel of the window ; and 
the rope passed throu^ the ring round the bar or tongue, in order to produce greater 
frictional resistance. To escape from the window, a person has only to throw the rope, 
which must, of course, be ^wice the length of the height of the window from the ground, 
into the street, slip the Cipadle under him ; take hold of the rope outside the widow, and 
sliding out gradually, let himself down by allowing the rope to pass through his hands. 
Mr. Read, in the most liberal manner, invites the public to inspect his plan ; but we believe 
he declines selling the apparatus as an article of trade, leaving it to every person desirous 
of its possession to obtain it in any way he may think proper. 

Zot9ogical Oarden8,-~^Gteai progress is making in the improvements and addition^ to 
these delightful grounds. The Society have lately obtained a grant of land 0n the other 
tide of the road where buildings are erecting for the reception of their muMnm. 
There h to be a tunnel under the road, to connect the two portions of the gardens in the 
ta»e manner as that which joins Pai^k Square with the gardens of Park Crescent. The 
bats, owls, and other animals, loving " deeds of darkness" arei we understaod, to be ranged 
on Mktt side of this avemean thoroughfare. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

No. I. 

The immense extent, and long duration of the Roman Empire, have 
been, by all historians, considered as the cause of that state of moral de- 
gradation in which Europe was sunk, when the barbarous hordes, so justly 
denominated " the scourge of God," burst on its astonished nations, and 
swept away all those monuments of art which had been erected by tri- 
umphant intellect, but which were inhabited by depravity and vice. The 
deleterious effects produced by this colossal power of Rome on the intel- 
lectual world, though not less striking and not less important than its in- 
juries to moral principle, have not been examined with equal care ; and it 
would assuredly be a task that would well repay our labours to examine 
whether the Roman power, its language, and its literature, were not per- 
vaded by a common principle, discoverable from their acknowledged 
effects on the fortunes of the human race. To conduct such an inves- 
tigation aright, we should not, as is too commonly the case, first form a 
theory, and then search for arguments to support it, but should, on the 
contrary, carefully analyze the several parts, and by a copious induction 
of particulars, strive to discover whether there be any thing common to 
these several individual portions, — ^whether there be any bond of union by 
which all our detached discoveries may be formed into one rational hypo- 
thesis. True, this mode of analysis wi]l require greater time and trouble ; 
it will not be susceptible of the polished ornaments of style, or the bril- 
liant graces of glowing diction ; but its results will be certainly more 
accurate, its errors more easily detected, and the validity of its conclusions 
more readily ascertained. It has also another advantage; it does, not of 
necessity limit us to any order in the selection of the objects of our inves- 
tigation, and thus enables us to select, at our first onset, such a portion of 
the subject, as may be best calculated to strike attention, and induce us to 
pursue the entire course, from a remembrance of the pleasures we expe- 
rienced at its commencement. 

The two great principles which give vitality and permanency to the 
literature of any country are originality, and nationality. The daws de- 
spised their brother, when they beheld him clothed in borrowed plumes, 

vol. L. s 
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even though each feather was arranged so as to give the greatest efiect 
to the beauties of its colors : the oxotics that attain a sickly growth in our 
hot-houses give more pleasure to the eye, but do not gratify the imagina- 
tion so much as the native wild flowers that spring up spontaneously in 
the fields. Borrowed literature may, and in general does, possess a more 
correct finish than the original emanations of genius, and many statues 
have been formed, whose outlines were more graceful than those of any 
human figure ; but the spirit, the energy, the vitality is wanting, — all is cold^ 
unimpassioned, and dead. It would be scarcely extravagant to assert that, 
even if the original were lost, an imitation might in most instances be de- 
tected by the want of animation which characterizes the copy. Nation- 
ality we have spoken of as a necessary element in the formation of suc- 
cessful literature ; it is so, because sympathy is at once a cause, and a 
consequence of a poet's success. The probable era of Homer's produc- 
tions was at the first commencement of the long and glorious struggle be- 
tween the freemen of Greece, and the slaves of Asia ; a contest l^gun in 
the fields of Miletus, and concluded on the plains of Arbela. We may 
imagine the poet communing with his own soul, when he beheld at a 
distance the aggregating of that storm of despotic power which threatened 
destruction to the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and saying, *' We are the 
sons of those who baffled barbaric power, punished Asiatic perfidy, and 
planted our country's banners on a despot's ruined capital ; I will tell the 
Greeks the tale of their ancestral glory, and rouse them to emulate the 
fame of their gallant fathers." This anticipated effect on the minds of 
his countrymen, nerved every exertion, and gave vigour to every thought. 
The Ionic states fell indeed before Croesus and Cyrus, but the glory of 
Greece^ and the spirit infused by her national literature, trampled down 
the countless myriads of her invaders on the memorable plains of Mara- 
thon and Plataea. Milton may be deemed an exception to the rule ; but we 
unhesitatingly claim the Paradise Lost as a strictly national poem : Milton 
was the poet of Christianity, but in a stricter sense he was the poet of 
English Christianity ; not that system which consists in a dull, tedious 
round of superstitious observances and idle forms ; nor yet that which is 
formed of metaphysical dreams and scholastic jargon ; nor the still more 
modem usance which pretends to derive from the Gospels a species of 
mathematical morality, addressing itself solely to the reason, and passing 
over the passions as if they formed no element of the human character ; 
but that which, thank God, is still the glory of our land — that system 
which exhibits the divine attributes solely in their effects on the moral 
government of the world — which attempts not to penetrate the veil of 
clouds and thick darkness which curtains infinity, but reverences the 
righteousness and judgment which are the habitations of the eternal 
throne ; in fine, that system which equally addresses the intellect and the 
feelings, which hurries reason to a right conclusion, by bringing imagina- 
tion to accelerate her speed, and which, by addressing all the component 
parts of the human character, makes all tend to one great point of " won- 
der, love, and praise." In no other parts of the world, and at no other 
time, was the influence of religion so powerfully felt as in England during 
the Commonwealth : there was much error, there was much fanaticism, 
there was much hypocrisy ; but there was also much of that holy zeal 
which equally seeks the honour of God, and the good of man. Milton 
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WHS deeply foibued with iis spirit— he was the poet of his ootiittiy akid hfls 
time. It would require too much space to quote the instances of D&nte, 
Tasso, and Camdens ; it is quite sufficient to mention &e name of 
Shakspeare, whose greatest glory is, that he was " all over English/' dhA 
^at his fame must last as long as his country and his language. 

Where are we to seek for originality and liatioriality aniong the poets of 
Ladcnn? Gr^eia captafertm victorem cepit, Greece though vanquished, 
was powerfid in her chains, and avenged her moral depression by crushing 
the national gemus of her ferocious victor. It was a severe retrifoutibn^ 
Boman literature was but a captive Greek dressed in the ornathehts of 
western luxury, retaining much of his former beauty, even in his'fetlers, 
but pining in sadness to escape &om the trammels of eflavish pomp, atnd 
rt>am once more over the mountaons of his beloved Hellas. When we 
speak of the Latin poets, Virgil natur^ly cbmes- toeihost under our catt- 
sideration, we shall, therefore, in the i^at of this article, entirely cdttfihe 
ourselves to Epic poetry. 

Now we seriously ask, What are the claims Of Virgil td the tiO^ df ah 
epic poet ? Original he was not ; take Homer aiid Apollonius RhodiuS otft 
of the ^neid, and you will not have a thousand lines ]6*ft; wdifth rieadjnfg. 
National he was not; except perhaps in the sixth bobkj wher^ Ahdhis^ 
^ves his son a tolerably long lecture ort "things in general," which he 
winds up with a pricis of the Roman history. Ai^ to the Ro!i^fairi pefdrple 
c^ing one jot about the fable of ^neas settling in Italy^ it is jiist abovk 
as rational as the peoj^e of England being interested in the fabulous t^Te 
of Brute^ the Trojan, having colonized Britain— that is, bodi nearly acj^ 
proximate to the consummation of human absurdity. But Virgil, we are 
told, was an elegant and correct writer ; he modemii^ed Homer, aiid polish^ 
cfff some coarseness and roughness which was very displeasing to the 
courtly ears of those who frequented the palace of Augustus: thst is, he 
acted somewhat like Pope; he published an imitation of Homer, and gav6 
it a false name. Pope, with creditable modesty, called his a translation ; 
but the Latin poet designated his work as nothing less than an original Epicl 
There are, to be sure, some traits of pathos and affection in the iEiieid, of 
which Virgil may claim the sole paternity ; but they are " few and far 
between," and would scarce have been sufficient to redeem his work from 
unhonoured oblivion, had not Latin barbarism triumphed over Grecian 
weakness, and banished from general use the noblest language in which 
mental conceptions were ever expressed. The spread of the Latin lan- 
guage through all the provinces, and the rapidity with which it was adopted 
by the conquered nations, gave to Latin literature a permanence and con- 
sistency which its inherent merits did not deserve. Greek was forgotten 
for a time ; but yet it was Greece that still claimed admiration. The poets 
of Latium were admired because they were the only medium by which 
the western nations of Europe could obtain any notion of Grecian litera- 
ture. Ignorant of the originals, the world admired the admiration, and 
when once the world has, right or wrong, got a habit of admiring, it is very 
difficult to dethrone the idol. On no other principle can we account for 
the fame which Virgil has been hitherto permitted to enjoy. He has had 
his admirers, imitators, and even idolators, some of whom in their wisdom 
attempted to set him up as a rival to Homer ; but the world has witnessed 

s 2 
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too many such temporary triumphs to be either astonished or influenced 
by applauses bestowed on successful imposture. 

There was one poet who might have retrieved the character of Roman 
literature; one of those unfortunate men whose character has been tra- 
duced while living, and sacrificed when dead ; but to whom a few, whio 
dared to think for themselves, have always done justice ; we mean Lucan, 
the only Roman writer that ever attempted a national and original poem. 
-We freely confess that the Pharsalia displays many traces of an unregu- 
lated mind, many excrescences of a youthful taste for tawdry ornament, 
many descriptions declamatory rather than poetical; but we as confidently 
assert that it displays, in any single book, more poetic conception, nacre 
power of thought, and more vigour of imagination, than is to be found in 
the whole ^neid, from beginning to end. To take the single example of 
.the delineation of character, which must ever be considered as one of the 
most important parts of an epic, has Virgil displayed any thing like 
accurate conception of character in the description of his heroes ? Have 
they not all a family likeness ? What are the traits by which the brave 
Gyas is distinguished from the brave Cloanthus ? and what proofs are ex- 
hibited of that piety which is made the eternal epithet of ^neas ? These 
are questions which the admirers of Virgil would find it difficult to 
answer, and which they would, as usual, evade by referring us to the 
beauties of his diction ; just as if a poem was to be judged of by its words 
and phrases, and not by the internal spirit which should animate the 
entire : — just as if the value of a companion was to be estimated, merely 
by his countenance, and not by the power of his mind, and goodness of 
his dispositions. We fearlessly challenge the severest examination of the 
characters drawn by Lucan ; to borrow an illustration from painting, they 
seem to start from the canvass, and to impress on our minds the firmest 
belief of their existence. As an example of his power and style, we 
subjoin his comparative analysis of the characterls of Pompey and Caesar ; 
conscious that amid all the defects of our translation, the innate beauty of 
the passage will be still perceptible ; as the image of the sun retains a 
portion of its lustre^ even though viewed through a distorted medium. 

You, Pompey, fear lest modem deeds efiace 
Your ancient triumphs o'er the pirate rac&— 
You* a long series of heroic deeds 
And fierce unpatience of a greater leads— 
Pompey no rival, Csesar brooks no lord — 
Yet who more justly drew the hostile sword 
We dare not know-^-Cato and Heav'n divide, 
It chose the victors ; he the vanquish'd side : 
111 were they match'd, the one now aged grown, 
Unleam'd the warrior in the peaceful gown ; 
He courts the fame that follow'd him so long, 
And buys the plaudits of a hireling throng ; 
Pleas'd with the venal shouts, no triumphs now 
Replace the laurels fading on his brow ; 
His sole reliance, is his former fame, 
He stands, the shadow of a mighty name. 
Like the nroud oak that in a fiwtnil field, 
Sustains tne wasting helm and mouldering shield^- 

• CKsar. 
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The faint memorials of forgotten days 
Chieftains miknown, and imremember'd frays, 
Whose perished roots no more the trunk sustain ; 
Fix'd hy its weight, still triumphs in the plain, 
Still are its naked houghs to heaven display'd ; 
The naked trunk alone extends a shade. 
Yet though it quivers in each passing hreeze 
Ready to fall — ^tho' round it younger trees 
In all the pride of youthftil hloom are shown, 
It stands unrivalled, honor'd, and alone.-— 
Csesar relies not on an empty name. 
War his delight, defeat his only shame ; 
Tameless and fierce, as hope or anger hums, 
Th* impatient warrior with new fierceness tirnis ; 
Conquest unpels him to more glorious deeds, 
BeUeving fate his friend : whatever impedes 
His proud career soon owns the victor's sway : 
He views with triumph ruins mark his way. 
Thus hursts fi^m angry clouds the flashing levin 
Rushing in thimders o'er the startled heaven. 
The echoing glohe reverberates the crash. 
Its pale inhabitants are dumb— 'the flash 
Darting athwart, closes each eye in pain, — 
Its own wild flames consume its own proud fane : 
No fence restrains it, and no limits bound. 
It spreads a waste of ruin all around ; 
Then to its clouds on wmgs of flame retires, 
And bears to heaven its re-collected fires,* 

[25] 



• Ta nova ne Teteret obscurent acta triompfaos, 
£t riotis oedat pixatiea lauiea Oallis, 
Magne times : te Jam series, ususqae laborum 
Erigit, impatiensqiie loci fortuna secandi. 
Nee qnenquam jam ferre potest, CsBsaire prioram, 
Pompeiusve parem ; quis^ustiusinduitarma, 
Scire nefas: mag[no se judice qnisque tuetur: 
Victrix causa deis placait, sed victa Catoni. 
Nee ooiere paxes ; alter yergentibus aimis 
In senium, longoque toga tranqaillior usa 
Dedididt jam pace ducem ; fimueque petitor 
Malta dare in rulgus : totus popnlaribus auris 
Impelli, plaosuqae sui gaudere theatri : 
Nee reparare novas vires ; multumque priori 
Credere fortunas : stat magni nomims umbra* 
Qualis frngifero quercus sublimis in agro, 
Exuvias yeteres populi, sacrataque gestans 
Pona ducum : nee jam yalidis radicibns hasrens, 
Pbndere fixa suo est: nudosaue per aera ramos 
Effundens, trunco, non frondibus effidt umbram: 
At quamvis primo nutet capura sub Euro, 
Tot circum sUtsb flrmo se robore toUant, 
Sola tamen colitur. Sed non in Cspsare tantmn 
Nomen erat, nee fiuna ducis ; sed nescia virtus 
Stare loco : solnsque pudor non vincere bello. 
Acer et indomitus ; quo spes, qo&que ira vocasset, 
Ferre manum, et nunquam temerando parcere ferro, 
Successus urgere suos: instare favorl 
Numinis; impellens quicquid sibi summa petmti 
Obstaret: gaudensqne viam feqisse loiina. 
Qualiter expressum ventis per nubila fiilmen 
iEtheris impulsi sonitu, mundique fragore 
Emicuit, rupitque diem, populosque paventes . 
Terruit, obbqua ]>raestinguens lumina flamma ; 
In sua templa furit ; nullaque exire vetante 
Materia, magnamque cadens, magnam^ue reverteni 
Pat stragem late, sparsosque reooiligit ignes. 
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As some fond modier sadly tries 
To still her dariii^ infant's cries. 
And with her Lu&by's soft strain 
Buries in sleep its tears and pain ; 
Thus I, by bitter feelings torn, 
Of youthnil pride and passion bom. 
Must, like the anxious parent, try 
To hush them with my Lullabt. 

Sleep first ye angiy pasnofis, sleep^ 
For ever rest in slumber deep,— 
Thirst of revenge for caoaeless wrong, 
And burning mge and hatred stnmg. 
Consuming wrath duA secret g^ws^ 
And memory of my treaohecous fiies, 
Sink all to rest ; while o*er yon I 
Pour forth my peacefid Lullabt. 

Hush*d be that love, the first, the last. 
That throu£;h my throbbinfi^ bosom past ; 
Let not a smgle whisper teU 
How strong, hut oh! how ^Ise the spell 
Which bound me in that iron chain, 
Whose deep worn traces still remain ; 
Although tneir influence cannot die. 
Yet sleep thou fcnr my Lullabt. 

Ye faiiy dreams by youfh inspir'd. 
That on mj panting bosom fir'd. 
Illusive vinons, once how bright 
For ever vanished fixmi my sigh^ 
And all ye hopes so soon that fled — 
Sleep, — sleep the slumbers of the dead : 
Awake no more at memory's cry, 
Den«ir may dng your L„La.t. 

Pleasures of youth, ye too must sleep. 
While I a. wakeful mourner weep; 
Sleep all ye joys, delusive, vain, 
Whose powers I must not know again ; 
Sleep cheering mirth, sleep pleaung wiles. 
Sleep ye long train of sports coid smiles ; 
I bia you sleep with tearful eye^ 
And sadly sing your Lullabt. 

Sleep aU but fiiendship, last and best, 
Ck)nsoler of this anguished breast^ 
Continue still to cheer theheart. 
To heal its agonizing smart, 
To calm my sadness^ sooth my grie^ 
And bring to every woe relief; 
And when in deaw's cold sleep I lie. 
Oh friendship ! sing my Lullabt. 
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It was on a cold rainy morning, in the spring of 18il, that I took my 
seat in the basket of a stage coach for the town of Newton. The as8i2es 
were held that week at Exeter, the county town, so that the coaches were 
more than usually crowded: an inside place was perfectly un-come-at-able. 
My companions consisted of an elderly gentleman, with a mild prepossessing 
countenance ; his friend, much younger, apparently of a gentle retireing 
character ; a very important looking personage, (neither old nor young,) 
who discomposed us all by the bifstle he made in mounting. From his 
confident address, and a certain cunnix^ twinkle in his small dark eyes, I 
fancied I read Lawyer^ in every line of his physiognomy : not that a man 
is at all the worse for being a lawyer, or, tiiat the face was not a decent face 
enough ; it was, in all probability, contemplated by its owner with avast deal 
of complacency ; to me it was any thing but agreeable. The rest of the 
party, (for, reader, six of us were closely wed]ged in together,) comprehen- 
ded, a young man heavily fettered, and a constable, whose office it was to 
see the prisoner lodged in the county goal. From the fiiry of the popu- 
lace, who stirrounded the coach, and their execrations, I concluded diat 
tlie wretched being w^ a murderer, and an involuntary shuddering seized 
me as I beheld him. At length, we left the town, and the bitter taunts of 
the rabble died gradually on tibe ear. Cold and cheerless it was : the wind 
blew with violence, and the sleet beat sharply in our faces. We were long 
silent, but the lawyer-like man at last broke forth into an invective against 
the lenity of our penal code. He remarked, that, were he possessed of the 
legislative power, all crimes should be punished with death. The old g^i- 
tleman mildly observed, that it was no doubt owing to the scarcity of work, 
that the lower classes were become so desperate. *' No Sir," replied the 
other, '* you are wrong ; there is employment enough for all who are wil- 
ling to work : it is the natural idleness of the poor, and their native depravity 
of heart, that leads them into guilt." The miserable culprit to whom these 
unfeeling remarks were evidently directed, had, for some time, engaged my 
attention, and never surely was seen a more pitiable object. His age could not 
have exceeded twenty, it might have been less : his tall slender form seemed 
iD ^ted to sustain the weight of the galling fetters ; yet he felt not their 
cruel pressure, — "^e iron had entered into his soul," and corporeal suffer- 
ing was comparatitely unregarded. He was clad in the garb of extreme 
poverty, clean, but so thin, that the rain, which beat upon him, must have 
penetrated to the skin : his countenance exhibited a restless expression, 
even approaching to wildness, and, as he listened to the conversation I have 
related, the various workings of his fevered mind were alternately pourtrayed 
in his face. At first, scorn seemed to predominate, then deep sorrow was 
struggling for utterance, and, at length, with a burst of uncontroIaUe 
indignation, he broke upon the discourse — " Hold Sir," he exclaimed, *' you 
know not what you say, you never can know the misery of a man who tries in 
vain to procure a scanty subsistance ; who endures, day after day, the ex- 
tremes of hanger and suffering, without the most distant hope of amending 
his situation. — You know not the force of temptation in those moments of 
distraction, when the whole world seems combined against a man, and dis- 
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tress obliges him to take from his fellow creatures those means of rapport, 
which they refuse to his industry." " And pray young man/' asked the 
rigid moralist,* " what crime have you committed ? " In the agony of his 
soul the poor youth seemed ready to avow his guilt ; but the quiet young 
man interposed, by saying, *' That, Sir, is a question you have no right to 
put; no man is expected to criminate himself: and, with regard to our un-' 
happy companion, until the law pronounces him guilty, he has a right to 
be considered innocent. Tell me, my poor friend," continued he, ad- 
dressing the felon, " of what you are accused ? " Deep shame crimscmed the 
face of the wretched youth, and he was silent : the constable answered 
for him, that he was suspected of stealing some baskets of oranges finom. 
a shop, and, as it was his first ofience, he hoped a short imprisonment would . 
be the whole of his punishment. '< No, no," interrupted he, " I have ix> 
such hope : they will not, perhaps, take my life, but transportation must 
be my fate : for myself I care not, — ^but, there are others," — and here his 
trembling frame bespoke the intensity of his feelings, — ^'^ there are others, 
to whom it will be death ! " '* Poor fellow," said &e constable, "he has a 
wife younger than himself, and an infant child. Oh! gentlemeB, had you 
seen their parting, you would never have forgotten it." We endeavoiured 
to console the unhappy one, by suggesting, that bis wife, might, probably, 
meet with friends, who would fdleviate her miseries. " No," he replied, ** if 
I am punished, she and my child will suffer for my guilt* I know the un- 
feeling world ; it has no pity : they must be deserted outcasts. Oh!" caa^ 
tinned he, with a frantic vehemence, and clenching his fettered hand, " let me 
but return, and meet again the villain who informed against me, and no earthly 
power shall save him from my fury. I mSL kill him in the face of day, and 
then, I care not how soon I close my existence on the scaffold." We were 
struck with horror, but his commiserating friend again addressed, him : he 
implored him to cherish better thoughts, and endeavoured to awaken him 
to a hope, that the succeeding part of his life, would be fairer than the past. 
He spoke with earnestness and feeling, and the poor man, who had listened 
at first with the sullen apathy of despair, could not resist the voice of sym- 
pathy — ^be wept, and said, *' Kind stranger, whatever may become of me, I 
shall always be grateful for your goodness : you are the only person who 
has noti^egarded me with abhorrence, and considered these chains as a sure 
mark of my unworthiness." The conversation soon became general, and 
the prisoner joined in occasionally: he spoke with strong natural sense 
on many subjects. . In the course of the day, I found, that the blustering 
gentleman, was not a lawyer, as I had previously supposed ; but a publisher, 
antiquary,^ &c., that he was then busily engaged, in compiling a work on 

the antiquities of — « . The book has since been published : I have not 

read it, bu^, judging from the character of the writer, it must, I think, be 
a collection of absurdities : his credulity was so excessive, that, even the 
criminal, albeit little inclined to merriment, could not refrain from joining 
in the frequent laugh, at his expense. Thus the day wore on, and n^ht, 
dark, wet, and uncomfortable, approached : we sunk gradually into silence, 
which continued unbroken till we arrived at Newton, the place whnre I 
intended to sleep. Here, as by a general impulse, we gave each a trifle to 

# This gftttleman hM liiice become fimmu b)r the publication of % certaia lady's mcmoin. 
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our unhappy companion. It was too dark to distinguish objects ; but the 
light of the ostler's lantern cast a momentary gleam upon his features, and 
showed him so far gone in misery, so sunk in utter hopelessness, that, in- 
stinctively, I caught his ironed hand, and breathed a fervent prayer for his 
acquittal. He returned my grasp with convulsive agony. ** God bless you," 
was all he could articulate. The carriage rolled heavily onwards, its duU 
sound grew fainter and fainter, and soon I heard it no more. The papers 
afterwards informed me, that, as he had anticipated, the miserable youth 
was sentenced to seven years transportation. Years have passed since this 
event, yet is that look of anguish still present to me, and often, often does the 
parting benediction of the poor unfortunate strike upon my heart, sad, and 
piteous, as when, on that night of gloom and silence, it rung mournfully on 
my ear. 

W 



MY FIRST BOOK. 

BEING A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A SCRIBBLER. 

***Ti8 something, rore, to see one's name in print, 
A book's a hwkj altho' tibeie's nothing in*t— ^yvn. 

Mr. Coleridge, in his '' Biographia Litteraria," which, by the way, is a 
most curious and amusing book, asserts, that authorship, as a trader is a 
most sorry means of subsistence ; and verily, I opine, that there are many 
poor devils, now living, who can, from their own unhappy experience, 
confirm that sage's assertion. I for one, will lift up my voice, like that of 
one crying in the wilderness, and avouch the fact, which has been proved 
to me again and again, by experience at once bitter and profitless. Reader ! 
— art thou an author ? Didst thou ever 

" Pen a stanza when thou shoold'st engross 7 " 

Taking it for granted that thou hast never, at all events, committed so 
ipreat a crime as that of writing a book, I will narrate to thee my first 
attempt at author-crafl ; and, if it so happeneth that thou art a young 
gentleman (or lady) burning with the lofty aspirations of concocting a 
dttodecimQ, thou sbalt take warning by my sad example, and, notwith- 
standing Mr. Colbum's splendid offer of » eschew book writing for 

ever ! 

By a "concatenation. of events," which I have now neither the leisure 
nor the inclination to relate, I was. thrown into the world, with no other 
dependence dian that which my own resources could furnish ; and, slender 
«nough in all conscience,- these resources were ! Having been educated 
with a view to expectations, which were never realized, I had the misery 
of finding myself, at two-and-twenty years of age, an animal, useless alike 
to others and to myself, with a mind and endowments prepared and cul- 
tivated for no fixed or settled pursuit. \ had the pleasant prospect of 
starving in the midst of plenty; or of going at once to the Mansion 
House, — flaying my " interesting case" before the Lord Mayor, and obtain- 
ing a ticket for the Mendicity Society, or a pass to my parish ! But, 
really, my pride would not permit me to do this : and in the midst of my 
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petj^exity^ I atmnMed one morning upon a feUbw coHegum , wiio left Ox- 
ford a few weeks before myself. He was as poor as I was ; and after 
tiding a first elas< degree, he had luckily obtained tbe ntnataon of uriier 
in an *' establishment for young gentlemen, from five to ten years of age;'' 
-:— where he endeavoured to make himself contented with a salary of 
fhirty-five pounds per annum, a daily dimier of raw-meat and half-boiled 
vegetables (thus slenderly submitted to die influence of the cnhnary art, 
that they might go farther with the voraciouB young fry for whose oon- 
sttmption they were destined) and one glass of kome-^made wine on 
Sundays. 

Let me pause to record one anecdote of this young man. We were 
both of Brazennose, and H — was the hardest reading man there. The 
company which I kept was such as H — could not alR>rd to keep ; but, 
as he had, more than once, kindly assisted^me in my studies, I now and then 
asked him to my wine-parties, and he sometimes came. H — never forgot 
this kindness, and when I met him on the morning to which I have alluded, 
he was really glad to see me. While my wealthier and more heartless 
acquaintances now turned their backs- upon me — while they " cut '* me in 
every conceivable and inconceival^e manner; while they *' looked blind" 
at me, as poor Wowski has it, — ^he shook me cordially by the hand, (and 
he, too, had known of my downfall,) insisted upon my dining with him at 
Dolly's, and before we parted, forced upon me the loan of a couple' of 
sovereigns) die last he had. In the course of the evening he advised me 
to go to the Chapter Coflee-House, and inquire there, if I could get a 
literary job or two : and accordingly, the next day, to the Chapter I went. 

I read the notices which were stuck up at the Bar, but found nothing 
likely to suit me. I paused for more than a minute, however, gazing upon 
a placard, which intimated, that a well-known clerical bookseller in the 
lioWf was willing to give two guineas a-piece for good, sound, eloquMit, or- 
thodox sermons ; and I sighed, when I reflected, that my talents were not 
sufiiciently imbued with gravity — ^notwithstanding my sufierings, — ^to enable 
me h> earn- six shillings arweek in sermon-making I 

I lounged kito a box, and eddied loudly for some soup, — for I was just 
then a rich man, having the greater portion of poor H — ^"s loan iafe in my 
pocket, and yonr consciousness of wealdi is a mighty elevator of conse- 
quence. The soup was brought witih idl the alacrity siiited to my im- 
portance, and i commenced its demolition, determined, beforehand, that it 
should serve me for my dinner. The newspapers of the day lay on the 
table befote me, and I took up the Times, which I commenced reading, as 
I fondly lingered over my Mock^Turtle. I began, as the Frenchman did, 
at the beginmng ; and after being fully informed of the names, tonnsge, 
time of sailing, &c., of outward-lK>und Indiameil; af):er sympathizing with 
the losers of broaches, pocket-books, and pins, my eye rested ufion an 
advertisement which fMled my heart with hope, and my soul wi^ glad- 
ness.. It intimated, that the Edito): of a *' celebrated and highly popular 
pariodical," was in immediate want of an amanuensis, who must be well 
versed in Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and God knows What besides : he 
was willing to treat on liberal termis, with any person possessing the re- 
quisite que^ificadons ;• and a Reference was given to X. Y., at Mr. Jones's, 
Stationer, FoxAity. 
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Although I 4i^ aat j^smss one half of these " YequiMtir q«ldifiealk»i»f'* 
I boldly resolved io adventure m a oandidate ; and after swallowing i»|r 
soupy which I qualified with a glass oi Sheny-ne^fUS,* I hastened to Mr^ 
Jones as aforesaid. From him I obtained the advertiserVt card ; andi as I 
was only the nmeteenth applicant, my informant gave me some hojies of 
success. I followed the durectiooi which was in a street behind the Bankj 
and found my gentleman at home. He was the queerest looking vom. I 
ever saw ; old, lankyi shrivelled, snarling, and snuffy — very snf^y. A 
*/ nine*days beard " garnished or rather gu|urded with its bristles bis 
pointed Doctc»r Syntax-like chin, and a hue of purple richness embellished 
the point of his long Syntax-like nose. A brown-black coat, a sadly-* 
fringed silk waistcoat, and unmentionables— <mce of black satin^ but qow 
of a sober grey, were his external habilknents \ and I must do the learned 
Editor the credit to affirm, that he positively had on that day a clean 
i^urt ! He received me as courteously as a long, lanky, shrivelled, smirl- 
ing, snufiy old man could receive any body ; and, to make a long matter 
short, if>t he kept me under examination more than half aii hour, I w«l 
engaged to attend him for four hours daily at the " liberal " salanr of 
balf-a-gninea pec week I Glorious power of leafntng» thought 1 ! Hew 
supremely Uest and happy thy ardent votaries n^ust be ! But nHmforte \ 
Mme was not then a gloomy or a desponding heart ; and I contented my* 
ae^ with the proverb that '* half a loaf," &c ; and went on iny way re-^ 
joicing. But this God-send was soon snatched firom me ; my patron waa 
exalted to a residence in the Fleet, his " highly popular periodioiu" expiiied 
for want of suatenanoe, and I became once more a lonely hungry wan* 
derer« . 

I sou^t my counsellor H — again, and found him most willing to 
attend to my story. *^ ghat's to 1^ done ! '' wap the question. " Write 
a bpokt" was the answer. " Aye ! but how ? '* 

The plan was quickly struck out« He advised me to employ my inge-^ 
nuity and talent in the composition of some slight, sketchy Tales^ which 
Colbum, or Charles Knight, or WMttaker, or* as a demier resort^ I^ng-' 
man's House might take. He himself, he said, had robbed his j^ow of 
a few hours ni^tly, and had achieved a v<dume of Poems, which he hoped 
to tusn to account: and, if he derived no other benefit ^om them, their 
composition chased away melancholy, and put to flight many a legion of 
blue devils, j* He promised to assist ipe, and in less than a month ona 
volume was ready. 

The manuscript wae sent first to Mr. Colbum, of course in the full ex- 
pectation of that worthy bibliopoles's great joy and gratitude at the ofier s 
but, having no titled friend, or " popular author '^ to recommended me, it 
was duly returned at the end of a week, with a very polite note from O — 
Mr. Colbum's. Seeietary, intimating that Mr. C.'s numerous engagemeftts- 

* It i» an eststblished rule in Dietetics to qualify soup with wine — as it aideth its di^s-^ 
tkm. I eonld be very leanied on this important matter, but must reserve my wisdom fi>r 
my< ki<ger work,. ** on the Natural and Aitifieial diet of man," which is very nearly read^ 
for the Press. 

f I may mention here, that the reception of my friend H — 's Lyrics far exceeded his own 
expectations : they are, most assuredly, some of the sweetest compositions in our language ; 
afiid. my friend often smiies when he thinks upon tke modd in which they w«re- writCan*-* 
io an attk by ^ faint gjleara of a^rush-light 
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prevented him from midertaking the puhlication of my very interestii^ 
work ; he was extremely obliged by the offer, notwithstanding ; and hoped 
that 1 should meet with every success. This damped my enthusiasm : 
for, be assured, courteous reader, that I had indulged in some very grand 
and blissful visions, on the publication by Mr. Colbum, of this my darling 
book. However, I tried again, and sent the manuscript at oiice to Long- 
man's, for to me its immediate publication was an object. I waited long 
and anxiously for an answer: at length a letter reached me from the 
polite publishing partner of the firm, containing the welcome intelligence, 
that Messrs. Longman and Co. would publish my work upon the following 
terms : viz. that they would defray all the expenses, and share the profits 
(if any) with me. If I acceded to this proposal, the MS. should be placed 
immediately in the printer's hands. This proposal I did accept, and to 
press my MS. went. 

- I believe, that to a young author, the tedious task of correcting the 
proof-sheets of a first or second work, is really no task '^ at all at all," as 
Patrick would say ; but, in truth, a very delightfiil office. My own ex- 
perience proves diis, both in my own person, and as it regards many of 
my acquaintances : and I can even now remember how anodously I looked 
for- my daily packet firom Longman's, and with what eager exultation, I 
perused the 'proof. 

At length the last sheet, containii^ the Title-page, Dedication, (to a 
young lady whom I had loved most passionately,) the Preface, &c., passed 
through my hands ; and my book, the darling pet of my young heart, 
was announced as " in the press," and nearly ready for publication. I 
read the announcement, (it appeared in the Literary Graxette, a Journal 
which I in consequence very highly reverenced,) again and again; *' Li 
the Press, and speedily will be published, in 1 Vol. post 8vo. Rhapso- 
dies OF AN Oxonian : printing for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green," (for the firm was at that time in fuU flower,) was more gtatefiil 
to my eyes, than the " Prices of Stocks " was to the jobber, or the list of 
Promotions to the aspiring warrior. In less than a week after this, I re- 
ceived my half-dozen copies damp from the binder, and smeUing more 
sweetly (to me) than the perfumes of Araby the blest. How I gloated 
over the really pretty volume ! I began at the Title-jpage, and read the 
book through fairly and freely, although every sentence, almost every 
syllable, was fresh in my memory. I knew that many worse things had 
been written, and published, and even read. I thought this was not so 
bad, — ^that it was in fact, good ; — and in short, I felt that / was an 
Author ! and was plunged in a delirium of delight for a whole week ! 

There are two matters of vast moment to an incipient author, namely, 
the presentation of copies of his Work, and the opinion of those high 
an# mighty men, the Reviewers. With regard to the first, my course was 
soon settled. I sent two to H — ; one to a kind-hearted young SurgefHi, 
who had most diligently attended me through a dangerous illness ; another 
I. gave to my landlady's daughter, rather a pretty girl bf nineteen; one I 
kept myself; and the sixth I forwarded to a rich and haughty relation, 
to show him that I could do something for a living : but, proud as he was» 
I did not anticipate his remark on its reception; — ^had I done so, my 
Rhapsodies should never have reached -Am ears. "Oh, ho!" said th^- 
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brutC) turning up hid lip, " he has taken to book*writing now, has he 2 
Poor fellow ! I shall have him come begging here before long : he must 
be .a great deal worse off than I thought he was." But I disappointed 
him : although I have felt the pangs of poverty almost to starvation, — 
although I have been on the very brink of the grave for the want of 
almost the common necessaries of life, this proud, rich man, never heard 
my bewailings ; and if he had, he would have gloated over my miseries. 
No ! from my own kindred and connections, I received no succour ; stran-* 
gers, and strangers only, ministered to my wants, and soothed my sufier- 
ings : but my vengeance has been complete, for— ^I have pardoned 
them! 

Let me offer one word of advice, on the subject of giving presentation 
copies. If the author be in a profession, which requires the monopoly, (so 
to speak,) of his time and talent, should his work be one of fiction, or de- 
voted to any subject not connected, in some way, with that profession, let 
him keep a rigid incognito respecting it. He may give a copy to his sister, 
or his brother, or his bosom friend, or, if he have one, to his mistress : 
but let him proceed no further. His vanity, which on these occasions is 
wondrous vehement, will prompt him to give away a great many mor^ copies 
than will redound to his credit or advantage. If die book be wordi any 
thing, it will be sure to find its way ; and its author will be gratified by 
hearing it praised impartially : and may assist himself, if he likes, in cri- 
ticising it for the joke's sake : and if it be not worth any thing, which is 
by no means an impossibility, he will be sure to hear that his ''dear friends" 
have been quizzing it behind his back, while they have exjuressed, to him, 
their unfeigned admiration of his production, and their warmest thanks for 
the gift : this is one of the most bitter pills with which authorship can be 
dosed. 

I. began to look anxiously for some reviews of my Rhapsodies ; and the 
Literary Gazette was the first to notice them. I expected, of course, a 
tolerably long critique, with approved extracts, and the like : but the ther- 
mometer of my spirits fell ten degrees, when I saw it noticed coolly and 
quietiy in that portion of the paper entided, " Sights of Books :'* — 

''This is radier a pleasing litde volume. The author has evinced a 
pretty talent for description, and may do better things**' And, as I live, 
this was all ! 

This "pretty talent," and, "maf do better things," gave me a fit of the 
bile, and destroyed all my affectionate veneration for Mr. Jerdan's Gazette. 

" Magazine Day" arrived, and I posted into the City to a Coffee-house 
on Ludgate Hill, where I could obtain a sight of the principal Magazines : 
but the devil a syllaUe did I see about my book. I felt my dignity con- 
siderably ruffled by this remissness, and wrote a pettish letter to Mr. 
Campbell, as Editor of the New Mondily, upbraiding him with neglecting 
his duty as a public reviewer. Mr. Campbell, or radier Mr. Reading, the 
Sub-Editor, returned me a very civil answer, and told me, if he had known 
of my work J (and / thought all the world knew of it,) he should have paid 
it all die attention it merited, and he would do so now, if I would order a 
copy to be sent to him. This opened my eyes to a fact which my vanity 
had prevented me from perceiving; and I requested the publishers to send 
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a eopyto esch of the MagaEiiies,.as well as to t&e ivteUy Utemyjotemaisu^ 
They didao : and now began the work of criticiBni. The Lkmry .Cbio>* 
nicle was the first to open the business^ in a oritiquey wfaidi I 6(M^si4«nd 
extremely just, becaoae it was extremely favoursJilo: at all efwota, it gav« 
its readers an opportunity of convincing themselves, 1^ copious extracts, of 
the truth of his opinion. This was on the Saturday-; and oh the Sunday 
next ensuing, a ps^r, which professes to carry tlie whole woiM on its 
shouldem, and calls itself ** The Atlas," spoke tkaa of the book : — 

^'This is aa extremdy pretty vokme, we mean in its esifeanial ammge^ 
ments.. It reminds us of a well-dressed puppy, wdth no other reoommand* 
ations than his gay and gaudy attire. We have looked in vain for any amuset- 
ment in its pages, which are destitute of every quality reqcdsito for a. book." 

Now the aSair in the Literary Chronicle, had put me upon very-exoei^ 
lent terms with myself and my book ; and when I saw its title aanoniiced 
in the critical department of the AtlaS) I flfew on tip-toe to pnrduise a c^y, 
wkh the full assurance, that there too I should be prmsed. I was chi^rin* 
ed, indeed, when I perused this scurvy notice^ move on account of my own 
fi»lly, by first throwing away a copy upon such an illiberal blockhead, and; 
secondly, for buying his paper, before I had looked at his opimon : but there 
it. was, and I had no remedy. • I have sRioe ascertained, however^ the-caus^ 
of this. cut: an individual^ who was then connected w^ diat Journal, at^- 
tributed the work to a young man, against whom he had' a pique ; and with* 
eoit having read a single page of my* poor Rhapsodies, h^ fubninateiA ^ 
paragraph I have quoted. This is one o§ the|wa3» of the reviewing trade: 
on a future occasion, I ms^ explain a good many more, sin^ir in-manner 
and effect. 

Another ^^Magasine Day" arrived ; and in each of tho principal-ones M 
I find a candid and friendly notice of my little book. More than one gave 
me advice, which I had too much sense to despise, and which* I have smce 
profited by : all gave me encouragement ; and I now retuvA them my best 
thanks, for enabling a poor, unfortunate, friendless devil> to rub on in thd 
w<Nrld, till a brighter star dawned on his destinies. That I became a suC" 
cessful, and, I trust, not an unus^ul writer, I owe to their candour and 
kindness ; but I have much more to say on this, as weM as on> other mat- 
ters of general literary interest; but these must be reserved for my forthr 
coming work, entitled, " The Life and Times of * * * 

Apropos I *Let me, in conclusion, ekplain. the meaning of my second 
paragraph : for, from what I have since written, it may appear, that /, at att 
events, had no great cause for complaint as an author, and* that I, in my own 
person, had no -' sad example" to adduce. The case is just this : I was 
reduced to the alternativeof either writing or starving : *' I coold not dig) and 
to beg I was ashamed ; " and, even I was so low sunk in penury and mis- 
fisrtune, that my spirit received many rough rubs, during my authorial novi- 
ciate. I have had booksellers to deal with, who, although as Bsiir-dealing 
as booksellers can be, are still booksellers. I speak not of Messrs. Long- 

* A writer, who is "uoknown to &me^** should always send copies of his work, lo- the 
principal periodical (literary) publications. He must not depend upon his publishers for this, 
unless he give them directions so to do ; and it is a much better mode than advertising, (and 
a much cheaper one,)^ of giving publicity to his wmrk. 
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man, and Co., nor of Henry Colbum, nor of many others of our leading 
Bibliopolists, for from them I always experienced the greatest liberality and 
kindness ; but still, I know of no torment more exquisite, than to depend 
for one's actual subsistence, upon mere author-craft : for, putting all book- 
sellers and publishers out of the question, this is the point to be considered. 
Until a writer is well known, and has firmly established hin^self in public 
opinion, his success, and, therefore, his subsistence, depends less upon his 
actual talent, (unless indeed, like that of the author of Pelham and of 
Salathiel, with one or two others,) than upon the interest which he may 
excite with the Reviewers ; for they, afler all, are the only real encouragers 
and patrons of literature. If an author place much dependence upon the 
sale of his work, he will soon discover how galling it is to have that work 
unfeelingly abused ; and for no other earthly reasoq, perhaps, than that it 
may afford some cold-blooded and bad-hearted scribbler, an opportunity 
of saying a few smart things, \vith no consideration whatever for the fate 
or feelings of the unfortunate author ; who can only exclaim, with the frogs 
in the fable, " Hold, for God's sake, hold ! This may be fine fun for you, 
but it is death and the d — 1 to me." There are many circumstances which 
may give rise to an ill-natured criticism, for the writer has always the shield 
of an incognito, (witness the attack on myself, in *'The Atlas,") and there 
are few minds that can endure the scoff, and ridicule of a hidden foe ; upon 
a subject, too, of the most vital, £uid tender importance to him. Some one 
has said, that, although few persons, comparatively, can write a book, every 
booby imagines himself competent to criticise it ; and, unless an author can 
endure to have his feelings wounded in every possible manner, his temper 
rufHed, and his best hopes discouraged, let him, as I said before, take early 
warning, and " eschew book-writing for ever.'* 



THE maniac's tale. 

I'll tell thee of my fate. — I am of those 

Whose youth is past in dreamings ; all things bright 

Seem'd imaged in the gay perspective path 

Of coming years ; too soon I felt how vain 

Were all my cherish'd fantasies — first one, 

And then another of my young hopes died, 

And tears were paid their obsequies ; hut still 

The current of my soul flowed fresh and free, — 

Still could I hope for happiness — still frame 

Some golden dream of bliss, for future years 

To crown with bright reality. Alas ! 

That I had died before the fond belief 

Had faded quite away : for far more blest 

To leave the breathing world ere yet it taint 

The bosom with its sorrow or its sin ; 

While fond regrets can mix with the last sights, 

And dear humanities are doubly felt : 

'Tis as a journey from some much lov'd friends 

To others still more dear : and joy and grief 

Are so commingling in the last farewell, 
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That half with human feeUnga, half divine. 

The spirit takes its leave of eartUv things. 

O I better thus, than wait till death become 

Woo'd with a love unnatural — ^dll all 

The beauty and the bloom of the fair world, 

Are offered to the sated eye in vain ; 

Till hope no longer lures me wearied sou^ 

Nor one fond blessinff hovers on the lips 

For ought we love, x et such my dreary doom ! 

Friendship, and love, and kindred, — ^all, — ^but names 

To tell of shadows that have floated by. 

And mocked the eager grasp ! How have I giv'n 

The deep affections of my soul to one, 

And worshiped the warm gaze of the dark eye 

That had become my fate. I thought not 

How human casualty mieht give to death 

Its cherished glance-— or nate might cloud its beam. 

The light of hope was round me, ever spreading 

Bright exhalations, like the beamy north ; 

So wondrous dazzling, that my ardent soul 

Was cheated by their glory.— On I went 

In the bright track, nor cast a thought behind. 

The weariness, the darkness, and the pain 

Of former days were now foreotten--aU; 

The arch of promise elisten'd from afar. 

And on I pressed — ^when, lo ! the meteor blaze 

Was quench'd at once — ^the rainbow tints decay'd, 

And all was dark aroimd. I dare not tell 

How dizzilv my senses reel'd — how fierce 

The struggle of my soul became— -thus left 

Amid the darkness of despair. I told 

My frantic sorrow to the hst'ning winds 

That nurs'd my madness, as the echo came 

And bore upon its wing the name that still 

Dwelt in my heart and on my lips ; — ^^I deem'd 

There was a busy demon at my side 

Goading me on with his low whispering voice 

To terminate the life I loath'd. My sleep 

Brouf ht with it nought of change ; still, still the tale 

Of afi the past was ever in my Drain ; 

I had become all thought— by night— -by day . 

The same last tones were ringing in my ear. 

The same I worshipp'd once— I could not lose 

Perception for a moment. Then there came 

A blending of all feelings— Hate, and love. 

And hope, and sudden tears, and frantic mirth. 

Held for awhile their influence. • How I mock'd 

At fate I how, with exultance loud, defied 

The power of destiny I And thus held long. 

Till reason sickening, fail'd and sank beneath 

The vast o'erwhelming conflict — Twas at length, 

When years of infant weakness were o'erpast 

I came again into the world— the fire, 

The vigour of niy wasting thought, was queU'd; 

Silent and much subdued I ma»'d the pomp, 

The fidse loves, the sad pleasures of the world. 

And felt I had no part in human things ; 
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My heart was wither'd in its youth.— Hast thou, 
On the rude mountain, seen -a vigorous pine 
Stricken hy tlie red lightning ? It may stand 
Long as its brothers of the hill :— yet comes 
No more the graceful foliage of its youth, 
To cloathe its scathed limbs ! And O ! how like 
Hath been my fate to that young blighted pine ; 
No spring-time thoughts can e'er recTothe my soul 
In its lost freshness.— *Dost thou marvel yet, 
That I grew aged in my youth ? Go ! read 
The sad tale from many a pallid cheek 
And joyless eye, then deem that each hath prov'd 
Some of the sorrow that hath brought me low ! 
Much thou wilt wonder, ere thy task be done, 
That grief hath no more potency to change 
The raven locks to silver — ^how it doth 
Forbear, in the deep malice of its joy. 
To freeze the warm frdl current of young life 
With its first touch, and waits till years have told 
Their weary flight, to give its victims rest. 
And hide their sufiTrings in the quiet grave. 

[3] 



ON A GENERAL JUDGMENT, 

AND, ON THE EFFECTS, WHICH A BELIEF THEREIN PROmjCES ON THE HUMAN 

CHARACTER. 

{Continued/rom page 171.) 

That such are the parting feelings of Christian men, is well known to 
those who are conversant with the scenes in which the last final struggle 
takes place. So long as the powers of consciousness remain unimpaired, 
so long as memory performs its part in furnishing pictures of the scenes 
of life that have been passed through, with the standard of nierit which 
has all along been used, so long does the Christian find pleasure in reflec- 
tion, and obtain new strength for his conviction of coming happiness. 
That there is a period when the vis animce ceases to operate, and the 
machine remains solely under the command of the vis vitcc, is undoubted ; 
but all the acts and contentions, which may be performed by its various 
members under the influence of the latter, can never be considered as 
indications of pain, endured by the machine under the influence of the two 
combined : and until this separation of the vis animce^ or that which makes 
the machine conscious, the feelings of the dying Christian have always ap- 
peared sublimely happy to others. Any thing like an increase of happiness 
at the period when the mortal powers are, as it were, in counsel to break 
down and expel the spirit that has hitherto guided and ruled them, is, in my 
mind, of all things most valuable ; it will be so to any one who will trouble 
himself to visit the hospitals for the sick, where death becomes a familiar 
scene, and the expectation of future bliss, is often seen to bid the moans 
of pain be still, and calm resignation dwell in the place of horror and mad- 
dening despair. 

VOL. I. T 
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It is not, how^Y^ri ^U£« that sucb are tb^ coRifi^rttf or such the 
happiness, or such the end, of those who are not convinced of the 
truth of these promises. The nature of man is such, that he must always 
have some prospective happiness, the obtaining, or attempt to obtain which, 
may occupy the time, and render its duration unnoticed and unperceived, 
or, in other words, which may divert his consciousness from all Uiose little 
changes that are constantly taking place in his own person and feelings, and 
which, when dwelt upon continually, become sources of constantly recur- 
ring restlessness, and thence render time tedious, and life a burden* Fame, 
love, fortune, in succession, form the phantoms which serve to lead him over 
the moors of life : each comes, each is, after many a quagmire intervening, 
just within his grasp, and like those delusive lights that betray the benighted 
hind, no sooner does he feel certain of being close to them, than they 
indulge him with a still more distant prospect, till tbey weary him in the 
pursuit, or introduce him to the dawn of truth, which discovers him catch- 
ing at a phantom, existing but in his own imagination. At each successive 
stage of life, he feels the necessity of some new stimulus, to excite him to 
begin again the fevered dream, which by obliterating the distant chance of 
a future judgment, dimly seen by all in this country, (at least from their 
education,) seems to be a st^te of comparative happiness. But there are 
moments, when the constitution, racked by excess, the vigour of thought 
wasted by the feverish hurry engendered in men by efforts to reach situa- 
tions for which, perhaps, they were never intended by nature, leaves the 
mind a blank, — a weary thing satiated and disgusted, loathing the scenes 
it has too long frequented, and wishing to live '* the world forgetting, and 
by the world forgot." In moments, when the mind is in this state, when 
it compels itself, as it were, or is compelled by its own nature, to seek so- 
litude, it cannot avoid reflection upon the objects and end of its being ; the 
meaning of all those changes, that have kept it in so coBstanl a state of 
anxiety, hurry, and occupation. Then, every pleasure which i» paat, and 
which appears to have had no other object than to prompt the effi>rts lor 
continuance of existence, acquires a degree of ceoAUire from the mind, and 
seem9 by no means to have merited the trouble, aipdety, and labour» wliidi- 
it remembers to have ei^rted to procure them* As Young has faith&dly 
pictured i^, in describing the effects of the loss of friends in <^il]aig tlie miad 
to i^eflectipn : — 

In every varied posture, plfMe, snd hoin; 
How widow'd every thou^t of every joy 1 
Thought, busy thought ! too busy for my peace ! 
Through the dark postern of time long elaps'd, 
Led softly, by the stillnese of the night, 
liied, like a murderer, (and auoh. it proves !) 
Strays, wretched rover 1 o'er the pleasing past : 
In quest of wretchedness perversely strayjs ; 
And finds all desert now ; and meets the ghosts 
Of my departed joys, a numerous train ! 
I rue the riches of my finrmer fate ; 
Sweet comfort's blasted clusters I lament, 
I tremble at the blessings once so dear, 
And every pleasure pains me to tl^e heart. 

The pps^ibility of a futujre stal^. of rewards and pm9ii#hmeiit9» which 
such a man finds many men believe, some hoping for, sonie^ %ilinfy en- 
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gen de rs a doubt of t2ie propriety of bis conduct, which 900D beoomet too 
galling to be endured. To expel this pain, he either enters into a calm 
investigation of the aubjeet^ and is brought to a convietion of its truth, ao 
aa to becotme one of those with whom a perfect conviction of a future 
judgment operates, or he dashes again into the stream of life, *' woos 
danger with delight," and every thing that can exclude from his mind the 
painful tortures of lacerating doubt. — ^Thus, in countries where there is any 
asserted revektion of a liiUire judgment, or any ideas on the subject be<^ 
oome general by an intercourse with nations which possess such, die most 
painful thoughts must constantly recur, and can only be obliterated by 
delay, and application to active stimuli of various kindb. This delay of an 
examination into its probabilities, has the more dangerous consequences ; 
for as it has been already shown in the former part of this essay, that the 
longer any habit is persevered in, the more permanently do our habits of 
body, our constitution, the texture of that part of the machine which obeys 
the will, assume that state and form, which is consistent with an easy and 
ready obedience to the habit. Hence the difficulty of changing this form 
or state becomes every day greater, and indeed is never to be ef{ected» 
but by some sudden shock. To delay an examination into the possibilities 
and probabilities of a future state, as suggested by our education, the 
o|nnion8 and feelings of those around us^ or immediately from Scriptures 
falling into our hands, not unirequently lays the foundation of a loss of 
much comfort in after life, and invariably subjects men to an end tortured 
by uncertainty, and debased by a grovelling kind of fear arising from that 
uncertainty. To avoid this delay then, I should say, to the young par- 
ticularly, in the words of Horace, " Aude sapere." Do not let wisdom^ 
which consists in examining carefully into whatever is commonly asserted 
to be the revealed will of God, and a careful obedience to the same, 
escape your notice and careful attention. My injunction, " Aude sapere," 
seems to indicate that some exist, who fear to be so ; I should rather think 
that more exist, who, weU aware of what constitutes the kind <^ wisdom 
I have menti<»ed, fear to display their knowledge to the worid. But 
why ? why fear to display the noblest privilege of man,--^wi8dom'8 spark 
{\f man may be said to possess such,) of the divine essence. In truth then, 
this fear §ows ftcrm the love of society, and its almost necessary eon^« 
tution. Love of society is nniverssd, partieularly in the young and 
glowing mind of yendi, which, accustomed from its tatVf edueatioft to 
seek preeminence c^ some sort among its companions^ Would, npon gomg 
out in life stfll have the same attention, the same homage paid far it, as 
durii^ its boyish occupations. But here, in society, men begin to j^ay a 
part; there is a traoe to the dream of youth, and reality, in all its appalling 
force, nuiies upon the astonished mind. He soon becomes assured that, 
altheogk society has hitherto tolerated him, it now requires him to eontri* 
bute a porlaon of his labours and powei*s^ to its maintenance. Thus si^ 
tnated, but little penetration is requisite to find that a ready and uneom- 
promising compliance with the wishes of those around him, best commands 
their apparent love, their imi^ediate attention. 

This complacency on his part will render his society agreeable, and ren- 
der hun necessary to the comforts of many individuds, thus ensuring 
him a connderable portion of attention and respect. But to aequire this 

T 2 
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complacency, to acquire a facility of immediately yielding to every pro- 
posal made by those whose favour he is anxious to cultivate, he must give 
up every plan of his own. every distinct pursuit, which can render him 
distinguished, give him the character of a man, or adorn him with an 
idiosyncracy. He must form no standard of correctness, and of 'Jtourse, 
then, he must yield up his notions of virtue, or superiority : nor will it 
be long ere his character will become besotted, weak, and inactive. He 
will soon lose the controul over his passions, so necessary to keep him in 
the path of honour, rectitude, and happiness, and acquire procrastination 
as the distinguishing feature of his mind. Delay has danger, and when it 
becomes habitual, is the surest prelude to ruin and remorse ; 



qui recte vivendi prorogat horam 

Rusticus expectat, dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis aevmn. 

Man's body is a machine, which is constantly wearing itself away, and 
which requires to be constantly renewed. By food this renewal takes 
place, and the invigorated nervous power again bears us on to the next 
period for the taking of nourishment. But nothing can be more detri- 
mental than to suppose, that this nervous power is inexhaustable, or that 
it can be formed in one day, and this quantity is in part exhausted by every 
act, whether mental or bodily. Can we then have a stronger reason for 
regularity and promptness, a more urgent motive to energy and decision ? 
"Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof," breaks from its triteness, into a 
new light, and warns us to make use of the fleeting hour ; for winter 
comes with hasty strides upon the heels of autumn, and lo ! what has the 
sluggard, wherewith to guard against the winter's cold. 

Si noles sanus, canes hydropicus, et ni 
Intendas animum studiis, et rebus honestis, 
Invidill Tel amore vigil torquebere. 

Too often does the pliant disposition, which I have described, yield to the 
pursuit of pleasure, when in truth it ought to be laying up stores for the 
future : thus exhausting all its power, and rendering what to the fresh 
vigour and renovated strength of the morning is both fraught with plea- 
sure at present and comfort for the future, a toilsome and wearying burden 
to the exhaustion of the evening. Exhausted, the task is omitted by him 
who should have performed it — who thought it necessary to perform it — 
who hoped even pleasure from the performance ; and one portion of exist- 
ence, which made use of, might have added a wreath of glory to his brow, 
is dropped unused and valueless into the ocean of eternity. Habit places 
the person, who thus forgets or neglects to make use of the morning of 
life; in the same situation from day to day, nor leaves him a moment to 
regret, till he is paralyzed by the withering blast of time, till age has shaken 
his palsied limbs, and sunk his once melting eye, into the deep recesses of 
his hollowed brow. 

Sirenum voces et Circse pocula nosti 

Quse si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset. 

Sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et excors. 

No longer able to yield the same homage to the wishes of others, and look" 
ing up to those whom he has so often obliged, to prop his declining years, 
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to sooth his shattered frame, he wakes as from a dream, and becomec) 
alive, alarmingly alive to the truth of his situation. Disappointed,* de- 
serted, taunted for his folly, morning, noon, and night find him still be- 
moaning the lost years of a misspent life: without resource, he pines 
away, suffering amidst lagging despondency and despair, the lazy hours to 
find him still a prey to deep remorse. This is not an over drawn picture : 
it is an every-day occurrence, that solicits our attention in every way, but is 
dispelled by the heedlessness of boyhood, the buoyancy of youth. 

Quae Isedunt oculum, festinas demere, si quid 
Est animum, difPers curandi tempus in annum. 

Would you avoid the evils of neglected old age, or avert the sneer of con- 
tempt from declining life ? then dare to be wise : 

Dimidium iacti, qui ccspit, habet, sapere aude, 
Incipe. 

Dare to look into nature with an eagle eye, dare to front her most appal- 
ling truths, — rv»0i treavTop ! Aye look into the innermost recesses of your 
heart, ere apathy or folly have closed its portals from your heated imagina- 
tion. Again I say, ry(»0t ff^avrou l Look into the objects of existence, in- 
quire into the duty you owe to God and to society. Hold steady on your 
course, nor, like Rasselas, turn aside into the flowery meads by the road- 
side, lest amidst its luxurious labarinths you find yourself benighted, and 
cheated of your object. Learn to say No, first to thy friends, then to 

thyself. 

Animam rege, qui nisi paret •■' 

Imperat ; hunc firsenis, hunc tu campesce catent. 

Rise early in the morning, and while the gale is still fresh, and the cool 
breeze, with waking nature, invite to vigorous endeavour, ply hard the 
active mind, and the evening shall repay thee with its calm serenity. 
Dash the foaming goblet from thy lip, its contents are poison, though 
mixed with pleasure. Beware lest thou forget, ere it be too late, that the 
most exquisite delights, which pleasure paints, and young desire pants for, 
lovely as they are when on the horizon, when too narrowly inspected, and 
too of^en before our eyes, become like the trappings of a player, "afar all 
beautiful and bright," but in detail made up of flimsy tinsel and tattered 
remnants — stem law of our nature, yet true, that pain and pleasure must 
follow one another, as night follows day, else pleasure itself turns to ashes 
*in the mouth. Once again, be wise ; dare to appear wise ; spurn the derision 
of all ignorant inexperienced ones, who would wish to make you believe 
that pleasure has a separate existence, that it is indestructible, that it does 
not depend on the contrast with pain. Remember all thy privileges as a 
man ; remember thou art immortal ; remember thou art the charge of an 
Omnipotent Being ; remember He calls thee to enjoyment, see that thou 
refuse not the boon. If thou wouldst avoid the racking pains, the restless 
weariness of remorse, seek reality, listen to those who have run in the 
same course, and bought wisdom by hard experiencie, 

Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
Integer : ambiguse si quando citabere testis 
Insertee que rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet perjuria tauro, 
Summum crede nefas animum praeferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam perdere Vivendi causas. 
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To these words of Juvenal I will add no more than " Lore God:" re- 

memher he will reward thee. I leave Yoang» who knew wisdona* hut in 

early life neglected its dictates, to tell you of the rich blessing of daring 

to he wise. 

Redeem we time t Its loss we deaiiy bay» 

Wh$it pleads Loremo for hie high->prize4 eportB ? 

He pleads time's num'roup blanks : he loudly pleads 

The straw-like trifles on life's common stream ; 

From whom those blanks and trifles, but from thee ? 

No blank, no trifle, Nature made or meant. 

Virtue or purposed virtue, still be thine $ 

This cancels thy complaint at once } this leaves 

In act no trifles, and no blank in time, 

This greatness fills, immortalizes all ; 

This the blest art of turning all to gold : 

This the good heart's prerogative to raise 

A royal tribute firom the poore9t hpurs ; 

Immense revenue ! ev'ry moment pays ; 

If nothing more than purpose in tny power, 

Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed. 

Who does the best bis oicQumstanca ailowfli 

Does well, acts uobly ; angels oould no more. 

Our outward act, indeed, admits restraint ; 

Tis not in things o'er thought to domineer ; 

Guard well thy thoughts : our thoughts are heud m hcav'ii. 

Thus have I endeavoured to show that, the acting upon a conviction of a 
future judgment has many advantages in the style and mode of the 
happiness which it affords us here ; that it renders'the transition from this 
life to the next, comfortable and happy ; and lasdy> that It procuxes the 
fulfilment of the promises of the Saviour, in. the fullest possible manner: 
and hence» I conclude, that it is the only rational and satisfactory mode 
of passing our present Ufe. If it is so^ it follows, that whatever is usefiil 
or admirable in society, flows from this grand actuating motive, and henee 
^u?e seen, both what its effects have been, and what they may be. Thia is 
so fully and beautifully explained by Jenyna, that I shall conclude tliis 
essay with his delineation.-^^' The great plan and benevolent dedgn of this 
dispensation, (the Christian) isplaiiuy this ; to enlighten the mind* purify the 
religton, and amend the morals of mankind in general, and select the most 
meritorioua of them, to be .successively transplanted into the kingdom of 
heaven-ir^which gracious offer is impartially tendered to all, who^ by fier* 
severance in meekness, patience, piety, ohanty,^and a detftehment firom the 
world, are willing to qualify themselves for this holy and happy socialTf . 
Were this universally accepted, and did every man obsejrve itriotlj eveiy 
poreeept of the Gospel, the face of human affairs, and the economy of tfas 
world, would indeed be greatly changed ; hut auiely they would be dianged 
for the better, and we should enjoy much more happiness, even here, than 
at present : fbr we must not forget, that evils are hy it forbidden, as well as 
resistance ; injuries as well aa revenge; all unwittin^eBa to diiliise the 
enjoyments of life, as well as sc^ieitude to SKsquire them ; all obstacles to 
ambition, as well as ambition itself; and, thJBrefore, aU contentions fbr 
power and interest would be at an end, suid the world go on much more 
happily than it now dpes* But this, universal, acceptance of such an offer 
was not expected from so depiav^ % cie^ture as main and, therefore, 



eottid nef^t hs»fk h^m any part of ike design i ibf it wm fcvtkiKmfif lend 
foifetoldy by him who made it; that few< very fewj Would Accept it on 
l^Ofle terms. He snys, ' Strnit is the gace^ and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth mito life^ and few there be that find it.' Accordingly we see, tha£ 
very few are prevailed on by the hopes of future happiness, to relinquish 
the pursuits of present pleasure or interest, and, therefore, these pursuitef 
are litde interrupted by the secessicM of so iilconsiderable a nuinber. As 
the natural world subsists by the struggles of the same elements, so do^§ 
the moral, by the contentions of the same passions, as from the beginnings 
the generality of mankind are actuated by the same motives, — fights scuffle/ 
and scramble for power, riches, and pleasure, with the same eagerness ; all 
occupations and professions are exercised with the same dacrity, and there 
are SK^diers, lawyers, statesmen, patriots, and politicians, just as if Christ- 
ianity had never existed. Thus, we see this wonderful dispensation has an- 
swered all the purposes for which it was intended. It has enlightened the 
minds, purified the religions, and amended the morals of mankiml ; without 
subverting the constitution, policy, or business of the world ; opened a gaite,- 
though a strait one, through which all, who are wise enough to choose it, 
and good enongh to be fit for it« may find an eiitranee into the kingdenr of 
heaven." 
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Don Vincentio de las Muerta, considered himself the handsomest ctfVa^ 
fier in Seville, and, in this opinion, aH.tlbit fan* Doni:tets of his acqUsdntahce 
perfectly coincided, consequently, we must presume this point granted; for, 
however wHIiiig wc may he to question the importidity of the first opinion*, 
the latter, thank heaven, we are not ungallant enough to doubt'. Dbii Vin-^ 
centio, likewise, considered his figifre perfectly ilkiexeepffionubl^, and his 
dancing master conceded that point with great aXitcrity, and the Donna^ 
W^e again kind enough to acquiesce. Those pret^ mai^ns whom he 
honoured with a mooidight serenade, thought ihe fine tewar voice Which 
accompanied his guitar, the most melodious in Spain; aftid: the troublesome 
fellows who perversely interrupted these mMnight' assignra^onSj confessed 
his skill with the rapier unimpeachable. His steward ave^ed- fris master 
was rich, and none who knew of his fine old castle in Murcia, aMdH his groves 
of fragrant orange trees in Andidusia, thought proper to cOiltradict the as- 
sertion. Dton Vincentio dressed in the newest fashKMV, Wbre*hife hak in^long 
curk down his back, and surmounted his high aliabaster fei*ehead^ Willi' a^ 
splendidly jewelled bat and drooping feather : the Don drank deep of thie 
Tuscan grape; the Don gamed and lost with- amy Don in Seville ; itt short, 
the Don* wai^ what we eC the English Metropolis should* call, a '< pretty 
fdlow." 

If there- was oiie being in the world whom Don Vincentio loved more' 
than his sweet self, it was the beautiftil^, elegant, and accomplished Isidora;- 
daughter of the Corait ValentO': and diose keen* observers of human nature, 
wha expatiate on a- sigh', dWeQ on a gesture^ or pause to meditiate on some 
involuntary movement of tlie little' fiiger; saM, that as far as deep reserve 
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and pride would admit, the fair one returned his passion. Be that as it may, 
Vincentio was not vain enough to discover any of these symptoms ;. and the 
idea, that the only heing he sincerely loved, was insensible to his passion, 
and, perchance, favoured another, was almost the only real unhappiness with 
which he could charge that scapegrace. Ill-fortune, with having a(haiinistered 
to embitter the joys of his existence. 

It chanced one evening that the Don entered his usual lounge, the gaining 
saloon of the Grand Square, in spirits much inferior to those of which Jie 
generally boasted : he carelessly stretched himself on one of the rich ot- 
tomans with which the room abounded, and haughtily accepted the chocolate 
which the ready and obsequious attendant servilely presented. 

*'How unfortunate I am!" sighed the Don, as he sipped his chocolate — 
'* how unfortunate I am ! " he again ejaculated as he finished his draught. 

" Unfortunate ! " echoed a voice near him, " impossible." 

Vincentio looked up, and gracefully bent to his friend Don Ricardo. 
*' Yes Ricardo, unfortunate ; my wishes^ are thwarted, and my hopes are 
blasted. I wish I resembled you ! " 

'' Resembled me ! you jest Vincentio; it is impossible you can seriously 
wish to resemble or envy one not half so wealthy or so deeply indebted to 
dame Nature as yourself." 

"Nevertheless it is true," replied Vincentio ; " good luck is &r preferable 
to any other species of gift bestowed by bounteous Providence. Gold can- 
not always purchase the wants of the heart, while, if ready luck is at your 
elbow, hopes are no sooner expressed, or even fancied, than gratified." 

" Your reason, Vincentio, for applying these remarks, in particular, 
tome?" 

" Tis this ; I have frequently observed with what a strange facility your 
hopes or wishes, however slightly framed, are gratified : under favour, 
senor, did a familiar spirit tend to your beck, they could not be more 
readily performed." — 

Don Ricardo smiled as he said, " I knew not I was so wondrous for- 
tunate. What have you so remarkably observed ? " 

" Every thing. Last night, at the gaming table, you wished for luck, and 
won till aHl around gazed with amazement at such good fortune." 

" Mere chance, Vincentio." 

" But afterwards, as we walked homewards, you wished some beauteous 
Donna would appear and smile upon you." 

" Well, most observant, what followed ? " 

" Why, scarce had we paced onwards some dozen steps, when a young 
houri threw open a verandah, and stepped into the balcony, fixed her eyes 
on you, and beckoned you to approach, whilst)/, Don Vincentio de las Muerta, 
stood unnoticed ! — oh most excellent luck ! '' 

" I grant, twas lucky, Vincentio." 

" And then again, she said, ' the night is so dark, I scarce can discern 
you : ' you replied, ' would to heaven yon clouds would pass away, and then 
in the fair moonlight, I might see my lady iove : ' and lo, anon there came 
a gentle breeze, and the moon sailed out unsullied." 

".Is there any thing extraordinary in the wind blowing the clouds?" 
. " No, — ^but at that precise moment : — common events may be rendered 
singular by the circumstances under which they occur." 
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"Pshaw! this is mere trifling. Do you imagine I can command the 
elements ? " * 

" Marry, no : man is born to be the slave of circumstances, and not the 
master : nathless, your luck is worthy of envy, and if such a power did exist 
on earth, to be acquired at any risk, I would possess it." 

" You, Don Vincentio ? and wherefore pray you ? you have health, wealth, 
youth, power, and influence ; are universally admired and courted ; are 
abundantly endowed by nature and art: what more would you V* 

" I would 'be like you, Ricardo, lucky : have every wish performed as 
soon as framed, in short, I would be powerful beyond all others ; but alas, this 
is mere foUy ; full well I know no power, like that I wish for, was ever 
gained by mortal. Oh ! for some wine, my envy — for, truth to tell, I envy 
you, Ricardo-— has made me thirsty." 

" The attendants," rejoined his companion, " are engaged in waiting on 
those employed in the game. I would have wine too, but much fear this 
wish is vain." 

He was mistaken, a servitor approached, and bowing lowly, in treated to 
know what wine the Dons would drink. The order was given and obeyed, 
Vincentio gazing in mute astonishment. Ricardo glanced at him, — 

"Are you iU?" 

" 111 at ease, Ricardo ; your power is most unlimited ; would to heaven 
mine but equalled it ! " 

" If you but really wish it, it shall be yours." 

" You dream, Ricardo ! " 

" I speak truth Vincentio :" as he spoke he rose, and, followed by his 
friend, led the way to a more retired position. 

'* May I indeed believe you, Don Ricardo ? " demanded the astonished 
Vincentio. 

" You may, — recollect last night, and now, — the wine. — " 

" True : you have said enough : but how can you communicate this super- 
natural gift?" 

" The virtue lies in this ; " and he pointed to a curiously figured ring 
which sparkled on his finger. " I once, like you, imagined that unbounded 
power must be happiness : for years and years did I study to attain it, — I 
succeeded, and have proved the delusion. Since I have possessed this 
charm, misery, — not the open anguish which claims public sympathy,— but 
secret, concealed, and therefore doubly stinging misery has been my 
portion." 

"How! misery! with that invaluable treasure on your finger? im- 
possible ! " 

" You know not human nature, Don Vincentio : when did content ever 
follow the. attainment of a wished for object? Never ! I have wasted the 
best of life over a forbidden science, and, with the power to command 
pleasure, I have lost all wish to enjoy it. Health too is gone, and that is a 
blessing no supernatural power can purchase. Can you ask why misery is 
the tenant of my bosom ? " 

" You have not daunted me, Ricardo : what price do you afiix to the 
ring?" 

" Price ! 'tis yours, take it ; " he drew it from his finger and presented it 
to Vincentio. 
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^'HeaTens, mj dear friend, how shall I ever repay tius mecpiafled 

generosity ? " 

" Friend ! call me not by that sacred name : you will speedily discover 
diat, with the certainty that you can command a gratifieatioDy all desire for 
it expires ; that, when the heart has nothing left to wish for, — hope dies, — 
and happiness, consequently, becomes extinct. Farewell, I leave you to 
the enjoyment of your new found treasure." — He quitted the apartment, 
leaving Vincentio dbarmed beyond measure with this unexpected terminattoa 
of the conference, and joyously debating what use first to make of the 
wondrous gifl. Shortly afterwards he left the saloon, mid, deeply mdimg, 
bent his way towards his own splendid dwelling. As he thus pasted nimi* 
nating along the streets^ he suddenly felt some individual, with great and 
undue familiarity, pat him on the shoulder. He started back, and laid bis 
Jhandupon his sword, as he conned over the form of the aggressor. He was 
a singular looking man, about the same height as himself, clothed in blade \ 
possessing a fine face which evil passions had firightfully distorted, and to 
which a bright keen eye of glaring malice lent an expression almost fiendish. 

'' Who art thou," imperiously demanded Vincentio, " that thus darest to 
accost me ? ** 

'* Nay, prithee, senor, between you and I, no ceremony is necessary ; 
sheath your weapon again, we shall be friends anon* My name I wiB not 
mention, perchance 'twould frighten you, made, as you are, for serenadei 
and maskings : what my business has been hitherto, matters as little ; suffice 
it, that I own your sway : you are my master, and i wait your bidding. 
The ring you own, has made me thine for ever." 

The appearance, manner, and conversation of this strange gentlemaa^ 
rather disgusted Vincentio with his late acquisition, but stifiing that sen- 
sation, and, changing his warlike attitude, he bowed, and said — 

" I thank you senor ; at present I need not your services.'* 

*' I haste away from your presence, Don Vincentio ; when yoa would 
wish again to behold me, I pray you favour me with a call." 

Vincentio considered himself the bravest man is SeviUe : nathless there 
was some slight hesitation and stammering in his speedi, as he demmded, 
fixing his eyes on the scowling features of his companion, 

^ By what ncume shall I designate you ? " 

'' Any name you please, senor, I shall both hear and mderstan^'^ politiely 
bowing, and then walking swiftly away, he was speedily lost to die won- 
dering eyes of Vincentio. 

Little rest had the Don that night, and early in the following mcming, 
he adorned himself with scrupulous care, and prepared for a visit to the idol 
of his affection, diat is, <me of the idols, — IXmna Ludora ValentOw 

"How I wish this fair creatmre lov^ me!" he exclaimed, with all a 
lover's emphasis and modesty : the door opened, and in walked his ac- 
quaintance of the preceding evening. 

'^Don Vincentio, I have performed your missioiL since you irttered the 
command." 

'' Is it possible 1 " exclaimed the Don, again in extacies. wkb \\» charm, 
" have you formed a favourable opinion of me in the bosom of my adored 
laadora ? " 

The Stranger smiled. — ^* I have, senor; but beware you ofifend hev not^ 
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a disagreeable impressieii we shall find it difficidt feer oedicale.'*' He bowed 
and withdrew. 

In tweniy minutes^ Don Vineenlio de las Muerta had reached the abode 
of the Coimt Valento ; in tan nuniAles mcMre, he had confessed hk passion 
to its object, and had received as favourable an answer as his highly 
wrought anticipations had taught him to expect. 

There the lovers sat, shaded £rom the powerful heat of a southern sun, 
bj the rich orange trees, while a bubbling founts gave eoolneaa to the 
gentle breeze whieh wandered past them o*er the gay gardens of Valentck 
There they sat, she reclining in his arms like a blushing bride ; he, with 
earn band, tenderly playing with her raven tresses, and, wifth the other, 
pressing W little hand to his heart, Vineentio was at that identical moment, 
one of the happiest creatures breathing : — ^how futile is all human felicity I 
in five minutes fix>m that period^ he was one of the most miserable wretches 
on earth. 

^ Pon*t press ray hand so," half reproachfully, half coquettisUy, said 
Isidora* *' that large, ugly, <^d-fasbioned ring hurts my finger,^ — ah! let me 
look at it Vineentio ; an old gypsey women once told me, to beware of a 
ring ; I thought," and she paused and smiled, ** she meant another rii^." 

" It matters little, dearest, what ring she meant" 

^' No, — *' heaitaungly» " but thk is such a curious Mmg ; and then tftoae 
are such singular figures round it. What can they mean, Vineentio I " 

'* In truth I know not,! — ^but let us change the subject^" repHed the Don, 
who admired not the turn the conversation was taking. 

'< Nay» prithee, Vineentio, let me look at it, these mystic chanacterB ap- 
pear so singular." 

There was no resource, and,, with a painful presentuaent of ceoaing evil, 
the Don reluctantly drew the ring firom has finger and gave it into the hands 
of his fair mistress : Isidora gazed on it eaamestlyt--^ 

<^ What does this mean ? " 

*' Indeed, indeed, I know not : dim not those bright eyes deasest, by en- 
deavouring to decypher an absurd Ic^nd, which,. probaUy, the very maker 
did n<M; attach meaning to." 

" And yet, Vineentio, I should Iflie to understand it» if iA has any,— *and 
see, yonder comes my good kind old firiend Father Lawrence — ^perhaps he 
can eiqdain these characters," and bounding towards the holy confessoB^ 
an aged venerable man^ she cried, — " Reverend Father,, eaxx you esqdaia the 
meaning of the singular figures round this ring ? " 

The iiiar smiled good IwHuoiiredly at her eagemeaa as he; took the 
offered bauble^, but no sooner did hia eye rest on it» than thadb smile vanished 
and bis eountenance changed : aooth to say, the disordet aeened conta- 
gious, for Don Vmeentio turned very pale at thct saaae? iastaolv but fro«i a 
very different. came: the firiar'a enotioa was oeeasipned by hovror and 
surprise ; Vincentio's, by fear, absolute fear — ^rather a siqgulsHr fieeliiig for 
the bravest man in Seville to eapeiaaiee,, hut. assuredly he sSaadeth not 
aloae^— naay a brave maa has turned pale* at iSn thoughs of the In-^ 
qnisition, 

" What do I see ! " — exclaimed Father Laiwrence^. " ddld^ teili m«^'^ 
grasping Isidora's arm, t* where got ye this? " 
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*' Holy Father," stammered the alarmed Isidora, " it belongs to ' Don 
Vincentio." 

Almost ready to sink beneath the green sod on which he stood, was the 
Don as he rose from his seat, and acknowledged the ownership. 

" Where got ye this, senor ? " demanded the friar, ** and know ye what 
qualities it possesses ? " 

'* It was the gift of a friend, reverend sir, nor do I know that it possesses 
any concealed properties," answered Vincentio, qualifying the falsehood to 
his own mind, in some measure, by reflecting on the precarious situation in 
which he stood. 

"Your looks betray you," said father Lawrence sternly, "the Holy 
Office must have cognizance of this event — the ring is a demon's gift." 
A loud scream burst from the lips of Isidora, as she sank senseless on the 
ground. Vincentio rushed forward to assist her, but the friar angrily 
waved him back, and prevented his approach. 

" Away, away ! " he cried : " doubtless your influence over this girl has 
been the result of magical arts, — but prayer and fasting must destroy your 
spells — away ! " 

Vincentio struck his forehead distractedly — and at that instant the sin- 
gular personage, whom he had twice before seen, walked out of an ad- 
joining thicket, bowed politely to the friar, and, mildly, but with a half-con- 
cealed sneer, said, 

"Most Reverend, may I crave that you wiU restore my master's ring? " 

" Satan, a vaunt ! " 

" The ring ! the ring ! " He snatched it from the trembling hands of 
the old man, who, energetically, reared the crucifix which hung by his side. 

" By this sacred symbol," he shouted, " I conjure thee, hence ! " 

The form of the stranger involuntarily bent before it, he passed his hand 
before his face, as though blasted by the sight, and then, seizing the pas- 
sive hand of the horror-struck Vincentio, who saw death to all his dearest 
hopes in this strange scene, he muttered 

" This is no place for us — ^we must away ! " 

In less time then it takes for a sleepy man to wink an eye-lid, or a 
canine animal to wag that appendage to its gracefulness whi6h is termed 
" a tail," they had reached the palace of Vincentio, but whether they went 
through the air or the earth the Don knew not ; he knew that he had lost 
for ever the only being he had ever really loved ; he knew that he must 
leave for ever not only the abode of his fathers, but the very kingdom of 
which he was a native ; ^nd he knew that these events were produced by, 
and resulted from, possessing that which he had expected would bring 
naught but benefits : all these things most persons will allow, were quite 
enough to afford a reasonable man plenty of food for reflection. 

" We must away," repeated his companion, " whither, senor, will you go ?" 

" Monster, torment me not ! leave me." 

The stranger bowed, smiled sarcastically, and withdrew. 

Cool consideration, however, convinced Vincentio there was indeed no 
time to be lost ; he ordered post horses, quitted Seville within the hour,* 
and Spain within the four and twenty. 
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Vmcentio visited almost every place in the known world, but he found 
happiness no where. Happiness, he at length confessed did not consist in 
unbounded power, nor indulged wishes. Vincentio was the only individual 
whom I ever heard of, who possessed unbounded power, without vilely 
abusing it ; but his heart was far from being radically bad ; and, moreover, 
so entirely had his passion for Isidora filled it, that he turned with loathing 
and disgust from almost every pleasure. Thus had the power of the ring 
rarely been exerted, save when some want of gold, or some involuntary, 
half-formed, half-uttered wish sprung to his lips, and then the suddenness 
with which it was fulfilled, at first delightful, became at last to his vitiated 
imagination absolutely tedious. " Ricardo was right," he cried, " the un- 
certainty which oppresses mere mortals, as to whether their wishes will be 
gratified, adds much to the zest, with which, when gained, they are en- 
joyed." Suddenly he resolved to return to Spain. — "I will see, once 
again, my native country ; once more gaze on the beauteous creature of 
whom this accursed ring has deprived me." Vincentio was in France 
when he made this resolve, he ordered post horses directly, rode hard all 
day, and reached the Pyrenees by sunset : he determined to rest that night 
at a little goatherd's cottage, which, sheltered by an overhanging mountain, 
commanded an extensive" and delightful prospect, and while the evening 
repast was being prepared, he wandered forth, and gazed on the lands of 
Spain, as the setting sun gleamed faintly over them. Thoughts of the 
time when he was the admired of all the city, when he led the fashion in 
fair Seville, and was the gayest amid the joyous throng, flitted across his 
mind with aught but exhilirating effect. 

" How great is the change which my miserable folly has worked in my 
destiny,", he sighed aloud ; ** from a nobleman of unblemished honour, 
universally beloved and esteemed, I am become a wanderer without a 
home or friend : health has deserted me, and sickness, with her long, long 
train of ills and miseries has seized upon my frame, and, worst of all, I 
have destroyed the pleasure of reflecting on past actions, without feeling 
misery and regret : " he drew the ring from his finger, and regarded it 
attentively. — " Ricardo was right, this is not a gift calculated to forward 
the felicity of man, — I will follow his example, once more seek happiness 
in less exalted desires, and cast the fatal gift from me for ever." Animated 
by this sudden idea, he advanced to the edge of the precipice, and threw 
the fatal bauble into the deep abyss below. Man is a singular animal : he 
thinks on and defers the performance of some trifling yet indispensible 
dutyj until it becomes an absolute pain and trouble, while some great and 
momentous action is imagined and executed, ere the first agitating im- 
pulse has subsided. 

Vincentio stood and gazed on the gloom into which he had cast the ring 
with very unenviable sensations, and once more he murmured — " How 
unfortunate I am ! " 

" Unfortunate ! " exclaimed the well-known voice of the unknown, 
" say rather fortunate : you ought to reflect with delight on the hour when 
first you saw your magic treasure : had you not received it as you did, the 
gay, the gallant Don. Vincentio de las.Muerta, would have sunk from a 
sprightly roystererinto. a quiet and retired Spanish noble, never, heard of 
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beyond the precaicts of his own estate ; fbr fate had decveed that a few 
days more would have seen you united to Donna Isidora, who now exe* 
crates your memory as an infidel and a sorcerer." 

Vincentio clasped his hands in mute despair. 

** But oh ! pardon my £o\\y, senor," continued his companion, '* tlus is 
scarcely the hest time for reflecting on past events — do you see those 
shadows ascending yon steep ? " Vincentio listlessly gazed towards the 
spot pointed out, and then answered, 

**I see several horsemen proceeding at full speed : whence come diey? " 

** They come from France, and you are the object of their seardi." 

" I ! " 

« You ! " 

« How is this ? " 

'^ Ten days ago your favourite horse slipped and broke his 1^, while you 
were riding through the streets of Paris ; impatient of the event, yoa 
hurriedly wished it well ; I instantly approaching in the character of a 
veterinary surgeon, and offered to repair the fractured limb ; you accepted 
the offer ; I performed a cure in two minutes ; you mounted again, and rode 
away, leaving the gaping Parisians astounded at the event. The circiim* 
stance has been noised abroad — ^yonder come the minions of justice to 
arrest you on a charge of being leagued with magicians." 

'' I will depart instantly — fuole is their malice — away to England ! " 

The stranger laughed aloud — 

** Prithee hurry not, senor, the ring you even now consigned to yon dark 
abyss must be recovered, ere I can gratify any more vnshes,'* — and be 
laughed again. 

** Merciful Powers ! " exclaimed Vincentio, ** must I then fall into tibeir 
hands ? " 

'* Oh no, senor : from ycm sdidiers you need dread no injmry." 

** Thanks for the rescue." 

** Hear me out, ere you are prodigal of thanks. When the falccMi is 
making a stoop upon the heron, and the latter has no chance of escape in 
her power, what can save the devoted bird from its enemy, knowest thou ? 
I will teU thee — the appearance of an eagle, which will itself seize the 
victim, and the falcon seeing the superior strength of its rival, will not 
attempt to regain the prize. Listen to me, Don Vincentio : thou — ^theu 
art the heron — ^yon riders are the falcon — ^farewell^^-ere yoi«r eyes shall 
cease to rest on me, you will be in the power of the justly ofiended Hofy 
Office ; " he laughed again, and his figure melted into air ; but while tiie 
etutlines were yet visible, a thick doak was thrown over the fiuie of the 
struggling Don, and several sturdy men bore him to a carriage which kn- 
mediiately rolled rapidly away from the Pyrenees. 

4t ♦ ♦ ♦ 4c 4t *• 

Vincentio was in the dungeons of the Inquisition when ke seemed n^et 
to wake to life and light; if that wretched ray which found its way into the 
gloomy diamber thim^ an aperture miserably small, could be dignified 
with the celestial term of " hght." Hours past on, and afber daikness had 
succeeded even that poor solace, a goaler, frightfrd enou^ ki persomd 
appearanee to fill the mind of the wretched captive with viffu^ horrors too 
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seoa to he darkesed into leal agony, entered amid tbe agreeaUe aonid off 
falling chains and bars. He looked at the Don with an cur of callotM m* 
difference, and surlily uttered — 

^'Priaoner, your sentence is proBOunced. Yon are proved to be a 
sorcerer and magician, and the Holy Inquisition, with merciful benevoknoey 
has ordained diat your wicked soul shall be purified in this world by 
means of fire : at the Auto da Fe, to-moriow, yon will expiate your enop* 
mities." 

The wretched VinoenliQ dbonted aloud in his agony^ — and the setne 
appeared to change : he found himself again in the Gaming Saloon of thv; 
Grand Square at Seville, sitting in precisely the same posture as when the 
words escaped his lips, which brought the memorable response from Don 
Ricardo. But the scene around was far from being precisely similar;, 
instead of numerous groups of gay and well-dressed cavaliers, watching^ 
with intense interest die passing game, or joking among themselves, as> 
some transient gleam of good fortune newly inspired their flagging spirits,. 
not more than four or Gre individuals were there, and those t£e most oon-» 
finned gamesters Seville could boast : the servitors^ generally so ind»* 
&tigably employed in handing the splendid cup laden with tbe richest 
wines or most expensive and luxurious liquors among the visiUMrs, were 
standing idly about, apparently overpowered with sleep and fatigne : the 
wax candles wJiich crowded the golden candelabras were for the most 
part expiring; many wholly out, while through the richly decorated curtnins* 
might be traced the bright outline of early sunrise. 

** How long have I been here ? " he demanded of a servitor. 

*' Full seven hours, your Excdlenza has slept," replied the bowing 
minion. 

** Ha ! ha ! ha ! " shouted die Don aloud, and in perfect ecstasy^ ^twav- 
but a dream." 

Vincentio waa the most fortunate individual I ever heard of — ^he mevelV 
dreamed of misfortunes. 

His first visit that day was to the Palace of Count Valento, — his first 
action to confess his passion. Donna Isidora was too much of a woman^ 
and especially a Spanish woman, to own her love at once, so seeing hira* 
seciurely hooked, ^e played with him just as an angler plays with a trout, 
or the Great Enemy of mankind with a miserable sinner. But true love 
will display itself; it brooks not concealment; and the bright eyes of the- 
Donna plainly told Vincentio what her tongue refused to acknowledge — 
thus it so chanced that in a very short period a most unusual stir took place • 
snnong the dependents of the houses of Muerta and Vafento, while evevy 
one was talking of an ap^oaching festival and feasting* 

Amidst all his happiness, however, it was a long period eve he oould 
look on his friend Don Ricardo without distrust and foar : — '^ At leasts" he 
considered, *' those circnmstancea which fivst attracted my attention to hia 
good fortune, were not mere illusions;" and then his distrust strengthened; 

One evening, a grand entertainment waa given to the Count Valento, in- 
honour of his daughter's approaching nupdals, and Vincentio having lelb 
the side of his intended bride for a few moments, chanced to encounter 
Don Ricardo. 

Ah Vincentio ! " exelaimed the latter, " how enviable is your lot, yon 
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have won the heart all Seville sighed for. I wish to Heaven your lady 
loved me as well as she loves thee." 

Vincentio absolutely turned pale and shuddered, instinctively, as he turned 
to look on his betrothed ; but the gaze of fondness with which she was 
following his form re-assured him. 

" It was but mere chance," he muttered, " and at least my dream will 
be useful, for it teaches how silly it is to fix the mind on some unrequired 
object, and so neglect, — perhaps irrevocably lose, — present felicity." 
Vincentio was — what thousands of wiser men than himself frequently are 
not — right in his reflections. 



ON EDUCATION. 

It was an observation of Dr. Johnson, one of the unwise sayings of 
a wise and excellent and learned person, that the business of education 
had long been as well understood as ever it could be. Now, we are dis- 
posed to think that the very reverse of this position would be something 
nearer the truth, and that there is, in fact, no business in the world that 
has been carried on so long that is so ill understood ; over which the expe- 
rience of ages has done so little towards any improvement in our practice. 
In other things we know that we have advanced — ^in arts, in science, in 
learning, in war, in policy — ^but it is a proof that oiu: education is wrong, 
when it can be put as a question. Whether the moral progress of mankind 
has kept pace with their intellectual ? The very question we say implies, 
whenever it is asked, and however it may be answered, that our aim is a 
wrong one, — that we make the intellect rather than the heart the object of 
our care : and of a truth is it not so ? The *' video meliora proboque," 
which the poet pathetically laments, is the summit of our ambition — as 
if, to do, were less the object than merely to know. If we only consider 
for a moment the common plan of our school education, and the methods 
in which it is pursued, this will be obvioijs enough : and with respect to 
Dr. Johnson's maxim, it is sufficient to bear in mind, that to this day, 
we are still pursuing in our schools the same studies that were instituted 
at the revival of learning three or four centuries ago — that the primary, 
the only object ever proposed is the acquisition, not of the wisdom to be 
found in the Greek or Roman authors, but of the languages in which 
they wrote, or, what is still more foreign to our purpose, the grammar of 
those languages, and that the manner is not more rational than the pur- 
suit itself, being, of all others, the most irksome and laborious, and, 
moreover, the least natural and obvious which could possibly be devised. 
We begin our education and we end it with a study, which, to nineteen 
out of twenty who engage in it, never can serve, nor is expected to serve, 
any one useful purpose ; and, as if this was not sufficient, every absurd 
and roundabout contrivance,, every ingenious obstacle which the wit and 
malice of the schoolmaster can invent is thrown in the way — in this, as 
in other human institutions, the shortest road is not allowed to be the 
best, albeit it should be both broad and straight at the same time. We 
must have posts to run against, stone walls to leap, and ditches to tumble 
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in, merely for exercise sake. Now we intend to call in question the 
" wisdom of our ancestors " on this head. If there be no royal road to 
learning, as was once said, there is the highroad, for those, at least, who 
are only anxious about their journey's end, and who aspire to no merit 
for climbing, and scrambling, and groping, whether it be through a ditch 
or a dictionary. 

We have been led into various reflections upon these matters by the 
first introductory lecture of our able Professor of the English language, 
delivered at the opening of the last session* of the University, and we now 
offer a few observations on the subject of style and language, and as our 
paper is likely to become a miscellany, we shall make no apology for 
introducing them here, especially, since it is possible, that they will not 
be found wholly irrelevant to the question immediately before us. 

It may be observed of metaphors in rhetoric, that, however beautiful 
and natural they may be, and however the subject of discourse may be 
adorned and illustrated by their application, they are not unfrequently the 
occasion of error in our judgment, and that the analogies , they suggest, 
by being pursued too far, give rise to many fallacies in the consideration 
of those things which they were first em^doyed to elucidate. We have an 
instance of this in the word style — a word commonly used in a very loose, 
indeterminate, and narrow sense; and it is by no means improbable, that 
the figure by which it is usually represented, and by which the explanation 
of its meaning was, perhaps, originally facilitated^ has ultimately tended 
to perplex it, and occasioned the many trite, unsound, and unphilosophical 
positions which are in treating of it, of);en advanced or implied. 

Style is said to be the dress of thought ; and, as everybody well under- 
6tands the difference betwixt dress and the object dressed — betwixt a coat 
and a man, for instance, it was supposed to be equally clear what style is, 
and in what it consists. Now, according to the distinction which is im- 
plied in the use of this metaphor betwixt our ideas and the language in 
which they are conveyed, there is the same difference betwixt sound think- 
ing and fine writing, as in the person of a- beautiful woman, betwixt the 
work of her Maker and her mantua-maker : and a good writer would be 
nothing more or better than the decorator of other men*s ideas, a mecha- 
nical collector of words and constructer of sentences. Milton's phrase, 
** to build the lofty rhyme," would cease to be a figure, and become matter 
of fact, and the poet, instead of invoking his muse, would only be calling 
for mortar. Asa gentleman might lose his clothes and retain both his 
strength and his beauty, it is really supposed, that he might discourse 
fluendy, and with force or elegance, without the power or the trouble of 
thinking — ^in short, that his language might be taken away and leave his 
sense undivested of any part of its value, which it no more owed to the 
expressions in which it was conveyed than a judge owes his wisdom to his 
wig, or an athlete the vigour of his arm to the robe of linen which invests 
it. Now it cannot be denied, that something very like the converse of this 
is to be met with ; and that, though the phrase, good writing, truly implies 
just sentiment, correct thinking, and appropriate knowledge, there are 
found men of extensive learning and solid judgment, who are remarkably 
deficient in power of language, and from mere absence of exercise and 
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habitv frequently want the means of conveying to the nunik of others trntha 
perfectly familiar to their own. But, admitting that a man m^ have 
knowledge widiout the power of adequately imparting it, it can neves 
surely be a consequence of this, that it is possible for him to speak or 
write witliout having something to communicate. For this we hold to be 
certain, — that the best general rule that can be given for improvement in the 
art of writing is the acquisition of knowledge. Let a man apply him- 
self diligently to any subject that he desires to write upon, with no other 
purpose than to make himself master of it, with as little regsard as may 
be to the language in which he studies it, (it is presumed to be good, of 
course,) and he will, by the mere force of his information, when he OMBes 
to communicate it, be unconsciously supplied with the requisite mediunk 
We think so much, and all our knowledge is so much acquired^ through 
£he medium of words, and the ordinary operations of the understandiiig 
are so much assisted and influenced by the forms of language, howevei 
arbitrary and artificial they may seem,— the robes, if we may again borrow 
the metaphor, which custom has assigned as their established vesture, 
aire, in most cases, so intimately associated in our minds with the images 
they were designed to express, — and there are, in &ct, so many of oui 
complex ideas, which can be rendered present and palpable only by 
having their parts embodied under some, fixed and definite symbol — that 
we shall not often be at a loss, to find words jTor others when our ideas are 
elear and forcible. This will be found true on all ordinary and necessary 
occasions^ and for all the useful axsd important purposes of our lives. Is 
the exercise and discipline of the mind> as in those of the body, the first 
and great object is to give force and freedom to its faculties, and trust for 
the rest. The person who has best strei^thened his limbsr and his geoenl 
muscular power, will commonly move with most ease and most grace — and 
so will it be in writing. Some studied and adventitious movements ma^ 
be missing in the one case and in the other. Some peculiarities of phrase, 
some caprices of expression, scnne delicacies rare^ and rarely needed^ 
some felicities of diction may, perhaps, be wanted*. . The grace to daaee 
8 minuet or to pen a. sonnet may.be yet to learn, — and learn by rules of 
art ; but we repeat again and again, that the knowledge we possess, when 
it is called. f(^, will make way for itself, and if the medium through which 
k was acquired be a good one, it will be madq use of. If the .waters at 
which, we have drank were pure and wholesomet the stream which will 
flow from us will be so likewise. It is worthy, of observation, thatsach 
is the connection betwixt our ideas and the terms by which we express 
them— betwixt, language and tibe powers of the understanding, that those 
who have undertaken to treat of the human mind in the most abstract 
memner, have been forced into the consideration of language as an essential 
part of their subject, and have found it impossible to describe or. explain 
many of the intellectual operations, without showii^ how they were af- 
fected by the conventional modes of language. 

When Locke commenced his immortal work, he informs us, that he 
was not aware of the influence of language upon the understanding, but 
that he discovered it in the prosecution of his subject ; and the most va- 
luable portion of his book has been considered by some to be thai which 
he has devoted to the consideratipn of words. 
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It jb fiir! want of reflecting upon these truths, mi of not knowingi eon* 
sequehtly,. what style really is, that samany idle jalt^Qipts haye be^ ?pade 
to imitate that, of some distingiiished writers* and tbftt all .which has been 
tibought necessary, has been to study th^ir ^tion— tth^ mere structure of 
their sentences, with due regard, to the number of their antithesis, and 
alliteraticHi. ^' Style/* says Gibbon, " is the im<^e of though^:" and. if 
80, the only way in which it is possible for one man to write like another 
is really to think like him. His style may be taken for. tlie transcript of 
liis mind — it is not merely a vehicle for the conveyance of abstract truths 
or a chain to link together a roll of matter of fact — ^it is a picture, or 
rather a mirror, which exhibits the whole furniture of his mind and the 
£sishion in which it lies therein — ^it presents the actual and viyid impression 
of his heart and his fancy, with all the sentiments and all the images that 
belong to both, and in his contemplations of nature reflects the beauty 
which she unveils to him, 

** la roseate hues that emulate her bloom." 

^ In vain would you attempt to separate the images from the language in 
which he has arranged them. The association is too intimate and too de- 
licate ; and the exact propriety, and grace, and beauty which, while they 
are combined, you ascribe to either or to both, would vanish upon a dis- 
union, like the tints of a rainbow apart from the light in which it lives. 
As well might you hope to take from Titian the splendour of his colouring 
and leave his picture unimpaired, as to abstract in the pages of Shaftesbury 
or of Hume the sublime spirit of their philosophy from the language 
which embodies and adorns it. 

It is observable that in poetry and oratory^ in compositions where the 
heart and the imagination are, supposed to preside and direct, we do not 
speak of style in this limited and disjunctive sense — we do not talk of the 
stj^le of Homer or Demosthenes — we do not compare or contrast in our 
own tongue the style of Milton with that of Shakspeare, or Akenside, or 
Byron, though the dissimilitude is not greater in diem than in our great 
prose writers ; nor would the impropriety of a parallel be more obvious 
than it is when we xnake it betwixt Swift and Lord Shaftesbury, Boling- 
broke, Hume, and Gibbon. It is upon the principle we are now main- 
taining that we have always considered Dr. Johnson's criticism upon Pope's 
celebrated lines to be false and superficial, and it has, evidently, its source 
in the vulgar opinion, with respect to style and the very nature pf lan- 
guage. The poet says, 

" True wit is nature to 'advantage dressed^ 
What ofl was thought, but ne'er so well expressed." 

The critic cavils at this, and says, it is to degrade wit thus to define it, 
making its excellence to consist rather in the diction than the idea. Now 
this is merely nonsense somewhat profound — there can be no such thing 
in the world as wit without words. We may ascribe any degree of saga- 
city we please to the lower animals — ^we may, if we like the affectation, 
talk of the reasoning powers of dogs and horses, but we never yet heard 
fifom any of the rash sciolists, who have discovered all the higher attributes 
in those useful animals, one syllable about their mit. It may be very fine 
to talk of true wit and false wit, of similitude in ideas, apart firom a re- 
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semblance in words ; but if our great moralist had taken any instance of 
acknowledged wit, and had endeavoured to abstract what he conceived to 
be its substance from its expression, he would have spared his censure of 
Pope, (who was a philosopher as well as a poet,) by discovering that 
the wit really resided neither in the thought nor in the language, but was 
the happy result of their happy adaptation, and that it would be as vain 
to attempt the expression of it in other words than those in which it was 
apparelled, as to conceive a new image that should exactly conform to the 
same expression. In mere matters of mathematical or physical truth, in 
some respect, perhaps, the record of matters of fact, we may admit the 
distinction, and words may seem to be separable from the things of which 
they are the vehicle ; but wit and sentiment, and all that appertains to 
poetry, to eloquence, whether in verse or prose, are not of this nature ; 
and wit or wisdom, that 



*' Something, whose truth convinc'd at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind,' 
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is but a form of that matchless and mysterious beauty, which to language 
alone we owe the power not of embellishing but of creating. 

But we have been seduced by rather a favourite hypothesis, more fan- 
ciful than intelligible or pertinent, we fear, far away from the main pur- 
pose of our present paper, which was, taking Mr. Dale's lecture for our 
text, to offer a few remarks upon modern education, chiefly with reference 
to the established practice of applying to what is termed classical learning. 

It is worthy of observation, that in human life, at least in human in- 
stitutions, our movements are very eccentric, and that when we progress, 
it is generally last in those things in which it ought naturally to be first 
There is an inertia in morals as well as in physics, the first impulse is firom 
without. In law, in physic, in politics, in parliament, nay, in art itself, 
rarely has any reform, any improvement ever been made or proposed first 
by lawyers, physicians, politicians, or artists ; and so it is in education ; 
nobody in his senses ever yet dreamed of a University reforming itself 
or its tutors amending, of their own will, their own disclpUne, or of their 
adopting, without first resisting with all their might, any scheme of refor- 
mation or amendment proposed by others. To expect it would be the 
height of chiniera, — ^nay, so hopeless is any amendment in most mortal 
establishments, which have become, as they are sure to become, corrupt to 
the very core, (and their progress to this venerable state is as inevitable 
as that of the body to its dissolution,) that what the link boy said- to the 
poet, when he heard him exclaim, " God mend me " — " Lord, Sir, it 
would be easier to make a new man," is appHcable here: it is much 
easier to create a new institution than to mend the old one. How rarely 
has it happened in the history of the world, that governments have been 
reformed — until a revolution, ending in a new government, has brought it 
about. 

Now it is in this view that we hailed the establishment of the London 
University, as an Institution destined to be productive of inestimable good 
— good that could have been accomplished in no other way — good that 
must be accon^lished to a certain extent, being dependent not upon this 
contingency or that — ^upon the adoption of this particular plan, but upon 
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causes which cannot fail — ^upon the spirit of the age in which it takes its 
rise, and upon which alone it is founded. The offspring of an enlightened 
period, it must conform itself to it or it ceases to exist. It has no obli- 
gation to have recourse to an antiquated routine of study — to propound 
systems of exploded science, to teach false physics, absurd metaphysics, 
scholastic theology, Aristotelian logic, and the ethics and politics of a 
people who knew very little of either. It can have no reason not to avail 
itself of all that has been previously ascertained, of all that is really useful 
or valuable in the ancient academic institutions of the land, and as little not 
to reject what is useless. It will be free in the selection of the objects of 
study, and free in the mode of pursuing them. It will remember the one 
great purpose of all education is, to minister to the actual wants of man- 
kind — their moral wants ; that the mere cravings of curiosity, as of an 
idle appetite, are to be repressed rather than encouraged, till we have first 
provided what is absolutely essential. The problem upon this point 
is, (and the University of London will work its greatest good, and derive 
its highest fame by aiding in its practical solution,) '* How we attain," to 
use the words of Milton, " a better education in extent, and compre- 
hension far more large, and yet of time far shorter, and of attainment far 
more certain than hath been yet in practice." 

In endeavouring to do this upon their own plan, the members of the 
University will most effectually contribute, at the same time, to amend the 
discipline and enlighten the studies of the older schools of learning, and 
in fact, of every institution having the business of education for its 
object. 

*^ There is a strange distrust of human reason," says a noble author, 
** in every human institution." We know no institution in which this 
distrust is more apparent than in those connected with education. Let us 
observe it in one respect only — in the continued practice to this day of 
making the first and the last business of the modern system of school 
learning, the study of the dead languages of Greece and Rome. Now, 
it would seem to a rational observer that this never could have happened 
if the plan had been coolly investigated, and the reason upon which it 
was at first founded, fairly stated and considered. Such, however, is the 
weight and complexity of prejudice, with which this very plain but very 
important matter has become encumbered, that a person who undertakes 
to call in question the advantages of what is termed classical education, is 
immediately supposed to be either a jacobin or an infidel, or both, and 
surely fraught with some design hostile to the peace and polish of society. 
This seems very unaccountable ; and yet the association of ideas on which 
this monstrous supposition is established may, nevertheless, be traced. 
Classical learning the university, the university the clergy, the clergy the 
church, the church the states ' the state the church, church and state : a foe 
to classical learning is an enemy to church and state ! ! The chain is entire 
— the position admits of no doubt. Now, notwithstanding all this, and 
with the horror of the heresy before us, we shall take leave to call in 
question the wisdom of this very ancient practice. 

We must confess, that the more we reflect upon it the more we are at a 
loss to express our astonishment at so absurd and useless a waste of life 
and labour, when the one is really so precious, and when the other might 
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well be abridged one half, and leave double the product iu ail that is really 
of value ; of value in use or value in exchange, as the economists say. 
If it is really the fact, as has been asserted over and over again, that the 
study of the grammar and the vocabulary of a dead tongue is the only 
proper discipline and exercise for the mind of youth ; th^ of a truth we 
must admit, that the people to whose language and learning we pay this 
compliment and devote this time, were very much in the dark ; for they 
assuredly bad no such study and discipline ior the young of their days; 
and that, therefore, all the science, all the wisdom, all the policy and tlie 
power to which they attained in arts and arms, all the intelleotual ability, 
all the social, political, and martial virtueS) whatever they were, which we 
ascribe to then, were produced without any such method as ours ; except 
we are prepared to show that Alexander learned the art of war by con- 
struing Caesar's Commentaries, and that Homer took the plan of his Iliad, 
and Demosthenes the thunder of his eloquence, the first from the Poetics 
of Aristotle and the other from Quinctilian's Institutes. 

In any inquiry concerning the institutions and manners of men, it is 
very important, in order to form a just estimate of them^ that we distin- 
guish rightly what is natural from what is merely ^cidental in their cha* 
racter : what is the direction which the principles of human nature would 
take when left free in their operation, and what is the effect of any partial 
circumstances which may have arisen in xtff history to change or oontroul 
that direction. This is die only way, the only truly raitieiial way of aolviog 
many of the questions which daily arise in laws, in economy, in manners, 
in arts, and in criticism. With regard to the subject we are now writing 
upon, it is highly necessary to attend ta this; because a vast deal of what 
is faulty and useless in our common system of education has arisen from 
neglecting it — ^from a habit of never looking beyond the practice and detail 
q£ that system to the reason upon which it is founded. * We contend that 
our ordinary mode of school instruction is any thing but in pursiaaoe of 
the precepts and suggestions of nature. It is artificial and supposititious 
in the highest degree ; notliing can be less in accordance with conuoon 
sense ; nothing less fitted to supply wbat our Creator has left void ; nothing, 
as it must seem tor an unprejudiced undentanding, iesa fitted to satisfy 
|he first cravings of the mind, or to minister to the real necessities of man, 
considered only as an intellectual being, and less so still, less so infinitely, 
if regarded as a moral and accountable creature* 

It would not be difficult to show that all the oV^eoticms which have been 
started to the ^neial diiiusionof education are founded upcHU tike imr 
pressioKs which ax9 derived from the praptice of what is called classical 
education. There is really solitde utility, we do not say to the lowest, 
but to the highest orders of society, .involved in the estafoli^ed mode of 
instruction, that it is very plausible to S2^, *'. What good can be effected 
upon the great mass of mankind by education ? ** and aa long as the idea 
ei education is associated in our minds with a discipline aail routine of 
litttdy of 00 little referenee to their wants, it is not quite so easy to answer 
the objection. In this, as in o|her matters, however, there is much dis* 
pute about words—once allow that, by education you mean not merely a 
course of learning, not an initiation into the mysteries of Ghreek prosody 
or. Latin syntax, but with a rational training of the anind in those rules, 
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and the easiest introduction to it of that knowledge^, whidi may be best 
fitted to many situations here ; most aiding in the acquisition of that 
temper and those habits which best enable him to provide for his own 
wants, and, in the language of our catechism, " to do his duty in that 
station of lijfe unto which it shall please God to call him,'* — pnce admit, we 
repeat, that this is the object and meaning of your education, and there 
are none who can deny its value and its use. 

The question is, whether this is best advanced by making the great 
object of attainment the grammar and vocabulary of two dead languages ; 
we answer without hesitation, — no ! Instead of enlarging the mind by 
this factitious method of instruction, we are really confining it. The 
language of Greece was but a mode of fashion of that particular period. 
The riches of their literature, whatever they may be, arose from the firee 
and aspiring genius of the people, and it is not by copying their institutions 
or construing their authors, but by emulating that genius, and cherishing 
the liberty under ndiich it flourished, that we shall best compete with them* 
The laws of nature, the faculties of man, and the duties required of him, 
are the same in all ages ; and these are the real Object of human concern- 
ment ; but the observation of those laws, ^e developement of those fa- 
culties, and the right discharge of those duties, have no more to do with 
the particular dialect which was spoken in Greece two thousand years ago, 
than the art of ship-building or the science of navigation has to do with 
the building or the sailing of the triremes which conveyed the Athenians 
to Syracuse ; or than the skill and courage of a general will depend upon 
his recoliectionfon what memorable event Nicias was frightened out of 
his wits by an eclipse of the moon. 

The difference betwixt the ancients and ourselves seems to be, that the 
point at which they aimed in their education was to form men only ; we fit 
them to be schoolmasters, bom to conjugate rather than to conquer — >with 
whom the laws' of grammar take place of all other laws, whether of peace 
or war. - We fix upon a course of instruction which can answer no human 
purpose to one in a hundred by whom it is pursued ; a practice which was 
unknown, and would have been ridiculed by the very people to whose lan- 
guage and learning we pay this extravagant compliment. We have really 
no objection to Greek and Latin, if the study of them is referred to their 
proper places-^give us the liecessaries of life first, and then as many of 
its hixuries as you like. If we must be decked in gold lace, top-knot% 
and bag wigs, at leasts give us necessary clothing ; shirts and coats to 
our backs, and shoes to run about in. We repeat it, that had the practice 
in education been what it ought to be, to postpone mere ornament to uti*> 
Bty, and to make the chief object in requisition the first of acquisition, 
the objecti<ms that have been made to the general instruction of the people, 
never could have been put forth with the air of plausibiliQr they have been. 
In dwelling upon this subject, we feel that we must seem occasionally to 
verge upon two contrary confines : much of what we say will appear So 
obvious in theory that it is little better than truism ; and yet is, at the 
same time, so removed frcto ordinary practice, as to assume the air of 
paradox. We have gone on- so long in dedicating the whole of our younger 
days to- the exclusive study of the dead languages, that to call for the 
reason of it^ seems like questioning a first principle in morals. If the 
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utility of Greek and Latin grammar has been ever doubted for a moinent, 
it has still been replied, '* but what then — consider it only as a discipline 
for the mind, and it will be found the most salutary and valuable of all 
the studies that could en^loy our earlier years." Now the obvious an- 
swer to this is, that the Greeks and Romans themselves most assuredly 
had no such discipline — had no notion whatever of the latent virtue of 
pronoun and spondee. The most discursive of their sages, in all their 
speculations about the " summum bonum," had not found out that it was 
grammar. Ignorant and benighted pagans that they were ! they discoursed 
of the happiness of a state in which man should be taught the government 
of his passions : the more sublime felicity, where the noun shall govern 
the verb, they dreamed not of. In short, with all their vaunted wisdom, 
it must be confessed, that they had no conception of the good of devoting 
ten years of their life to the study of a dead tongue. The only language 
they deigned to study was their own ; and that, to be sure, was studied 
zealously and rightly in the volumes of their own writers. ' In speaking,* in 
writing, in reading, in hearing, they would have thought* it as wise to 
pore over the elements of mere grammar for those whose business it was 
to aipply and illustrate its rules by practice, as for an architect, wheii .called 
upon to build an edifice of brick and stone, to spend his time in chemical 
analysis of the materials which were ready for his use, in investigating die 
nature of clay or dissolving the elements of marble. 
^ The Greeks, then, studied no language but their own ; and- if the Ro- 
mans, in the latter days of the republic, began to cultivate Greeks it was 
but as an accomplishment, confined to a few professed scholars, and in 
them assuredly postponed to the better study of their own language, their 
own authors, and their own institutions. 

The elder Cato, for instance, applied to it at eighty; and Tully acquired 
it when a boy : Tully was evidently an exception. 

It is observed by an excellent critic, that, in the collection of Cicero's 
Correspondence, where we find letters from so many of the distinguished 
public characters of- that period, they are all remarkable for the propriety 
and elegance of their writing ; and that this circumstance alone serves to 
impress us with a high idea of the refinement and elegance oi the age. 
No doubt it does so, and it may serve to prove too, that this truly wise 
people justly considered their own tongue a fit object for cultivation, and 
prized, as the very highest and most beautiful of all accomplishments, 
what is so unaccountably neglected by us — the art of composition and elo- 
cution in their own language. It is truly surprizing to see the little at- 
tention which is paid to this subject with us. The most interesting and 
indispensable of all acquisitions, it would seem, the one in daily practice, 
the one which every hour makes us feel the use or the want of, is, strange 
to say, the very study which is postponed to every other — the only one, 
in fact, which is never made a study at all. Whilst we aspire to -be cri- 
tical in the two dead languages of Greece and Rome, it is deplorable to 
see the specimens which, we do not say the inferior or the middling, but 
the highest and aristocratic classes of the land, yea, nobles and right fao- 
nourables exhibit, when they are called upon to pen an ordinary letter, or 
pronounce an ordinary discourse in their mother tongue. We need not 
go far for an example in time or place, or descend amongst the vulgar 
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crowd of nameless and unknown statesmen. It is ovly necessary to recal 
my Lord Sidmouth's &mous rescript to the magistracy a few years ago — 
my Lord Londonderry's parliamentary effusions at all times, and to come 
nearer — ^but no, like the noble author of the letter to Dr. Curtis, whatever 
we may think, we will " bury the subject, in oblivion." Yet these men 
had studied Latin and Greek, — could scan Horace at school, and possibly 
construe Livy, perhaps, without having ever read a line of any classic 
writer 'in Engli^h,^ in prose or verse, in Pope or MOton, in Hume, in 
Shaftesbury, in Locke, in Bolingbroke. 

. It is thus irrationally that we proceed : professing the blindest reve- 
rence for the ancients, we pursue a practice the very reverse of theirs. 
We repeat it, for it will bear, and it requires repetition, that apart from 
all considerations of use and nature, and considered, as a mere accom- 
plishment, there can be nothing so well worthy of our first and last at- 
tention, of our deepest study, if our situation allows us time for study, 
as the genius of our own tongue, through the medium of our best authors 
in history, 'in philosophy, in poetry, — in every department of which we 
have names equal to die first of the ancients, — if mere scholastic prejudice 
would permit us to make an impartial estimate ; but it is this very pre- 
judice which prevents it. • . - 

At the time when the study of ancient learning was revived in the fif- 
teenth century, England, like the other countries of Europe, had no lite- 
rature of its own. The finished productions of Greek and Roman ge- 
nius being presented to it under circumstances which afibrded no parallel, 
and it being easier at all times to admire than create, a very natural efi^ct 
followed ; to wit, an enthusiastic and boundless reverence for what could 
not then be imitated, and was, therefore, deemed inimitable. Those who 
had leisure to devote to literature were naturally led to the study of the 
dead languages, where they found* models of composition of every kind, 
to which the native dialect could show nothing equal. The home manu- 
facture being so rude, it was easier to import each man, for his own use, 
so much of polite literature from Rome and Athens as was necessary to 
the gratificaticm of his taste in that new species of luxury : but we might 
as reasonably continue to fetch our calico's from Calcutta, when we can 
produce better at Manchester, as persist in the uneconomical waste of 
life and labour bestowed upon Greek authors and Latin, when our own 
land and the language we lisp in, furnishes us, as we maintain it does, 
with productions of every description, of beauty quite equal, and of wis- 
dom far superior, to any which we can bring from antiquity — richer, we 
say, in the material, and more finished in the workmanship. 

It will, of course, be understood, that we urge this with reference 
chiefly to the generd plan of education : and that it is not meant, by any 
means, to discourage a fair and enlightened, though not a blind and 
bigotted attention to the dead languages, in those whose profession or 
fortune, or leisure, may lead them to it. If they possess one tithe of the 
excellence ascribed to them, there can be no fear of their wanting such 
students, and to them be it left. We admire, we would second with our 
whole power, the attempts that are made to extend our knowledge both of 
space and time. As we send Parry to the Pole, and Denham to the Equator, 
so we would commission some to explore the dead regions of antiquity ; 
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not forgettiiigy however, that it woald not be more absurd to corameiioe 
oiff ttudy of geography by tracing a north-west passage, or the shortest 
road to Timbuctoo, dian it is to begin our study of literature through the 
medium of an unknown vocabulary and the intricacies of a foreign gram- 
mar. Knowledge, like charity, must beg^in at home ; and surely, if any, 
the knowledge of language, and if it were to end there too, diere would 
be no harm done. 

The writer of this paper perfectly remembers, when a boy, about fseven 
years of age, overhearing a conversation, of which he was himaeif die 
subject, concerning the education which it would be best to give him. 
His father observed, that he presumed it would be proper to begin with 
Latin and Greek in the usual way. To be sure, said his friend, to whom 
he appealed, what else can you teach him ? So, indeed, it seems to be 
thought. It is utterly forgotten that since the introduction of the classics 
into modern Europe, along with the rise and prog^ress of literature in our 
own and other modem languages, the sciences have also had a new birdi, 
and that, therefore, independently of the use and value of a connnand 
over our own tongue, it has become the depository of a fund of actual and 
permanent knowledge in every department of science, natursl, as well as 
moral ; as far above the crude and visionary systems of Greece and Rome^ 
as the enlightened philosophy of modern days is superior to the impure 
and imperfect theories in ethics and politics, which pervade and often times 
pollute the brightest pages of their genius. 

Let us suppose, that, in addition to an introduction to the classic writen 
in our own langus^e, part of the time which is commonly lost with appli- 
cation to Latin and to Greek, was devoted to the elements of physics ; to 
some acquaintance with the great laws of nature, not as diey were* laid 
down in the dreams €f£ Aristode, or Plato, or Pimy, but as they have 
been made manifest in die works of Newton, and Bacon, and Boyle, suf- 
ficient, at least, to render interesting and intelligible the phenomena which 
are daily exhibited to our senses ; &r though we have quoted Milton, we 
agree not with Milton in cultivadng the natural and physical scienoes at 
the expense of moral and political knowledge, and we desire not more to 
make every man a chemist, a botamst, or a mineralogist, than a critic in 
particles, Greek aorists, and metre. Or suppose diat a course of the eon^- 
sdtutional and municipal law of England was first tangle, connected aad 
illustrated as it must be by historical deduction, lowing the rise and 
progress of the civil and ecclesiastical institutions and forms which pervade 
the whole fabric of society ; and suppose that, when leisure allowed, it 
was made part of general education for every man to learn so much of 
anatomy and the structure and mictions of the body, of the laws of life, 
and the first principle of surgery and medicine, as might be sufficient for 
general purposes, and to preserve from ordinary accidents or useless 
alarm :--~or suppose that part of the time which *' is steeped in port and 
prejudice among the monks of Oxford,"* was spent in visiting the works 
and shops of artizans and mechanics ;f yea, even in acquiring the rudi-^ 

* Gibbon. 

t Perhaps this suggestion may seem less extraordinary, when it is remembered to have 
been a saying of Locke, that he had learned tnore from observations in the shops of 
mechanics tfasn from all the Yolumes he had evet reatl. 
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meikts of some of die oraft, or, if thk sbould be deenusd Tudgar, in ac-« 
quiruig the elemeato of the fiaer arts of drawing, of painting, of gasdeniiig, 
of iQUsic :-— or let us suppofie, if instead of any or all of these vanitiea^ 
for they are alike vain and unprofitable for the one great and primary 
object of roan*s existence as a social and a moral being ; suppose, in de* 
vising a mode of education for man. we consider, not how he may puui the 
first year's of his hfe in collecting <words, or facts, or fencies, but how he 
may best cultivate those moral powers and iaculties^-^ose sentiments and 
habits which have such essential and immediate reference to his own hap* 
piness and that of his fellows. What then would be the course we shoiild 
pursue ? Would the study of a dead language be the first thing that 
would pnesent itself? Would language itself, would any language, philo* 
logically considered, and not as a medium of instruction, appear to deserve 
any particular attention whatever. The Sputan-'s retort to the Athenian 
who, at an advanced age, was inquiring into the nature of virtue, is still 
more aj^licable here. The active duties of life, as men and as citizens, 
in the great mass of the species, have nothing to do with the studies in 
which our youth is employed — they have not even the dignity or the utility 
of the Athenian's, for we quit and turn aside firom the wisdom that is 
already amassed, lo contemplate the machinery by which it has been pro« 
duced. The earth has been opened, and its choicest treasures lie at our 
feet.: but instead of using and appropriating them with an economy soited 
both to the period and the purpose of our existence, we wilfully descend 
into the mind, to delve and to grope in the dark ; not so much in search 
of fresh treasures as for the mere wanton pleasure of delvii^ and groping; 
In the .mean time, the heart and the intellect • are left equally uncultir- 
vated : not a single moral, soeial, or political truth, is ever inculcated ; a 
creed or a dogma, which may pervert or vitiate, is occasional^ forced upon 
the memory : *' but the conduct of the understandin^'is ail along neglected, 
and the free exercise of it is, in effect, forbid in places, and in terms in 
some." * 

In administering to society, a philosopher would prescribe, fiist, for those 
evils which most afflict its peace, and disturb the goodwill that was in«^ 
tended to reign among men. The great object of his plan of instructioa 
would be, to enlarge and liberalize the mind, to correct the prejudices which 
arise from accidental associations-^to impart a few of those simple yet 
important principles which, either in his own conduct, or in his judgment 
oi others doing or sufierii^, he is every moment of his life called up<»i 
to apply. 

The great error we commit is, that our education is merely technical ; 
a business, or an accomplishment is taught singly and alone •---all that 
is essential comes, if it comes at all, by chance and of itself. We repeat 
it, that there is no plan of instruction in modern times which involves 
within it the inculcation of the elements of the only important sci^ices; 
those which, by teaching man his duty, concern every man alike, whether 
bis station be high or low ; no di8ci{]Jine in which provision is made fev 
imparting to the mind one moral or political truth, or even preparing it 
£or its reception* 

* Boliivginoke on th& true nsc ef rcUfftmeiit and cCudy. 
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' Let us consider^ in one instance only, the.importance of this. • Let us 
suppose, that the time which is usually bestowed on studies foreign to 
every practical purpose in life, was occupied in acquiring and digesting the 
great truth which, in the language of Mr. Brougham (whose voice makes 
diat of others sound but as an echo,) " has, finally, gone forth into all 
the ends of the earth, that man shall no longer be accountable to man for 
iiis belief over which he has himself no controul»" And* as a corollary to 
this, that all distrust, and strife, and suspicion, and ill-will ; much more 
so, all penalty and persecution, direct or indirect, social or political, yea, 
even the slightest difference in our treatmient.or our judgment of our fellow 
creatures, founded upon an assumption of heresy or irreligion, except in 
so far as may be evidenced by unjust or immoral conduct, is a vio- 
lation of the very first principle of charity-— is a rebelUon against nature, 
and an invanon of those sacred rights with which God has equally invested 
at his birth every human being. 

We have recently had occasion to experience the force of this, and to 
form something like an estimate of how far above all price and all other 
acquisitions would be the general conviction of this single truth. An at- 
tempt has been made, we may now say, that a measure has been calxied, 
of simple, political justice ; a restoration of rights to an immense portion 
of our fellow citizens, deprived of them for a long period, because society, 
which has cultivated arts, and arms, and science, and letters to an extent 
unprecedented, had neglected what was of far higher importance to its 
own peace and well-being. It has been carried, it is true ; but with what 
an exhibition of some of the worst and vilest passions oi human nature ! 
What an array has been brought to bear against the benefactors of their 
species, of outrage and insult, and of hypocrisy and fraud,: — of falsehood, 
and hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, by those whose ignorance 
alone can have induced them to make war against truth and fireedom. 
And be it remembered too, whilst we are pondering on the undue im- 
portance attached to classic studies, and the little they have to do with 
the ' progress of sound and liberal knowledge, that it was at Oxford, the 
most renowned of the academies for ancient learning, that during the 
recent contests, the cause of bigotry and intolerance obtained the greatest 
triumph. 

But we must conclude : it is the heart, we say again, and the afiections 
thereof, that in every mode of education should have our first and our 
last attention ; and to requite our readers in some measure for all we have 
said so imperfectly, and all we have omitted to say, we will close our ob- 
servations with the following passage from the writings of one whom we 
have quoted before, and in whom the world has recently lost one of the 
brightest and purest minds that ever yet lived to enlighten and adorn it. 

*' Our daily experience may convince ud, how susceptible the tender 
mind is of deep impressions, and what important and permanent effects 
are produced on the characters and the happiness of individuals by the 
casual associations formed in childhood among the various ideas, feelings, 
and affections with which they were habitually occupied. It is the bu- 
siness of education not to counteract this constitution of nature, but to 
give it a proper direction ; and the miserable consequences to which it 
leads, when under an improper regulation, only show what an important 
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instrument of human improvement it might be rendered in more skilf^ 
hands. If it be possible to interest the imagination and the heart in favour 
of error, it is, at least, no less possible to interest them in favour of 
truth. If it be possible to extinguish all the most generous and heroic 
feelings of our nature, by teaching us to connect the idea of them with 
those of guilt and impiety ; it is surely equally possible to cherish and 
strengthen them by establishing the natural alliance between our duty and 
our happiness. If it be possible for the influence of fashion to veil the 
native deformity of vice, and to give to low and criminal indulgences the 
appearence of spirit, of elegance, and of gaiety, can we doubt of the 
possibility of connecting in the tender mind these pleasing associations 
with pursuits that are truly worthy and honourable. - There are few men 
to be found, among those who have received a liberal education, who do 
not retain through life that admiration of the heroic ages of Greece and 
Rome, with which the classical authors once inspired them. It is, in truth, 
a fortunate prepossession on the whole, and one .of which I should be 
sorry to counteract the influence. But are there not others of equal im- 
portance to morality and to happiness with which the mind might, at the 
same period of life, be inspired ? If the first conceptions, for example, 
which an infant formed of the Deity, and its first moral perceptions were 
associated with the early impressions produced on the heart by the beau- 
ties of nature or the charms of poetical description, those serious thoughts, 
which are resorted to by most men merely as a source of consolation in 
adversity, and which, on that very account, are frequently tinctured with 
some degree of gloom, would recur spontaneously to the mind in its best 
and happiest hours, and would insensibly blend themselves with all its 
purest and most refined enjoyment." * 

• ["J 
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It is now some years since I left the University of Dublin ; my cotem- 
poraries are scattered over the globe, and many of those who were linked 
to me by the closest ties of friendship are parted from me, probably for ever. 
Yet accident, sometimes, brings me in contact with some of nly {oimer 
companions : then time is annihilated, the hours of youthful pleasure are 
lived over again in memory, and the world with its cares is forgotten. 
But all the recollections of past events are not pleasurable; though college 
be "the greenest spot in my desert of life," yet is it sullied and blighted 
by the reniembrance of one sad scene, of which I was the helpless wit- 
ness. Among all my associates there was none whom I valued so highly 
as Charles Mahony. The abilities which he displayed in early life induced 
his father to educate him for the legal profession, and, after having passed 
with great credit through the preparatory branches of education, he was 
sent to College, where several literary distinctions soon rewarded his 
abilities and exertions. The father of Charles was a man of moderate 
fortune and expensive habits ; he was, or fancied himself descended from 

* Dug. Stewart: PhiL Hum. Mind, vol. I. p. 40. Third Edit 
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some of the ancient kin^ of Ireland, and deemed that his fiunSjr naarae 
would be degraded by an attention to such, pakrj aMtlera aa ponndi^ 
vhiiiings^ and pence. At bis deaths whieh took place in tbe third year q£ 
Mahony's residence at the University^ his fimuly were left destitute of 
provision, and, in fact, the little he left behind, scarce s«fliced to pay tbe 
expenses of his fmieral. In these adtered eircmnstances, my &iend Charles 
was obliged to support himself by taking pupils ; and so h^h was his cha- 
racter, &at he was enabled not only to muntain himsLelf> bat sdso con- 
tribute to the support of his mother and sisters. His spicits sunk not 
under the unusual labour; he was still the same merry compamon in the 
common hall, the same lively answerer at morning lecture, the same delight 
of every company, and soul of every festive meeting. A year n^ed oa, 
and he was an altered being — ^his dress, which was previously a remark- 
able object of his care, became slovenly and neglected ; his jocund laugh 
no longer resounded in the courts ; his sportive conversatioDs, which so often 
set the table in a roar, were banished ; a deep and settled gloom seemed 
fixed on his countenance, and whenever the p&yftd remark of his f(»rmer 
friends caused a momentary smile, it reminded you of the flash oi torch-*- 
light in a gloomy vault, exhibiting rather than illuminating the darkness* 
The speculations on the cause of this change were numerous and msuf- 
ficient to account for it : it seemed in some inexplicable way to be con- 
nected with his religion, which was the Roman Ca^olie ; for any allusion, 
however remote to any thing connected' with the ceremonies of that church, 
whether said in praise or dispraise, seemed to give him the most acute 
pain. It is wordiy. of notice, that though the political and religious feuds 
by which Ireland \b unfortunately divided, have penetrated even into llie 
seat of learning, yet they have not, in most instances, checked the for- 
mation or continuance of private friendship. Of this Mahony was an in- 
stance ; his most intimate associate was a lad from Derry, named Osborne, 
deeply imbued with all the prejudices of the most violent Orangemen, 
and whose hourly tirades against popery would have done honour to the 
wildest fanatic in Cromwell's long parliament. The truth is, that half the 
party violence of the Irish lies s^ely in their words. Mahony sometimes 
delivered a phillippic against the British government, and adl therewidi 
connected, yet would he have shed the last drop of his blood in its defence* 
Osborne, who had got by rote some hereditary rigmarole, in which the 
names of the pope, the 'devil, the young pretender, King William, bloody 
Queen Mary, Guy Fawkes, and the house of Brunswick were strangely 
concatenated, would have risked his life to save that of the most bigoted 
Romanist that ever walked on the earth. He was truly a strange being ; 
his &ther had rapidly acquired a fortune in business, and was resolved to 
give his son the education of a gentleman^ — ^in other words, to teadi him to 
be good for nothings The Dublin University is not the best place for 
such a purpose, because the frequent examinations force every body to 
learn something; Osborne, however, was more anxious to fulfil the in- 
tentions of his father, than the statutes of the Virgin queen who 
drew up the code of laws for regulating Irish education, and resolved to 
learn as little as possible. On he went laughing and laughed at through 
his studies, drawing caricatures at morning lecture, carving the tables 
during examinations, and giving to his friends the most whimsical excuses 
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fat his hsA suceessc He would gravely teU you, " that he could h«fe 
answered many of the questiqns a8ked him, but that he was unfortuiuitdiy 
not on speaking terms with his examiner," that " his bad judgmettts m 
astronomy werp owing to his having adopted the. Ptolemaic system, which* 
of course, exposed him to thq persecution of the Cop^rnicans, and that* 
as to mathematics, he had certain theorems of his own, whose superiQr 
excellence was discoverable only to minds gifted with peculiar intell^ence," 
In fine, Osborne, was one of those reckless characters who are resolved 
to set care at defiance,— a practical optimist, who thought that as the world 
went well with him, he should in turn go well with the world. The suddeQ 
change of Mahony firom gaiety to gloom, was one of the most inexplicable 
events to Osborne imaginable, and as he had little else to do, he seriouslyr 
set about discovering the cause. Yatablond says, that *^ wheii an idk} 
man takes up an occupation to kill time, he exhibits more industry and 
perseverance than would have, sufficed to put him at the head of the most 
laborious profession." Osborne exemplified the aphorism, and, after «^ 
long search, found that hopeless love, was the source of this corrodii^ 
sorrow. In better days, Mahony had known Catherine Lynch, and had 
been enslaved less by the attractions of her person than by the charm» 
of her highly cultivated mind and conversation. But having beeii 
educated in a nunnery, she had lent too ready an ear to the seductive acta 
with which the pious sisterhood inveigle new victims to share the eala^ 
mities of their prison-house. — He often laboured to efface this impressioo* 
and tried to substitute the pleasures of domestic felicity in her imagir 
nation for the. dull routine of conventual gloom. Probably, he would 
have succeeded, had not the misf(Hrtunes of his family separated him from 
his beloved Catherine. She had since then commenced her noviciate, and 
the day was already named on which she was to be consigned to the living 
tomb. When this story was related in our littl/e circle, we deeply sym«^ 
pathized in the misfortune of our unhappy friend. Osborne indeed said« 
that " he thought it was a very foolish matter, — ^if Mahony could not get 
her, why shoidd he not look for another — she was clearly mad in be^ 
cpming a nun, and he was not much better in troubling his head about 
the matter." 

I had never seen the ceremonial of a nun's reception, and was natursdly 
anxious to witness a scene so painfully interesting. By the kindness of a 
priest, to whom I had shown some curious books in the College library, 
which he was anxious to see, I procured a ticket, and, though a j^nrotestant, 
could not avoid feeling that the sublime service on the occasion was well 
calculated to produce a powerful e&eet on the senses and the imagination. 
The ceremony b^an at six in the morning, at the chapel belonging to the 
convent ; it was about the mid^e of Autumn ; the sun had not yet risen, 
but the rich and mellow light of dawn, streaking the eastern sky, filled the 
mind with a sober delight, which predisposed it to enjoy the scene that was 
to foUow. In passing through the suburbs of Dubhn to reach the convent, 
I met with Mahony and Osborne, both bound to the same place as myself. 
The former had manifestly passed a sleepless night; his looks were 
haggard, his dress disordered, his pace hurried and irregular. Osborne, 
on the contrary, was in unusually good spirits ; . he talked away at a fu« 
xinus rate, utterly regardless whether any body listened; made bad jokes, 
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laughed at them himself sung scraps of difierent songs, and seemed to be 
the very personification of careless jollity. It was manifest that this- 
grated heavily on Mahony's ear, and that Oshome inflicted exquisite pain,- 
diough intending the contrary. He thought, if possible, to divert his 
companion's melancholy, forgetting that in real grief, the mind rejects 
every effort to excfte mirth as an insult to the sacredness of sorrow. • In 
that short walk, the seeds of future evil were sown ; Mahony deemed that 
Osborne made a jest of his sufferings, and he in turn felt much annoyed 
at the manifest coldness which checked all his attempts to divert his 
friend's mind. 

We entered the chapel, and were accommodated with seats within the 
rails of the altar. To our left was a grated window, that opened on the 
long gaUery where the nuns were to sit ;• in our front was the altar, bril- 
liantly illuminated with wax tapers ; to the right was a window through 
which the rays of the morning's dawn seemed to struggle with the artifi- 
cial lights around the altar ; behind was a numerous congregation hushed 
in devotional silence. At length the folding doors, at the extreme end of 
the gallery, opened, and the sisters entering in slow procession, filed 
off before the grate, saluting the altar as they passed. She who was on 
that day to take the black veil, which hid her from the world for ever, re- 
mained near the grate ; I could not then see her face and figure, but it 
was manifest that she had formed her resolution, — ^her step was steady and 
her attitude firm. The ceremony proceeded, mass was said with iH its 
imposing observances, and some of those beautiful hymns, which abound 
in the Romish ritual, sung by a choir of the nuns. The moment for 
taking the fatal vow arrived ; the voluntary victim came -unveiled to the 
grate, and the bishop, descending from the altar, proceeded to administer 
the oath. Seldom have I looked on a face that bespoke so much moral 
and. intellectual worth as that of the deluded girl then before me; she was 
pale with strong emotion ; • her streaming eyes were fixed on heaven, and 
her whole soul seemed absorbed in the determination to dedicate herself 
for ever to the service of her God. The fiital words were spoken, — the 
black veil fell over her lovely face, — and she -was lost to the «arth for ever ! 
I thought of Iphigenia, and felt deeply for the fate of those lovely victims 
who, in such a long succession of ages, and such an immense variety of 
climes, have fallen victims to superstition : Osborne muttered a- fearful 
curse, and Mahony was the very personification of despair. We left the 
convent at the conclusion of the ceremony; Mahony went I know not 
whither, Osborne and I returned to our college. 

A week elapsed before *' we three met again :" it was at an evening 
party, given by one of our old associates, who, having made up his mind 
to get married, gave what he called a farewell bachelor's dinner. Among 
the guests was an officer named Sullivan, a relative of Mahony's, whom I 
had always disliked for his detestable love of fomenting quarrels. He 
had been in the Austrian service, and had returned lately to his native 
land, to receive some property which had devolved to him by the death of 
a distant relative.. In the course of the night, Osborne, who had taken 
more wine than his. head could well bear, began to speak about the recep- 
tion of the nun which we hsid so lately witnessed ; it was to one in. the 
room a painful • topic, and he endeavoured to turn the conversi^on. 
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OfiboTtie p^rseveted) and In a style of ribald ridicule, attack^ all m(y^ 
tiastie ids^tntiotis, illustrating his account by i«peating all the absurd 
stories which have been circulated against convents from Reuchlin to Joe 
Miller. M ahony checked him, at fitst mildly, and afterwards with more 
acerbity ; one harsh word brought on another, until at length expressions 
were used which the laws of honor required to be noticed. On the fol-* 
lowing morning Sullivan waited on Osborne : — ^had imy other huti^an being 
come in his stead matters might have been amicably arranged ; but his 
violent and insulting manner irritated the offender so much, that, instead 
of an apology, Osborne added fresh insult, and a hostile meeting became 
inevitable. 

As a necessarv preparation, both parties took their names off the college 
books ; but as this requited an interval of a few days, the mutual friends 
of Osborne and Mahony made several ineffectual ef)brts to bring about a 
reconciliation. The two days and nights previous to their meeting I never 
laid down, but spent my entire time endeavouring to re^unite persons 
whom I equally esteemed. But all my exertions were vain; Mahony 
was maddened by grief and disappointment ; Osborne, naturally impetuous, 
was irritated by the harshness of Sullivan; — ^and, besides, thought that any 
concession on his part would appear a base desertion of his avowed 
Orange principles. Still, hope did not forsake us ; a party of mutual 
friends accompanied the combatants to the ground, trusting that the sight 
of each other would awaken in the breasts of the combatants a remem- 
brance of former friendi^ip which would overcome the hostile feelings of 
their recent feud. 

It was on a cold November morning that these two young men ap- 
peared in the Phoenix Park, near Dublin, accompanied by their seconds, 
and about a dozen young men whom anxiety to avert the catastrophe 
had drawn together. An hour was spent in vain attempts to make one 
relax in his demands, and the other more inclined to retract his offensive 
assertions. All was useless ; with a heaty heart we witnessed the preli-^ 
minaries arranged in silence ; twelve paces were measured, the duellists 
were led to their places, and told that they should fire together on a given 
signal. At this moment the sun, which had been hitherto veiled by dark 
masses of clouds that skirted the horizon, shone out with a splendour un- 
tisttal at that season, and threw a strong light on the *faces and figures of 
^le combatants. Mahony presented the appearance of one who with dif^ 
ficulty suppresses intense emotion ; his brow was Contracted, his eyes fixed, 
and the tremulous motion of his under^lip was perceptible, though he bit 
it hard : on the other hand, Osborne preserved all his former recklessness, 
axtd even gaiety in hiis countenance, scarcely seeming to remember that he 
stood in peril of life. The pistols were loaded, and given to tke com- 
batants ; Osborne took his with as much nonchalance as if it were a play- 
thing, Mahony grasped the weapon with convulsive eagerness, and held it 
with an unsteady hand. The word was given, each raised the instrument 
of death, — at the same moment the report rung in our ears, and Mahony 
bounded from the earth and fell : — the bidlet had entered his brain ; he 
was a dead man before his head touched the earth. Osborne rushed 
forward and threw himself on the corpse, addressing the senseless clay by 
every endearing name, and pouring out numberless apologies which might 
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have been of avail some hours before. At length, he sunk senseless on 
the turf, and was in this state removed by his second, to a carriage in 
waiting. 

Five years elapsed, and I heard nothing of Osborne, save that he had 
quitted the country, and was residing in the south of France for the benefit 
of his health. During the late debates on the Catholic question, while 
standing below the bar in the House of Lords, a man, on whose brow care 
and sickness had set the stamp of premature age, addressed me by name, 
in terms which sufficiently indicated former intimacy. I gazed on him for 
some time in silence, but not a feature could I remember to have seen 
before. Seeing my surprise, he told me that his name was Osborne, and 
asked, in tones whose bitterness grated on my very soul, *' if I remem-> 
bered the Phoenix Park ?" — I left the House, and accompanied him, at 
his request, to his lodgings ; but I dare not repeat the tale of horrors that 
he there related. He was a murderer, but he was also a penitent : — ^the 
grave has since closed over his sorrows, and we may hope that years of 
misery have sufficed to expiate the crime of one rash moment. 
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DELIVKREO BT MR. DAVID WIRE, AT THE OPENING OF THE SECOND SESSION OP THE 

LAW SOCIETY IN THE UNIVERSITr OF LONDON. 

Gentlemen, 

It is with feelings of painful emotion, that I consent to fill the honour- 
able situation you have this evening assigned to me : — ^not that I am un- 
willing to take upon myself any duty which may give pleasure, or afibrd 
instruction to my fellow-students ; but because I see myself surrounded 
by so^many gentlemen whose talents are undoubted, and whose legal and 
literary acquirements eminently qualify them to preside over an assembly 
like the present. 

But as you have unanimously elected me to take the chair upon the 
present occasion, it would be the greatest affectation in me to say, that I 
do not feel grateful at this mark of your approbation ; and desirous to the 
best of my ability, of fulfilling the task which has been assigned to me — 
that of explaining the objects, enforcing the necessity, and showing the 
advantages of a Society like the present. 

The objects are to impart and receive instruction upon the important 
and dignified sciences of Law and Jurisprudence : to give confidence to 
the timid ; to call forth the latent sparks of genius in the modest ; to 
train up the mind to a habit of close argumentative reasoning ; to aid the 
conception, and improve the delivery of sentiments of justice and reason, 
in language at once terse and appropriate, elegant and forcible. The 
means by which objects so truly important to us all may be attained, are, 
the discussion of questions upon all moot points in law and jurisprudence, 
to be brought before the Society by such gentlemen as are pleased] to 
expend a little leisure in adding to their own stock of knowledge, and 
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increasing that of their fellow-students ; — for here the passion of avarice 
has no place : knowledge increases hy diffusion, and he who scattereth 
around him the seeds of instruction, obtains a rich reward in the golden 
harvest of new ideas, and new discoveries which the collision of inteUect 
is sure to produce: — ^and suffer me to observe, that of all modes of 
teaching knowledge, oral instruction has ever been found to be the most 
prompt and efficacious : hence it is that we derive more pleasure from 
hearing a lecture than from reading a book ; — hence it is, that there is a 
charm in the human voice which cannot be compensated by the written 
page : for this reason we may believe the ancient sages and philosophers of 
Greece and Rome, were more desirous to talk with their disciples, than to 
write books; knowing that the principles of philosophy were more quickly 
imbibed when the master was present to explain his doctrines, to solve all 
doubts, to remove all scruples, and to enlighten the minds of his followers 
upon the mysterious and intricate systems of Philosophy which then 
abounded. In the silent chamber there is much to aid the mind in the 
prosecution of our studies ; the very removal from the ** stir of the great 
fiabel,*' the absence of our fellow-kind, ought to still all the passions of 
the soul ; and leave us prepared for reading and contemplation : yet, 
with all these advantages, and a pre-disposition to read, when we come to 
passages which are obscure to us, either through the obtuseness of our 
understandings, the inaccuracy of expression, or want of method in the 
author, we grow listless and weary, and wish for the author himself, or 
some friend to explain our difficulty, and induce us to proceed. Even sup- 
posing we readily understand, and perfectly comprehend what we read^ 
there is danger, lest we should study without method or order, and accu- 
mulate a ** vast storehouse of knowledge,** which is but of little use to 
ourselves, and of no benefit to others : — our learning may be like lumber 
in a closet, uncalled for, unarranged» and unused. How many men of 
brilliant talents, of profound research, and rich with the wisdom of ages, 
have sunk into oblivion, and died unnoticed and unlamented, because they 
read until nothing else had a charm, and conversed with the dead until 
they forgot the living. 

These may be called laborious triflers, — drones in the great hive of the 
world, — ^men who forgot the God that formed them, and never learned the 
end for which they were created. Let me not, however, be misunderstood ; 
I am not decrying a patient and laborious application to books, because I 
feel convinced, that without that, very little sound learning can be ac- 
quired. Men may become superficial talkers and declaimers, who will 
not either take the trouble to think or read, — ^they may borrow the opinions 
of others, and resemble the echo which only repeats, and that imperfectly, 
what another has uttered. -No ! I protest against such a misinterpretation 
of my sentiments. I am anxious that you should oflen '* trim the mid- 
night lamp," and spend hours and years in the perusal and study of those 
authors, whose genius has shed around their names the glory of inrnior- 
tality, and upon whose pages thousands have hung with delight. I speak 
not here of poetry and poets — I name not here the *^ old men eloquent," 
the mighty master-spirits of by-gone ages, whose voices roused slum- 
bering millions to activity and freedom, and gave a new impulse to the 
general mind ; I refer to the labours of those sages, whose comprehensive 
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views embraced tbe wants of mankind^ and gave laws which boond 
society together. — I refer to the Laws of Lycurgu» and Solon — ^to the 
Twelre Tables — to Justinian — to our Alfred, and Edward the Third — to 
Napoleon, and last, but not least in your estimation, to those great luiiii*- 
naries of our country, whose names are identified with the Law itael^ 
and to whom, as our learned Professor has shown, we have often been in- 
debted for the preservation of our laws, and the maintenance of our 
liberties. . 

On the labours of such men we should look with reverence, and study 
with profound attention the works containing their enactments and 
opinions. By them we are enabled to trace the progress of society, and 
ascertain the manners of a people. We shall gather valuable experience 
from the past, and make hoar antiquity our guide and instructer. In 
studying the laws of different countries, we behold the human intellect 
engagea in the noblest of all earthly occupations — that of preventing evil, 
and protecting the good, assuming the attitude, and exercising (by per- 
missive sway) the attributes of deity. We shall mark what laws have 
been most effectual to uphold freedom — to encourage science and litera- 
ture-^o promote commerce, and to extend the boandaries of mim's 
dommion over the moral and material world. Thus we shall be enabled 
to a{^reciate what is good in our own institutions — to uphold that which 
is wise, — to seek occasion for amending that which is defective, and to 
diffuse around us a knowledge of the blessings which arise to a comnmnity 
from order and well applied laws. 

To do this, is to become (what I am sure each of u& is seeking to be- 
come) a useful and honourable member of that society, of which we form 
a coBGtituent part. It will, however, be impossible for us to attain this 
enviable situaticHi without study : but it should be remembered, that ^ to 
spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to use them too much for omft- 
ment is affectation ; to make judgment wholly by th^r rule, iathe humour 
of a scholar : they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience : far 
natural abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning, by study- ; and 
studies themselves, do give forth directions too much at large, except they 
be bounded in by experience."* 

What then is the happy medium we should recommend ? even that 
which this Society is likely to establish :— *that of reading much, reflecting 
matey and bringing 6ur ideas together, that we may correct our errors, 
and be confirmed in what is^ right, gathering lesscms of wisdom and expe- 
rienee £rom all. "For reading," in this instance^ says the wisest, brightest 
of mankind, in his invaloable Essay on Studies which I have just quoted, 
*' reading maketh a ftill man ; conference a ready man ;^ and writing an 
exact man." Our desire is, therefore, to read before we come here^ in 
order to be full ; to confer when we get here, that we may be ready ; and 
afterwards, to record that which we have learned, that we may be exact. 

Allow me again to quote from this invaluable Essay — ^*Some books," 
says Bacon, ** are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in parts, 
others are to be read but not curiously, and some few to be read wholly 
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and with diligence and attention : read wa to coniradict mid cmftiU 
to beUeve, and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse^ but to nteigk 
and consider" — ^Thought is absolutely necessary to eniU}le us dearly to 
understand, and apply what we read to any practical purpose: wi<^oat 
thought, all that we read becomes useless, and instead of being a pleasure 
to others, and an ornament to ourselves, it only excites disgust, and makes 
us ridiculous. 

There must be a method in our studies — ^the marrow should be extracted 
£rom every book, and the labours of others rendered subservient to dur 
own* — *' He," says the eloquent Bolingbroke, *' who reads with discem*- 
ment and choice, will acquire less learning, but more knowledge ; and at 
this knowledge is collected with design, and cultivated with art and method, 
it will be at all times of immediate and ready use to himself and others.--^ 

''Thus usefiil airms in magazineB we place 
All reng'd in otder, and disposed with grace ; 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to please, 
But to be found, when need requires, with ease.*' 

Combined with method, there athould be constant and unwearied application 
to study ; a fixation of thought is also necessary : when we take up our 
books, we must for a time literally forget every thing which tends to dts-^ 
tract the mind, or call off the attention from the object before us. The 
world and its pleasure, the social circle and its endearments, must be shut 
out: we should be as abstracted from all things, except the one thing 
before us, as was the Mathematician of old, who saw not — heard not the 
ravages and cries occasioned by the sacking of his native city, until the 
sword of the assassin was lifted to destroy him. 

It is time, however, that I should turn from this digression to consider 
the necessity for a Society like the present ; and I presume you will con* 
cede to me, that the age in which we live is distinguished above all pre* 
ceding ages, for that thirst for knowledge and inquiry which pervades 
every class of society. Science is no longer confined to a few ; literature 
is cultivated by aU, and the fine arts valued and appreciated by thousands 
who feel and acknowledge the masterstroke of genius. Superstiticm, with 
its equivocation, its gloom, and its hatred of truth has received a death 
blow from the diffusion of knowledge : the spells by which it formerly 
bound the mind, have lost their power : ignorance, and its train of evils, is 
gradually retiring before the rising beams of learning and science : the 
thrones of despotism have been overthrown, and those who sat upon them 
made to lick the dust : the . agitation of questions respecting the rights, 
power, and abilities of a nation has been quick and incessant ; and from 
the discussion truth has been elicited, and rulers taught that they hold the 
power intrusted to them for the benefit, and to increase the happiness oi 
a people. The nature, end, and design of government is well iinderstqod, 
and the slavish and absurd doctrines propounded by our early writers on 
these subjects are now exploded and condemned. 

. Nor is this alone among the peculiar features of the time ; religion, 
stript of the artful disguises and earthly decorations with whidi the fond 
imaginations and unhallowed passions of man had incumbered and dis* 
figured her lovely form, has been seen attired in robes of heavenly or^in, 
and beaming with celestial radiance : she has asserted her dominion. over. 
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Uie conscience, and, under her gentle sway, the curse pronounced upon 
man and the earth, is gradually being removed. Nor can we stop here— 
every art, every science which tends to render life more cheerfiil, and kn 
laborious — to enlarge the boimdaries of knowledge, and increaae the 
physical and intellectual power of man, so as to enable him to 



— " bestride the lazy pacing clouds 
And sail upon the bosom of the air/' 

— to combat the winds and waves, and unite all parts of the world in a 
brotherly union together — ^to render subservient to his use the very 
elements which before stayed his progress, and interposed an effectual 
barrier, as well to the cravings of ambition as to the extension of know- 
ledge, is cultivated with amazing success. 

Physics and metaphysics, in the widest and most general acceptation, are 
the constant study and amusement of the meanest of the people. Is it 
not then time for those who are placed in a station above them, and are 
aiming at still higher objects, to bestir themselves lest they should be out- 
stripped in the race ; is it not time for those, who are destined to become 
the administrators of the law, to understand the spirit of the age, and 
maintain that proud pre-eminence which has always been assigned to 
them, not because it is their's by courtesy, but because it is their's by the 
title of unquestioned ability and profound knowledge. All, therefore, 
who are anxious to maintain their station, must do so, by a corresponding 
exertion on their parts to obtain knowledge, — ^and in this circumstance I 
find an irresistible argument to prove the necessity for a Society like the 
present : for it would indeed be a dishonour on our profession, which is, 
and always has been a learned one, if its professors were found behind the 
mass of the people in intellectual acquirements. The dignity of the Law 
as a science, and its absolute necessity, give it claims upon the attention 
of mankind, which no other art or science can set forth : society could 
exist without physic, without the fine arts, without most of the con- 
veniences, and all the luxuries of life ; but it could not exist without law. 
This is the very solder and cement which binds man to man ; to it all 
others must bow, and without it they might exist, but could not flourish : 
so that we may exclaim in the sublime language of the judicious and 
venerable Hooker, " Of law, no less can be said than that her seat is 
the bosom of God, — ^her voice the harmony of the heavens ; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage ; the very least, as feeling her care, the 
very greatest, as not exempt from her power. 

Is there not something enobling and elevating in the contemplation o( 
a science like this, which, to use the language of our learned professor, 
*' binds families, societies, and nations together ; " and, although, when con- 
templated in its details, and, as many of us will hereafter be compelled to 
view it, much of that magnificence which awes and astonishes, while it 
delights and instructs us, is lost, — ^yet, I trust, we shall not forget, that we 
are all ministers in that holy temple, where Justice sits enthroned, and Law 
reigns supreme. 

In the very dignity of the science, I find an argument for the necessity 
of a Society, which professes to have for its object the elucidation of cor- 
rect principles, and general rules of law and jurisprudence : — but I might 
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press home, with still more energy, another argttment, if I did not know, 
that you feel its power. If the surgeon is held criminally liable for die 
consequences of his ignorance of his profession, how shall we escape the 
like responsibility for an ignorance of ours? To us the lives, but more, 
often the property, of individuals is entrusted, and if, through our ignorance 
of the law, the one is sacrificed, or the other wrested from our clients ; 
although we may escape the censure of men, yet, we cannot stifle the ac- 
cusings of conscience. 

Here, then, is a consideration, which should induce us to seize every 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted with these laws which we are 
to administer : and such an opportunity is presented, not less by the noble 
institution within whose walls we are met, than by the Society which I have 
now the honour to address : and this leads me shortly to consider, die ad- 
vantages which it is calculated to afford the student. These are manifold, 
but they are almost too obvious to demand particular notice. I should say, 
that amongst the number, the first and most important of all is, the increase 
of knowledge, and that, not of a superficial or of a useless kind. Here 
the student may bring the result of his various readings and reflections, 
upon subjects connected with his profession, to have them confirmed by 
the experience of others ; or the errors he may have fallen into, pointed 
out and condemned : his mode of reasoning will be improved, and all 
deficiencies in his deductions at once observed, so that he will be able, by 
constant study and attention, to become, (what few are,) an acute logician, 
and able to carry on a process of reasoning without leaving untouched a 
single argument, which may bear upon his case. At the same time the know** 
ledge that is thus acquired, will be pleasantly gained ; the rugged and sterile 
paths, up which the student must toil to reach the temple of honour, will 
be rendered easy and safe, and every new acquisition of knowledge, will act 
as an incentive to spur him on to conquests. 

The art of speaking elegantly upon all subjects will also be obtained. 
To become perfect in this art, requires constant practice ; and the frequency 
of debates, will afibrd opportunities to the timid and irresolute speaker, to 
overcome his natural diffldence : nor let any think, that it requires pe- 
culiar genius to become a pleasing orator ; this is purely an art, and may 
be learned by every one who will pay attention, and frequently exercise his 
oratorical powers. I do not mean to say, that a man may become an 
impassioned or highly eloquent speaker, by studying the rules of rhetoric ; 
I do not mean to say, that without genius a man could hope to rival the 
thunder of Demosthenes, or catch the inspiration of Cicero ; but I do assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that he can attain to such a pleasing delivery 
by frequently attempting to speak, as shall enable him, on all ordinary oc- 
casions, to deliver his sentiments with propriety and eflect. 

Another advantage to be derived from a Society like the present, is, that 
of attaining a knowledge of the truth : nothing is so likely to perpetuate 
error, as a stagnation of the public or private mind ; nothing so likely to 
discover and establish truth, as discussion. In studying books, the opinion 
of one man is before us ; — in a Society like the present, we have those of 
fifty : truth is, therefore, more likely to be elicited by the agitation of 
questions, than if we were merely reading an author, and took, (as we 
always do,) a tinge from his opinions. 
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Tb^ yaat range of laul^ects which is lil^ely to be brought before our fiotioe# 
is c^ulnted) in itself, to enlarge and improve our capacities for readuig» 
feflectioOt and speaking. In treating of jurisprudence, it will be our ob- 
jeeti not less to fix firmly in our minds genial principles of justice, than 
to ascertain what laws, in different states and under different circumstaBcea, 
baye been found to be the most effectual in scouring this invaluable pri- 
vilege, alike to the rich and to the poor 2 this will lead us to-consider, («iid» 
I hope, to understand,) the influence of religion, climate, and various other 
circumstances, in forming the character, and guidmg the opinions of a 
nation* To ascertain whether laws, which appear harsh and severe, were 
wise and just when they were enacted, will render H necessary for us to 
study the history of nations, to inform ourselves of the cireuinstances under 
which they were passed, the degree of influence which the people had ia 
their formation, and who were their propounders and supporters. Thus 
moral and political philosophy, history, chronology, biography, will present 
themselyes to our view, and we shall find some knowledge of eadi neoes- 
aary, in order completely to understand our own profession : this will enable 
us at once to observe that intimate connection, which subsists, not less 
in the natural and moral, than in the scientific world, between one science 
and another : and will teach us two lessonsi — that subordination is neces- 
sary to hold human society together, and that all things, whether the revo-« 
lutions of empires or the fall of a sparrow, are under the guidance of one 
infinite, all-pervading, and limitless intelligence* 

It ia by means like these, that we hope to raise and improve die char^cferar. 
of the profession to whidi we beloi^, to remove the foul stain which ha& 
been cast upon it by the ignorant and the sordid, — ^men who never under^ 
stood what law ia in its true signification; and whose minds, science and 
learning never softened or humanised. 

Lord Bolingbroke, treating of the necessity for studying history, in his. 
admirable letters on that subject, says, *' I might instance, in other pro- 
fessions, the obligations men lie under of applying themselves to certain 
parts of history, and I can hardly forbear doing it in that of law ; in its 
nature, the noblest and most beneficial to mankind, in its abuse and abase- 
ment, the most sordid and the most pernicious, A lawyer, now, is nothing 
inore, (I speak of nb^y-ninein one hundred at least,) to use some of TuUy's 
word^ ' Nisi leguleius qwichm cautus^ et (HnUtts, pr^^o actionem, cautorfoT" 
muhirwn, auceps s^Uabarvm.* But there have been lawyers that were 
orators, philosophers, historians : there have been Bacons^ and . Claren- 
dons. There will be nbne such miy more, till, in some better i^e, true am- 
bition» or the love of fame, prevails over avarice, — ^tiU men find leisure and 
encouragement to prepare themselves for the exercise of Uus profession^ by 
climbing up to the ' vantage ground' of science, instead of grovelling all 
their lives below, in a mean, but gainful application to aU the little arts of 
chicane. TiU this happens, ^ professimt of the law will scarce deserve 
to be ranked among the learned professioitt, and whenever it happens, <me 
of the vantage gounds to which men must climb, is metaphysical and the 
other historical knowledge. They must pry into the secret recesses of the 
hMunan heart, and become well acquainted with the whide moral w<Mrld^ that 
they may discover the absiract reascmof all laws ; and they nust trace the 
laws of particular states, especially of (theii owo» £hom the first trough 
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gketohoBy to ibe more perfect drafts ; fronf the first causea* or oeeaamiaiiMit 
produced them, through all the effects, good and bad, dbat they produced*'' 
No one, acquainted with the history of his prafession» will deny, ihat the 
observations of Lord Bolingbroke, are just, although severe. Yet, thoi^h 
late, an attempt has been made to improve the character of the profession^ 
and if no other good had resulted from the University of London, than the 
institution of a professorship of English Law, the gratitude of the present^ 
and the admiration of succeeding ages would be its due. 

Let us, however, by our conduct, show that we have profited by the ad* 
vantages it holds out, and prove that, although a Bacon, or a ClarendiMit 
may not issue from its walls ; yet that an institution, founded by a Brougham^ 
and encouraged by a Mackintosh, has fostered men who wiU not yield to 
any in a general knowledge of their profession, and in the uprightness and 
integrity which mark their conduct. And recollect, that '* the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; " but he, who is slow but 
sure, weak but decisive, will often outstrip the ardent and impetuous in the 
career of fame. Great abilities, splendid acquirements, and rapid ac- 
quisitions of honour and renown, are reserved only for a few extraordinary 
individuals, and are exhibited only on extraordinary occasions. Youmust 
not, therefore, despair, when you look around and behold the mighty 
elevations to which genius has attained, — ^you must not blench at the view of 
the formidable difficulties which will appear to bar your progress. I do 
not mean to flatter you, by exciting undue hopes, or warming your ima-< 
ginations, when I should rather lead your judgment ; but let me press upon 
your attention, the necessity of forming high hopes, and fixing upon a high 
standard of excellence, as the model and the guide of your life ; you may 
not realize those splendid expectations, you may not reach that excellence 
which you desire to imitate ; but what of that ? you will rise higher, be 
more excellent, more useful, than you would have been, had you been con- 
tent to have remained ignorant, or fixed your desires upon a less magnificent 
object. Some of the greatest revolutions, which have shook kingdoms and 
prostrated thrones into the dust, and some of the most magnificent plans 
for extending and improving human happiness, have arisen from insig- 
nificant causes, and been produced by obscure individuals : witness the 
continual struggles of the republics of Greece, the dissensions at Rome, the 
wars of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the contentions between the factions 
of York and Lancaster, the discovery of printing, the revival of letters, the 
reformation, the education of the poor, and the attempt to diffuse, univer- 
sally, the influence of knowledge over the world. All these events, arose 
from comparatively insignificant causes, and all those discoveries, which 
now benefit and improve the whole civilized globe, are the result of indi- 
vidual application and perseverance. 

I have thus endeavoured to set before you, the objects and advantages 
of THE LAW SOCIETY, and, I trust, the observations which have been made, 
will retain some hold on your memory, and that you will reflect, when you 
retire from this room, upon the great and important advantages which 
knowledge confers, and if you are slow in acquiring it, do not, thefefijre, be 
weary ; for the sinews of wisdom are slowness of belief. And again. South 
very eloquently observes, " the advances of nature are gradual ; tbey are 
scarcely discernible in the^ motions, but only visiUe in their issue : .nflbody. 
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peroeKrcB dw gra« grow, or the shadow moive i^on the dkl, tiD, afier 
tune ham paMed, we reflect upon their progress : and while I lanind yov 
that ko0wledge is power, let me also say, in the eloqaent language of Ifr. 
Bfongham, "it is power to do good, for the treasores of law and literatnre 
are celestial, imperishable, beyond all price ; with her is the shrine of onr 
best hopes, the palladnim of pore manhood: to be among die guardians and 
senrants of these, is the noblest foncdcm that can be entrasted to amortal : 
but there is a solemn mandate to its owner to go forth and labour in his 
sphere^ — to keep alive the sacred fire among his brethren, which die faesvy 
and polluted atmosphere of this world is for ever direatemng to extingaiah. 
Woe to him if he neglect this mandate, — if he hear not its ' small still voicse ;' 
woe to him, if he turn this inspired gift into the servant of his ignoble 
passions, — ^if he offer it <m the altar of vanity, — ^if he sell it for a piece of 
money." 



NOTE ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF 

gibbon's ROMAN EMPIRE. 

I have just now concluded the 21st chapter of Gibbon's History, which 
closes the third volume, and is chiefly taken up with an account of the 
schism of the Donatists, the Arian Controversy, and the distractions 
and persecutions which disgraced and tormented the church and the 
empire under the reign of Constantine and his sons. When I ask myself 
what I have learned from the perusal, I am obliged to answer, that it has 
taught me nothing more than the necessity of assenting to the observa- 
tions quoted by Gibbon himself from AmmianuSy a pagan historian, and 
Gregory Nazia?izen, a Christian bishop, " That the deadly enmity of the 
Christians towards each other, surpassed the fury of savage beasts," and 
" that the kingdom of heaven had been converted, by the horrible discords 
of theological rancour, into an image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, or 
of hell itself." From such a confused aggregation of murders, burnings, vio- 
lations, robberies, perjuries, and treacheries, what wisdom can be derived ? 
Can we view without the deepest abhorrence, the greatest portion of civi- 
lized mankind inflicting upon each other the anticipated (I had almost said 
aggravated) horrors of hell itself, about a controversy to which Gibbon 
has done too much honour in assigning a dipthong as its object.* 

As happens in all such cases, the narrative occasionally exhibits some 
features, which are at the same time terrible and ludicrous. Cecilian and 
Donatus had both been elected by different parties, and under different 
circumstances, to fill the vacant episcopal throne of Carthage. It was 
proposed to refer the disputes of the contending factions to a council, to be 
convened at Numidia ; and which was, of course, to decide upon which of 
the candidates the genuine call of the Holy Ghost had been conferred. 
Purpurius, a ferocious divine, who had embraced the party of the Dona- 
tists, hearing that Cecilian had been invited to the Council, said, "Let him 

* The difi^rence between Sfioovtriov and Sfiotovciov. The respective symbols of the 
orthodox and heterodox combatants, is only an iota — a typographical i. 
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come, and we'll confer tnyMsition of hands upon him, by breaking his 
head." 

The Circumcellians, who, aeeordmg to the general rule, attempted to 
thrash their adversaries into orthodoxy, made use in battle or in argument, 
(which was aU the same,) of an enormous club, which they comically called 
an " Israelite," and in proceeding to the destruction of God's creatures, 
they charged to a tune called, ** Praise be to ' God," which has doubtless 
constituted an aipiable and authoritative precedent for those Te Deum 
laudamuses, with which modern Christian monarchs claim credit at the 
hands of the Almighty, for having slaughteied several thousands of their 
fellow-men. The following passage very curiously indicates the temper 
and tactics of some of the bodies who took a part in the Arian Contro- 
versy. Talking of the members of the Western or Latin Church, he 
says, *' But as they had the good fortune to derive their religion from a 
source that was orthodox, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility ; and when the Arian Pestilence 
approached their frontiers, they were supplied with the seasonable pre-' 
servative of the Homoousion ! by the paternal care of the Roman Pontiff*. 
Their sentiments and their temper were displayed in the memorable Synod 
of Rimini, which surpassed in number the Council of Nice, as it was 
composed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and lUyricum. From the first debates it appeared that only /our- 
score prelates adhered to the party of Arius, But this inferiority of 
number was compensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, and of 
discipline ; and the minority was conducted by Valens and Ursaeius, two 
bishops of lUyricum, who had spent their lives in the intrigues of courts 
and councils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian banner, in the 
religious wars of the East. By their arguments and negociations they 
embarrassed, they confounded^ they at least deceived the honest simplicity 
of the Latin Bishops ; who suffered the palladium of their faith to be 
extorted from their hands by fraud and importunity, rather than by open 
violence. The council of Rimini was not allowed to separate till the 
members had imprudently subscribed a captious creed, in which some 
expressions, susceptible of a heretical sense, were inserted in the 
room of the Homoousion. It was on this occasion that, according to 
Jerome, the world was surprised to find itself Arian 1^ But the 
Bishops of the Latin Churches had no sooner reached their respective 
Dioceses, than they discovered their mistake, and repented of their 
weakness. ;|; The ignominious capitulation was rejected with disdain and 
abhorrence, and the Homoousian Standard, which had been shaken, but 
not overthrown, was more firmly replanted in all the churches of the 
West." The sneering solemnity of this passage, partly concealed and 
partly adorned, by the thin veil of a perspicuous and elegant narration, 
exhibits a fair, or at least an adequate specimen, of the spirit and manner 
in which subjects of a similar nature are treated of throughout the work. 

t *' Ingemuit orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus est" 

X Thit fact trenches rather largely upon the doctrine of the infallibility of all proceed- 
ings which take place in Councils duly assembled. 
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AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 

TwA8 one of Antomn't melaneholy eves 
That forth I went amid the waning year, 

Through wood-paths thick bestrewn with yellow leaves, 
Which Time, methought, despitefully did sear, 
And much I griev'd they should his livery wear :— ^ 

The spider's films lay glistening on the grass, 

And clung around my feet as I did pass. 

Upsnrung the rushing partridge from the brake, 
The rous'd hare started from the dewy blades 

Whereto she nightly came her thirst to slake ; 
And circling far above the op'ning glades 
Rose cawing rooks ; while from the thickest shades 

I heard the murmur of the forest dove, 

Breathe to his mate a good-night lay of love. 

I sat alone beneath an aged tree. 
And felt the very spirit of the time 

Chase from my soul ail thoughts that mirthful be; 
So that it would have seemed to me a crime. 
When the ripe year was losing all its prime, 

Had I not mused on storms, and blight, and gloom. 

And beauteous things fast speeding to ihe tomb. 

And thus I sat me there, and 'gan to think 

How green leaves bud to fitU— young flowers to fade ; 

How summer trees that in their beautir drink 
The dews of heav*n, yet give their leafy shade 
To nurse the unfiedg'd bird : — ere his mU trade 

Of song the nestling learns, his home is shorn 

Of all its garniture and left forlorn. 

How like to things of Autumn, do our hope, 
Our trust, and young affections perish dl— 

Till the worn heart is left alone to cope 
With apathy, which chill and dark doth fall, 
Shroudmg me heart as with a frm'ral pall, 

A barrier 'tween the living and the dead, — 

For life is death, when its best hopes are fled. 

And what is ihere beyond ? — For some return 
To the fresh springs of life — but oft'ner far 

To bear the thoughts that in the bosom bum. 
Yet show no outward trace of the dark war 
That mines within the hewii and so, doth j" 

The senses from their poise—* and then, to fall 

In Bcatter'd ruins like a mouldering wall. 

Yet of such ruin takes the world small note, — 
Little, as when along the sunny tide. 

All daintily the shining bubbles float 
With tintinff of the changeful opal dy'd, 
When he who view'd them in their hour of pride, 

Yet will he not, or pause, or turn his head 

To mark where the frail things have perished. 
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Thus disappointment, wearinesi, and grief, 

Have slain their millions— millions yet shall strive 

In the same warfare, and if long or hrief 
The struggle, hoots it aught ! — ^who would survive 
The expectation which keeps Hope alive ! 

Surel J as the least wretched we must class 

Those, from th' unequal strife who earliest pass. 

No more of such a theme— it is not well 

For one who scarce hath struck the mighty Ijrre, 

Unthinkingly the dreary cry to swell 
Of victims to opinion's hreath of fire—* 
What tho' it dia destroy their high desire?— 

Yet unappalled he the muse my choice 

E'en tho' the grave sends forth a warning voice. 

Yea, from the grave a warning,— one is there, 
Who sought it as a refuge, when too late 

For health or peace ; he found how falsely fair 
The hope tlmt lur'd him on, to dedicate 
His life unto the mind : — and yet, not hate. 

But scorn and laughter quench'd his worthy pride-— 

The Minstrel's heart was stricken, and he died* 

Yet died he not in vain, if, ere they rush 
To wreak their thoughtless malice on their kind. 

His fate may hid men ponder ere they cijish 
The first aspirinp d the Poet's mind ;— 
Spare the weak hlossom future fruit to find, 

And leave to Time, the perfecter, to hring 

A plenteous autumn from a tardy spring. 

More still the ev'ning grew : the wither'd leaf 
Without one circle fell unto the ground ; 

All living creatures sought in sleep relief 
From the unnatural silence hrooding roimd : 
No longer did the wild hird's song resound : 

Darken'd the heavy night clouds o'er my head,— 

Twas a fit hour to commune with the dead. 

There is a calm remembrance oi the dead 
To which the musing soul will fondly turn, 

And dwell upon, until the thoughts so bred 
Bring a strange solace, and the fim'ral urn 
Becomes a holy shrine, whereon we bum 

Incense of tender thoughts, and tears, and ai^^^ 

The treasure of our youth's beat mssoooM. 

The unforgotten ! let us people here 
This sohtude with beings of the past, 

They, whose departing made the world look drear, 
And the bright sunshine of warm youth o'ereast 
With sorrow's cloudy thro' lengthened years to laet :• 

Lo ! potent as of old the Magtan's wmid 

Fancy has call'd up the pale shadowy band. 
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SliadeB, fiom the land of shadow i t hug we eall 
The unknown fbtnre,— do we rightly so? 

Or rather, is it not iUurion all — 

This woild, with its vain pageantiy and ahow 
Are these realities? — Or do we know 

More of this fev'rous state of life and breath 

Than of the mystery which we term Death ? 

Life — death — are strangely mingled : 'tis no part 
Of hmnan reason its belief to 3rield 

To visionary fears — yet thrills the heart 
With dark terror as, tho* half reveal'd. 
And half by our infirmities conceal'd, 

A spirit stood before us from tiie tomb, — 

A messenger, to speak some fearfiil doom. 

And for presentiment^^it is in vain 

We would be sceptics — ev'ry heart replies 

To the prophetic breathing that doth reign 
Withm its depths, and human sense defies 
To trace from whence the oracles arise ; 

Yet when the mystic warning we receive 

Though we are aw'd, we dare not all believe. 

Whence is this fearful knowledge ? — ^ye who tell 
With your philosophy the rule and cause 

That shapes the rainbow, gives the ocean swell, — 
And of creation search the hidden laws. 
Unveil this marvel — ^wherefore do you pause ! 

Tell us its nature, as ye tell its name, — 

'Tis a small boon we of your science claim. 

The dead ! the dead ! O ! that speech were given 
To those ideal shapings of the brain ; 

1 could I hear, e'en tho' my heart were riven, 
Some well remember'd accents once again ! 
It may not be — ^the wish is fond and vain : — 

Not impious— for amid life's desert tiurown 

It is a dreary thing to feel alone ! 

E'en as a traveller, in the burning waste 
Of Araby, holds on his tedious way, 

And longs m vain the cooling rills to taste, 
Round his own cottage murmur'ing &r away-^ 
Sinking at length beneath tiie fervid day, 

He thinks how oft the sparkling waters burst 

For his parch'd lips, and now, he dies of thirst. 

Just when the sense of utter solitude^ 
Was growing into torture, which to bear. 

Unless with fewer human thoughts endued. 
Had pass'd my pow'r, and ended in despair : 
Beating with weaiy wingB the ndlen air, 

Flew o'er my head a dove, as if to show, 

Mine was not tiie sole lot of lonely woe« ^ 
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And soon the solitary bird alighted 

Where near me a young tree its slight shade threw ; 
Yet seem'd she not in any wise afirighted 

At her strange neighbourhood — ^but rather grew 

Into companionship — the lonely crew 
Are nothing fear^— happiness may fear 
And tremble lest it lose some blessing dear.—* 

What thoughts might then in her lone breast be swelling !^ 

Perchance the memory of her once home, 
Where leaf-pavilion'd in her airy dwelling, 

She had no care from her sweet rest to roam, 

Nor deem'd that days like these should ever come, 
When, lost to all that loy'd — ^a vagrant thing. 
Where chance may lead, she folds her weary wing. 

Oh ! what a gush of sorrow fill'd my eyes. 

And made my heart ache — and it was to me 
As if the sad bird listen 'd to my sighs. 

And held mute partnership in misery — 

With head reclin'd, and wings clos'd droopingly, 
A very mourner — for she did not sleep, — 
Remembrance still doth wakeful vigils keep. 

Have I not felt this many a weary night, 

When I've outwatched ev'ry waning star. 
And sicken'd for the first pale gleam of light, 

Deeming that Phcebus and his glowing car 

Were swallow'd up of night — and when afar 
I saw the gold streak lying on the wave. 
Have hail'd it as the beacon which should save 

My soul from coming madness — from the press 

Of thoughts on thoughts, that in th' unquiet brain 
Succeed in varied forms of bitterness, 

(Like the upsurging of the restless main 

Whereby thmgs of days gone by return again 
In all their old distinctness :) pride, regret. 
Love, hatred, grief — pass'd, but remember'd yet. 

Breaking the silent trance which did me bind 

In the wood's utmost verge, was gathering 
A sound like ocean ; 'twas the ancient win{ 

That through the forest old came journeying ; 

Near, and more near, he stretch'd his ample wing ; 
It bent the tree tops^lhen went sweeping by 
With pomp, and music, and solemnity. 

The miffhty voice of nature-— heard by man 

In cidm and storm, since first th' Eternal Mind* 
Moved on the silent waters, when began 

The heaving mass its stated bounds to find ; 

Like a huge monster in his den confin'd, 
Struggling and foaming to outleap his chain,— 
And once the ceasdess striving was not vain. 



* « And th* Spirit of Gk>d mored upon tbe foce of the waters.**— GniMw, Ck. 1. 
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The deeps were loosed, when the earth Was rffe 
With great destruction, and the 'whehning deep 

Rush'd hack impetuously, and the fierce strife 
Hath left its records on yon mountain steep,* 
For things that wont their darksome homes to kee'p^ 

In the mid waters — on the land were cast 

Memorials that th' Omnipotent had past. 

Winds f that upon your errands come and go 
For ever — and for ever— and for evet^— 

Coeval with the ocean's ehh and flow, 
Types of Eternity, which we endeavour 
With human pow'rs to fathom— 'finding never 

Or hound or clue— Wand'rers ! can ye not tell 

Tales of yon piny mount, and heath-clad dell ? 

Have ye not sung the Druid to his slumhers, 

Here, on this tufted height,f perchance emhower'd 

By shade like this^ where I these idle numbers 
In weariness of heart do weave— o'erpower'd 
By the dim ftiture, which all darkly shower'd 

Comes down like night — ^what visions did ye bring 

The white-robed seer when he lay slumbering? 

Hath not the fierce Dane felt yonr mighty breath. 
Tossing the forest like the restless main ; 

While the half savage ponder'd deeds of death 
Stretch'd in his vast encampment ? What remains 
Of the wild host that throng'd this mountain plain ?- 

The tumulus, and its bleach'd bones— the mound, 

Heap'd by the human fruit that strew'd the ground. 



More gentle ofi"rings do ye scatter now, 

The taperinff fir-cone and the beech-nuts brown 

Falling like ram — while firom a floating bough 
The agile squirrel as a bird darts down 
To hoard th' abundant store, ere winter's frown 

Shall banish fruit and blossom firom the earth. 

Till Spring begins anew their dewy birth. . 

Thus spake I, titt the last notes of the breese 
Were dying quite away, and the dim light 

Grew into lovehness : the .parting trees 
Gave quiet glimpses of the queen of night. 
In the blue depth of heav'n ataeensAy bright ; 

All love, and joy, and pwise, as whes of old 

She watch'd the ChaldeMi sh^kevd and ' 



• Haldown, which abounds with- ^itodflwiui 

f One of Ihe declivities of Haldo\m was the aoese ef these mosiayi. Adjoining this sjpi^ and still niw 
efihoed bv tiie spread of agriculture are the remains of an encampment, or as some have it, a castle, which 
antiquarians pronounce to have been the work of the Danes. At a short distance is a tumnlua, firom 
which, lUtont ten years sino^} an umof rude workmaA^p was extracted} oontainingbiumMi bi^nes, evidentiy 
burnt to an •xtreme degvuj of whiteness. 
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Said I of joy ? alas ! fair moon, thou art 
To many a rem^nb^anper of pain« 

To think how they have seen thy li^ht depart 
Gazing with tiMtse, who ne'er sh^ gaze again— 
While thou retumest gilding lake and plain ; 

The "loving, and the loyely," where are they? 

Thou shinest on their cold unconscious clay : — 

And shinest on, so passionless, so pure, 
Lightening the mossy grave-stones with thy wtahe ; 

Nor reckest thou, what living hearts endure ; 
Nor how they may be Inreaking all the while- 
Still art thou calmly fair^ as it, nor guile, 

Nor disappointment had a name on earth, 

Nor thou nadst look'd on torrow from thy birth. 

And yet a guerdon do I owe to thee, 

A meed of thanks for many a quiet hour ; 

When, stealing from the world, thou wert to me 
A spell, which ever wrought with soothing {>ow'r, 
To lull the darkest tempest that might low'r 

In the heart's changeM clime : — beneath thy rdgn. 

My spirit felt tranquilHty again. 

For this I well may thank thee :— -days of grief 
Have swept some phantasies of youth away, 

And it may Be that I have small belief 
The future will the troubled past repay : 
But ling'iing thus beneath thy mildest sway, 

A hushing peace into my heart lb sent, 

Not happiness, but rather calm content. 

But thou art waning — aye, thus fades away 
All that hath lustre on my pathway thrown ; 

1^0 late, and gladd'ning in thy silver ray, 
I seem'd to be not utterly alone — 
Fainter, fair queen-— and now-— thy UghX in gone ; 

All save a gentle gloty on the cloud 

Which last thy meekest beaufy did em^uroud. 

Tis time these aimless mnsings have an end-^ 
'Tis time :— 4here is deep stdlness on the air, 

The dews fall drowsily, and all things blend 
The many colourings they late did bear 
In the didl misty hue night loves to wear ; 

And on my ear a scarce-heard sound do& ctdep-^ 

The tranquil brealliing of the world asleep. 
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DONNYBROOK FAIR,*^ 

" So you have never been at Donnybrook fair!" said my cousin Tom; 
" I assure you *tis worth looking at : I'm going there to day, and as 
you're a stranger, I'll be your guide." " Thank you," said I, ** but IVe 
nothing to buy or sell." — " That's not material there," said Tom ; ** we're 
not such matter of fact people at our fairs, as you Englishmen take us to 
be. This one, in particular, presents 

'* A vast scene of delights, where there's little transacting', 
But dancing and drumming, — fighting and acting ;" 

and offers to our citizens throughout a whole week, (if the Lord Mayor 
be in a good humour,) a never failing source of merriment." 

" And what business-like excuse exists for all this boisterous excite- 
ment ?" 

" Oh ! an Irishman needs very little excuse for seeking amusement. 
The only serious business of the fair is the sale of some scores of horses, 
which all the carters and coal porters of Dublin, that wish for good-luck 
in horse-flesh the ensuing year, go there to buy. 'Tis not two miiles off; 
and you'd return to England in disgrace, if you could'nt speak of having 
been 'presented at Donnybrook." 

I resigned myself to my cousin's guidance, who led me through Stephen's 
Green into Leeson Street, where we took our seats, with four others, on 
an outside jaunting car ; hundreds of which were plying to and from the 
fair, with all the alacrity that emulation and whip-cord could impart to 
man and horse. The cra2y vehicles rattled along at a Veckless rate ; their 
drivers vying with each other in " the race to the Brook," and illustrating 
most powerfully in their unsparing use of the whip, " that a spur in the 
head is worth two in the heel." But lest one spur, the love of gain, (for 
this is the carman's harvest-week,) should not suffice, Paddy had imbibed 
another, compounded of divers glasses of whiskey ; and under the influ- 
ence of both, he made his poor beast smoke along the road. 

The way seemed alive with walkers and. jiders, — the drivers and the 
driven. The good citizens had come to enjoy themselves, and they did 
so must uproriously. They laughed, sang, and shouted, in the joy of 
their hearts, especially when a tipsified acquaintance was detected on his 
return from the fair. They halloed forth his christian name, sir-name, 
and nick name ; all which he repaid to the best of his ability, and some- 
times with interest, when he was not too far gone. 

We had scarcely cleared the city, when our driver showed evident 
symptoms of an intention to distance all competitors, and win every 
honour for his company, at the risk of their necks. In accomplishing 
this, he was obliged to circumnavigate rivals and opponents by most dan- 
gerous evolutions, which he performed to my amazement, and to the 
admiration of my fellow travellers, who enjoyed the scene highly ; cheer- 
ing him in his " hair-breadth 'scapes," as if our lives were not worth so 
many figs. Even my cousin Tom was inspired with the social love of 
danger, for at times I could hear his " huzza ! " at the other side of the 

* An article unde^ this name lately appeared in the Monthly Magazine, but the view here takm of 
this scene of Irish humour is so truly origmal and gi:]i^phic that we consider the present will be found an 
agreeable novelty. • . " . ' 
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car, liigh aboVe the others. A car passed us, with a load of drunken 
fellows, homeward bound. A pair of legs, (which appeared to be female, 
from the want of inexpressibles,) wagged out over the back of the 
vehicle, whilst the body of their owner reposed in^ the well in a state of 
preterpluperfect ebriety. We all turned suddenly round, to gaze at 
this picture of spiritital helplessness. Our hasty motion generated a 
shock, which was too much for the tenuity of our poor beast's belly-band : 
back fell the car, and back rolled six of us on the road ! Shouts of 
Imghter rose tm the wind fironi all who passed us ! '' Never mind V* said 
Paddy, gathering himself from among the patient animal's hind legs and 
traces ; '* my garter will make all fast again. We'll not be the last in the 
race. Get up Gents !" Up we got, and away drove Paddy as wild as 
before ; assuring us that the belly-band was better than ever. 

" Pray, my fine fellow," said I, " do the people of Dublin always get 
mad during the week of the fair ?" 

" Always, please your honour !" replied Paddy, " during the memory 
of man and beast. Glory be to the whiskey V 

" I'll give you double fare, if you'll drive quietly at your own side of 
the road." 

" Please your honour, it's a mortal impossibility ; for you see the other 
five gentlemen have promised me glasses a-piece to drive fast ; and I can't 
go quick and slow at once J Hold fast, my hearties !" 

The warning came top late. At that moment Paddy brought his car in 
contact with another outside one returning from the fair, and crash went 
both footboards ! Off flew three elderly young ladies from the opposite 
one into our arms, with fearful cries : the horses fell on their respective 
knees and noses. I gave myself up for lost: how our legs escaped I 
know not. Paddy endured a storm of reproaches, for his awkwardness, 
without losing his gaiety. ** This comes of the whiskey !" said I. " An't 
please your honour !" said he, " where would be the virtue of it, if it 
didn't make some alteration in a man ?" 

I resolved to trust my life no more in a Donny brook jaunting car, and 
even my cousin Tom was shocked into caution. As we walked on, we 
heard an exclamation from two coal-porters before us, who recognized a 
comrade returning from the fair, on horseback, and, as usual, disdaining 
the luxury of a saddle and bridle. Being in no way particular, a coal-bag 
and a halter served his purpose. " Here comes Terry! he couldn't 
dispose of Fiery-eye at any price. So I guQssed ! Who'd buy the tinder- 
box ? The two devils must kick and lash each other for twelve months 
more I suppose. Terry has been looking at somebody drinking this 
morning, to keep up his spirits." 

" Good morrow boys I" said the rider. " How do you like my 
bargain ? I sold Fiery-eye yesterday, — danced and drank all last night, 
and bought this clean, clever, quiet beast to-day, for only Si. more than 
I got for that plague of my life." Here his acquaintances burst into 
a loud laugh : " O Terry !" said one, " by the powers you're done ! 
you're bit ! The jockey has docked her tail and mane, — ^blackened both 
her white fetlocks and the star on her forehead, and diddled you out of 
your money. I'd swear to her sky-rocket eye amongst a thbusand ! Touch 
her in the flank Jem, that Terry may know his own." 

Y 2 
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Jeni hid scarcely pointed his whip at the seat of lioiKiiar« when' Fiery- 
eye responded to the insuh by an indignant '' fling out" that ahnost un- 
seated Terry, and) &t the same time, evidently unsettled his opinion of his 
skill in horseflesh. Fiery-eye seemed resolved to leave no doubt of her 
identity, and reared, plunged, and flourished most convincingly. Terry 
kept his seat like a man, cursing and flogging his old mare ; very much 
afl&onted at her ill-timed familiarity, which was fast attracting a crowd. 
** Ah, Terry !'' said his friends on foot, " it won't do! There is only the 
one way of cowing her, for it is Fiery-eye. Give her a handftd of 
darkness !" — The baffled horseman seemed to have no longer a doubt of 
the lamentable truth, for he suddenly dropped the halter, and throwing 
himself on the mare's neck, clapt his hands over her eyes. The animal 
seemed instantly deprived of all confidence by the manoeuvre, and re- 
linquished all further offensive operations, — so completely did a minutes 
blindness abate her devilry. Terry, quite sobered by the contest, quietly 
alighted, and, shaking his head, led Fiery-eye to his comrades, and asked, 
very wisely, " What's to be done, boys ?" We left them to discuss this 
ticklish point at their leisure, and went our way to the fair. 

Here we saw above a hundred booths and tents arranged at the edge of an 
irregular common field, or " fair green," as it is called by courtesy ; but 
marcely a blade of grass remained within the area to justify the epithet. 
The horses " trotted out ** for sale on the previous days, had, with the help 
of the rain, trodden the sod of the central space to the tender consistency 
of dough ; and though some fellows were hardy enough to attempt to 
cross the prolonged puddle, scarcely one emerged in safety. ** Bad luck 
to the Lord Mayor," said a floundering pilot from Ringsend, ** that 
doesn't employ a drudge-boat here ! He ought to publish a chart of the 
soundings, that people may know where to fish for their shoes when the 
fair's over !" 

" Don't abuse the Lord Mayor :" said his comrade : " he's the only 
lubber that had the sense to leave good sea-room between the tents (in- 
stead of narrow lanes) where every one may see from his birth what fights 
are going on, and put in his oar if he pleases ; and where the ground is as 
sofl as a feather-bed for those that ar^ capsized." 

A prodigious noise of drums and trumpets issued from the showmen's 
boothjB, at the left of the green, as we entered ; and admiring crowds of 
all classes, rich and poor, old and young, thronged the space beneath. 
We wished to join them, but, .alas ! Uie quagmire interposed, and we were 
obliged to follow the two pilots, and circumnavigate along the line of 
tents, distinguished from each other by popular portraits, signs, and 
mottoes, from the time of '* Scrom-scrous, crowned at Donnybrook, 
A. D. 34," to Daniel (yConnell,' of living renown, whose coronation tickets 
are not yet issued. The painter of Dan's portrait was evidendy no ad- 
mirer of the style of the ancieiH master, who wrote beneath his picture. 
This is a lion; for, despising the aid of explanatory inscription, our artist 
wrote on the sign, as if in defiance, John Bunhury, of Rounikown ; the 
name and residence of the patriot tent keeper. The inside was full to 
the very door. Right opposite was one nearly empty, although adorned 
with the commanding portrait of George the Fourths *' The king rules 
every where else," said Tom, — " Donnybrook is the palace of the people, 
and its fair is their saturnalia. Who comes here for the love of religion 
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or loyalty? No body that I know of! Every one is in search of fun! Is 
it to be found under the same roof with Majesty ? The words are asto- 
nished to fiiid themselves together in the same sentence ! If you force 
them to wed, they'll poison one another, or divide the house in Irish 
fashion. — Exempli gratia. See there! Majesty claims the inside, and 
fun takes the outside of the tent ! * There^s a time for every thing/ said 
old king Solomon, 

' The wisest man die world e'er saw, 
Who dearly k>T'd the lasses O I ' 

He knew what human nature was, and Fm sure would not have ad- 
vised any friend of his amongst the fourteen hundred ** strange women " 
in Jerusalem (though he was hand and glove with half of them) to set 
him up as a sign of civil entertainment to his loving subjects, 

* As our rarer monsters are, 

Painted upon a pole." 

In fact, as a man of known loyalty, I would'nt encourage the bad turn- 
penny taste of the tapster, who thus makes a kingly countenance dog- 
cheap, — ^by lending him my countenance." 

We found crowds in the " Anglesey, — the " Tom and Jerry," — "Doyle 
from Rathmines,'* whose motto was " Pass if you can !" — and " The Old 
Grinding Young," — the unique signboard of which gave a faithful repre- 
sentation of the march of ideality and allegory at Donnybrook. It dis- 
played a large hopper, surmounting an old fashioned pair of quem-stones» 
mto which, by the help of a step-ladder, " the lame, the blind, and the 
halt," hobble and tumble. A " dusty, fusty miller," named John Barley- 
corn, turns the magical winch ; and lo ! at the hopper's tail, out spring 
cootmually the youdiful^ the lovely, the gay, — all alive, and jumping with 
joy at their transformation ! — " There !" said Tom, " behold a type of the 
happy predominance of mind over matter, and spirit over body, at times 
when a body has a mind to try the old recipe 

'* To keep its spirits up, by pourii^ spirits down," 

till the said body, in the joy of its inspiration, feels its yotithful pulse 
return again ; and, as John Barleycorn winds up the charm, does not once 
mind what is the matter with it, but, in the spirit of independence, is ready 
to maintain that it is no matter whether there are any such things as 
either mind or matter I" 

Further on we penetrated a great crowd, to buy a ballad, which two women 
were singing in alternate lines, at the top of " their most sweet voices," to 
the air of " Lilhburlero, bullen a la ! " Tom obtained a printed copy foi: 
a halfpenny, and undertook to keep it safe for me ; but, unfortunately, in 
lighting a segar in the evening, he burnt away the exordium, to the amount 
of four stanzas and a half. The following is a literal transcript of the un*- 
consumed portion. The style of the poetry is so new and so strange to me 
that I cannot attempt the restoration of a line. So I give it as I find it. 

the saints with their fuss : 

I tell you no lie : 'tis all in my eye ! 

They aU love a drop of the native, like us. 

More power to you boys ! and keep up the noise ! 

A groan for the fools that«hun Donnybrook £Biir 1 
I've travelled the seas the half of my days, 

And never saw fun with this to compare. 
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Oh isn't it we that ought to be free ? 

No nation alive bean hampering worse ; 
Long life to the Forties I They've kilt you, my hearties. 

With new painal law, so we'll give 'em our curse. 

O jewel you were ! sweet mimber for Clare ! 

Their votes, and shillelaghs, have won you the day ; 
Your sweet Kerry brogue bewitch'd 'em, you rogue : 

To hear you spake out is as good as a play 1 

With ribbons of green, come here to be seen. 
We'll dance round about you a Donnyhrook jig, 

We'll sing and we'll roar, " O'Connell asthore I " 
And drink to you, reeling in mud like a pig. 

Then, Dan, go your ways again o'er the seas. 

And make the king laugh at the sport that you see ; 

Till he'll say from his throne, " Boys, leave 'em alone. 
They're happier far than we ever shall be." 

The ballads sold briskly, the singers got hoarse, and took the liberty of 
occasionally prescribing for each other internal emollient applications of 
whiskey ; and, before we left them, they were clipping the lung's English 
into very base Irish phraseology. 

" Now youVe heard a Donnyhrook song," said Tom, " walk into this 
tent till I show you how we dance here." " I*m no dancer," said I, " and 
no judge of dancing." " Then 111 only ask you to be a witness," said he. 

We squeezed our way through the crowded tent till we arrived at the 
central point of attraction, where a fiddler and piper were playing 
'* Astley*s Hornpipe," with spirited emphasis ; while a young man, and 
two women, were dancing a reel of three, on a spring board inserted in 
the ground, about six feet long and four broad. The man wore his hat 
and surtout, and occasionally ejaculated a tasty pufiP of smoke from a short 
pipe in his mouth, as an accompaniment to his flourishes and pirouettes. 
But his skill seemed chiefly to lie in the art of beating time with his 
brogues. He would commence forte, and all the tent re-echoed to their 
demisemiquavers ; then he would slide into a piano step, as the strain 
varied, and the brogues could scarcely be heard, as he " cut over the 
buckle." There was a major stamp, and a minor shuffle, in his style of 
dancing, that lent each other all the grace of antithesis. The audience 
was highly edified. An old man, who sat opposite the dancers, with 
a child in his arms, exclaimed, *' There's a sight on the board for 
you all ; — the mother, with her daughter and son-in-law ! I've a dozen 
more of them at home, and Fm the best man among them ! Here's all 
their healths !" Just at this moment, by an energetic spring, the son-in- 
law burst through the plank that had borne him so well ; and there he 
stood as if caught in a man-trap. *' There's a hole in the haUet^* said 
Tom. " Ah you must pay for your footing^'* shouted the laughing host 
of the tent. " I am paying for it," said the son-in-law, " and smarting 
for it too ! I feel a dozen splinters through my stocking. 'Twould pain 
a priest !" ^*'Tis not every body," said the father-in-law ; " that can dance 
with one foot in the grave." " Never mind," said the landlord, " HI find 
a floor and music for you, while there's timber and catgut in Donnyhrook. 
Jem ! pull the stillion-plank out of the end of the tent, and we'll fill up 
the gap in the dance." 

Away ran Jem, with hammer in hand, and soon returned with a board 
which he had knocked out of a partition at the extremity of the tent, which 
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now admitted a blaze of light through the breach. I stepped up to re*' 
eonnoitre this part of . the edifice, and found the cook-maid! outside pre* 
paring dinner in the open air, at a large grate well filled with blazing 
coals. A slight bank of sods reared behind, gave it a partial shelter from 
the wind ; while a very rustic {query, roughstick) paling surrounding the 
entire, placed the pots and provisions 

** Beyond the reach of sacrilegious hands ; " 

though the pressure of clamorous beggars oflen put its strength to the 
proof. 

Here I saw a singular species of cookery going on. The cook-maid 
continually took up boiled beef and cabbage from the huge pot, for cus-* 
tomers in the tent; and, to my surprise, filled up the space by more 
boiled beef and cabbage, with which Jem returned occasionally. I could 
not forbear inquiring the meaning of this second immersion. " Please 
your honour," said the smoke-dried damsel, " hunger visits the gentry at 
diflferent hours, and, accordingly, they visit the tent at different times, and 
we're obliged to serve them with hot and hot ; and troth ! my opinion is, 
that the better the beef is boiled, the better it is for the stomach.** 
" Scaldings !" cried Jem, as he snatched two kettles of boiling water from 
the fire, and ran with them (across my legs) through the tent, to make 
punch for the gentry. I took the hint, and got out of the cook's way. 

On my return, I found the landlord sawing his plank, to replace the 
broken one. A dozen connoisseur carpenters were pestering him with 
their opinions on the strength and stress of timber, and their fears lest his 
floor should give way again. " Upon my soul, gentlemen," said he, " I 
have rolled many a heavy hogshead of porter along this plank, and you 
see it still springs like whalebone, without crack or flaw: — ^but when 
1 look round me, and see so many stout, active, powerful young fellows, 
ready to try its temper, I own I tremble for my bit of board." There 
was no parrying this, and he was permitted to finish his job in quiet. 

Meantime, the spirit of whiskey awakened the spirit of vanity in the 
musicians. " Can you play a Duet ? " said the fiddler. " To be sure I 
can," replied the piper, ** how does it begin ?" " O ! you know, / play one 
thing, and then you strike in with another thing to answer me. " " Aye, aye, 
now for it ! " 

The fiddler commenced " All's Well," in grand style, and the piper lost 
no. time in returning a salute of "There's na luck about the house!" 
" This is a Donnybrook Duet," said Tom. We left them in the midst of 
an edifying dissertation on the laws of harmony^ 

The next tent we entered, contained 

** A dancing pair, that simply sought renown 
By holding out, to tire each other down/* 

The boy, (with his hat and coat on, of course,) performed feats of supe- 
rerogation. He frequently sprung up to the cross tree of the A roof of 
the tent, and there clinging by the Tiands like 

" A boy of the holy ground ; • 

He danced upon nothing and turned him round."' 

But the girl's vivacity was not so easily tamed. She " cut and came 
again," spun about, and turned her partner whenever she could get at 

* fit. Giles. 
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hiniy widi QftoofD^araUt perie9«raBoe« I ted finqoHM ocoMiMij in Ae 

fifBttcaty to adnuie tke iextauj witb wliicli the potr^cqrB tfageaded tke 

masjr dluioe, exelatnmig, '* Bj'r leave," wUii gkises and jugs, ■» perfest 

8tt&tf, widumft aiiiUiBg a drop or spoifing the figurow But here tbey weie 

quite at fiudc The daBcing pair seemed to have Ikde rooBB enougb fiir 

their own evolutions. Once, as the hero of the honrd aprttng to the refiief; 

and sported his flights of faocy, as if to cotivvice us 

<< That hi§ steps were of lights— that his borne was the air. 
And he only par eomplauemce touched on the ground," 

« waiter seiaed the golden opportunity, and aKleav^«ved to glide by with 
a tumjbler of punch, but alas I it was kicked into his breeches pocket by 
'< the light fantastic toe " of the roof borne Ariel. The heroine's modons 
were not less dangerously peculiar,. She danced half side-way, — half 
backward, — something in the maaaoieir of a battering ram. In one c^ tbeae« 
she cleverly upset a tray of eold meat as it passed within her orbit. And 
BOW thi^ same ui^brtunate g6$9oon who had borne it, stood behind her. 
fidgetting to slide by with another cargo. The osdUations oi the battering 
tWi were still threatenii^ I The pfussagfs, — the oply passi^ was ftmda* 
mentally impraeticable, and the expectant customer in the di^stanee, raven- 
ously clamourous to make seizure of the tempting prise that loi^ had 
beeQ in sight Necessity is the mother of invention. The waiter 
handed a tumbler of punch to the fiddler, who naturally stopped fid^ii^ 
|o drink it, and while the dancing couple very naturaEy stopped ako to 
ask the cause of his sudden silence, the boy slipped safely by with the list 
of his lading. " Dance on ! I play fi real in this tune,^ was the fiddler's 
igty remark to inquiring friends, as he finished his draugbi^ and restuo^ed 
his fiddlestick* However, he appeared somewhat piqued at the remarks 
made on his inattention ; for, as the dancer in one of his antics snatched 4 
kiss from his partner, the Qdler rev^i^ed himself by dwdling on the 
notes 90 QooRQicidly, — ^bringing out the wailiBg tones of a distressed damsel, 
iocidi9nt to such a mmor offence, — thi^t he revealed the secret to the whole 
feat Even nine merry tailors, that were seated behind a table on a long 
plank, which, with one accord, they eonverted into a spring-board, winlst 
tb^y emptied their pimph, partly down i^eir throats, and paj^tly dewntheir 
breasts, — even they ''ceased their funning," to cry ''encore!' encore F" te 
tb# fiddler's kiss. 

^' Mr. Murphyt'' said the admiring best to him, "you oughf; jto be tired 
ind hungry n^w. Will you hav^ your dinner ? " " No, ihank you," replied 
the fiddler, " I've very little i^petite \& daay ; and that little I keep fi>]r 
drink." 

A fellow accomp9^ued him on the tambourine^ who seemed to have 
some strange things running acnQss.his brain ; for every minute or two, he 
tumsferred the thi^ing vibrationa of his fingev from the instruniept to his 
head, and scr^itebed it vigoroucdy. This manceuvre he 9iw^J9 endeavonied 
to cover by a prolonged jin^e of the tambourine with the Ipft hand; and 
whenever his ring of bells attracted my attention, as sure as fate I saw 
" the vengefiil nails" at work on his head again. A woman who sat behind 
hm at last lost all patience, and exclaiming, " I'll comb your locks for yon 
with a v^ng^ance," struck him on the head with a porter pot ! He threw 
down the tambourine, and cried, ** Murder ! you she devil ! the bars of 
Newgate be your morning specttulea !^-^feel here, boys! she's knocked 
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my bratntt out T' " Not at allv" md Ahe, cftkniy, ^ 'tk^iiiy «be &oth «if 
the pint ; but scratch your pate beyond my rtach^ «ir Til ^trUce it with ti«i 
cfsart n^et time ! " He took hes advice, and we departed. 

As we stroQed atoag the Hue of teat^ we overlieavd a dialogue between 
tMro of their owners :^*^^ Faith, neighbour," said one, " your muuc keeps 
qp^ weti : I kesffd it going bravely yesterday ^ough ail the showers. Yoa 
seem to have gpt weather-pxoof pipers and water-proof pipes. My pair 
of blind noise-makers could not see th^ holes in the tent where the rain 
came down, and thoo^ they shii&ed theiv seats twenty times, they always 
oontrived to move under a dribble, till the dddle got water-logged, and the 
pipes aqueaked like so many bhnd: puppies thrown in the horse-pond. 
Those two wet days were a dead k)8s to us. Will the Lord Mayor let ui 
keep im our tents on Sunday ? ** 

" I fear net, ^ois he says that dkevsion is pa^icularly damnable on Sun- 
days. But, troth ! he migllt; for all the devotion it would spoil. Who 
oen think of praying whilst then- luiads are full of the fair ? . But, after 
all, it cats out work for the clargy ! Nobody need be short taken for 
matter of conjfession aiter Donnybrook week. O I nmrder ! . there are 
O'ConnelFs baUad-singeys lying dead drunk undi^ my taUe I " 

Outside lius motley amphithealare of canvas, we i^ed a merry^go-^rauni 
in which a dozen lads and lasses were enjoying a penn'orth of merriment* 
it was not of that dangerous construction wlwch is fitly characterized as 
** a merri^go^upj and a iorry-'Come'-donm^" frxnn its revolutionary efiect on 
the full stomachs and empty heads of aspiring riders, who venture theiv 
■ecks on the principle of ** the more danger the more honour, ''-^-it was 
rather a merry^go^fiat, for the hobby horses and chaises it contained nevetf 
^evated the nd^» a singk inch above eaeh other out of Iheir horizontal 
routine ; bat idie same strictness oi etiquette was not observed rei^eeting 
their extempore descents— the ground being .within a ymrd of them. One 
merry horseman was so gloriously drunk, ihat he could not keep his seat 
for two circuits- together, but regularly measured his length on the grass 
beneath »aidi^ shouts of laughter. Up he would get again to finish his 
ride, despite the additional pennies demanded, by the prc^rietor as the 
price of remounting : — to evade this *' rack rent," afi he called it, he reso« 
hitely held fast by his nag^s stirrup in his next fall, and sufl&red himself to 
be dragged along aimdst most e^urnest and grotesque exertions, to regain 
his saddle. .Crowds gathered to behold hiS' ipirited performance,--* 
** Troth," said a piper that passed, " he's leading himself the prettiest 
dan^e IVe seen- to-day ; and he sha'n't want music V striking up *' The 
Foxhunter'sJig." At last, (thrown out by his ^vourite hunter,) he suc«« 
ceeded in getting, and insisted on keeping, a seat in a chaise, where he 
fell fast asleep. 

We now f* fetched a compass," and arrived at the showmen's booths^ 
through stalls of toys, gingerbread, and *' glorious penn'orths of cheese," 
lotteries, thimble-rigs^ smd wheels of fortune. 

Our attention was first attracted by a colossal painting. '* That," said 
Tom, ** is the famous Leicester mare. Pincushion Jenny, who {reading) 
' stands on six legs with seven feet, six of which are shod, and whp has 
won all the cups she ever ran for.'" 

*^ No wonder," said a country fellow, who was standing with his mouth 
and eyes optei' — " No wonder, with dil the feet and' legs she hasi " 
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*' Ha! Peter Early !" said a friend accostiDg him, *' wiU you come in to 
aee this wonderful Pincushion V* 

** No, thank you, Thady," replied Peter, ** IVe got rid of all that vile 
trash money, that leads us into all sorts of bad company, and was burning 
my pocket till I let it go! Its ruining some other sinner now. I'm goin^ 
home in safety. I can't be robbed, and I can't get drunk, and I've nothing' 
to fight for; — ^for if the devil were to dance a jig in every pocket of mine, 
he won't break his shins against a penny." 

" Pooh ! " said Thady, " I'll lend you 3d. for the show. Walk in." 

In they went, and we followed. '* Is this the mare ?" asked Peter. " Pen 
my conscience, 'tis not half as well worth seeing as her picture ! Devil a leg 
I see but four! and only six feet and a dew-claw! She's an English bite, 
and a hoax on a generous and confiding Irish public I I'll not borrow money 
to spend with you again Sir, for your picture is a damned liar, and 111 fight 
any man, English or Scotch, that will take its part." 

'^Oh, Sir," said the polite showman, " we dont vouch for the correctness 
of the likeness : nor do we charge for the sight of it. 'Tis exhibited in pure 
generosity, just to give those who can't read, a faint conception of the na- 
ture of the beast ; and you, in particular, ought not to complain, for you 
acknowledge 'tis twice as well worth seeing as the reahty,!^and you have all 
for 3d, instead of 9d" 

*' Well," said Peter, scratching his head, *' I dont clearly understand the 
the logic of it, but I know I'm cheated any how ; and I'll take the worth of 
my 3d, out of somebody before I go home!'' 

Leaving Peter Early and the hexapod Pincushion, we visited a booth, on 
the stage in front of which we found a large monkey endeavouring to per- 
suade the crowd that the show within was well worth a penny. He was 
given an apple by a young rogue, who threw a pinch of snuff into the 
bargain ; and the poor animal grinned, chattered, and scratched with rage. 
He fired a pistol at the word of command, but some wag (of his company) 
had double charged and wadded it heavily for his annoyance. The unfor-* 
tunate ape, in his vexation, fiung the pistol amongst the crowd below. It 
struck a horse, who, already startled by the shot, seemed to think this was 
adding injury to insult, and kicked and flung most indignantly to get out 
of such bad company. From the animal's superior style of execution, we 
at once recognized our old acquaintance Fiery-eye, surmounted by Terry 
as before. She was now ungovernable ; for, assailed by the^ crowd around 
with whips and sticks, she despised his handful of darkness^ — and like a 
fireship loosed from her moorings in a gale, with all sails set, — carrying 
death and terrors in her touch, she dashed amongst the enemy. 

** As waves before the bark divide, 
The crowd gave way before her stride." 

From our elevated situation (the monkey's stage,) we could behold the 
plain of Donnyhrook covered with the flying and the fallen, as she charged 
squadrons of men and women, apple stalls and cheese baskets ; — while we 
stood as safely as Napoleon, when viewing the field of Waterloo from his 
platform. At last she directed her course against the opposite line of 
tents, — 

** And like a bolt from steel cross bow. 
Forth launched, along the plain they go." 

^* O Boys dear! What will become of the tent? For a guinea she dashes 
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thro' the dance, and goes out at the kiteheb thro' the pots I ' Now for it !- 



Bravo! old boy! There's a check! she's thrown on her haunches, and the 
jcoal porter met her head!" 

' Just at the moment that the furious beast was penetrating the crowd that 
she had attracted from the interior of the tents, — a cool old toper, who had 
brought his pipe and pot of porter to the entrance of that which she aimed 
at, stood quietly till she arrived, and then, with the steadiest aim, threw his 
liquor right in her face. The shock was electrical, and Fiery-eye sobered 
at once, stood still at the tent door ; while poor Terry mounted again, and 
endeavoured to recall his scattered spirits by the help of another pot of 
porter, which we beheld him applying leisurely to his own face in a very 
different style from the salute lavished on Fiery-eye. 

We now entered the monkey's booth and witnessed his *' exemplary" 
performance on the slack-rope. I must do him the justice to say, that he 
twisted around, and clung to the rope in full swing as well as any other 
biped or quadruped that I ever saw. His manager seemed quite at home, 
lit his pipe unconcernedly at the footlights provided for the puppet show, 
and puffed away, regardless of the presence of so much good company. 
But, in truth, the boxes in front (admittance 2d,) were nearly empty, and 
on the cessation of the monkey's performance, the gentlemen and ladies in 
the pit (admittance Id,) jumped over the invidious raihng, and occupied 
all the spare seats as unconscionably as if they were *^ real quality," and 
had paid full price. And such is the infection of example, that Tom and 
I jumped over along with the crowd. The musicians were absent just then, 
taking a^lass; — so Tom, stretching to the music, seized a drum-stick, — 

** And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat.' ' 

till he brought the entire orchestra (drummer and fiddler) back to a sense 
of their duty. 

Next came forth three jugglers (tme a woman) with gilt balls, which 
they made fly in circles, triangles, and parabolas, till they dazzled the eyes 
of the audience. One fellow threw a basin about as if it were hinged to 
his Angers, and he couldn't get his hand free ; — (but he did not attempt 
the Indian jugglers feat of catching it on the edge as it fell, spinning on the 
point of an awl ;) and " the young lady" concluded their performance by 
making four carving knives dance a reel in the air as carelessly as if her 
fingers were case-hardened amongst them. " Now, ladies and gentlemen," 
said the hero of the basin, " the young lady has the particular privilege of 
making a collection of any thing you please to give her." — " O! if she has 
the privilege" said a fellow behind me, " of course we can't refuse ;"—- 
throwing something into her hat. 

Lastly, the curtain drew up and the puppet-show, commenced. A 
dancing ghost appeared, who very naturally changed to a skeleton which 
eould dance also ; — ^and when tired, instead of burying himself (which is 
not the fashion now-a-days) he shewed better taste by dancing up to 
heaven, bones and all! As we were seated near the orchestra we could 
iiear the puppet-prompter's whisper now and then: — "Play the heavenly 
music! quick! The angel's coming!" The fiddler, with more loyalty than 
I was prepared to give him credit for, struck up " God save the king!" 
And either urged by the prompter's hint, or taking Pope's couplet as a 
£anon of sacred melody ; viz. 
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** light qidrlu flf malic, biokal mA 

Make ^e «ottl done^ ufton a jif to keaven;" 

he adapted the air to the quick step that the angd inaiBted 

and courteoaalj compressed the national anthem into die meaauxe of Nan^ 

Dawson. — 

And DOW our ears were assailed by an apvoar from a neigfaboBring^ bcxidi, 
that completely drowned the heavenly music in its exulting damoura. It 
was impossible to attend to any thing withm ; so we issued fordi, widi many 
more, to see the fnn that fortune had sent without. 

The Tery next platform was the sc«ie of attraction. There we fomid 
aa animating mimic buU-fight going forward. The roais of die beast woe 
inimitable : they exceeded reality. A stout bull-dc^ had pinned Ins prey 
by the nose, and persisted in holding it, despite of aU the efifoorCa and. fright- 
fol bellowings of the enraged beast. The thing was got up in capital st^e. 
A young bull's hide was stretched out to its proper dimensions, mad a stout 
young fellow had contrived to get his. feet into die animal's hind l^s, and 
(all concealed^ excepting bis head and shoulders) to manage its head and 
horns most ferocioucdy. The dog was quite in earnest, asid showed great 
spirit. The mob was in raptures. Men, women, and ehiidren, crowded 
up the broad step-ladder to pay their pence to see die show within, — fox 
the bnU fight was gratuitous, — but they could all imagine how well the 
real {^ay must be worth paying for, when the mere outside was so dirert* 
ing. As a stout country girl, in a red shawl, ascended the stage, along 
with others, the Irish centaur, by a dexterous manoeuvre, hfled the d<^ on 
his horns (who, nevertheless, kept a &st grip of his nose) and let it fall on 
the broad shoulders of the girl who disjdayed the colour abhorred by bulls ; 
and down again she rolled amongst the applauding crowd. But her sweet- 
heart, as broad (Mouldered as herself, coidd not brook this indigmty, and 
instantly ran up to throttle the bull-man. However, the " blatant beast^' 
was king of the casde, and fairly horned his enemy off the sti^e. The 
icountryman now armed himself with a stick, (resolved not to be ccnf'd in 
this way,) and swore he would break the head that stood up so temptingly 
out of the hide, as if to invite a whack. But his ardour was diecked by 
many in the crowd, who swore " they would tear him dive, if he hurt the 
bull-man, and that he ought not to come to-Donnybrook if he couldn't take 

a joke." ^There was such a crowd in thxs' booth,, that we preferred going 

to a sparring match, between the champion of England and Ireland, next 
door. 

Here we found. two awkward fellows in gloves belabouring each odier 
widi might and main. Their fac^s already 

" bore their blushing honours thick upoti them." 
They knew they were to strike if they could ; and so they did heartily 
(except when their arms happened to come in each other's way,) but they 
did not appear to be aware that there was such a part of the science as 
defence. Wheii the spectators were pretty well tired of these bunglers, 
Simon Byrne and Tom Spring, the respective heroes of nations, appeared 
with all the grace that contrast lends. Byrne is a jolly lump of an Irish- 
man, with thumping oi^ans of combativeness, who walks with a good hu- 
moured swagger, and seems very proud of his athletic breast and glossy 
shoulders, which he displayed all alive for the admiration of two ladied in 
the boxes. Tom Spring wore a flannel vest. H&- has raUier a' sevi&re 
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** destrucdve" countenance^ with determination and precision in everj 
lineament, — watchful, quick, and steady, beyond any other pugilist I have 
seen. His eye seems unmoved, even whilst the blow is aimed at it, — and 
sparkles with energy at the mo^ient he strikes, as if it darted forward to 
accompany the blow. He steals his foot in unceasingly, (heel and toe,) 
till he has attained a proper striking distance ; — and then hits as quick as 
thought, and frequently with the unexpected hand. As he was in Donny- 
brook, amongst Byrne's '^ people," and more intent on making money than 
a hard fight, he let the ardent Irish champion hit him now and then, 
though evidently he could have completely defended himself if he pleased. 
The " play" concluded with a smart contest between Reynolds and 
White-headed Bob. The former (to the horror of an amateur who was 
counting the blows) turned to scold an adventurous boy, whose love of 
pugilism and gratuitous fun had impelled him to climb to the top of the 
surroundmg pallisade. '* Mind your business, fellow!" said the angry 
critic, ** and don't delay a hundred gentlemen to listen to your sixpenny 
squabble." 

The pugilists seemed rather unpopular in Donnybrook, for during the 
sparring some stones were thrown at the stage from without, which rattled 
on the central rx)of, and fell on the surrounding spectators. A gentleman 
who stood in front, was shortly after requested to take his hat off, to permit 
others behind him to see. *' Excuse me," replied he, " I have paid for the 
privilege of wearing my hat ; for, whilst my head was uncovered just now, 
I got a blow of a stone in the ear." 

" O ! I assure you," said a wag in the rear, " there is no danger now." 
" Sir," said the front rank man," I cannot afford to accept your assure 
once : the risk is truly hazardous, and I have already paid an additional 
premium to my hatter for this beaver, which he has engaged will preserve 
me against a Donnybrook storm, of either sticks or stones. So Til put it 
to the proof if you please. I wore too thin a hat about two years ago, 
and was cut to the head through it by a stone, as I was quietly sitting on a 
jaunting car, entering the fair.. I caught the fellow who flung it, and the 
police brought him to town to answer for it. All the satisfaction I got 
was his assurance that the new Mac-Adamized stones were so handy, he 
could'nt forbear having a pelt at some one ; — ^assuring me that he bore no 
ill-will to me in particular, — and that he would as lief the stone had hit 
any one else." 

Leaving the pugilistic booth, we proceeded to the grand coronation 
theatre, where we were promised magnificent entertainment in box, pit, 
and gallery, for Is, 6d.j Is., and 6d, respectively. An entire grand tragic 
melo-drame. The Blood-red Knight^ with a pantomime ! The drum- 
major, who was gathering ah audience^ as we waited on the stage without, 
seemed capable of playing tolerably well whilst his patience endured ; but 
as the house did not fill £smt enough, he vented his spleen on the big drum, 
and graduated from The British Grenadiers, into such a feu dejoie as they 
would fire on a field day. I think his mimic thunder had some effect; for 
crowds now ascended the ladder : '* You have the Red Knight to be seen 
here ? " said a tall old gentleman^ as he paid his sixpence.' '* Sir," said the 
clown, shouting in his ear, " The Blood^red Knight, — emphatically bloqd" 
red, is. to be seen here." •* O very well," said the other, ** I'll recollect." 
As we had suffered from the pit crowd in the pugili&tie booth, we took 
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box tickets here. We entered, and to our mortification^ found the tall 6d. 
gentleman sitting before us with his hat on ; for alas ! the divisions of box, 
pity and gallery, were only in the genteel imagination of the play-goers. 
I could not see the penumbra of a partition. 

The curtain was drawn, and the heroine entered as usual, in white satin, 
and the confidante in white dimity. The audience was very merry during 
the three acts, which lasted five minutes each. I never saw such expert 
scene shiflers. In fact, the scenes and performers made their exeunt 
together ! No horse appeared ! No castle was burnt ; but every thing 
went on very quietly. Two soldiers only, (like Bombastea Fimosa's 
army,) appeared with drawn swords (for lack of sheaths,) to gwsd, ^ght, 
pursue, and enforce the Red Knight's bloody edicts. A foot-light paper 
lanthorn was blown down during his speech, and the hero stopped in the 
midst of his baronial proclamation, till, it was kicked off the stage. His 
brother Alphonso .took very little pains to disguise his voice or person : 
even in prison, when he had killed one goaler, and assumed the fellow's 
coat and hat to deceive the other, — ^he still wore displayed his handsome 
embroidered unmentionables. The solemn parts and hiding incidents 
were finely enlivened by shouts and laughter from the neighbouring 
booths. The old Bath theatre was but a prototype of this, where 

'* Divided only by a flight of stairs, 

The monarch swaggers, and the butcher swears : 
While tragic thunders shake the pit and box. 
Rebellows to the roar the staggering Ox : " 

Here we had the man-bull, who made himself heard now and then, quite 

as mal-apropos. 

At last, the heroine is led to the altar and the abbott, to wed her bro- 

tlier-in-law, the Blood-red Knight* She insists *' before heaven and 

high heaven's representative," (roars of laughter,) that she will do no 

such thing. The Abbot turns out (of his white sheet) to be brother 

Alphonso, who claims his castle and his bride. She stabs the blood-red 

knight! Alphonso's friends rush in, (the dead goaler amongst them,) and 

his wife rushes into his arms, 

" He was'nt dead, but come to mess, 
So there's an end, as you may guess." 

The pantomime commenced by the magician's usual operation of calling 
into existence the four bores, 

" Who itU the stage with all their brood 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued ; 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sen^e disclose. 
Whose only plot is but to break a nose." 

Harlequin was a statue in the magician's garden, " and had stood there 
for a century," (sentry,) as a dragoon remarked, who was very attentive to 
the piece. Unfortunately he seemed to retain his stony legs throughout 
the performance. Columbine had but one dancing step, and one pirou- 
ette ; but that was the magician's fault, as fie bestowed the attributes, 
even to the violation of Shakspeare ; for in the liext creation his word 
went forth, 

*' Appear the Clown, and slippery Pantaloon." 

The down did his business tolerably, which in all pantomimes is merely 
to flatter our -vanity, by appearing as ridiculous as possible. But the poor 
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t>ld gentleman in pantaloons,- as if to keep up his character as announced 
by the magician, did nothing but slip as long as we saw him, which was 
short enough ; for at the end of ten minntes, the benevolent fairy appeared 
to pronounce the millenium, with — 

" Children of virtue here your toils shall cease, 

Henceforth repose in innocence and peace ;" &c. &c. 

Their repose T fear was short, for as the curtain dropped, the prompter 
came forward to return the manager's heartfelt thanks for our company, 
to request that we would leave the theatre through the side door, and to 
assure us that the performance would commence over again in a few 
minutes.'* So away we went ; — the old gentleman whose expectation had 
been raised about the blood-red knight, damning the whole exhibition very 
carelessly. " So it was only a play, after all ! " said he, grumbling to 
himself. " What else can you expect for sixpence ? " said the clown, who 
appeared to bow out the old audience, and grin in a new one, ''and 
bloody well they did it — at the price." Had you paid a shilling. Sir, you 
"Would have been twice as well amused. 

It was now near evening, but although still day-light, candles were lit 
in the oppositfe line of tents. " Before we return home," said Tom, " I 
want to see a friend who dines in the 0*Connell tent, at this hour. Com^ 
with 'me, and you'll hear something extraordinary ; perhaps at my ex- 
pense, perhaps at your own." We pushed our way thither through 
crowds and mud as weH as we could, and found its long tables densely 
crowded with smokers, drinkers, and drovers. Scarcely had we entered 
when my cousin's name was sung out, caught up, and re-echoed by a 
hundred voices, with variations, ad libitum. " You're welcome, Tom 
D !" "Ha! Tom Devilment!" "Well hunted Tom Double- 
ditch ? " " Here's Tom, Dickey drive ! Gee ! Woa ! " " Your health, 
Tom Dandy-eye ! And the nurse and child's health ; and here's to your 
cockney cousin, that was rolled on the road to-day ! " " Sit down," said 
Tom to me, " if you can find a seat, and you'll be safe. I don't mind it." 
I hid my diminished head whilst Tom sought his friend amidst vollies of 
raillery. I would rather have faced the bullets on a field of battle. 
AU who entered shared the same fate, and all bore it good-humouredly, 
except one choleric Welchman, who did'nt know the license of the place, 
and thought it becoming to get very angry. This was the signal of 
general attack, and poor Taffy had the mortification of hearing all the 
sarcasms that Joe Miller had cut and dried for the sins of his nation, 
poured into his ears. He attempted to reply to a few, but he was no 
match for the wits of Donnybrook in their stronghold ; — ^next, in despair, 
he challenged the whole company ; and finally was laughed into shame 
and silence. I got Tom away as soon as I could. 

" Follow me," said he, " we'll get home more quietly behind tlie tents 
than before them/' Just as we entered the back-ground we saw a tipsy 
livery -servant sink up to his middle in the pathway before us, where we 
had previously seen no traces of a hole ! Tom ran to help him out, and 
to his astonishment was received with a hearty blow of a cudgel, which 
the fellow aimed at him. As he parried it with his cane, he exclaimed, 
"George ! what the devil's this ? How came you here, and why do you 
fitrike at me ? " 
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'' 0| master Tom ! I bumbly ask yoior pardon»'^ said the fellow, scram- 
bliag out 83 well ae he eould, — ^* there are aonae infernal viUauaa about 
here ; they make covered pit-^s lor honest hearty fellows to step kito^ 
(just as I used to do for hares in the Bog of Allen,) and when he fall» iii^ 
d'ye see, the damned rogues run to help him out, and pick his pockets at 
the same time. I was served so last night, and I swore on a glass of 
whiskey, I'd have revenge this evening : so I was looking about i&t the 
thieves, (for I knew their faces,) when I slipped in again, God save us ! " 

** Ah| George, you swore upon too large a glass of whiskey, and are not 
fit to carry on the war lo-night. Go home along the wide pathway as 
quick as possible^ — we'll follow yoti," 

It was getting late, and Peter Early appeared to be qoietiy moving 
homewards before us : as we proceeded, we heard three men near 
him discussing the merits of the Donnybrook whiskey, — ** Til tak my 
oath,*' said one^ ** that Fd rather hae ane glass oi Farintosh thah sax c^ 
the raw uncanny stuff they gave us the noo/' He was interrupted by a 
thump in the side of the head, and its commentary in the voice ^ o^r 
friend Peter~" Take that for being a Scotchman ! " 

Lord Chesterfield says, that *' on such occasions, a genUeman has b0 
alternative but extreme politeness, or the sword." The fashion of wearing 
swords had gone by, or the Highlander would no doubt have gladly 
availed himself of it ; so he had only the' other alternative lefl. 

Thus reduced to extremities, he seemed to feel himself warranted to 
make a free translation of his lordship's rule, and evince his good breeding 
and extremity of politeness, by an interchange of compliments : — '' Weel 
d<me, Sandy ! " « WeD done, Peter ! " " Weel done, Geordy ! " " WeH 
done, Thady ! " 

The Highlanders fought **" shoulder to shoulder," (smaH blame to 
them ;) — the. fight gathered roimd like a whirlpool, regardless of the tete- 
t^tete pattern set by Spring and Byrne ; and as there seemed claimants 
enough for the honours of the firay, we immediately withdrew out of 
striking distance. 

" Now the fun begins in earnest," said Tom. " One good fight inocu- 
lates the arms and fists of Irish spectators with the itch of contest ; it 
spreads like an infection, till it becomes an infiuenza — an epidemic ! It 
works like a spoonful of barm, ^'- which leaveneth the whole lump^" Lest 
the fermentation should include u^, we mav as well remove from the 
kneading floor. The way we came, is, I perceive in a state of high 
efiervesjcence just now ; so we'll return by the river side, and get on a ciur 
when we reach the Black Rock road." 

. We withdrew from this human vortex as quietly as we- could, and pur- 
suing our walk, found numbers still thronging to the scene of merriment 
" Do you see those two ladies approaching? " said Tom. The broadest 
and tallest is popularly known in town, by the name of Bet Bouncer. I 
saw her a few nights ago in Sackville Street, bearing off a husband wluMn 
she coveted, from his wife whom she envied* She dragged the little dandy 
three perches, despite liie outcries of his better half ;--and when 1^ 
caught hold of a lamp*post, and called the watch, she gave him a Mf^ 
eye ! 'Tis " a word and a blow " with bet. " Love or War " is her moiW. 
She snatched a pole from the hand of the first watchman who interfel^ 
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i\Dd knocked him down with it. Ah ! she has set her eye on you now. 
Don't he alarmed! FU bring yon off m safety. But don't speak to, or 
even look at her, and be very grave ! " 

** Ha ! my lad^y" said the heroine of Sackville^Street, ** cdme back to 
the .fair, and treat me to a dance." " We have no time to spare this 
evening,** replied Tom,, as we endeavoured to pass, — *^ to-ittorrow, Bat/' 
" Nay, said she, " return, and 1*11 treat you both. — ^I like this modest 
little fellow's air, and he shall dance a jig with me in O'Conneirs tent.** 
** Impossible ! " replied Tom, " we have a particular engagement that 
calls us home." " I tell you," said Bet, " I won't be disappointed ? I 
fancy this pretty sober-sides ; and you may go to the devil if you like, 
but you sha'n't take him from me I Possession is nine points of the law 
out of ten ! " and so saying, she seized me with the grasp of a vice ! 

" Unfortunate, abandoned wretch ! " said Tom, indignantly, ** lost to 
all sense of religion and decency, — do you not see to whom you speak t 
Would you tempt a priest into the path of sin, whose sacred duties have 
led him to visit a death-bed in the midst of this scene of iniquity t 
Begone ! " 

I was dressed in black, and am naturally reserved ; and now kept my 
.countenance very well. The girl seemed shocked at her impiety, relin- 
quished her hold, and hastily walked away with her companion. 

When we had got a little way from them, — " Now," said Tom, " are 
you in wi|id for a race ? " " Yes," said I, " TU run with you for a 
wager ! " " Very well ; the penalty shall be, as we used to say at school, 
' for the last man a kick and a box,' and Bet Bouncer shall give them 
both. Just turn round, and assume the attitude of a swell : — your hat on 
one side of your head : — ^your legs astride ; — there !- — and your arms a 
kimbo, with your cane stuck out thus ! — Now just stand so ! Hollo 1 
Bet ! " (she turned hastily) ", The next time you go to confession, don't 
forget to acknowledge your scandalous mistake of a dandy for a priest ! " 

" Holy Father of Heaven ! " cried the virago, catching up a stone in 
sudden fury, " I'll brain them both ! " 

" Whip! — spur! — and away I" cried Tom. 

We fled like the wi^d ; she pursued like the whirlwind, dnd we heard 
her thunderbolt rattling at our heels. Turning round to see if her rage 
was spent witli the blow, we found her gaining ^n us rapidly, till she eritered 
a slippery track, that had lately delayed us. Here, blmd with passion, 
she leU prostrate in the puddle, and rising, presented us with her full 
front, black with mire and wrath. Our laughter recalled her attention to 
the chase, and clutching up another stope, she pursued us furiously ; as 
if, like Antseus, she liad imbibed fresh vigour and vengeance from the 
contact of her mother mud. — ^'* Run for your life f" exclaimed Tom. We 
did so, r^memberii^ that 

'' Xbey who fight aod run away, 
May live to fight another day.'* 

And, fortunately, the feet of fear were in this case fleeter than those of 
rage. To tell the truth, we never looked behin4 us again, till we ipade k 
descent on a jaunting car' at Ball's Bridge, going to town at the rate of 
six miles an hour, which speedily whirled ns out of sight, and sound, and 
reach of Bet Botmcer, and Doimybrook Fak. \%%\ 
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ilEMARKS ON THE MODE OF AWARDING THE HONOURS IK THB 

GENERAL CLASSES. 
To the Editor rf the London Umoernty Magazine* 

' I OBSERVED in your first number some observations on the mode of as- 
signing the prizes in the medical classes of the University, and I now ven- 
ture to suggest to your notice a few remarks on that adopted in the classes 
of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. You probably know, that each of 
these classes is divided into two parts, caUed the junior and senior divi- 
sions ; tjiat the candidates for lionours in each are examined distinctly, and 
that to each part, honours are awarded. To this plan there are several 
serious objections. Let us first consider the object of prizes given by 
Universities : — they surely are intended, not so much to reward mere in- 
dustry, as to inform the world at large of the acquirements of the indi- 
vidual obtaining them. They are designed to be testimonials, which their 
possessors may use in obtaining professional or other situations : and in 
this they differ most materially from prizes given at schools ; where, as the 
rank of a pupil does not procure him any immediate advantage, it is ex- 
pedient to hold out marked rewards sufficient to urge him to exertion. 
Now, it is evidently a thing of the greatest importance, that the value of 
University honours should be kept as high as possible ; to efiect which, 
all possibOity of error with regard to that value should be removed. 

Here arises my first objection to the plan pursued at the University; 
the value of the honours given there is exceedingly liable to be mistaken ; 
for when a young man says, that he obtained a prize at the University of 
London, few would think of inquiring whether he was in the first or 
second class. I need not trouble my readers with a detsuled account of 
the injury that such mistakes would cause to those who really gained prizes 
in the first class, or to the reputation of the University. The former 
would be degraded to a level with those far beneath them, the latter would 
sink in estimation as a place of instruction. 

But this is not the only way in which a mistake can arise. Allow that 
the individual admits he was in the second class : — ^his &iend, turning to 
the account of the honours for that session, finds thirteen granted in the 
first class ; he at once naturally concludes, that the first prizeman in the 
second is fourteenth in the University : for who would imagine, that there 
IS in the first class a number of students who do not obtain certificates t 
Every one must conclude, that aU in the first class rank before all in the 
second, that no inferior student is rewarded, while one superior to him, 
who would have beat him in the same contest, but aspired to a higher, is 
undistinguished. Yet the latter is actually the case, and the mischief 
produced by its being so is evident. 

Nor is this all : look more closely at the certificate itself; what does it 
declare? I have one by me at this moment, which announces that, '* At 

the examination of the third,* (or highest) Latin clas^, -^-^ was placed 

in the second class.^' Do you understand this, ihdulg^nt reader ? Is not 
that, *' or highest," a most explanatory phrase ? I v^ill not render it less 
intelligible by attempting to explain it. 

* Last session each AtM wdi divided into ^ree parts. 



My seeond objection to the plan pursued by the University, is, that it is 
unjust to the unsuccessful candidates in the first class : for any student 
Among them must be presumed to be superior to any one in the seconds 
Why then is he not distinguished before the junior ? Because, say you,, 
he has not exerted himself so much, and has not obtained so high a rank 
relatively to his compeers. To which I reply, this is a University and 
not a school ; acquirement is to be rewarded, and not mere exertion. 

That I may not be accused of attacking one system, without suggesting 
another, I will propose one for consideration. Let the students of the 
two classes be thrown together at the examination; let the same questions 
be proposed to each division, and let these questions comprise the sub- 
jects discussed in both divisions : there is no hardship in this ; for the 
students of the senior class ought to be acquainted with the proceedings 
of the junior, and if any individual of the junior class feel himself able 
to compete with the senior, he will have a fair opportunity of so doing* 
Then let certificates be granted to as many students as may be considered 
deserving of them, and let each certificate merely state the number of 
superiors, which the student possessing it, had. This plan has the xaeri% 
of simplicity, at least, — I think that of justice also. 

As I imagine, however, that it has but a very small chance of b<eing 
adopted, I will suggest one trifling alteration in the present plan, which 
would diminish the probability of error to a considerable extent. At 
present, books are given as prizes to the two highest students in e^cb 
class ; and if, instead of them, medals were given in the first class, 9, 
marked distinction would be made between the senior and junior prizes : 
I can see no objection to this arrangement, and it would certainly be ad^ 
vantageous« 

I cannot conclude these remarks better than by applying to the general 
classes, the words which Professor Amos used in announcing the suc- 
cessful candidates in his class. " This University ought to be scrupulous^ 
in the extreme about conferring legal fame on any individual who has 
.not exceeded, in a striking manner, the ordinary standard of legal pro- 
ficiency ; we owe this to the pubUc ; we owe this to ourselves " 

A Generai. Student. 
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THE KEEPSAKE^ FOR 1830. 

(Hurst, Chance, and Co.) 

In our last number we complained that the class of publications of 
which this stands at the head, was fast introducing into the country a 
atyle of literature distinguished more for elegance and polish than spirit 
or originality, and ventured to complain of the sameness and mediocrity 
apparent in all their articles, and more especially in their, poetry. Th^ 
editor of the Keepsake has practised what we preached^ he has deserted 
the beaten track of his cotemporaries, and produced a volume perfi^ctLy 
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tanqne in its kind ; an annual whose illustnitioil8» bieiiBtifbl ttol^li they 
be, dtre its least attractions, — a book whose title should rather be the 
perennial, since it alone contains contributions worthy of a place among 
the permanent literature of our nation. This is high praise, and we shall 
now proceed to establish its justice. 

The first article in the volume, and that most likely to attract pobhe 
attention, is, the " House of Aspen,"^ a tragedy, by Sir Walter Scott. Of 
all the mysteries which have originated with the Great Unknown, the length 
of time that this has been withheld Arom the public, appears to us the 
greatest. In vigorous conception of character, in vivid delineation of 
striking events, m lofty sentiment, and heroic' thought, it yields not to the 
proudest production of his pen. In a modest prefkce he refers to the 
causes which principally induced him to suppress this drama for so many 
years ; the one that appears to have had most influence was, the over- 
whelming ridicule poured upon the German theatre by Messrs. Canning 
and Prere, in the mock tragedy of the Rovers. But this drama belongs 
not to the class which the satirists banished from the stage ; the stcMry is 
German, but the style and execution is Scottish all over. The story is 
simple : — Isabella of Aspen, had been forced, in early life, to many the 
moftal enemy of her lover ; worn out by his tyranm'cal persecutions she 
hi an evil hour bribes his servant to administer pdson to his lord. Af^er 
his death, she is united to the hUsband of her first love ; two brave boys 
bless their marriage ; they grow up the ptide of every heart and the joy 
of every eye ; but hidden guHt prey« upon the mother's heart ; there is a 
iBre within her soul that, " unconsum*d is still consuming." Penances, be- 
yond the church's worst rigors, she voluntarily endures ; works of fietf 
and charity, exceeding all others in frequency and amount, she performs ; 
but all in vain ; the worm of conscience dies not, — the fire of memory bums 
imquenched. In ft skirmish between her sons and a feudal baron, their 
foe, the menial, who had been the agent of her guilt, is wounded, and 
deeming himself at the point of death, reveals the secret to her son George, 
and immediately afber to his bitter foe, whom, in &e i^ony of pain, he 
mistakes for his master — ^[both are members of that awful body, ** the 
secret tribtmal ; " whose mysterious power in the detection and punishment 
of guilt causes an involuntary shudder, when even in fiction we read of 
their fearful agency. The struggle between filial afiection, detestation of 
guilt, and the obligations of his judicial oath, in the mind of the hapless 
son, are depicted with a vigour and strength that harrow up the soul. The 
mother and the son fall beneath the daggers of the secret avengers ; but 
the enemy who had hurried on their ruin meets i/rith merited punishment 
Such is the brief outline of this powerful drama, which, in the interest it 
excites, strongly resembles the (Edipus Tyrannus, that noblest relic of Gre- 
cian tragedy. From the beginning we foresee that the termination must 
he calamitoits : but the process is gradual ; horror is dealt out to us, drop 
by drop, and at length mt tmp of misery is full to the brim. *" 2^ man/' 
isays ail oM critic, ** evet read the <£dipws aftd fbi^ it;"* AO man will ev«r 
feven carelessly perttBe the '* Hotrse ef Aspen,** widiout eartyk^ die le- 
eoHectioti of it to hits grave. We had marked some passages for extvaifr- 
tmtiy but mui^t omit them in Order to leave rtctn for omr remarks «a 'SMfie 
'Miet pttrtfoMH of the vohrmts. 
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That Ptjrange encbiuitress, the aythor of Frankensteii^ has contril>uted 
two talesi combining all her powers of mingling the softest feeUngs of 
affection with all that is dark and gloomy in the mental world. Her wri- 
tings are always intellectual phenomena ; the mind of the reader finds itself 
melted by the sweetest traits of kindly deling, at the same time that it is 
repelled by darker and gloomier shades. We feel as if during a thunder- 
storm, we at the same moment admired the brilliancy of the forky flashes, 
and shuddered at the desolation which it was about to spread around. 
" The Evil Eye," more especially, illustrates this strange characteristic of 
the author's mind. The Arnaout, whose heart has been seared by mis- 
fortune, bis feelings blighted and his affections crushed, — stalking aver 
the earth with hands died in slaughter^ striking terror into every soul by 
bis malicious glance, lending readily his aid to the perpetration of evenr 
crime that may communicate to others the sufferings which he hiniseff 
feelsf is, one would suppose, a being with whom no one could sympathize ; 
and yet we love while we fear him ; affection mingles with pur horror, — fbr 
traces of former moral loveliness haunt the ruined temple of his sotd. 
How it is, we know not, but the fact is so : the author, without the slight- 
est eicpression that would direct attention to the native goo.dpess of the 
Arnaout's heart, stiU contrives to show that the purest and best feelings of 
pur aature linger in his soul. 

We pass on to the " Deljusion of Three Days,** by R. Bemal, M. P., 
a«d after contemplating the picture of the lady whose influence lasted 
during that mystic period, we must say, diat the h^o was a cposummate 
co3i:eomb, to quarrel with his lady-love for so slight a cause as that he has 
assigned. The narrative is so exquisitely whimsical, that we dare voupfi 
for its reality; not because it is like truth, but because it is so unlike 
truth, that we would give no human being credit for the invention. 

Lord Nugent has contributed several pieces, and among the rest, an 
Irish Tale, written in the broad Munster dialect, and full of that richness 
of feeling, and quaint vigpur of expression, for which the Southern Irish 
are so remarkable. If lus lordship has not Irish blood i;i his v^ins, if he 
has not a strongly developed organ for eating potatoes and drinking whis- 
key, then is there no trudi in the theory of national peculiarities, — then are 
Gall and Spurzheim a precious pair of blockheads. Seriously, we have 
not, since the days of Miss Edgeworth, seen any production, so characteristic 
of the raciness that distinguishes the dialect of the Munster peasantry. 

The articles furnished by Banim and Morier are worthy of their rame ; 
though we meet them bpth on ground where they were little expected. 
Who would ever have dreamed of the author of the " O'Hara Tales" 
taking a gallop through the deserts with a detachment of Arab Scheiks ? 
We should hardly have been more surprised had we heard of Lady Hester 
Stanhope's writing a novel whose locality was tbp golden vale of Tip- 
perary. 

The last TOOce we shall notice is an historical sketch, called the "J^ro- 
phet of St. Paul's," written by Lord Normanby ; the judicious intermixtuire 
of fable with historic truth in this article, is managed with consummate 
;9kill ; but the event itself scarcely needed any adventitious orpament to 
make it interesting. The old French chronicler, Mezeray, is animated 
almost with ^ poetic spirit, while he details that " buriaj.of the heart,*' 
the sacrifice of a lovely princess to the demon of political expediency. 
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Of the poetical pieces we liave said nothing, and all we shaO say iSf 
that though they are above the average of the poetry of Annuals, they 
are far inferior in value to the prose contributions. There is another topic 
on which we are more unwilUngly silent, that is, the letters of the late 
Lord Byron ; for were we to give vent to the feelings that rushed upon 
our minds afler the perusal, we should soon lose all controul over our pen. 
And what useful end should we attain? None whatever — ^the British 
public will be too eager to r«ad the memorials of England's great, noble, 
beloved, but spoiled child, to waste their time over our review, when the 
originals are attainable. 

In every other Annual we should have commenced with the Illus- 
trations, but in this we place them last, because, though they rank amcHig 
the noblest specimens of art, they are not so decidedly pre-eminent above 
their compeers as the literary articles. We have only space lefl to iiotioe 
one or two. " The Hall of the Castle," is one of those happy efibrts in 
which the pencil tells more at a glance than the pen in a score of pages ; 
the mixture of courage and childishness in the boy, the foolish yet crafty 
look of the idiot, the pleasure of the rude soldier in contemplating in- 
fancy mimicking warlike exploits, form altogether a picture on which the 
mind loves to linger, and derives new pleasure the longer that it gazes. 
We cannot look on the widow of Ems without being reminded of the 
whimsical story with which it is associated, she is a perfect model of 
beauty — curse the puppy that objected to her oor^-leg ! only that it would 
subject this paper to the tax of an advertisement, we should offer our- 
selves as candidates for her hand, the cork-leg in any way notwithstanding. 
We shall conclude with mentioning the picture of Francis I. and his sister, 
painted by the lamented Bonnington, whose premature death was one of 
the greatest losses that the pictorial art ever sustained in England. This 
beautiful plate has filled us with melancholy ideas, and we must, to re- 
cover our gaiety, turn to " The Portrait," and enjoy another hearty laugh 
at the sly humour which it displays — there sits the lady just " calling up a 
look," and the obsequious painter, — ^by Jove, a lie is painted on his lips ; 
the pencil again sets the pen at defiance — ^who would dare to tell half the 
truths pourtrayed in this picture? who would venture to indite such a 
satire on female vanity and pictorial duplicity ? Not we, in faith, so long 
as tongues and caricatures are in existence, and, therefore, we lay down 
our pen in despair. 



iESCHYLI AGAMEMNON TRIGLOTTUS. 
SDIDtT J,, KENNEDY, 5.T.P. 

(London : Rivington and Co.) 

The Editor of this play is, we understand, a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; an institution whose contributions to the advancement of classical 
literature, have been neither frequent, nor important. Except a very va- 
luable edition of Homer, lately published by Dr. Kennedy, and a selection 
of Lucian's dialogues, admirably executed by a former fellow of the Uni- 
vcrsityi Mr. Walker, we do not remember to have seen, for many years. 
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My classical work emanating from di^ Irish University, that deserved to be 
known beyond the precincts of Dublin. When we saw, then» this work 
advertised, we felt some curiosity to behold such a rarity, as a Dublin edition 
of ^schylus, mingled with the expectation of finding, that the father of 
tragedy would be as well treated by the learned editor, as the father of epic 
had been. In some respects we have not been disappointed ; the work is 
admirable in its kind ; but we should have preferred one of a very different 
character. It is designed rather to gratify the amateur, than to instruct 
the student ; it will enable a man of learning, to compare the relative 
capabilities of Greek, English, and German, for the purposes of dramatic 
poetry ; but it will not remedy the want which is every day experienced 
more sensibly, — ^it does not supply an edition of Agamenmon, elucidating 
the difficulties of that beautiful drama. Such an edition would be worthy 
of the learned editor, and well he knows how to appreciate the praise, whea 
we say, that he is worthy of the task. Having stated what we had expected 
we proceed to the examination of that which we have actually received. 

This volume contains a prelection on the style of ^chylus, an accurate 
edition of the Greek text, Voss*s German translation, and an English ver- 
sion by Dr. Kennedy himself. Of these, the first and the last, are alone 
the legitimate objects of criticism ; for the Greek text is substantially the 
same as that of Bishop Bloomfield's edition, and the (rerman translation^ 
has already received the santion of the best European critics* We were 
indeed surprised to see Voss's version in a book, primarily designed for the 
Dublin University ; where, unless it be very much altered of late years^ 
German is less known than Hebrew. 

In his prelection, Dr. Kennedy refers to the democratic principle, as the 
peculiar scource of that fervid energy which glows in every line of 
^schylus ; though we agree with him that, much of his vigorous con- 
ception was owing to the free constitution under which he lived, yet, 
there does not appear, in any part of his works, that restless jealousy of 
power, — that delight in exposing the faults and follies of the great, — that 
levelling of distinctions, which the democratic principle would have 
prompted. Euripides was the true radical poet of Athens ; his dislike 
of monarchs and nobles, is distinguishable in all his writings ; and it is for 
this very characteristic that he is most severely lashed by Aristophanes. 
But the mind of iEschylus was differently constituted ; he delighted to dwell 
on greatness and its adjuncts; he makes lofly sentiments the invariable 
characteristic of noble birth, and, in the play before us, there is a splendid 
passage which reminds us of Burke's lament over the age of chivalry, where 
the poet refers back to the old celestial dynasty, which ruled the universe 
before Jupiter had established his throne upon Olympus. Indeed, the 
entire Athenian people seem to have been little influenced by the democratic 
principle, in the strict sence of the words ; they seem to have been a nation 
of kings, and, hence, we find, that tales of royal suffering alone claimed 
national sympathy in dramatic representations. The pervading principle 
of ^schylus, seems rather to have been an embodying of those doubts 
which rested on his mind, when he contemplated the great question, " how 
far human actions are controlled by necessity.^' Schlegel says, Uiat the 
essence of the Greek Tragedy is the struggle between fkte and volition ; 
but it is in iEschylua that we find all the dark doubts, and painful mis* 
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frvngs vrbieh thit sub|ect suffgests, pomrtrayed with frarf«I ntagiikiideL 
^mipidet examines the Btraggie between destiny and &ee-wiU, like a oxd 
philosopher ; Sophocles laments over die shadows^ eiouds, and darkness 
that veil die subject; but JSschyluSy like our own Byron^ laboura to exr 
af^erate all the terrors that this inexplicable inquiry suggesta; to use the 
illastration of Locke, he rushes to the extreme boundary which, on that 
aide, limits our knowledge, and scarce bestowing a glance on the regions <^ 
certainty behind, gases intently on the vast unknown expance, peopled with 
spectral phantoms of imagination, wandering in terribk indistinQtueas 
through the gloom. 

The play before us, contains many passages illustrating the manner in 
which the mind of ^sohylus was a^Tectcd, by the consideration of the great 
question of necessity ; and the following brief analysis will serve better than 
a long dissertation to explain the nature of those tragedies whose fame seems 
to increase with their years. 

The play opens with the soliloquy of a watchman, who had be^i stationed 
for ten years to look for the signal fire that should announce to Greece the 
fall of Troy. He complains of the weary watch he had kept so long : whan 
suddenly the anxiously looked for signal is seen blazing on a distant promon- 
tory, and he hastens to spread the gLad tidings through Argos. But doubt 
mingles with his joy ; be insinuates that there is secret guilt in the royal 
mansion, and distandy hints at crinoe whidi may yet bring danger to his 
bdoved lord. 

Woi]dd, in this hand, the de«r-l0^d hand I dasp'd 
Of him, this mansion's lord, mtor'd to boiiit,-r* 
Yet hush the rest ! dear purchase to my tongue 
Were utterance : — ^yet might these walU, were voice 
Accorded tbem, in eloquent strain, ^eak ont — 

Then follows that singular characteristic of Grecian Tragedy, a Choral 
Ode : the principal subject of it is, the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis, 
which the poet, with singular ability, makes one of the motives of dy- 
lemnetstra*s future crime. The chorus in every part of this noble hymn, 
constantly re&r.to the struggle between moral energy and resistless fate; 
the shadows of coming events, cloud their minds ; they aggregate myste- 
rious narrations ot powers overthrown, guilt unpunished, and vengeance 
pursuing (he wicked. They give a vivid description of Iphigenia's 
sacrifice, and then suddenly stop short. 

What IbUow'd, I nor wttMw'd nor dedare; 

Bolt De'er hath Calchas ftafd 

His augur arts deceitful ; 
Justice retributive deals out, I ween, 

Hef trisdom, in itdl measure, 

To those who moom the afflicfkm : 
Bnt of the future, whence no refuge tian 
Ever be hop'd, £u:ewell the vain prediction. 

C^ytenmestra then appears^ and announces the signal that declared her 
lord's speedy return :--*-« herald comes telling that he is already near» and 
the faithless wife pretends the most extravagant joy^ Agamemnon enters, 
accompanied by Cassandra, and his reception by Clytcmnestra is the most 
flattering possil^e. Her expressions 0f joy and love, are too extravagant 
to be sincere^ even Agamemnon. chides their excess. The whole interest 
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of th« poem now fix69 on Caiiandra, who ttands. sileiit as 4 statue* and 
makes no answer to aU die kind invitations of the Argive qu«en. Aff^ 
snemoDtt and his faithless wife enter, the house* 7he chorus had witi- 
nessed the reception of Agamemnon with dismay ; they could not acconnt 
fbr the ill'-bodings which were present to their nnnds,^~the very niagnitude 
of his happiness seemed to diem a certain sign of a sudden reverse. 
After the royal pair has left the stage, commences that scene, wbSieA for 
mental energy and harrowing power, is unequalled: Cassandra breaks her 
long silence, and with all the fervour, and aU the indistinctiveness of pro- 
phesy, denounces, *^ Woe ! Woe ! " As she proceeds, the chorus become 
alarmed; she heeds them^ot; she is subject to a superior power, and 
speaks, as hurried on by inspiration. In her bursts, the former crimes of 
the Pelopid line are wildly mingled with that which was soon to be comr 
mitted. She sees the murdered children of Thyestesjitanding in the same 
group with Cly temnestra and her paramour ; while the terrible Furies, who 
execute the awful decrees of destiny, are revelling in delight at the ap- 
proaching prospect of human slaughter. She sings the triumph of Fate 
over all that is noble, all that is excellent, and all that is wise in the nature 
of man, and ends with a prediction of her own death, and a is^upplication 
for vengeance on her murderers. 

Helius, J address in prayer, 
Confronting for the last time his bright beiim. 
That my avengers may due recompense 
Deal to my hated murderers together. 
A slave when sacrific'd,-^no hard achievement 
Human concerns, alu ! your prosperous state 
A shadow were sufficient to o'ertum ; 
And should ill fortune come, a moisten'd sponge, 
Dash'd o*er it hath effac'd the picture out 

i^e rudies into the house ; the fulfilment follows clotfe upon the prophesy 
—the chorus hear the shrieks of tbie king, as he &Us beneath the daggers 
of the assassins ; mortal help is useless ; the evil destiny that rules Over the 
house of Atreus prevails. Clytemnestra appears, and glories in her guilt ; 
her daughter had been murdered, her bed had been dishonoured, jusdce 
had guided the hand that slew the conqueror of Troy. — ^iEgisthus next 
appears, and takes sdll higher ground, — the sons of Atreus were odious 
to gods and men ; the slayer of Agamemnon executed the righteous ven>- 
geance of offended heaven. The chorus boldly contradict these pleas, and 
threaten destruction to the adulterous murderess, and her f^thless para- 
mour. With this contest, between triumphant guilt and honest indig- 
nadon, the play concludes. 

All through the entire piece we see, dlat. destiny controlling, van- 
quishing, and destroying human energies, is the pervading principle ; but 
of democratic feeling we cannot discover a single trace. Even the resistp- 
ance of die chorus to i£gisthus is prompted, more by the true loyalty of 
subjects to their: sovereign, 'dian by the indignadon with which a crime is 
cmitemplated. by. freemen. 

The quotations taken from Dr. Kennedy's transladon in our analysis, 
will enaUe the reader to form some judgment of his .style. It is. executed 
with great spirit and fidelity ; but its auth{M! has not been. sufBciendy 
atteadve tadie mechanical parts of his versificadoa.. The versioD of tii^ 
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Agamemnon, published some years ago by Mr. SymmonSy on the 'qame 
-plan as. the present, will be more popular than Dr. Kennedy's, with tb^ 
-mere English reader, for the same reason that Pope's Homer is a g^reater 
favourite than Cowper's ; but to the classical amateur, we can recommend 
this work, as one that will reveal to him many beauties, elucidate many 
difficulties, and afford him a more accurate view of the conceptions a£ 
^schylus than he could have obtained from the perusal of any» merely 
critical edition. 

We had intended to conclude this paper with some . remarks on the 
course of classical study pursued in the Dublin University ; a subject be- 
coming daily more interesting to the British public, . from the nmnber of 
English youths, who of late years have chosen that as the place of their 
education : but we have exceeded our limits, and must defer the topic to 
another opportunity. 



AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE 
ON THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. 

BY W. M. HI06IMS. 
(8vo. John Nimmo, Upper Gowe? Street) 

A CELEBRATED mathematician of the present day is reported to have 
said, that the only light reading in which he ever indulged was optics : — 
the pun, to be sure, was miserable enough ; but jokes are of such rare 
occurrences among the disciples of Euclid that it must be pardoned ; the 
same lenity must not, however, be extended to the subject-matter of his 
assertion, — for there never was a topic which mathematical writers con- 
trived to make more dark and heavy than light and its properties* In 
the Universities, the students usually look on optics as the most difficult 
part of their course : the idle, 'consequently, neglect it altogether ; those 
who merely wish to skim the surface of science, after reading a few pages, 
throw down the book in despair, and none but a determined, hard-working 
mathematician, can ever conquer the difficulties that impede him in the 
very outset. The author of the work before us is one tbat has had suf- 
ficient perseverance to surmount all these impediments, and sense enough 
to discover the uselessness of such barriers. He has accordingly laboured 
to supply us with a popular introduction to this very interesting science ; 
-to supply a work which might convey sufficient information for the ge- 
neral reader, and facilitate the progress of those who wished to pursue 
'their studies still farther. The attempt was certainly laudable, and the 
execution is not unworthy the design. The author starts a new theory 
on the cause and nature of light, which he propounds with modesty and 
supports with talent ; but such speculations are matters rather of curiosity 
'than utility. The true use of a theory is to systematize facts and connect 
observations and experiments with each other ; that hypothesis is the most 
I valuable which furnishes the greatest number of uniting links, — even though 
it were as absurd as that of the blind man mentioned by Locke, who 
supposed the particles of light to be small balls, which an infinite number 
of fairies struck against the eye with rackets. We. are not, consequently, 
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interested in determining the truth or falsehood of the theory proposecl ; 
it is enough to say, that it serves to explain the phenomena^ and is just 
as probable as any other we have seen. 

But we cannot extend the same praise to the mathematical portions of 
this book that we have bestowed on its general explanations. Thisj which 
should have received the greatest care, has been the part most neglected ; 
it abounds equally in errors of the press and pen, to such an ext^it that 
a large portion of it is scarcely intelligible. This is the more provoking, 
as the author appears to have sinned more through carelessness than ig^ 
tiorance; his demonstrations sometimes exhibiting the greatest geometric 
skill, and at others displaying the most lamentable deficiency. For in-^ 
Stance, he says, that ** the angle, a B c, is bisected by a mirror which 
bisects its legs," (page 47,) and the demonstration of the proposition for 
finding the foci of refracted rays is also unworthy a mere tyro in geometry^ 

The author displays considerable talent and ingenuity, but he has ma^ 
nifestly been in too great a hurry to rush into print, and has thus done 
his book serious injury. It contains the germ of a good treatise on optics 
which might serve as an introduction to the more elaborate work of Cod* 
dington, but before it can take its place as a manual for youthful students, 
it must undergo a very careful revision, and in many places be entirely 
re-written. We may safely pass upon it the criticism which Goldsmith 
recommended virttto8i[to use when at a loss ; ** the work would have been 
much better had the author taken more pains." 

[25] 



INTRODUCTORY LECTURE ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LAW^ 

BY A. AMOS, ESQ. 

We are happy to announce the publication of this excellent address : 
it had been matter of surprise to all, and of regret to the Students of the 
Xaw Class, that while the instructors in the various branches of science 
taught in the University had printed their introductory lectures, the Pro- 
fessor of Common Law alone had remained silent. This was the more 
remarkable, when we consider that the Law Class is unquestionably the 
most important in the University. This omission has been supplied by 
the lecture now before us, which merits the perusal, not merely of the 
Law Students, by all of whom it will be read with deep attention, but 
assuredly claims the notice of the public. Though concise, it abounds 
with interesting matter. The Professor first shows that the plan of deli- 
vering lectures on the Law is but the revival of an ancient practice : he 
described the effects of the system during the last Session, referring to an 
interesting document published by the Law Class, and which, together 
with a list of the questions proposed at the examination, will be found 
tippended to this printed lecture. He then addresses some excellent 
observations to the different classes of individuals by whom his lectures 
would probably be attended, and points out the advantages which would 
accrue to them in their several pursuits, from a more extended knowledge 
•of the general principles of the law : he remarks, that he has seen letters 
4){ that illustrious ornament of the English Law, Sir Samuel Romilly, i^ 
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which he dwelk, in a most pointed nuumer, on the advaatiiges he derived 
98 an Equity lawyer, from the unusual attention he had paid in early life 
to the business of the Common Law Courts. The Profes8<Hr having 
traced the progress of the Common and Statute Law, and havixig observed 
on the difficulties to he encountered in the study of each^ next details the 
particulars of the course he means to deliver, which comprises the doctrine 
of Common Law and Equity ; the Law of Evidence ; the business of the 
Quarter Sessions ; Criminal Law, hitherto much neglected ; and lastly, 
Constitutional Law. 

To dwell on the advantage to the Student of a course of lectures «) 
extensive and yet minute, embracing all the important branches of tbe 
law, and leaving untouched those portions only which can be better ac- 
quired in the offices of practitioners, would be needless : they are self- 
evident. We extract the concluding sentences of the learned Pro&ssor't 
lecture : they are kind, encouraging, and eloquent ; and of their truth we 
are convinced. 

And now, before concluding this address, let me smr a few words to those, wbem 
I may hope to see almost dai^ within these wsJIb. i ou will find, in this Insti- 
tution, that the particular study of English Law is promoted as a bianeh only of 
Universal Knowledge. You will have an opportunity of becoming acquainted^ 
here, with many young men, who by their acouisitions and their taients urill soon 
induce you to cast off any professional prejudices you may have contracted, and 
will inspire you with a respect for those studies you may have dini^azded or 
despised. You will not find, however, upon reflection, ti^t your profession U in- 
ferior to any in the excitements it presents to a generous ambition. You will leant 
from the students of other classes in this University, how, by means of the sciences 
they follow, the knowledge and power of man is daily extending over every king- 
dom of the natural world. But will you not ask yourselves, if the science of your 
choice be not, in like manner, susceptible of improvements which may tend to 
make the human race more virtuous and happy m proportion as they advance in 
wisdom ? You will mark the enthusiasm of tne Students of other Classes, on their 
being admitted, as it were, behind the vdl of the sanctoaiy, to a nearer perception 
than the nature of your attainments may enable y<m to arrive at, of the order and 
benevolent design in the universe. But will noi your zeal also grow warm, wbes 
you reflect, that the subject of your studies, the business of your lives, a^ the 

Soint of honour of your profession, is Justice ; and that in maintaining and vin- 
icating the cause of Justice, you are led to ah imitation of the Supreme Being, in 
the nomest of his attributes ? Your friends, in this place, particularly tiiose of At 
Medical School, will tell you of the daily blessings which their professkm brii^ 
home to the abodes of the rich and of the poor. But will you not reflect, that the 
Laws, which you are learning to admimsta', are the only legitimate safeguard of 
ibs Throne, whilst they aSbrd security and happiness to the cottage of the 
peasant ?— -to that humbfe dwellings perhaps not sufficiently fortified to prevent tlie 
winds and rains of heaven from entering it, but into which the King, uninvite^ 
dares not intrude. You will be intrusted with the property and the lives of your 
fellow countrymen, and with their reputations and their freedom, dearer even tlian 
Hfe. And wnen they are about to relinquish for ever the anxieties of the worH 
they will look to you for the sacred fulfilment of tiieir last wishes on Uiis ude the 
grave. And think not that your profession yields to any in the honours which s 
grateful country can bestow. Wherever equal rights axe enjoyed, an^ the name of 
luiberty is a Qharm in the ear of a people, there will esteem and renown be ^our 
portion. In preparing yourselves to act such a busy and exalted part in the affairs of 
human life, I beg you will avail yourselves of my humble assistance, as that of a 
friend, in which light I know that I have ever been regarded by the class among 
whom I spent 80 mi^y hoivs during the last year. You wffl &ad in me a fdeiA 
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wIm> will plftO0 myiBelf procisely in your situatioxh and viewt along nviUi youi &e 
difliculti^ which inmede your progress; and feel again, witid you, the emotions I 
formerly felt, when I hegan my profession. And I nope ^ou will allow me to say, 
that, on your part, you will afford me ahundant satisfaction and delight, if I find 
in you the same intelligence, zeal, and assidtdty, that were conspicuous in my last 
year's class ; and if I e^rience from you the same conndiinite attention, for which 
ihey will have a lasting claim upon my gratitude. . 

[29] 
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THE MARAUDER. 

(13mo. J. Nimrao, Upper Gower Street.) 

This is a spirited and amushig jeu d* esprit, consisting principally of 
parodies on articles that have appeared in this Magazine. Unfortunately 
its merits are suliied by some occasional bursts of waspish personality and 
foolish misrepresentation ; which might lead careless readers to suspect 
that the writer was the author of an article that had been rejected, or 
a book dtat had been harshly reviewed : but the taste and talent displayed 
in this little publication completely negatives such a suspicion, — at least in 
oar minds : we look on it with feelings any thing but hostile, and are 
pleased, that since we cannot have the writer's efficient support, we shall, 
itt least* enjoy the benefit of his honorable opposition. 



THE PLEASURES OF ANARCHY. — ^A DRAMATIC POEM : 

FIAST9 PUBLISHBD UPON THE JUBILEE, IN 1809 ; NEXT, " INTENDED FOR 
THE REFLECTION OF TO0TH," IN 1815 ; AND, NOW, AS A WARNING TO 
THE NURSERY ; WITH PREFACE, NOTES, AND APPENDIX : BT THE &£V. 
J. NEWNHAM. 

(Printed for the Author.) 

Av old gentleman asserts, that the Athenians were so much attached to 
liberty, that they could scarcely be persuaded to submit to the laws of 
syntax ; the author before us has xnaproved on the hint, and has taken so 
much delight in anarchy, that he has thrown off every species of rule 
whatever. His book has the singular felicity of being a rebel against 
grammar, taste, sense, and meaning. We are unwilling to waste our 
pages by giving any specimens of the ravings of insanity, or rather, the 
<irivellkigs o£ idiotcy ; but the conclusion of the drama is ridiculous as 
wtU as absurd, and therefoire the only valuable part of the work. The 
tn^;edy tiras terminates : — 

How, flatter'd hv dissembling looks and lying tongue 
Of phantom'd liberty, by &ction bred, 
A loose, licentious, people cast thee down ; 
A nation once so free^ enslaved itself! 

l^FaJbrickuJaUs dead ^n the hodaf of the King — Eugenio sits dawn on the stone — 
A taomam with her child in her aarms^ rushes pasty pursued hy the second Captain, 
mda^Uttto ihe infant aeainst a rodt; and drags her aUm^ the ground^-^Eugenio 
iighsf 4mi starts v^<isif to protect her ; but sits down agatnS\ 

JBttgenu>.«---Not ye miiA fcear all tl^s, aiid.nore than tMi ! 
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[Conftagrationt teen in various parts of the CUy ; the smoke rises tit vdhtmes 
'^the lofty dome of a Cathedral jallsy with a tremendous crashr^^A band of tri- 
umphant music, ana shouts of exultationy on the walls. 

Shakspeare has characterized this production in words more Emphatic 
and appropriate than any we could devise, and so we conclude in bis 

words — 

....*' It is a tale told by an idiot, 
Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing." 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 

(Vol. 1. Murray, 1899. St.) 

This is the first Zoological Treatise of the Family Library ; )Bnd, al* 
though a compilation, chiefly from Reaumur and Huber, yet the materials 
are ably put together, and cannot but create an interest in the scientific as 
well as the youthful naturalist. The principal descriptions in the present 
volume consist of the bee, wasp, ants, termites, parasitical insects, &c. 
The author has judiciously interwoven the anatomical peculiarities of the 
different insects, illustrating his remarks by numerous neat wood engra- 
vings ; and the introduction contains the general anatomy of the insect 
tribe ; we therefore make an extract from this portion of the work, which, 
no doubt will be acceptable to our readers. 

" Insects have organs of nutrition, locomotion, generation, and sensation. Their 
organization is defective principally in the circulating and respiratory systems. 
They inhabit the earth, the air, or the water, and move with rapidity in all situa- 
tions. They possess the five senses, and are endowed with wonderful instinct 
The organs of nutrition and generation are as perfect as those of more elevated 
orders. 

'* Insects have been called hexapodes, from their having six feet. Their body 
is for the most part composed of various joinings or articulations. These joinings 
are comprehended in the head, thorax, or chest, abdomen, or belly. The head has 
a moveable junction, or articulation, with the second division, or thorax, in the 
greater number of insects : the mouth, antennse, and eyes are part of the head. 

*^ Mouth: — all insects either divide their food or suck it: in all, therefore, the 
mouth is modelled to answer one or other of these purposes. In those which 
divide their food, the parts of the mouth are, an upper lip, 'and an under lip^ fixed 
to a piece called the coin : between these two there are four lateral pieces, two on 
each side; the two upper are called mandibles, the two lower maxillse, or jaws. 
To the two lower are attached one or more moveable adjuncts, called palpi : the 
under lip has also two appendices, called labial palpL With die palpi the insect 
seems to judge of the quality of its food, which it examines with these organs. 
The mandibles, or upper jaws, cut the food ; the lower jaws divide and masticate 
it. The motion of these parts is horizontal and not vertical, as with us : the upper 
and under lips move forward, backward and vertically, and their office appears to 
be to prevent the egress of the food. The moujih of those insects which suck is 
elongated into a beak, or tongue, or proboscis. 

" This is a tube attached to the head of the insect : in some, the bee, for in- 
stance, it is composed of two pieces connected by a joint ; for, if it were constantly 
extended, it would be too much exposed to accidental injuries; therefore, in its 
indolent state, it is doubled up by means of the joint, and in that position lies 
secure under a scaly pent-house. In many species of the butterfly, the probosds, 
when not in use, is coiled up like a watch spring : in some the proboscis or tongue 
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is'fihut up in a sharp pointed sheath, which, being of a finer texture than the pfo«* 
boscis itself, as well as shairpened at the point, pierces the substance containing thv 
food, and then opens within the wound to allow the inclosed tube, through which 
the juice is extracted, to perform its office. 

" Antenna: : — ^almost all insects have two of these organs : their functions are not 
distinctly known : in some they are organs of sense, in others they exist, but are 
so imperfect as to raise doubt of their utility : nature, however, often repeats the 
shape of a part without repeating its ftmction : thus the maninise are allotted to 
males as well as females ; hence, the non-existence of the function in some animals 
cannot be taken as a positive ground for denying the existence of that function in 
similar organs in other animals. 

^' JE^es : — these organs are constantly found in the head of insects. Their usual 
number is two, placed laterally ; their surface is cut into so many facets that 
Leeuwenhoek has counted seventeen thousand, two hundred and thirty-five in the 
cornea of a butterfly ; each facet may be considered as a crystalline lens, concave 
within and concave without ; they have no lids. In some orders, besides, there is 
lateral eyes, there are, for the most part, three others placed between the antennse, 
their surface is smooth ; they are called stemmata ; their use is unknown, although 
it is supposed they assist in vision, since the eyes of spiders are nearly of the sanrt 
form, and in them these are the sole organs of that faculty. 

The thorax : — the next division of the body of the insect, placed behind the 
head is the thorax ; this supports the members, namely, the wings and legs. The 
wings are composed of two membranes, an upper one, in ^hich nervures or cords 
are traced ; a lower one, separable from the upper. These nervures or cords xu)n- 
tain a spiral vessel ' whence they appear,' says Kirby, * to be air-vessels commu- 
nicating with the trachea in the trunk. The expansion of the wing at the will of 
the insect is a problem that can only be solved by supposing that a subtle fluid is 
introduced into these vessels^ which seems analagous to those in the wings pf 
birds, and that an impulse is communicated to every part of the organ sufficient 
to keep it in proper tension : we see by this, that a wing is supported in its flight 
like a saQ by its cordage.' 

" The abdomen : — this is the third division of the insect : it is composed of rings, 
Tar3ring in number from one to fifteen ; most of these rings have an open pore 
placed laterally : there are breathing holes through which the fluids of the annual 
become aerated ; they are termed stigmata. In some, the last ring contains the 
anus, or vent, and the organs of generation ; in some, it includes either the means 
of defence of the insect, such as a sting, or instruments which are subservient to 
its instincts, as saws, ovipositors, pincers, &c.' 

" The organs of dieestion : — These consist of a guUet, one or more stomachs, 
and an intestinal canal, into which numerous fine vessels secrete a fluid analogous 
-to saliva and to bile. 

'' In the higher animals, the steps by which the raw food is assimilated to the 
body can be made out. We know that the secretions result itoxsi glands and 
minute arteries, and that absorbents take up that which is prepared in the great 
reservoir of life, the stomach and intestines, to pour it into the veins, and thence 
into the heart The circle is clearly traceable by reasoning and by sense ; but 
insects hare no true circulating or absorbent system ; and yet they secrete fluids 
which not only serve for digestion but for defence. The ant disgorges an acid; 
-the bee elaborates a poison ,; the glow-worm an unctions fluid, which, becoming 
luminous, attracts the male. Where, tiien, are the instruments by which the food 
js assimilated in the insect ? Cuvier supposes, that it is taken up by the pores of 
the body as water by a sponge, by imbibition. 

*^ The muscles : — the muscles of insects are disposed in bundles, the fibres of 

'wMch are not connected together by a cellular membrane ; they are fixed to the 

hard parts, which are to be moved by homy tendons. The body of the insect 

being symmetrical, the arrangement of muscles is simple. The segments of the 

abdomen have similar muscles, and one side corresponds to the other. The thorax 
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oontaint the miuolts whkh move the head up or dirnn, thoee whidi miDve tibe 
wings and feet, and some others, of which the uses aie only to be gueased aL The 
muscles of a species of eaterptUar, the costta ligraperda, hare been reckoned hf 
Lyonnet, to amount to four thousand : this makes them nine timei more than 
those of man. The prodigious power of these livii^ atoms is scarcely imaginable. 
The flea, called by the Arabians, the father of leapers, and the locust, jump two 
hundred times their own length. Insects widk, rufe, leap, fly, gHde, and swim, 
thus combining all the movements of all animated beings. 

'^ All insects have a knotted nervous system. The knot nearest the liesd is 
composed of two lobes, from which nerves pass to the eyes^ the antennae, and the 
mouth. The situation of the organs of smell and hearing has not been determined; 
that they possess this sense is a matter of inference, from the various facta offered 
in the study of their habits." 

The above quotations will afFord some idea of the scientific worth of 
the materiel displayed in the volume before us, and to such of our readers, 
who have a penchant for entomology, we most cordially recommend its 
perusal, especially as it treats only of those insects which are familiar to 
us and easy of procuration. 



THE BRITISH ALMANAC^ FOR 1830. 
(Charies Kntgbt, 13, FkiB MaU Evt) 

The Almanacs published by the company of stationers have been so 
long, and so notoriously a disgrace both to literature and ccmimon sense, 
that we cannot withhold our meed of applause from a publication which 
has effected so much good as the present. There is a decided improve- 
ment manifest in most of the Almanacis for the year, which is clearly 
owing to the stimulus given by the Society for * Diffusing Useftd Know- 
ledge ; and that published under their superintendence is valuable, not 
merely firom the negative merit of omitting the abominable n<msense of 
idle prophesy and absurd prediction, but for the positive advantage of 
containing an immense mass of useful information, necessary indeed to a 
perfect Almanac, but not usually found in that class of publications. 

The Astronomical Tables are, to saentific readers, the most important 
part of the work, and we feel great pleasure in bearing testimony to their 
general accuracy ; but it would certainly be an improvement if the for- 
mulce were added in notes; for there are many young students into 
whose hands this work will come, who will be anxious to learn the im- 
proved modes of calculaticm adopted in modern times, but beyond whose 
reach they are unfortunately placed. It comes within our own knowledge 
that many country students of astronomy, ^ho amuse themselves with 
calculations, make use of the antiquated and not very accurate formulae 
la Moore's Navigation and Ryle's Astronomy. 

The Companion to the Almanac contains a great variety of useful ia- 
fbrmation; but mudi of it is marvellously out of place. To what 
carthij use ean a table of conservatory plants tend ? It may ^ease about 
one per cent, of the readers, though that is probably too hfoh a calcn- 
lation. It is, however, consolatory to observe that wiser heads than ours 
have committed the mistake of mixing professioual with general informa- 
tion.. 
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VISIT TO THB FIELDSTUEN IN UPPER TELLEMARKEN, IN NORWAY, 

Bt Lieut-Colonel Carpelan, 

Of the Swedish Engineers , Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency Count Sandels, 

Statholder of Norway. 1 823. 

CTaAMSI.ATU> FKOM THB NOftWIOUN.) 

By the appellation of " Fieldltuen," is generally understood that portion of the district 
of Upper Tellemarken, which contains the parishes of Sillejord, Fladdal, Aamodtdal, 
Hier^ai, Tudal and Dai. The mountains Gausta, Bosnutep, Quass, Skorve, Hatte, Broke, 
Lie and Msl form as it were the walls or basis of this range. The two last consist of a 
distinct collection of lofty mountains, intersected by small valleys, the greater part of 
which are elevated above the limit of vegetation. They are the first mountains of any 
importancew hich occur in the route to Skien, in the direction of the Uplands, and excite 
the admiration of the traveller by their colossal structure. Of these, Jdrunnatten is the 
highest; from the summit of which the eye overlooks all the surrounding mountains, 
(except Gausta), as far as the snow-capped heights of Scetensdalen, Moe, and Vinie. 
Even from Skytsjord, and several other points in the vicinity of Christiania, the Lie 
mountains may be discerned ; they are generally covered with snow until the end of June, 
the greater part of which, however, disappears towards the end of August 

The summer was nearly expired when we commenced our excursion ; but the heavy 
showers of rain which had fallen held out a prospect of a fine autumn, which, in this alpine 
district, is always the finest and pleasantest season ; the heat being then least oppressive, 
and the quantity of snow least considerable. In order to obtain a more correct topogra- 
phic knowledge of this territory, to ascertain astronomically the situation of certain given 
points, (which Professor Hansteen has placed further north than they have hitherto been 
represented in the maps of Norway,) and their elevation above the surface of the ocean, I 
undertook a journey, in company with Lieutenant Grimseth, to Upper Tellemarken. We 
were furnished with smaU portable theodolites, a Troughton's sextant, and a barometer. 
As it was supposed that the territory between Drammen and Skien is erroneously laid 
down in the old maps, and as these maps are in many respects at variance with each 
other, it was settled that we should first visit that tract, and then proceed from Skien 
towards the Hardanger mountains. 

At Giellebek (between Christiania and Drammen) the road attains an elevation of 838 
English feet above the level of the sea ; but it gradually descends again, so that at the foot 
of the Paradise Hills it is nearly on a level with the sea. The valley through which the 
road at present lies does not, however, cross these hills in the lowest part. The valley of 
Roken, to the west, does not probably attain half of that^elevation ; and notwithstanding 
the distance is rather greater, it offers an opportunity of making a far more convenient 
road between Drammen and Christiania. 

Skouger Church is in Pontoppidan's map improperly laid down, as it is above one and a 
half English mile nearer the high road than there represented. At Veierud the road 
turns off towards Eidsfoss Iron-works, and traverses a considerable range of liills, which 
separates Hof and Hillestad from the fertile district of Sande. The Ekeren Lake (into 
which all the rivulets to the west of . Holmestrand empty themselves) is about 100 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is surrounded by rocks about 1500 feet high. The vievir 
firom Eide farm, towards the cultivated plains of Fiskum, is extremely beautiful, and the 
Hult mountains form a fine back ground. 

The country between Eidsfoss work and the parish of Hemb is varied with well wooded 
hills and small cultivated plains, and every thing bears the appearance of prosperity and 
happiness. The rocks consist of Syenite and claystone-porphyry. 

The Laage (improperly called the Louven or Lougen) river runs from Sahdsvaer 
through a narrow valley ; t\\e banks are in most places steep, and the breadth of the 
stream varies from 120 to 400 feet. The high road between Kongsberg and Laurwig is in 
many parts far from good ; especially in one spot about one English mile from Skierven. 
The continued rain had here loosened the clayey soU, a large portion of which, with the 
trees and bushes upon it, was separated from the rest, and formed an ugly and dangerous 
chasm : the road for several hundred feet was much injured, and we effected our passage 
on foot with the utmost difiSculty. Vettakold is the last mountain in the direction of 
Xiaurwig of any importance, and lies in the middle of the valley running from Kongsberg. . 
It rises to an elevation of 1275 English feet above Flaaten post-house, which is at its base, 
and is 1540 feet above the level of the sea. The view from its summit is very fine, com- 
VOL. I. Si A 
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manding on one side the entrance to the bay of Cbristianta, with its numerous ii 
far as Friderichsvam i die whole county of larkbei^ and Raado Chnreh, (dtuated oii the 
opposite shore of the Bay,) may be distinctly seen. To the south are the range of moun- 
tains and black fir forest, lying between Laurwig and Skien. Towards the west, the 
view extends to the mountains which separate ibe White Lake (Hvidesde) from the North 
Lake (Nords6e), and in the north the johnsknuden and Skrimsfield mountains in Nnm- 
medali rise gigantic beyond the Intervening forests. Mount Gausta is not visible, being 
concealed by Luxefteld ; but the highest peaks of the Lie mountains are disoemad above the 
horizon. 

The road f^om Flaaten to Skien across the mountains is extremely (atiguiiig. The 
rocks consist of Syenite and Porph3rry, and in many places rise perpendlenlarly and ab- 
ruptly from four to 600 feet The valley of Slemdal is very narrow until It reaches the 
ehurch, where it widens, and presents a fertile appearance. But the view from the Oak 
mountain (fikaas), as you approach the Jerpen Lake, is far more beautifhl, embracing die 
toWns of Skien, Porsgrund, and Brewig, and the whole Bay of Eidanger. 

The numerous fossils which abound in the limestone rocks, of which the whole valley of 
Jerpen as far as Possum Iron Works consists, render this neighbourhood very Inteiesthif 
to the man of science ; the beauty of the scenery must delight the eye of every admirer of 
nature ; and the mercantile man will derive much gratification f^om the active commerce of 
Skien, where numerous saw mills are erected on the f^s in the river, which roars in ra]^d 
cataracts through a part of the town. 

From Skien we proceeded on fbot about fbur miles to Fiserestrand, where we took 
water ; the road thither crosses the Giederyg TGoatback) Hill, which is a sandy eminenee 
about 300 fbet high, and commands a fine new of the Nordi Lake. At a distance, oar 
guide pointed out to us the Lie Mountains, the summits of which formed part of tihe ridgt 
known collectively by the name of " Fieldstuen," and appear at this distance like an as* 
semblage of massive buildings, which circumstance has probably given rise to the appeBa- 
don, signifying a *' mountain dwelling." 

About four English miles beyond Fiaerestrad, the lake (which hitherto had formed a 
rapid stream only about a mile and a half broad) begins to widen, and hereabouts, on the 
northern bank or the lake, is St. Michad's Church, a very original and antique place ai 
worship ; being merely a cavern which nature has formed in the rock, nearly 200 feet above 
the lake which it overhangs. The path leading to it is very steep, and ^fficult of ascent; 
we however climbed up, and found the cavern to be about SO feet deep, and 16 or 18 feet 
high. Tradition says, that it was used by the eariy Christians as a place of worsh^ 
whence it has obtained the name of St. Michael's Church. 

It is also related that diis cave was once inhabited by a giant, who long defended him- 
self there fVom the attacks of the people. The bottom of the cave is formed of a dry 
chalky limestone, on wliich many names are inscribed. A vrin of the same stone stretdRs 
upwards towards the roof, where it is said that a peal of bells was once suspended. Our 
boatmen told us that the key of die door is sdll in the possession of the owner of Gisholt 
fhrm, whose ancestors had removed the iron railing which fbrmerly protected die padi, 
and used it in making a cart ; but that the horses were bewitched, and would not draw the 
vehicle, so that the owner was obliged to replace the iron with unconsecrated metaL The 
entrance to the cave is now nearly oveigrown with bushes, and from the roof is sospeiuled 
an abundance of wild Sempervivum Tectorum, or Saxifraga Cotyledon. It is customary in 
this neighbourhood to suspend this plant from the ceiling of the houses of the inhabitants. 
The warmth and moisture exuded by the human body cherish the plant, which requhres 
no other nourishment, and throws out long stalks, shooting downwards, and hanging in 
large bunches. If the plant dies it is considered a great dishonour to the owner of the 
house ; but I apprehend that it depends altogether on the number of inhabitants, and tktt 
quantity of their exudation. We took some shoots with us, which remained he^thj and 
|;reen for a fortnight, without the least attention. 

The north lake probably derives its name from its wmmal direction frotn north to south, 
aldiough it really runs f^om north-west to soudi-east : but the peasantry here have stirange 
ideas of the compass, for they call every place north which is nuft east of Skien, and the 
inhabitants of Grungedal call Stavanjper to the north, although it actually Hes to the soutb- 
west of that valley ; in like manner they talk of travelling northwards, irhether they are 
going to Stavanger, Suledal, or Hardanger. The north lake is about 75 feet above tlie 
level of the sea^ and is said to have been much higher before the Skott water&U under- 
mined the rock, and. formed a larger passage for die water : — ^it is, indeed, aflfarmed, that the 
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Wftttf fowtthigiliiiSt MidMtFs Clnfdi, wfaleh 1 d» not aMogfetlMr bdiefn^ iritkoiigli fhe 
bed «f the rivev is y«I7 •vravr, and the waier hM n« odMt mittet 

We l0ft UlefvM (aa elegant modern villa) to the left, and proeeeded vip the lake towayda 
Bde. Rammensft and Nats ohnrohea ate situated en fertile isthoiiuei, prqjeotkif fer into 
tito lake, which is there wider than in any other part 

W« landed at Moe whence an excellent road conducted ut ns to Shakkerie, along lb* 
bftiika of the B6e River j there it also a eentittiiation of this road along the sonthem sidtf 
ai the nerth lake to SUden, hut^^wing to the nnnerotti nwinea and its bad cenditien, it to 
•cidom used* Another road runs freai Nsm past Sende^ along the eastern banks of tfa« 
HItf erdal Lake» and aeioia die inenntains to Tind, bnt it it hardly passable in a oariole.^ 

Kear Moe we fiHind a spring lisiiig from a sandy hiU, the temperature oi- the water waa 
5°. 6' Reaumur, which may be considered as the average temperature of the district $ fb# 
supposing that an elevation of 500 feet reduces the temperature 1 degi^e of Reaaanir, in 
the latitude 69^. 25^, the average temperature (supposing the snv&oe of the land level 
with the sea) would be 6°. 84'. which is higher than the average temperature at dnistl* 
ania and Stockholm ; but as this spring is 120 feet above the level of the sea, is situated on 
tbe northeni side of the hill, and it shaded from the sun, its temperature may be consi- 
dered as indicative of the average warmth of the spot The tenqperatnre of all the other 
aprii^ w^hich I had an opportunity of observing on this journey was from 7°. 2^ to S''. 8^ 
of Beamnur, bnt they were all in a higiier latitude, and the water more likely to be affiseled 
hf the heat of the sun. The valley running northwards from Moe is a wide, level, sandy 
uninhabited plain, bnt beyond Boe the ground rises rapidly to an heighth of 425 £ng^&& 
ftet. E6e ohurch lies on an elevated fertile ridge of land, wfaioh separates that parish from 
Lutide ; looking towards the west, we perceived at about seven miles distance, a rsmarkw 
able, Isolated rock, called Jyvringstolen, (or the Giant's Stool,) whence tradition says thai 
It giant threw a large stone for tibe purpose of demolishing B6e Church, which was theii 
being built; but the stone passed over the church to the other side of the river, wh(gre my 
guide assured me that the identical stone is still to be found. OppeiAte to B^, on the 
other side of the river, is a rugged lofty mountain called Etiehsteen, which rises preoipi** 
Cously from the river, although it is much lower than tbe Lie mountains which are iramedi** 
ately to the north of it. From B6e we proceeded about five miles up the river to Sande^ 
Where the vaSey is level, and a road leads thence to Skakhevie, where the cenotry begins 
again to rise, and where the (to eaUed) ** PieldstHen" commences. 

We fiH-ded the Hdnse iiv«r, at tUs season a gm-gling rivulet, but liw laige iselaled 
atones wfaieh are in the middle of the water-cenrte bore witness to the strength af dM 
atrcam, when swelled by melted snow and rain. 

From Skakkevie to Sillejord is abovt eight miles, aeross the SiU^|ord Uka^ whisfa la 
aorvounded by such steep mountains, that It is Impossible even to ride along the share. 
Several peasants, who were going to cress the lake ia order to meet their droves of eattla 
which they expected home from the mountain pastures, bad already waited two days, owing 
to the stormy weadier, and the big waves rolled turbuleatly past the little inlet which nua 
vp to Shakkevie. 

Towards the afternoon the storm abated, and we eadeaeenred to persuade our boatmatt 
to take us aeross. The boat was aeeerdingly lannebed, aad ladea with a <|aaBtky 4i 
knapsacks, panniersf and pails^ belengiog to our follow passengers, the peasantr. 

We started, and had accomplished one third of our passage, rowing under the lea of tiia 
southern shore, but tbe lake was so rou|^, that our boatmen became alarmed^ and insisted 
upon landing, and waithig tin the next day ; we saw no great cause for alann, and after they 
had rested their arms fyf a short time, we induced them, partly by threats, and partly by 
brandy, to take again to their oars : we were however compelled to repeat the same' coune 
four times before we accomplished die whole of our passage ; but at last arrived safe at the 
parsonage, where tbe hospitable rector and his fomily reeelved us kindly. On the following 
day we went to see tbe eurioetties of tbe neighbourhood which Dean Wflle has so well 
described in l^s "Sillejords Beskrivelse" in the Norsk Topogmphisk Jdumal. The 
worthy dean himself accompanied us on our Mcutsieii* 

Orovehni-fiill in the Kievle river is a noble and romantic cascade. The rocks en both 
sides are nearly perpendicular, and very lofty. Oa one side a grotesquely shaped fir«4raa 
•serfaaogB the abyssy and forms a support to one end of a oairow bridge, tbe other and of 
wUdi rests on the rack on the opposite side. 



• A Hsit vehicle^ esntsiitiAe only one persoD, very low sad wide, with Isrge wberis, sad witUsat 
springs, drawn by one horse. — Translator. 
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We viiited another much finer cascade at the Eiiand Kaav* pr Satahul, (Devil's hole,) 
where the Fladdal river forma a perpendicular iall of seventy or eighty feet, just before its 
influx into the Sillejord lake. The rocks are in all parts perpendicular, except where they 
completely overhang the water course, which is about twenty feet wide. It was already 
dusk when I descended the rock, in order to, take a sketch of this remarkable fissure. The 
bridge^ thrown carelessly across the iall ; the trees, which were arrested in their progress to 
the saw-miUs, and jammed longitudinally between the rocks, (as if placed there intentioD- 
ally to support them,) the bats, which, scared from their roost, hovered over the stream, 
and the lofty Skorve mountain towering in the back ground above the horizon ; — these 
objects combined, and seen under the gloomy influence of a twilight atmosphere, gave a 
horrifically grand eifept to the scene, which at noon-day would have appeared to much less 
advantage. 

The bridge just mentioned was twenty feet above the water when we saw it ; nevertheless 
it narrowly escaped being carried away by the swelling of the stream in 1822 ; when most 
of the bridges in this neighbourhood were washed away, and numerous other vestiges of die 
violence of the torrents are still visible. 

The rocky bed of the river is worn into deep circular holes by the force of the water, 
and we found one of themj which was now left dry, to be sixteen feet deep. We likewise 
visited the Spaadomsklev, or Wizard's cave, a terrific ravine in the Skorve mountaun on the 
banks of the Fladdal lake, and opposite to the village of Fladdal ; the mountains on each 
side of the chasm are about 2000 feet high, and a huge piece of rock which has, by some 
revolution of nature, been cast into the ravine, appears to hang most precariously suspended 
over the cave below. The village prophets here foretell, (and they have inherited the tra- 
dition from their ancestors,) that when this stone, the base of which is much worn by a 
mountain stream that rushes beneath it, falls into the lake, it will cause such a commotioo 
therein, that the whole village and parish of Fladdal will be washed away, and annihilated ; 
which prophesy has given rise to the name of the ravine. 

The side of the Skorve mountain is utterly inact^ssible from the lake, and quite perpen- 
dicular where it is intersected by the above mentioned ravine. On the top of the mountain, 
there are, however, some pastures, on which a few cattle are sent (by a very circuitous route) 
to graze in the summer season. 

Some years ago, two horses which were sent thither, and were quarrelsome, chased each 
other with such violence that they were plunged over the brink of the precipice, and de- 
stroyed. An old woman who lived in a cottsge under the cliff, and was attracted to the 
door by the cries of the horses, observed their fall, and was so alarmed, that, .unable to 
distinguish what description of animals they were, she concluded that they were the angels 
of the Lord descending to raise the dead to judgment 

A river that roars through the valley of Gnmningsdal which separates the Houkelie from 
the Msel mountains, is full of stUl larger stones than the bed of the House river at Skak- 
kevie, before mentioned. The Quass mountain on the west of Fladdal, with its nu- 
merous peaks, rises to a great elevation, and beyond it is seen at a great distance a still 
loftier mountain which we supposed to be Bosnuten. The road which we followed from 
Sillejord to Fladdal, is very good, and crosses the mountains to Hierdal, (which reach an 
ielevation of 400 or 500 feet above the valley of Fladdal, and descend gradually into Hier- 
dal,) follows the course of the Hitterdal river to Hitterdal, and thence crosses the Tind 
river. 

On the following day, Sep. 10, we ascended the Skorve mountain, which is considered 
the highest in iTpper Tellemark, except Mount Gausta. The atmosphere was clear and 
calm. At a quarter to seven o'clock, when we left the Deanery, Reaumur's thermometer was 
only 4°, and the barometer 327 french lines. 

In the course of an hour we reached Veenaas, the only frirm on this side of the mountain, 
which is about 825 English feet above the deanery. We had before observed its green 
fields from the lake below, the sur&ce of which now became ruffled by a breeze which had 
sprung up. The thermometer had risen to 8° 8^. The owner of the house .undertook to 
be our guide, and his worthy wife loading his shoulders with a keg ; said " Kiett'l ska taka 
ol mae sjceg, saa vi kan faae Drikkae paa Veegen."* " Kiettel shall take beer with him, in 
order that we can have drink on the road." 

* The above is written as expressed md pronounced by the peasants of the district ; the ooneet granunsr 
and orthf^p^phy being, " Kiettel skal ti^ 61 med si^, saa at vi kunne £» Drik paa Veien.** It is singubrir 
that the moontainers of the west of Norway nve Icelandic terminations to all their words, and that dieir 
lan^uafe varies so much from that spoksn in fne coast of the Cattegat and Bay of Christiania, that it is mudi 
easier for a Swede, than for an inhabitant of the eastern coast of mrway, to understand their upland ooun- 
trymen.— Trofwia for . 
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' Ataquarter to nine we reached the boundary of the vegetation of the Pinus Silvestris, 3)300 
feet above the parsonage, where the thermometer was still at 8° Reaumer. We selected 
the shortest, but steepest path, which is always more agreeable in ascending than descending. 
At this elevation we still found fine pastures, and abundance of juicy cloudberries, which 
tempted us often to quench our thirst, but they soon became dry and flavourless, and higher 
up we found no fruit on the plants. In several places we found the Gentiana Purpurea, 
which is in Norway, ironically called Sweet Root, but is in reality extremely bitter, and a 
wholesome Stomachic. Higher up, the pastures were dry and scorched, and on the northern 
sides of the hillocks, were covered with white frost We saw numerous Ptarmigans, many 
of which ran unconcerned^ before us, while others concealed themselves, or took to flight. 
An old &o% which accompanied us, started a hare and chased him past us ; and nature 
looked cheerful in the midst of this desert scene. 

At a quarter past eleven o'clock we reached the summit of the mountain. A cold nor- 
therly wind suddenly checked the perspiration produced by the exertion of the ascent, and 
threw a chill over our bodies. JThe thermometer had fallen to 2° 4', and I contrived with 
difficulty to take the elevation of the neighbouring mountains. Mount Gausta raised its 
naked summit far above the horizon, and the snow had entirely disappeared even from the 
ravine which indents it. Mount Gousta is about 600 feet higher than the Skorve mountain. 
Towards the east the view was bounded by the Msel and Lie mountains, but as the 
apparent horizon, when the spectator is placed on so great an elevation, appears lower than 
the real, we could not by the eye form a correct idea of their relative height 

Mount Jbrunnet is probably 1 50 feet higher than Mount Skorve ; and the other 
mouotuns are of about the same elevation, except Mael, which is perhaps 50 feet higher. 
Beyond Porsground we discerned a glittering stripe — ^it was the ocean, the visible part of 
which was upwards of 80 English statute miles distant, by which I concluded that the 
height of the Skorve mountain must be between 5 or 6,000 feet 

Sillejord lake was spread like a map below us, and was now disturbed by a violent gale. 
To the right was the continuous mountain called Brokefieid, which separates the White 
from the Vraae lake, beyond which we could see the White mountain, and the northern 
part of the Nisser Lake. The mountains towards Moe and Scetersdal were conspicuous from 
the patches of snow which lay unmelted in the fissures. Towards the north east, and at a 
great distance, were two mountains entirely capped with snow, one of which I at first con- 
ceived to be Hallings Karv, or Normandsidkulen, but our guide assured me that. those 
mountains were in a more northerly direction, and too far distant to be seen hence. He 
could not however, satisfactorily explain what mountains these were ; but on reference to 
Pontoppidan's map, they are situated where he places the Gute mountain, (a name unknown 
to the inhabitants of this district and Hardanger,) where Die Johnson Moursolet, (an ingenious 
and enlightened farmer, from whom Professor Hanstean gained much valuable information) 
places the Nup mountain, which he describes as the most elevated of this range. Great 
quantities of snow were likewise visible in the cavities of all the distant mountains 
towards the Mose lake, Grungedal, Tessungdal, and the Normandslaagen lake ; although 
the prospect was so extensive, we could discern but a very small portion of the inhabited 
district; nothing but mountains, one rising above the other in succession, presented 
themselves to the view. Our limbs were stiff with the cold, and we returned by the way 
of the Prophets cliff, from the top of which we looked down the ravine before described. 
The descent was very steep, and the loose stones rolled continually from under our tottering 
feet. On entering the ravine, we had beneath us a confined view of the small lake of 
Fladdal, the bosom of which was disturbed by angry waves, and we had a bird's-eye view 
of the houses and farms below. 

The mountain threw a dark shadow over the ravine, and every sound reverberated on 
the ear. We arrived at the place where the rivulet rushes under an immense intervening 
rock, which is 200 feet high, and has been at some period torn from the mountains above. 
I perceived that another immense mass of rock is nearly separated from the main body, 
and it wiU probably one day be precipitated into the ravine or the lake below. Our path 
lay along a ledge of the rock which was in some parts so narrow that our almost only 
footing was the moss which had accumulated thereon, while beneath us was an abyss 
nearly 3000 feet deep. 

Hence we could discern at one view all the objects which we had visited on the previous 
day. ''The Devil's hole," with all its windings, houses, meadows, com lands, &c, were 
spread beneath us, illumined by a bright sun, and all looked cheerful except tiie turbid 
lakes which swallowed all the light, without reflecting it back to the eye. At last we 
regained the old road, took leave of our worthy guide and his wife* and reached the 
Deanery at four o'clock, p. m. 



ti4 yigit to the Fieldituefit in Ndrmdy. 

Wt had thui eontymed not quite nin* houit la te i n diag Mid dwinfdiBg wntmAy 4OO0 
flBgKih feet, whkh ii Cht htiffth of SkorvdMd, abpfv* the DcaMery, fiUlc to SKend Moaat 
Btna, whidi fa about 11,<KH) Mt Mgh, three dayi ere geneially MeeMsry, andaslong atiiiw 
to aaeend the lltet plateeu of the Uimmalay moantains which u «bout 4,600 |bet above the 
Indiana valley. In thoM eUmatet the intense heat forUdt too violent cxeitfoa. while Mount 
Blanc which k about 8,000 iaet above the Ghatnonni valley oasi be aaiended u^ one day. 

The road froea 8IUi|ord to Lake Bnnddnl fa very good. Bmnltebeig ebiuch lies 1301 
feet above the level of the lea, and 700 feet above the Banddal and White hdcc^ of whidi, 
and the bcaulMiily vrooded •urroundlng aoenery, a dne view k hence obtnlned. Another 
good horse read leads from Bnmkenbeig, throogh the valley of HMdakmen to Vinie, and 
ttienee through Orungedal, both te Suledal and RiUdal en the e(her aide o^ tiie Hardaoger 
mountains. Numerous herds of cattle yeariy tf a vete e thk load from Lotver Teilemaikta 
up to the rich pastures on the HoukeUe mountains, and from its direct and (eomparativtly 
speaking) level course oflhrs an easier communication with Beif^ than any route yet dia- 
eovered. Neither Banddal, nor the White lake has such iertile shores as the North kke. 
The reeks ike abruptly on both sides to an elevation of S,000 Iset above the level of ths 
lakes, and the yery name of ** Banddal " (the accursed valley) aeems te iiare refereoor Is 
its uninviting aspect The ibresis on the sumasit of these mountains are almoet uselen to 
te iiduibitantB, owing to the estreme diffieuity ef transporting tlie tiaiber from tiiem; dicy 
have tried tlie ezperiaoent of precipitating the timber over tiie predpioeBinto the lake ; bst 
the trees are usually shivered and splintered in the descent, whieh k so impid, that they 
rebound from the lake and ezpcrienoe repeated theeks. 

The snrflux of the Banddal lake was now tram|uii, and clear as a ndnor, and we rowsd 
up it In perfeet security, under the impending monnteins, and the loose atones, wUeb 
however seemed ready te roll from the precipice down upon nSb About seven engiish milei 
up the lake, the mountains recede, and the narrow, but intHe and peesperona, valley sf 
Laurdal opens te the vkw. The church k on the nertheiti bank of the lake, and oppedts 
to it a road leads frem BanddakKe to the Omdal ooppermines and the parish of Skafrs. 

The valley ef Lanrdal k eo situated as te present its doping sui&ee te the eouthen rsyt 
of the sun, wlrioh aee m powerfrd, and aooekimte vegetatJon to such an extent that the 
frmners are often tem pte d te eow two crops in one year, which are not unfin^ueoidy lipened 
and safely housed, and w« weiu Informed that three crepe ef oem wure laiMd asrf reaped 
in one deld in the eonne of the same suaamer at Treset farm, from whIeh dtcusnstsiioei 
Ifak fann obtained ite present naaae. In the Rector's garden, en the llth. of g e pteMter 
we fennd abundanee of ripe elierries, and a splendid slww of dowers, aud ai nsoet all (te 
eom was honaed. 

Aceopding to the aaedimn of eevural ebservalienB, we fennd the suriaee of die Baaddsl 
lake to be 65d rhenkh <475 english) feet above the levd ef the sen. At the castera a- 
teeoity of the kke, the valley fenns a sandy plahi, ftiom which the mountsins rise pR- 
eipltetciy to « great ele^aiten. In the distance we perceived the (JmaasI mountain, which 
k in the parish of Idoe, and was still oouered with snow, whanoe I cenehide k to be nssrif 
»,000 feet high. 

In order to neach Eidsboi)g we had to ascend a eteep endnenoe, and atthrtagh die ch«4 
k only about If engHsh mile from Dal fexrn, {where we left our boat,) It lies 1 ,600 teetetew 
the lake. Oroven frmn, whkh is only half an english mile from die (dhordi, I found hy 
observation to be S,300 feet above the lake. Here k a quarry of Mica elate, which fonu 
the basis of all the rooks, from the eommencement of the Lie mountaiuB as far as the 
Totek Lake, where the Gneiss begins to pmdemlnatew The Mica slate kneed fer whettfaig 
stones, and is teken from the upper suii&ce of the rocks, whieh easily splite into thin thk 
ef Al and eight feet long. The road hence to Nsesland k very bad, and becomes at last so 
varraw that the hone laden with our travelNng equipage in pannkrs, coild in some placM 
hdnUy pass bctvueen the rocks. 

The l>Btek tivar roars feaifrslly tiwough a narrow rocky diannei, enctesed on both adei 
by steep predpiees, crowded with dark forests. Ify guide having frJlen and brokea vy 
barsmeter, k k only by ooi^jecture Ant I ataite the bri^ at NsMland to be i«600 feet sImw 
Ike kvel of ike sea. 

Nnsland church is one of the smallest in the kingdom, and has mueh more die appsv- 
aaoe of ankeiated beUry* than a pkoeef worship. We saiw, ata dktence of about thiee 
englkb rnilas, the cascade of Hyland, v«kkh fidk perpendloHlarly nearly 000 deet, buttf 
frds dktnnce it appeared like a mass of anew giktering amid the dark forest dwMgh vM 



• hi Vtarwa^ fes Mk (usMOly^nly 4hfPe in numher) tsc sika s ai psafed k sspuuk beHdkp is te 
diiurch-yard.~ 7V«Mkl»r . 
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«he riv«r runi. Beyond it tlit Vehmiikiiferriiig motiiMiii raie mdMUctMy to o bright of 
4<N)fe«t 

The road to Saeren and Yinie is tolerably level. Sa»on is on the nerthem ildo of tbv 
Vinie lake, which ie here barely 1,650 feet wide, And is seareely four ftet deej^ in any ^rt, 
which is Bingolar, considering the Ate of the lake, the intfsce of which I coiije<!taye to hi 
S,250 ieet above the level of iSbs sea, as the limit of vegetaiSoA of the Seotcb hr appears tv 
ho not niwe than 820 or 830 feet above the lake. 

From Ssren ii« took a boat to Vlnie, Where wt Ibiind tlie farioers- bosHy engs^gcd in 
carrying their still green coi%, being apprebensiv» of ftost; a tolerably good rmid poeeedo 
(parallel to the Orungedal lake and ule river) Ibnmgh the vattey of Orungedal to YoBlli^ 
and another to Kostvedt, on the banks of the Totak lake, over a gentle emineftiio. 

The Pinus Silvestris has here nearly attained the limit of its vcgiitittioB, and prtsonti a 
aninted dwarfish appearance, wliile the Pinus Abies rises gigantic by its side, defying dwrigMr 
of the climate, and the violence of the storm, the branches i^ the latter ore thick aad 
sprefiding, Its height is 70 to 80 feet, and its cirewiiference 1<^ to 12 feet How many yen* 
ouch a tree must have existed to attain such dimensions in so severe a cKmate 1 like fhe 
codar of Lebanon, this b the only tree in our eouhtry which flourishes so ne«r thebonndary 
of perpetual snow. But not a single young tree was seen to perpetuate this ^cnt race^ wfakb^ 
however, showed no signs of decay, and will probably outlive several Aiture generations. 

Can it really be true that our Northern climate is undergoing a change 9 Many dtttlni*' 
stances seem to encourage this idea, others again to oppose it Low, dwarf biii^ wiU he 
time apparently supply the place of these noble pines, and the Betula Nana already 
flourishes profusely beneath them. We proceeded across the Totak Lake to Rouland, 
which lies on a rocky plain inclining gradually down to the lake ; and although apparently 
not higher than the territory which we had just traversed, it is perfectly naked and void 
of wood. 

We crossed the lake from Kostvedt on the 15th of September in a sailing boat The 
sail was made of woollen cloth, and our lame attempts to beat ^gainst the wind amused 
our boatmen, who were ignorant of such a process. The distance to liie northern extre- 
mity of the lake is about 12 or 13 miles: about three miles beyond which, at a place called 
Ureboe, there is a remarkable, barren plain, covered thickly with loose stones. Tradition 
relates* that the god Thor, being in a fit of passion, struck the rock which once stood here, 
with his hammer, with such force, that it was precipitated into the plain, but that he tost 
his hammer^ and having long searched for it in vain, he promised that if he could recover 
it ho would Cbrm a road across the mountain, which promise he fulfilled by shattering the 
rock into the innumerable fragments which now cover the plain ; whence it is called Thor's 
jroad, which we txayeisedfor 1,200 or 1,500 paces over and between stones of all dimensions; 
where not a vestige of soil or vegetation is visible, which I suppose Thor did not promise 
to produce. 

It is astonishing how horses, with heavy burthens, and cattle can cross this stony desert^ 
and yet it is the only practicable road, up Uie Songa river, to the rich summer pastures. 
The only guide across this wilderness is the slipperiness of the surface of some of the stones, 
which are worn smooth by the gliding of the horses' feet, and yet it is very dangerous to 
wander from this path, owing to the crevices and apertures between the stones. From the 
lake this spot looks like a town with high roofs and numerous spires. 

The Songa river traverses the further extremity of this stony valley, wliere it forms a wide 
but shallow and swampy lake, whose waters gurgle between the stones, and deposit an earthy 
and green slime upon dieir surface. As the rocks on either side are not very lofly, it is 
perfectly inconceivable how the valley has been thus strewed* Or why (if it is produced 
by the fall of a mountain) the fragments should have been so equally dispersed ; for the in- 
fiUnation from the bluest point down to the lake, does not exceed five degrees. 

From one of the adjacent eminences, which I ascended, I saw a range of snow-capped 
mountains in the direction of Rdldal, the verdant extensive pastures on the Houkelie 
mountains, and the valley which lies between them and Vinie. But the high points which 
.1 saw from.Mount Skorve were not here visible, owing to the intervening emmences ; I hive 
however no doubt that they are the Nupsegg and Solfond mountains, the highest of the 
.range to the south of Hurrunger. A mountain of coarse« striped Gneiss, (which forms the 
h^m of tike whole range between Houland and the northern arm of the M6se lake,) rises 
to a height of 2,000 feet to the west of the stony valley of Ureboe, and was pakidny 
covered with perennial snow. 

A continuance of foggy, wet, and stormy weather obliged us now to turn oiur course 
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homewardfly and we retraced our ttepe •■ far as Motgedal, where we craaaed the 

to Sadiie oo the banks of the Simdsbann lake. Our guide said that there was no beaten 
path, and in truth we found it a most laborious and perilous journey. 

The Sundsbarm lake is about the same elevation as the Totak (about S,400 fieet abofe 
the ocean.) At Sclie we took water, and pasMd under the northern end of the Skone 
mountain, which presents a mnch'less fearful aspect than the eastern extremity, idiich we 
had previously ascended, and seen fimn the Sill^ord lake. We passed thxoi^ the ex- 
tremely narrow valley of Manddal, which is watered by the Veisfidt river, and entered the 
following day the fertile, populous plains of Fladdal, whence we followed the main road, 
through the valleys of Hierdal, and Hitterdal, to VoJa, where the Tind river lalls into the 
Hitterdal lake. 

Nature assumed a more cheerful, luxurious aspect at every step ; the fiucma were well 
cultivated, and the houses larger, more convenient and elegant Hitterdal churdi is a sin- 
gular building of the 13th century; it is of wood, roofed with flat stones, and its 
numerous gables and spires, give it the appearance of a card house, such as children build. 

Under the bridge at Vola, the Tind river forms a picturesque and perpendicular fen of 
about sixty feet, on one side of which the rock has been excavated, and the water conducted 
to a com mill, which adds to the effect of the scene. We thence crossed the barren, trackless 
Meehei mountain which separates this lovely, fertile, and romantic district fironk Kongsbe^ 
and Drammen ; (a road across this mountain would be of great public benefit ;) and thencs 
arrived safe at Christiania. 
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ON A NEWLY OBSERVED SPECIES OF PINGUICULA. 

To the Editor of the London University Magazine, 

Mr Editor. 
I BEG to offer you a description of a species of Pinguicula, very common in the marshes 
and puddles of the Pentland hills, and, also, of the Tweed banks near Clovenford. It 
does not agree with any of the species mentioned by Persoon, in his Synopsb, nor with the 
descriptions given by Uie best writers on the plants of our own country. I shall fixst, 
therefore, show, in what it differs from the species indicated by their descriptions, and, then, 
give a minute description of the plant itself.* 

Such Sir, are the principal points, in which this plant appears to differ from those des- 
cribed by the botanists as occuring in this kingdom. I shall now proceed to give yoo s 
description of this flower, and, in doing so, shall point out a peculiar feature in its mode 
of impregnation, which is common to all the Finguicula's, but, which has not, as fiir as I am 
informed, been previously remarked. In these plants, then. Sir, instead of the poUen 
being scattered from the anther to the female organ, oiuthe female organ simply bending 
down to receive the impregnating matter from the bursting anther ; the female organ enters 
the anther itself in a manner, which will presently be described. I think it, also, proper Uf 

remark, r ' ' '- ' ' '"- -'-- ' ' -^^- ^•^- — »•-» 

they are 
true stem. 

more common than kny other species on the Pentland Hills, where it is called by the 
shepherds, ** Marsh Violet," I call for the sake of convenience, 

Pinguicula Pentlamdica. 

The calyx, is monophyllous, salver shaped, divided for about two thirds down into two seg- 
ments an upper and a lower. These segments expand at an angle of 45*> from the axis of the 
calyx, are ciliated, and covered externally with short-jointed hairs, each of which tf 
terminated with a button-like gland. The upper segment is divided, two thirds down, into 
three equal, acute-angled teeth ; the lower into two short, rounded teeth. The calyx is 
purple on the outside, and greenish, and polished on the inside. 

The corolla, is monopetalous, funnel-shaped, spurred, twice divided half way down, into 
an upper and a lower lip, covered sparsely on the exterior with hairy glands, of the same 
description as those on the calyx, but considerably shorter. — ^The tube is compressed, 

* See the table at the end of this article. 
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fttimel-Bhaped,' curved, and furnUhed with a spur, proceeding abruptly from it. The spur 
is a compressed cylinder, slightly curved outwards, and gently tapering to its extremity, at 
which it is jagged so as to terminate obtusely in two button-like prominences. Its length ic 
hat of the central lobe of the under lip of the limb of the corolla: it bears the relation of 
100° with the lower lip, and 45o with the stem. 

The Umb of the coroUa, is divided into two lips, an upper and a lower, the segments of 
which expand at an angle of II50 from the tube. The upper lip is half the length, and 
two thirds the width of the lower. It is formed of two equal, oval, simple-edged segments. 
The lower lip is formed of three oval segments. It is covered down the tube, as far as the 
commencement of the orifice of the spur, on its interior surface, with jointed hairs, swollen 
at their extremities, pointed downwards, and about one twelfth of an inch in length. 

The whole petal is purple ; excepting, the base of the tube of the corolla, that part of the 
tube, which is under the lower lip, and, the hairy glands of the lower lip, which are all 
white. On the outer side of the petal are three lines, running from the commencement of 
the spur to each of the segments of the lower lip, and two to each of the segments of the 
upper lip. > 

The capsule^ during impregnation, is pear-shaped, the length of the pistil, and with its 
base answering to the summit of the pear : its colour is green. After impregnation it 
becomes six tiroes as large as during that process ; and, takes the form of a five-sided 
pyramid accumlnated with the same number of planes, with its edges and angles blunted, 
and, is of a purple colour. It is covered, or studded with a few glandular hairs, similar to 
those on the exterior of the calyx, is one-celled, and bursts with two valves. It has, in its 
centre, a conical cushion, with small depressions for receiving the seeds, which are oblong, 
and rough, with lines of bead-like projections, running longitudinally upon them : they 
are green during impregnation. 

The style, is triangular, fiat, of a blue colour, attached to the capsule by one of its angles, 
and supporting upon its summit, at each of the others a stigma, having a spongy, rounded, 
appearance. It is furnished with a strap-like claw behind, by which it is booked on to the 
angle, formed by the bending of the tube of the corolla. This apparatus answers two 
purposes ; it prevents the petal from falling too soon, and keeps the elastic pistil in its 
proper situation. The pistil during impregnation, curls over the stamens, thus keeping 
them in their proper situation, while the styles enter orifices on the anterior part of the 
anthers, expanding after their entrance, so as to fix the anthers, till the whole of the pollen 
is absorbed. After impregnation the pistil shrivels up and becomes brown, the petal and 
stamens fall ; the calyx, formerly held with its axis parallel to the horizon, now stands 
erect ; and, the capsule expands and becomes purple. 

The stametUf arise from the cup, at the part next to the lower segment of the calyx, and 
are pressed against the upper side of the tube of the corolla. They are compressed cylin- 
ders, curved at the base, glandular, polished, and enla^^d towards the apex, where the 
anther seems merely a continuation of them. They are of a blueish-white colour, and not 
attached to the petal. 

The anthers, are hemispherical,. are situated upon the stamens so as to seem a part of 
them ; open anteriorly by an oblong orifice, and are yellowish, smooth, and polished. 

The pollen, is of a yellow hue. 

The receptacle, or cup, is a small, prominent green ring, attached to the base of the calyx, 
bearing the stamens, the capsule, and the petal. 

The flowers, are borne on the pedicels with their orifices vertically directed, and never 
droop. They are supported on long, cylindrical, tapering, smooth, polished pedicels: 
which, during impregnation, are bent down at their upper part, but, afterwards, become 
quite erect These are green towards the base, purple towards the apex, and furnished 
with hairy glands, similar to those of the calyx, but standing at right angles to them 
These glands are transparant and colourless, of a greyish-wliite hue. The pedicels, during 
impregnation, are about twice the length of the leaves. 

Theietnes, are sessile, opposite, connate, in pairs decussating, perfect at the edges, though 
becoming "attenuated towards them, spathulate blunt at the apex, with the edges simply 
inflexed, certainly not involute, expanding horizontally, keeled at the back, which is 
perfectiy smooth, and polished, and covered on the upper surface, with glandular, jointed 
hairs, similar to those of the calyx, standing' vertically from it. Their surface is dry, except 
when squeezed between the fingers, and then it becomes viscid. Their colour is yellowish- 
green above, and whitish green below. 

The stem, is short, half the length of the leaves, quadrangular, terminated by a common 
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notplide for dg^ or tn pediotb, which haiw trdeultiloiif with tnril 

receptide. It produces the outer pedicels first; and has, genendly, six pair of leaires fior 

the first pedicel, and two more, subsequently developed with each snceeedhig pedicel. 

Th$ ro€t, is simply fibrous ; the fibres being greyish-white and peUudd. 

The plant from its appes ranee, I take to be an annual : it inhabits marshes diat 60 not dry 
up, and the sides of mountain-rills which are always flowing. I have fi>und the plant, all 
over the Fentland hills ; at Clovenford ; and, between Clovenfiird and Inverleithinig, a dis-> 
tance of about eig^t miles, along the banks of the Tweed. 
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THE LAW CLASS. 

Thb mofit promiftenft feature ia the system of edacation^ derised by the 
foonden of the Univenity of Loadoiiy is the admirable provisioii which hae 
been made for the mstraction of those students designed ror the profession of 
the law. At the other UniTersities and Inns of Gowrt, legal education has 
been scandalottsly neglected, and the unfortunate kw student left to grope hit 
way Bs best he could, through a mass of incongruous authorities and conflicting 
dedsionSy and therein to combat difficulties, enough to discourage the most 
ardent, and disgust the most persevering. At a most seasoniJjle period, then, 
the Council of tilds Institution have placed it in the power of every student to 
obtain, at a trifling expense, that assistance and instruction which his neces- 
sities most urgently require. Perhaps it was fortunate for the law pupils, that 
there were some influential members of the council who had the most accurate 
perception of their wants, and were beyond any other individuals in the 
Kingdom best qualified to decide upon the means, by whidi those wants were to 
be supplied $ thus a law school has been at last established. That its absence 
was acutely fdt— that its eolid advantn^es are duly appreciated, the large 
number who joined the class incontestably demonstrate. Besides the sittings 
of the Courts at Westminster, by means of which, that which has been then- 
retioally explained, may be practically illustrated, must conspire to place the 
law school of the Metropolitan University beyond aU rivalry or competition. 

Of the course of lectures, delivered by Professor Amos, we mean to speak 
only in ^enerd terms ; for although they were delivered with such distinctness 
and' admirable precision, that a pupil, but commonlv attentive, might easily 
note down every word — yet still we consider it would he as unfair toward the 
lecturer to publish, as it would be impossible, within our prescribed limits, to 
detml, the large mass of legal information disclosed to the class. The Professor* 
in the earlier part of his course, adhered strictly to the plan developed in the 
prospeekus : as he advanced^ however, and became more intimately acquainted 
with the talents and acquirements of his dass, he deviated somewhat ficom his 
original intention, as prudence or necessity suggested. The difficulties which 
the Professor had to encounter were of no trivial description ; his dass wia 
composed of students colleeted together from all branches of the profession ; 
there were, conveyancers, pleaders, solidtors, and artided derks : this incoo* 
gruity rendered toe Professor's duty more delicate and arduous; he had to 
adapt his lectures, not merdy to variety of capacity, and difference of taste» 
but also to those whose pursuits, and therefore whose reading, was strikingly 
dissimilar. Every man expected to hear something on the subject of his own 
peculiar business ; and in this expectation no man was disimpointed. The 
Pro&Bsor, then, was somewhat awxwardly situated ; he was forced to toudi 
almost at once ou every branch of our law, and he had so to treat his subject, 
that to the ignorant his leeture might appear perspicuous and simple, and to 
the more advanced, not unneoessarily explanatory, or tediously predse. This 
difficult task the Prt^iessor accomplished with consummate jud^nent ; and so 
happilv were his discourses continued, that the better informed student retired 
from tne lecture satisfied that his strane of knowledge had been increased — ^tha 
■ore uniastruGted, eonsdous that his ignorance had been enlightened. The 
Pirofestor, first, with deameas treated of the earlier authors, pomted out thetr 
laerits and defects, and made known the sources from whence the common lav 
IS derinred. And here we eannot refrain from eiq[uressing our admiration of the 
singular wisdom with which the questions for examination were prepared, as 
the answer to the very first question, proposed in July, was to be found In the 
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very first lecture^ delivered in November. This circumstaDce will be snffident 
to impress on the minds of all competitors for- le^ honours^ the necessity of 
refresning their knowledge of the earlier and fundamental branches of tlie 
course. 

The Professor, likewise, in tracing the history of the Common Law, fuled not 
to comment on the relative merit of the ancient treatises ; assigning to each its 
exact value, particularizing those writers who had a leaning to the Civil Law, cau- 
tioning the Student agunst their errors, pointing oat the parts where the most 
useful information was to be found, and appnzin^ the class of the circum- 
stances, under which the rigid principles of the feudal S3r8tem had been rehoced, 
and those wise provisions introduced which have humanized our code. Thus 
enough was said to stimulate the Students who had a taste for antiquarian re- 
searches, while suitable instruction was at the same time copiously afforded to 
those whose avocations were of a more practical description. 

At an early period of the course, the Professor established the weekly exami- 
nation, or, more properly speaking, conversation. By this excellent plan, the 
lecturer was brought into direct contact with the individual members of the 
class, ascertained the progress they had made, and the precision of their ideas 
upon their professional studies. This conversation closed the labours of tbe 
week, .fixing in the memory what had been previousiy acquired, correcting mis- 
conceptions, and removing doubts. It would we think be unnecessary to dwell 
on the pre-eminent advantages of this system, they are self-evident : — without such 
an arrangement, when at the termination of the course, the examiner would foe 
called on to frame a list of questions for the competitors for honours, he would be 
utterly ignorant of the relative capacities of his pupils, of the impression his 
lectures had made upon them, and of course unable to prepare such <|ue8tion8 
as would afford to all an equal chance of returning direct and satisfactory 
answers ; this difficulty tlie scheme of periodical conversations completely oh- 
viated. Most seriously then do we recommend all, but more especially those now 
about tojoin the class, never to absent themselves from the weekly examina- 
tions. Tney have been instituted by the Professor, from a zealous desire for 
thciimprovement of his pupils; their's will be the loss, if they disregard his kind 
exertions. They can have no rational excuse, because there is nothing in these 
discourses, to alai^ the most timid, or discourage the most ignorant. Let 
no pupil persuade himself that, by remaining after lecture, he will be subjected 
to a stem and rigid scrutiny, and that the consequence of failure must be ex- 

gosure and disgrace, — but rather let him beHeve, what is strictly the case, that 
e remains to enjoy an hour's agreeable conversation with a kind indulgent and 
enlightened friend, who will listen with patience, and correct with mildness. 

In this manner the lectures were continued till Christmas, when there was a 
separation for the recess. In his concluding lecture, the Professor read from a 
venerable record, a faithfiil description of the hospitable manner, in which the 
good Master Plowden, and the learned apprentices of the law, in olden times, 
were wont to spend their Christmas ;— of their joyous festivities and hearty 
mirth-— when the Inns of Court re-echoed to the glad« sound of the timbrel and 
the pipe, when the luminaries of the Bench join^ in the merry dance, — ^wit« 
nessmg at intervals many curious feats of activity and strength : the Students 
all the while being in attendance,' but keeping at a respectful distance. Alas ! 
alas ! the good ola times of legd merriment will never more return. We have 
still the solid Christmas fare in our Inns of Court, but the port is swallowed in 
solemn silence, save when we rise to drink with reverence to the memory of 
the virgin Queen.* The Bar vie in solemn grarity with the Bench, i^^dle the 
words ''Coke upon Littleton,^' and "Peere mlHuns's Reports" seem written in 
legible characters on every sombre countenance. We parted from our Professor 
with regret, we rejoined his class with pleasure. He then ddivered a series of 

• This relates to 6ray*s Inn. In the H«ll of the Inner Temple, the Grace cap drcolates to the ercr 
Messed memory of King Charles. 
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lectures on real property : the subjects were judicioui^y chosen, but perhaps in 
the next course the Professor will feel disposed to enter more deepW into this 
abstruse, but important branch of our law. After a short interval, it was for- 
inaUy announced, that Mr. Humphreys was about to redeem a pledge which had 
been^iven on his behalf, and with respect to this ffentleman the expectations of 
the class were raised to the very highest pitch. On his merits, the Professor, 
in his admirable introductory lecture, had pronounced a just and splendid 
euloglum, and boasted in no very measured terms, of the signal advantage 
which would result to the class, from the lectures of so experienced, and so 
learned a man. Prepared by this flattering announcement, and aw^re that no 
man had thought more profoundly, or written more pithily on the subject of 
real property, our hopes were sanguine indeed, — ^but, unfortunately they were 
excited only to be disappointed. The visits of Mr. Humphreys to the Uni- 
versity were " angel-like, few and far between ; ** he delivered but four lectures, 
from which scanty number one ought to be deducted, being an exact repetition 
of a preceding lecture ; besides, from being unaccustomed, perhaps, to public 
speaking, during the greater part of his address, the learned gentleman was 
perfectly inaudible. From the foregoing statement it is tolerably evident, that 
the Council, the Professor, and the students, are not under any very weighty 
obligations to Mr. Humphreys for his assistance : nevertheless his lectures were 
not without their use, for they induced the class to read his book, so remarkable 
for the quantity of information conveyed with unexampled brevity and clear- 
ness ; ana for its sound, philosophical, and temperate proposal for the reforma- 
tion of our real property code. • 

We venture respectfully to suggest, that it would be peculiarly advantageous 
to the law class, if a gentleman was procured to deliver a short course of lec- 
tures, in a connected form, on Conveyancing for example, during the tempo- 
rary absence of the Professor from town. This plan we are convinced would 
meet the wishes of every individual, and would have the double effect of pre- 
serving the constant attention of the pupils, and relieving the labour of the 
Professor, without, in the slightest degree, infringing on his particular province. 
It will be seen, that the Professor, during the last session, was perfectly un- 
assisted, yet his pupils were not sufferers in consequence. The different topics 
particularized in tne Prospectus, were ingeniously handled. The Professor's 
habit was, when he had taken up a distinct subject, not to advert to any other 
matters, till he had imparted to the class all that was useful and important to be 
known on the principal head ; first stating, and then contrasting and comparing, 
all the cases which had been decided on the points In his excellent lectures on 
leases, fur example, he went step by step through the different covenants ; 
showed the rights and liabilities of the several parties under them ; the effects of 
assignment by landlord, and assignment by tenant ; of underlease, &c. By this 
plan, the student waw enabled to collect a quantity of tanj^ble information, 
arranged under separate heads, in a consecutive order, which he might en- 
large and illustrate with facts, according as time and opportunity permitted 
him to consult the various authorities referred to. Upon the poor laws, with 
which the Professor is intimately conversant, he delivered some interesting 
lectures ; explained with accuracy the method of proceeding at Quarter Ses- 
sions, and . detailed all the singular beauties of session law ; enUvening the 
account with some humourous anecdotes, illustrative of the profound know- 
ledge and judicial wisdom, of the magisterial bench. The lectures on consti- 
tutional law, formed an agreeable variety during the latter portion of the course; 
the most celebrated events in English history were then brought under the con- 
sideration of the cla<*s, and forcibly impressed upon the memory. The remark- 
able state trials of those unhappy times, were cited and examined ; the evidence 
on which the convictions were founded, strictly investigated; and the charges 
of the judges rigidly but candidly scrutinized. On constructive treason the 
Professor warmed with the animating subject, and descanted with eloquence and 
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0pirit. He spoke m Ike Mt ; be exoatiated with ftrfour on Ae iidble prindplet 
of ovr consmution^ wdy as a Britm lawyer ou^l, protested i^^nast every, tbt 
miniitest, violatioa or denial of g^nuHl and ftmdameBSfcal tmtfas. These interc s t- 
bkg subjects forcibly arrested the attention of the pnpSs : the saimed mnnes of 
Rv8AKi»L and Stombt, were beard with tbe deepest reneration-^hose of Scroggs 
and Jefferies with emotions of a far different description. On the former, a 
grateful posterity have bestowed an nndying ftune ; while the latter have been 
arraigned, convicted, and condemned — to immortal infamr. The ProfSessor ter- 
minated his course, by recommending his class not to oe neglectful of l^al 
biography; he had narrated anecdotes of eminent persons, who, at Tariovs 
times, na?e flourished in our profession ; they were uways welUthned, happiif 
introduced, and materially tended to enliven a dry subject and ouicken the 
attention of tbe pupils. Amon? others, Roger North's life of lord keeper 
Guildford was referred to; the letters of Jnoius to lord Mansfield were uso 
mentioned. The Biography of learned men Is something more tluux mere 
matter of curiosity or entertainment ; it teaches, by repeated and powerful 
examples, a truth, important, but too frequently despised, that excellence or 
station in any profession can only be attained by close attention, %y zealous and 
persevering study.* But we venture to recommend our fellow students to look 
up not merely to the great men, whose names have adorned the ages that are 
past, but also to those, whose talents now spread a lustre around our seats of 
justice, and who exact the true dignity of the bar ; — and it \nli be enough to 
convince the most sceptical, that eloquence and learning, philosophy and virtue, 
in short, that exeeUenee is no chimera in the legal study, and that its reward is 
a noble reality. We have thus feebly endeavoured to convey to our readers, 
aome idea of the first course of lectures, deKvened in the University of London, 
on the important science of the law,-^it wiU be readily seen that'they embraced 
various and extensive matters^ is ably explained in tne report of our Professor 

g*Ten in our last No. p. 247- The Session terminated with an examination, held 
r two days, at the interval of a week each ; tbe questions of which a list is 
hereafter given, were judiciously selected, and the examination itself was con- 
ducted with the most scrupulous impartially. Grateful for the zealous exertions 
of their Professor, and for his entire devotion to their isteresia, the Students 
of the law class presented Mr. Amos with a respectful addrtsss of thank?, ae- 
eoinpanied with a request for permission to print his report spoken on the day 
of the distribution m the prizes : to this request he lundlv aceeded,-^hi8 ex:- 

fressive reply will be found prefixed to that interesting aoeiunent. Of our 
Vofessor we can only speak in terms of the most respectful gratitude r— wefi 
end faitlifhlly cKd he discharge his arduous duty. If the requisites for a leadMr 
of the difficult science of the law, be extensive reading, profomid observation, 
solid judgmmit, — a nice discriminating power, with the capability of cooiimi- 
mcatittg the information he possesses. Professor Amos is wett calculated for 
his honourable situation :-— and from experience also, we ran^saiely add, that 
the serenity of his temper, bis easy deportment, and his manifest desire to 
c^Q^^e all &e knew, have eiMieared him to his class. 

In an article in our first number on the study of medicine, we expressed our 
surp'ilse that the chair of Moral Philosophy was still left vaeimt, and ea- 
deavoured to show tbe importance of that science towards completing the edu- 
cation of the medical practitioner. The same observations are exactly ap^>* 
cable to the Professorship of History, with regard to legal education. The 
chair of History is as yet without a Professor, and therefore we cannot exhort 
our fellow-students, to' attend the lectures which ought to be €^Siher^ <m ^ot 
i^l-important subject. It would be unnecessary, perhaps absurd, for us to 
cKlate on tbe necessity imposed upon the legal student, of acquiring historlcid 

* We streBaouslj exhort such afaidenU as hare not alreads d«iie so, ti» peravp the life of Goke» poUialMd 
under the dii eotion of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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knowledge. * Lisiw and history are in hct inseparably connected $ no man em 
lay claim to tlie cliaracter of an educated law^rer, wlio is ignorant of tlie history 
of his country. An acoaaintance with the writings of tq>proTed historians^ win 
aid the le^al student m forming a style for narrative, — a thing, of greater 
difficulty than generally supposed. And, what is more important, sueh works 
afford the best examples of the befitting manner in which the connection be* 
tween the narrative and the reflections upon it, is to be nreserved, and of the 
danger of confusing facts with inferences. It is a study which beyond all others 
enlarges and elevates the mind, while it teaches the Student to contemn an im<« 
pure style, and to employ language distinfifuished for elegance and strength, 
fven as an amusement, it must be allowed to be dignified and manly. The 
want of a teaeber in this department, will, we are sure, be speedily supplied. 
The Professor of Jurisprudence has just commenced his course, it is to be 
presumed the Law Class will gladly avail themselves of his assistance, as also of 
that of the Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. The Law Society will re* 
aume its meetings early in November, it is unnecessary to dwell on the advan* 
tages it afibrds, as the object of that Society has been fully explained in 
page 302. Of the questions which have been discussed, it is sufficient t 
observe, that they received the unqualified approbation of our Professor,-»aa 
will be seen on reference to his address. All particulars relative to the Law 
Society can be had on application to Mr. Lloyd, the Secretary. With respect 
to the' Law Library, we hope that the Council will permit it to remain open 
during the day, — at the same time we express our gratitude for the vast accom* 
modation afforded by the Library being open in the evenings. It should be 
remembered, however, in our behalf, that tor a considerable portion of the last 
session we had no Law library at all : the collection is now nearly complete. We 
ought in justice to those who have joined the present class, to advert to the pro- 
posed system of examination for prizes next year : — We should think if there 
be a sufficient number of senior students for that purpose, there ought to be 
separate prizes for those who now join the law class, as it cannot be expected 
they could contend on fair terms with those who have had the start of them by 
a year : this however, must depend entirely on the proportion of senior 
students, who enter the present class. We do not exactly know if it be in the 
contemplation of the Council, to have two preparatory examinations previous 
to July, in the law, as in the other classes. It certainly is a doubtful matter^ 
whether a man's answering in December should be allowed to weigh in his 
favour, at the grand examination in July. We presume this alteration in the 
mode of examination has been proposed for the purpose of enforcing regularity 
of study, and preventing desultory and violent apphcation, at a particular time« 
and for a particular purpose, — ^in order to compensate for previous neglect. 

Before we close this paper, we wish to advert to an awkward mistake, which 
occurred at the law examination, and* which caused oonuderable confusion and 
delay >— pens and ink were not provided for the candidates, who were cons&i 
quently oblij;ed to disperse, in order to procure these necessary implements : 
of course this mistake will be rectified on a future occasion. 

[•] 
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aUESnONS FOR TBE 8TUDBNTS OF THE FIRST OR JUNIOR LATIN CXASSk 
The aggrtgate value t^^Aniwen to the aixty-eigkl QueetlMs in tkie CUu$ it 885. . 

VHIBTT-HINS QVKSTIONS OM TBI VIBST AlID SICOND BOOKS Of CMBhn'** CITIL WAV. 

Ttvulato the foDowing leiitaioes into LaliiL— Th« baak cannot be damagied. rial A finr of our omb 
«re killed. flO.] The tofwer was made of bricks, [lai The ships were compktM witfak fMrtjr dajrs alter 
tiie timber was cnt [90.] Deddius is sent to examoie the natuxe of the groaad. [10.] Ten ships were 
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recent aerrices or Caesar to expel the memory of his own former kmdnesses to them. [Id.} The greater 

Sart were of opinion that they should march by niffht, observing, that it woold be poosiUe to get to the 
eflle before they were peroeiTed. ca&] He sends the caralry there. [10.] There he disbands the troopa 
of Alhmias. [id.] Tbey tlnvatened to do so. [lO.] The cannnes took fire, [la] It was soldy owing to 
IVtieius that they did not cross the riyer. [16.] There is no place to get com firom. [13. 1 A quari — Hltat 
are the correepimdhw word* ibr going to get com, fodder, wood ? [15.] Centoxialim— iVkat ia the LoUm 
for— «tep by stepu little by UtUe, one by one. Tillage by Tillage ? [laj What are the ivonls m «m» or 
muntum deriTed nom — ago, frango, tutor, moveo, moneo, laTO, fluo, mnnio, laceo, impedio, nno, anno, 
JuTo, cerao, statao, torqueo. [9Uj What are the diminutivee o/--«sinus, bonos, culter, eastrmn, mnina, 
iMwini, oolumna, siknum, ocnlus, tabala, polcher, rastmm, naTis, homo, plehs, later, munns, flos, mas 
OS (oris)? Im puelui a diminutive? [30.] What is the meaning of the termination ies; aive the word* 
of the form ftom— septem, tot, plus, centum, mllle, quot, quadraginta. [10.] Oive the adverh* at rest, 
motion to, and motion from, derived from the /oUonAng word*; is, ille, hie, iate, qois, aliquia, ntefmie, 
idem, quinqnis. [30.] What river forms the boundary between Liguzia and Gallia Prorinda } [5^3 Gas- 
tttlo, Osca, Auximum, Igilium, Apulia — Oive the position and moderM name*. Show by a coMpanson tvith 
other word*f that the change of form in the modem names is goTemed by regular principles. [SS.] Hta- 
palis, Gades, Ancona, MassUi*— By what peojfle were these towns ariginaUff fettied f State aeeurmtebf 
their rituation. [25.] Many rivers and towns in Italy have nearly the same name — What i* the disfmctioR ? 
Oive example*. [10.] Trace accuratriy Cteear** route from Ravenna to Brundusium. [30.] Domitiiu at 
Corflnium obtains reinforcements ftom Mha.—What Alba i* thisf What other Alba it there T [IO.3 As- 
culum Pieenumj whji this distinction } [10 ] What is the Latin for the peofile of Anximnm, Lannum, 
Antium, Arpinum } [10.] What is the modem name of that promontory of Africa, which lies opposite the 
8. W. pohit of SicQia ? [5.] What is the character of the rlTer Bagrada near its month ? What ia it* 
modem name f [10.] On which nde </ i< Ue Adrometom, Utica, Tunes, Carthago } [la] 

TWSMTY-MINS QUSSTIONS ON THB FIRST BOOK OF C4l8AR*a CIVIL .WAR. 

Translate the following:— c. 31. Quibus rebus cognitis, Caesar, etsi magni'interesse ari>itrabatar, quam 

Srimum oppido potiri, cohortesque ad se in costra tamsducere, ne qua ant latgitionibus, aut animi oon- 
rmatione, aut Ihlsis nunciis commntatio fleret Tolontetis, qnod sepe in belfo parvis momentis mmgid 
casus intercederent ; tamen veritus, ne militum introita et noctumi temporis licmtia oppldiun diripe- 
retur, eos, qui venerant, conlaudat atque in oppidum dimittit; ^rtas murosque adservari jnbet. Ipse iis 
operibns, que facere institnerat. milites disponit, non eertis spatiis intermissis, nt erat superioram diemm 
eonsuetndo; sed perpetnis Tigiliis stationibusqne, at continannt inter se atqae omnem manitionem es- 
pleant ; Tribunes militum et Praefectus circummittit atque hortatur, non solum ab eraptionibus caveaat, 
sed etiam singuloram hominum occiiltos exitus adserrent. Neque vera tam remiaso ac langaido animo 
quisquam omnium foit, qui ea nocte oonqnieverit : tanta erat rammae reram exspectatio, nt aliua in aliam 
partem mente atque animo traheretur, quid ipsis Corfiniensibns, quid Domitio, quid Lentnlo. quid reliqiiis 
accideret. qui quosque eventus exciperent [oO.] c. 53. Hec Afhmius Petreiusque et eorum amici pleni- 
ora etiam atone uberiora Romam ad saos povcribebant. Multa rumor fingebat, at paene bellam ooii l brt m n 
▼ideietur. Uuibas litteris nnnciisqoe Romam perlalis, magni domom concarsns ad Afraaiun, magnaa 
gratulationes fiebant : multi ex Italia ud Cn. Pompeium proficiscebantur : alii, ut principes talem nun- 
cium adtulisse ; alii, ne eventum belli exspectasse. ant ex omnibus noviosimi venisse viderentur. [20.] 
c. 64. Qunm in his an^stiis res esset atqne omnes Tias ah Aftaaianis militibos eqoitiboaqoe obodfr- 
rentur, nee pontes perfici possent, imperat militibos Caeaar at nsTes iadant, cnjns generis earn saperi- 
oribus annis usus Brittaniae docuerat Carinas primum ac statumina ex leri materia fiebant : reliqnam 
corpus navium viminibus contextnm coriis integebatnr. Has perfectas carris junctis devehit noetn milis. 
passnum a castiis xxii, militesque his navibus flomen transportat continentemqoe ripae oollem improviao 
occupat. Hunc celeriter, prius qaam ab adversariis sentiatur, communit Hue legionem postea trans- 
jicit ; atqne ex utraque parte pontem institutnm biduo perflcit. Ita comitatns, et qui frmnenti causa 
processerant, tuto ad se recipit et rem frumentariam expedire incipit [30.] c. 31. Oppido. In what 
dutrict i* Corflnium ntuatedj near what riveri and on nMch side q/' it ? Wa* it a town qf' anMia^ort- 
once? [10.] Remisso. What ia the exact meaning f What word erpre**** the contrary? [6.] Domitio. 
What became of Domitius? [10.] c. 53. Multi ex Italia. H^o in particular? [Ifl.] c. 64. Imperat 
militibus. How does this di^er jrom milites imperat i [6.] What is the dietineHon between ferre and 
referrc legem ? [5.] What is the oriain of the expression conscribere exercitum ? [5.] What was the 
form of government in the mnnicipia ? [10.] Sestertiam sexagies. fFhat is the original meaning of Ute 
term sestertius? lUtutrate it by similar expressions. Why i* H S u*ed to represent it? What ia the 
amotmt of the sum here named:' [20.] Habetur senatus extra urbem. Explain thi*. [10] R^giim ad- 

pellandonim largitionibus. What is meant f ^10.] cum eommunibns inimicis in gratiam redi- 

erat quoram ipse maximam partem illo adflnitatis tenrpore ii^unzerat Casaari : aimul infiOnia II legi- 
onum permotus quas ab itinere Asiae Syriaeqoe ad suam potentiam dominatnmqoe oonverterat TVasa- 
laie and explain. [20.] Neque expectant ut de eorum imperio ad populum feratur, &c. Erjfinn tU*. 
Do yoit recollect another instance? [16.] Accidit etiam repentinum inoommodum bidno quo nsec gesta 
sunt. Tranelate this. [10.] V'Aat is (Ae original meamng of pravus ? Illustrate the secondary meaning 
by other words. [10.] Mark and explain the quantity of the italic syllables in the following words, coiv- 
fttiri, periculum, aversos, prodtdisse, ves(t(«, egisse, jumentum, die. [30.] What is the form of Ihe ex- 
tremnm atque ultimum S. C, of which Caesar often speaks ? [10.] What ia meant by Hispaniae and 
Galliae in the plural ? [6.] Conventns Campanise. What is meant ? [6.] l)i*tingui*h between aimn- 
lare and dissimulare. [6.] What provinces belwufcd to Caesar ? What to Pompey ? [6.] Consuetodo 
eorum omnium est at sine ntribus ad exercitum non eant Tran*tate thi*. Do other writer* mention 
this ? [10.] Mention in order the rivers of bpain, giving also the modem names. Why is there tw river 
0/ importdnce running into the Bay of Biscay ? Mention any towns lying on the Baetis. [16.] To what 
pereon* was the government of the provinces usually assigned ? [10.] Caesar when he retomed from 
Ulterior Spain, where he had been propraetor, wished to be a candidate for the consulship, and also to 
receive a triumph. What was the d^culty of uniting these claims ? [15.] Give a short account of the 
causes of the civil war, and the events of the first year ? [30.] 
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QUESTIONS FO]R THE STUDENTS OF THE SECOND LATIN CLASS. 

The aggregate value of the Answers to the Sixty Questions in this Class, ^ 805. 

THB FIRST PAFER WAS THB 8AMB AS THB SECOND PAFSR OP THB FIRST CLASS. 



THIRTT-ONB QUESTIONS ON THB NINTH ANBID OF TIROIL. 

Translate into English the following passages :— 

V. 197. Obstupuit magno landnin percnssns amore 
Eniyalns ; simul his ardentem ad&tur amicam : 

Mene igitur socium summis adjungere rebns, 

Nise, fngis ? solum te in tanta pericola mittain ? 

Non ita me genitor, bellis adsnetus, Opheltes 

Argolicnm terrorem inter TroJ8e(j|[ne labores 

Soblatum erudiit ; nee tecum talia gessi, 

Magnanimum JBnean et fata extrema secutus. 

Est hie, est animus lucis contemtor, et istum 

Qui vita bene credat eml, quo tendis honorem.* 

Nisus ad haec : * Equidem de te nil tale verebar ; 

Nee &s ; non. Ita me referat tibi magnus ovantem 

Jupiter, aut quicumque oculis base ad^picit lequis. 

Sed, si <)ui8 (quae multa Tides discrimine tali,; 

Si qnis m auTersum rapiat, casusve, deusve, 

Te superesse velim j tua vita di^^or aetas. 

Sit, qui me raptum pngna, pretiove redemtum 

Mandet humo 8olit& ; aut, si qua id Fortuna vetabit, 

Absenti ferat inferias, decoretque sepulcro. 

Neu matri miserse tanti sim causa doloris : 

Quee te sola, puer, multis e matribus aus^ 

Persequitur, magni nee moenia curat Acestse. ^Gd] 

V. 283. * ■ Sed te super omnia dona 

Unum oro : genetrix Priami de gente vetusti 

Est mihi, quam miseram tenuit non Ilia tellus 

Mecum excedentem, non moenia reeis Acestie, 

Hanc ego nunc ignaram hulus quodcumque pericli est 

Inque salutatam linquo : Nox, et tua testis 

Dextera, quod ne^ueam lacrimas perferre parentis. 

At tu, oro, solare mopem, et succurre relictae. 

Hanc sine me spem ferre tui: audentior ibo 

In casus omnes.' [30.] 

V. 420. Ssevit atrox Yolscens, nee teli conspicit usquam 
Auctorem, nee quo se ardens immittere possit. 

Tu tamen interea calido mihi sanguine poenas 

Persolves amborum,' inquit; simul ense recluso 
Ibat in Euryalum. Turn yero exterritus, amens 
Conclamat Nisus ; nee se celare tenebris 
Amplius, aut tantiim potuit perferre dolorem : 

* Me, me, (adsum, qui feci,) in me conrertite femim, 

* O Rutuli .' mea fnius omnis ; nihil iste nee ausus, 

* Nee potuit : coelum hoc et conscia sidera tester. 
*■ Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum.* 
Talia dicta dabat : sed viribus ensis adactus 
Transabiit costas, et Candida pectora rumpit 
Volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 

It cruor, inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit: 
Purpureus veluti cdm flos, succisus aratro, 
Langiiescit moriens; lasaove papavera collo 
Demisere caput, pluvii ciim forte gravantur. 
At Nisus ruit in medios, solumque per omnes 
Yolscentem petit : in solo Volscente moratur. 
Quem circum fi^merati hostes, hinc comminus atque hinc 
Proturbant Instat non secius, ac rotat ensem 
Fulmineum ; donee Rutuli clamantis in ore 
Condidit adverso, et moriens animam abstulit hosti. 
Tum super exanimem sese projecit amicum 
Confossus, placidaciue ibi demum morte quievit. 
Fortunati ambo .' si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies umquam memori vos eximet eevo. [80.] 

V. 7. Volvenda dies. Mention other participles in dus similarly used. Translate into Latin, Time 
roils along. riO.j v. 26. Dives equum, mves pictai vestis et anri. What ease is eqnum ? give other wards 
of the same form. Is pictai the only form of the old genitive? has it not already in its present fionrm lost a 
letter f Is the use of vesOs in the sense of vestium confined to the poets? [15.] v. 63. What is the quan- 
tity of edo I eat, and edo I put forth? [5.] «. 117. _— — ~— — et sua qnaeque continuo puppes abrum- 
punt vincula ripis, fFhat is the meaning of.puppes? Whynaed here? Wluit is the usual order of the 
words sni or suus in connection with quisque or uteraue? Translate, " Each general leads his forces back 
to his camp.** [15.] v. 131. Rerum pars altera aoonta est. The ships had just been metamorphosed. 

What is the meaning? Do you recollect a similar use of the plural res? [10.] v. 135. —' teti- 

gere quod arva fertius Ausonise Troes : What does Virgil mean by Ausonia? Did any town retain the epi- 
thet Ausonian, or one like it? The etymology of arvum ? 7^e quantity of Troes ? [25.] v. 146. Scindere 
vallum. Why scindere? [5.] «. 147. et mecum invadit trepidantia castra — The meaning and 
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origin of trepiAuv ? [10.] v. 907. JSamUlem-4be txmel metMbtjf. {;&] «. Sia, TrmOai^-^Tben is no one 
to wash Ms wounds. [10.] v. S36u Ratali aomno yinomie aolad procabiieret— TVanslate it Name other 
verbs whose perfects and pluperfects are similarly nsed ; explain their vae. In JEn. ii. 774, moot editkHM 
have Obstupui, stetenmtque comas. /« there any error here f [30.] o. 96S. Tripodas— Oioe othtr oecaia^- 
lioes of the same form. What is the quantity of the last syllable? [&] v. 388. Traiufate^-Yoa are a 
witness what great feats I have achiered. flO.] v. S96. Spondeo digna ti^»—fyhat u the first foot? [a.3 
V. 331. Ferro— WA«nce did the ancient Italians get their iron / Wbat is the nature of the mine ? /• t« sfiif 
worked f [15.] o. 347. Translate— He buried his whole sword in his breast as he was risiitf. [10.1 v. 37& 
Can conclamare 6« apphed to one person ? [6.] v. 412. Translate—The spear enters the bock of SntiiM^ 
and there breaks. [10.] «. 431. Talia dicta dabat:— W»y not dedit as usual? [10.] r. 437. Demia^ie— 

Why the perfect ? [5.] v. 461 and 465. Jam rebus luce rfitectis, in hastis prsefignnt capita, — Ma^ 

Hon other word* where these prepositions have ttie same force. [10.] ©. 551. lit fera, quse, &c — What 
was the Rotnan method of hunting? [5.] v. 674. Abietibus juvenes—fxp/atn the form of the first foot bf 




„ Prochyta and the neigfaboi — _ ^ y ^ 

phoius? Divide the last word into its syllables. [15.] v. 728. TrafuiaC^— Madman ! not to have seen the 
Rutulian king bursting in ! [10.] v. 728. Mark the quantity of the words regem, regit, dacem, ducit, voce, 
vocat, and the words connected with fides. [20.] v. 784. Tantas strages impone per urbem ediderit?— 
VF%yw the tense ediderit used? [10.] 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF THE THIRD OR SENIOR LATIN CLASS. 

The aggregate value of the Answers to the Forty^seven Questions in this Class, is 1180. 

'TWKNTY-NINB QUMTIONS on the 2di AMD FAST OF THI 33d BOOKS OF LIVT. 

Tnmslate into English— liv. xxii. 80. Tum Titus Manlius Torijuatus ita loeutus fertur : Si tentiim- 
modo postulassent legati pro iis qui in hostium potestate sunt, ut redimerentur, sine ullius insectatione. 



ezercitum agerem, optimum testem ignavise cujusque et virtutis : aut unus hie saltem adesaet P. Sempro- 
nius, quern » isti ducem secuti easent, milites, hodie in castris Romanis, non captivi in hostium potestate 
essent, sed quum fessis pugnando hostibus, tum victoria laetis, et ipsis plerisc^ue regressis in castra sna, 
noctem ad erumpendum liberam habnissent, et septem armatorum hominum millia erumpere etiam inter 
eonfertos hostes potuissenL neque per se ipsi id facere conati sunt, neque alium sequi voluemnt. Nocte 
prope toti P. Sempronius Tuditanus non destitit admonere, adbortarique eos, dum paucitas hostium circa 
castra, dum quies ac silentium esset, dum nox inceptum tegeret, se ducem sequerentur : ante lacem per- 
venire in tutaloca, in sociorum urbes posse. Sicut avorum memoria P. Decius Tribunus militum in 
Samnio, sicut nobis adolescentibus, priori Punico hello, Calpumius Flamma trecentis voluntariis, qanm 
ad tumulum eos capiendum situm inter medios hostes, duceret, dixit : ^ Morianmr imiites, et mtorte nattra 
eripiamus ex obsimone circumventas leaiones. Si hoc P. Sempronius diceret: nee viros ^uidem, nee 
Romanos vos duceret, si nemo tantas vu^tis existeret comes, viam non ad gloriam magis qnam ad 
salutem ferentem dnnonstrat: ducem se in patriam, ad parentes, ad conjnges ac lifaeros fiunt. Ut 
•ervemini, deest vobis animus } quid, si moriendum i^ro patria esset, fiekceretis ) Quinquaginta miUia 
civium sociorumque circa vos eo ipso die caesa jacent : si tot exempla virtutis non movent, nihil mnquam 
movebit Si tanta clades vobis vilem vitam non fecit, nulla faciet Liberi atque incolnmes desiderate 
patriam : imo desiderate, dum patria est, dum cives dus estis. Sero nunc desideratis diminnti ca]Mte, 
abalienati jure civium, servi Carthaginiensium fiutL Pretio redituri estis ed, nnde ignavia ac nequitia 
abistis i Publium Sempronium, civem vestrum non audistis, arma capere, ac se jubentem sequi : Anni> 
balem paullo post audistis, castra prodi, et arma tradi jubentem. Quam ego ignaviam istorum accuso, 
•uum scelus possim accusare i non enim modo sequi recusarunt bene monentem, sed obsistere ac letinere 
conati sunt, ni strictis gladiis viri fortissimi inertes summovisseirt.. [120.] Fabius Pictor and Coelios. 
Determine the time when these historians lived. What is their character as historians ? [30.] Livy calls 
Polybius hand spemendus auctor. What is meant by this ? [10.] xxxiii. 6. Yeniat in mentem, ut trepidos 
quondam majores vestros intra moenla compulsos, nee Samnitem modo hostem, sed etiam Sidicmum 
paventes, receptos in fidem apud Satriculam defenderimus,— Translate this. Is Livy correct as to the &ct I 
Do you recollect anv other instances of such inaccuracy ? [30.J Haveyou observed any similarity of 
language between Livy and any Latin poet } Quote instances. [10.] What seems to have been Livy** 
chi^ otnect in writing his history } [15.] How far does he carry down his history f Give the date. Horn 
long is tnat after the oattle of CannsB f [20.] H^hat people and towns of Italy ^nned Hannibal after this 
battle } [20.] When the Romans recovered Capua, what disposition did they make of the lands ? When 
was this disposition changed 9 Whence the m in Campanus \ [15. j] xxiii. 1. Ubi fines Neapolitanomm 
intravit, Numidas partim in insidiis (et plerseque cavee sunt vise, sinusque occulti) quskcanque arte 
poterat disposuit ; alios, &c. Translate this. Is livy correct in his description of this neighbourhood? 
[20.] Yesci humanis corporibus docendo. Do other writers confirm this ? [10.} What was the number 
tf men in a legion before the second Punic wur ? What change was made before the battle of Cannse? 
{10.] ConsuUbus prorogatum in annum imperinm. What li meant by this ? Bow are these words 
Kcedr— abrogo, erogo, subrogo, prorogo, derogo? [20.] Neither eonsul can leave the army to hold 
the comitia for then: soccessors. -What course must be pursued ? [10.] Were there ever two dictators st 
the same time ? [10.] xxii. £3. Quod malum, prseterquam quod atrox super tot clades, etiam novum 
-earn stnpore ac miraculo torpidos defixisset: et qui aderant, consilium advocandnm de eo censerent: 
negat consilii rem esao Scipio juvenis, fatalis dux hujusce belli:— TVonsAite this. [10.] xxiL 61. Haa- 
nibali nimis leeta res est visa majorque, quam at earn statim capere animo possit — Translate tUs. 
Account for the meaning of statim, and illustrate it bv other expressions. [15.] xxii. 33. Prsecisis 
nanibns ; 61. suodsis poplitibus. What is themeaning of these ^ticiples? Give examples. [Id.] xxiiL 4. 
Obnoxium vitae beneficio senatum multo sibi magisquam plebi fecissetr — Translate this. Account for 
ttke meaning of obnoxium. Which party in the towns of ItaJy did the Romans at this tfane rapport? [15.] 
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FfttM CwiierlptL Wm it eommm in old Latin to omit the oopolaP GMw ht$kMem, [lOJ BxpUin 
and iUnstrftte the fona of the following word a indij f eua m, rethiHt, kodUt hwcf cvtcutModi, redmam. 
Whence the t in the French expression aime-t-4l 9 does he love f Analyse the three parts of U'ter^quem 
BXid assign hy comparisonwitk other words the share that each syllahle has in producing the meaning. [20.} 
How wen the Carthaginian and Roman armies oMted at the hattle of Cannte with remeet to the river $ 
What is the modem name of the river f [35.] ivame the towns in order along the road from Teannm to 
Nola ; where does this road eross the Yultumns ? Describe the position of the town of Prseneste. [40.3 
Translate into Latin—xx^. 9d. Eveir one has hb own feelings. I am aware that my life and person 
sure at htake : but with me the risk of character is of more moment : for the world will not beliere that 
yon gmdged the ransom. [^0 xxUi. 6. Should we order you to furnish foot^oldiers as if we possessed 
cavidry i Should we say that money is wanting, as if that alone were wanting } [300 It is not with a 
Samnite or an Etruscan that you hare to deaL [15.] xxi. 6. Immediately tiie common people torn their 
thoughts to rerolting. [16.3 I was afraid to pot it down as certain. [10.3 

EIGHTEEN QUESTIONS ON CICERO'S LETTERS FROM 685 OF ROME 

TO 695. 

Translate die following into EnglUh, — Cicero Attioo, S. 14. Vereor, ne putildom sit 
tcribere ad te, quam sim occupatus ; sed tamen distinebar, ut huic vix tantokb epistolfs 
tempus habuerim, atque id ereptum e summis occupalionibiu. Prima concio (a) Pompeii 
qualis fiiisset, scripsi ad te antea, non jucunda miseris, inanis improbis, beatis non grata, 
bonis non gravis. Itaque frigebat Turn Pisonis (b) consulis impulsu levissimus tribunus 
plebis (c) Fufius in condonem (d) produxit Pompeium. Res agebatur in ciroo Flaminio : (e) 
et erat in eo ipso loco iUo die nundinarum xairfyvpis, Qusesivit ez eo, placeretne ei, Ju- 
dices a praetore legi, quo consilio idem prsetor uteretur. Id autem erat de Clodlana religione 
ab senatu constitutum. Turn Pompeius ftaX* ipurroKparuc&s locutus est ; senatusque auc- 
toritatem sibi omnibus in rebus maximam videri, semperque visam esse, respondit, et 
id multis verbis. Postea Messala consul in senatu de Pompeio qusssivit, (/) quid de 
religione et de promulgata rogatione sentiret. Locutus ita est in senatu, ut omnia iUius 
ordinis consulta ytvuccis laudaret: miliique, ut assedit, dixit, se putare, satis ab se 
etiam de istius rebus esse responsum. Crassus postea quam vidit ilium excepisse 
laudem ex eo, quod hi spspicarentur homines ei consulatum meum placere, surrexit, 
ornatissimeque de meo consulatu locutus est: ut ita diceret, se, quod esset senator, 
quod civis, quod liber, quod viveret, mihi acceptum referre ; quoties conjugem ; quoties 
dommn, quoties patriam videret, toties se beneficium meum videre. Quid multa? 
totum hunc locum, quem ego vane meis orationibus, quarum tu Aristarchus es, soleo 
pingere, de flamma, de ferro, (nosti illas \fiK6eovs) valde graviter pertexuit Proximo 
Pompeium sedebam. Intellexi hominem moveri ; utrum Crassum inire earn gratiam, 
quam ipse pnstermisisset ; an esse tantas res nostras, quss tarn libenti sen&ta lauda- 
rentur, ab eo prsesertim, qui mihi laudem illam eo minus deberet, quod meis omnibus 
litteris in Pompeiana laude (g) perstrictus esset. Hie dies me valde Crasso adjunxit : et 
tamen, ab illo aperte, tecte quidquid est datum, libenter accepi. Ego autem ipse, dii 
boni I quo modo iper€ffir€p€V(rd^riy novo auditori Pompeio ? Si umquam mihi irtpioioif 1^ 
KOfiTToif fl ivBvfA'fifJLara, ^ KoracrKtvai, suppeditaverunt, illo tempore. Quid multa ? damores, 
Etenim lisec erat iir60€<nSf de gravitate ordinis, de equestri concordia, (A) de consensione 
italise, de immortuis reliquiis coigurationis, de utilitate (vilitate) de otio. Nosti jam in 
hac materia sonitus nostros : tanti fuerunt, ut ego eo brevior sim, quod eos usque istim (t) 
^xauditos putem. Romanee autem se res sic habent Senatus hp€ios irdyos, Nilill con- 
stantius, nihil severius, nihil fortius. Nam cum dies venisset rogationi ex senatus consulto 
ferendse, concursabant barbatuli juvenes, totus ille grex Catilinae, duce filiola Curionis ; (k) 
et populum, ut antiquaret, rogabant. Piso autum consul, later rogationis, idem erat 
dissuasor. Operse Clodianse pontes (I) occuparant. Tabellse ministrabantur, ita ut nulla 
daretur UTi rogas. Hie tibi Rostra Cato advolat, convidum Pisoni consuli mirificum 
fadt ; si id est convidum, vox plena gravitatis, plena auctoritatis, plena denique salutis. 
Accedit eodem etiam noster Hortensius, roulti prseterea boni Insignis vero opera Favonii 
fuit. .Hoc concursu optimatum comitia dirimuntur: Senatus vocatur. Cum decemeretur 
irequenti, senatu,, contra pugnante Pisone, ad pedes omnium singillatim acddente Clodio, 
ut consules populum cohortarentur ad rogationem accipiendam ; homines ad xv Curioni 
nullum senatus consultum facienti assenserunt : ex altera parte facile cccc fuerunt. Acta 
res est. Fufius tribunus turn concessit. Clodius condones miseras habebat, in quibuf 
Luculiumt Hortensium, C* Pisonem, Messalem consulem contumeliose laedebat ; me tan*« 
turn CQmperisse (m) omnia crimUiabatur. Senatus et de provinciis prsetorum, et de lega- 
tionibus, (n) et de ceteris rebus decemebat, ut ante, quam rogatio lata esset, ne quid 
ageretur. [250.] a. Prima condo, the first efier what ? h, Pisonis had he gwen any (^ence 
to Cicero f c. Tribunus plebis, when did the Tribunes come into office f d, Concio, die 

2b2 
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precUe meaning f e. Circo Flaminlo, what temple was aborning this? f. De Pompdo 
quaesi^t, was the senate assembled within the city f g. Pompeiana laude, on what parti- 
cular occeuion had Cicero eulogized Pompey ? h, Equestri Concordia, how was this after- 
wards interrupted? t. Istim, the esiict meaning F Ac. Filiola Curionis, how does Cicero 
speak of him on other occasions ? Give his subsequent history brit^y, L Pontes, what 
were these, and what their use ? m. Comperisse, explain the allusion ? n, Legationibus, 
what was the usual month for this ? o. Quid quseris, how does Cicero generaJUy use this ex- 
pression ? p, Teucris, explain the allusion briefy, q, Petiturire, what account does Sue- 
tonius give of this canvass? Illustrate the form of the word.* [100.] Caes. B. C. i. 14. Di- 
lectum colonorum qui lege Julia Capuam deduct! erant habere instituunt, when, by whom^ 
and under what circumstances was this colony established? [10.] ffow did the laws carried 
by Clodius, affect the power of the senate f Libera legHtio, what is meant by this ? [5.] 
Vicesima, what was this tax ? [5.] Megabocchus et haec sanguinaria juventus inimidssima 
est (Att ii. 7.) This is usually translated — M. (i. e. Pompey) and these sanguinary youths 
are determined enemies to one another. Is this translation correct ? Is tihere any reason 
for supposing that Megabocchus refers to Pompey ? Is Appian's authority any confirmation 
of Plutarch's ? [15.] What is Dion's account of the conspiracy of Yettius ? [10.] Prater, 
does this word correspond to brother ? Give examples. [10.] In cases of adoption how was 
the name changed? Give examples, [10.] What estates had Cicero before his exile? 
Whence could he haive derived his wealth ? Whence Atticus his ? [20.] Asconius, the Com- 
mentator on Cicero's orations, when did he live? 7F%a/ ott^^ort^y is there for Uits ? [10.] 
Via Egnatia, mhat was the course of this road ? What, its importance ? By what author 
is it first mentioned 1 [20.] What was t?ie extent of Macedonia and Achaia as Roman pro- 
vinces ? Account for this extension of the names. Wha;t author gives a precise account of 
the divisions of the first of these provinces, and on what occasion ? Mention in order, the 
four governors of Macedonia, beginning from the year A. U. C. 690. [50.] What wis 
the latitude of "E^hesua, ApoUonia, Athenae, Thessalonica ? [15.] What Roman prooinca 
are included in Asia Minor ? [10.] What was the usual passage from Italy to Greece, and 
fJie length of it? [5.] Cicero was banished to a distance of four hundred miles-rr-if this be 
measured |rom Rome, does it include Malta; if from Italy, does it include Athens? [10.] 

QUESTIONS FOR THE FIRST OR JUNIOR GREEK CLASS. 

7%« aggregate values of the Answers to the Questions in the several Grede elasses were not promulgstti et 
the time of examinationy and our excellent Prqfessor cannot ot this distance ^ (imc state tkem iiitt 
precision. The total number of Questions put to this class was 30. 

BIGHTSEN QUXSTI0M8 QN THS FIBST FOUR BOOKS OF TBB ANABASIS OF XXNOPHOlf. 

Aopciov Koi UapvadriJios yiyovrai vcSdes 96o' irpeafiirepos fi^p Apra^^p^ris, V€^cpos ^ 
K^pos.*** ETetH^ 8^ ireXeirrio'e AapcTos, Koi Kariarj} eis t^^f fioffiXciav ApTa^hp^ns,^ Dis- 
tinguish the Aapeios, K^pos, and Apra^4p^ris here mentioned, from other Persians, kings, 
of the same name. Assign the (era of the death of Ac^juos, with reference to the Felo- 
ponnesian war. K6poi rirp&cKti fiaaiKda Bik rov B^poKos, as <frrial Kryialas 6 larpbs, xot 
IwrBai itvrhs ro rpavfii <fnia'i,***-—6ir6a'oi fihy rSov ifupX jScuriX^a haciBavov, Knjo'tas XcV'* 
(trap* iK^ivtp yhp ^v.) Who is this Hirtiaias, and how are we acquainted with the chief cir- 
cumstances of his life ? Mention the countries through which the army of Kipos marched 
from ^dpSeis to the field of battle, giving a short description of their most striking physical 
peculiarities. Assign the following geographical positions on the route : "Xdpd^ts, the McJcd^ 
pos, Tapoot, the Tr?\ai r^s KikIkms koI rijs 'Xipias, ea\^dKos, Give a general descrtptiM 
o{ the march of the retreating *EAAijf6J from the field of battle to Tpowcfow, wi^ a brief 
enumeration of the various kinds of di'fficulties on the march. Assign the positions of the fol- 
lowing places or districts on this march ; Ba/3vX»F with reference to the battle-ground ; the 
enormous deserted cities, Aapuroa and Me(nri\a ; and the pyramid of stone ; the country of the 
Kap^ovxoh Apfievia, Tpatretovs, What language was spoken in Ap/teyta when the •EAXiyi'e 
passed through it? When the army arrives in the country of the MuKpuves, a. new 
language is heard — EvBa 8^ vpoadpx^ou ry Hcfo^wvti t«f veXreurT&v ris ia^p, ABipnifft 
<pda-Kay MovKrvKevat* \4ywv Ihi yiyvt&o'Ku t^f ifmy^v rSu iiyBp^xtv. From these facts, 
give the probable history of this Tr^Xrcun^s. What language was spoken at Tpoiw^ovs ? what 
was the origin of the people of Tpairefoi/s ? and the origin of thepktce from which the Tfw 
weJbi/FTtot derived their origin ? - ShMo how the words ^ihapu, riBrifu, torrifu, triforhwh 
€Klii6pdaK<e, pipofoa, may be formed from the respective essential part of each word. Are 

* These last three questions relate to the concluding portion of the Epistles not given in the exerdie. 
t The short Greek Extracts were required to be translated. 
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ytfpilMrKWt ylyvofiaif or yw6<TKt9, yivofuut more conformable to analogy ? From the essential 
parts of imros, oyoSf $ovs, /n^Xov, a^l, 6pPtSf form the respective words with the suffix 
-€ios. Similarly, from ^Ix^^** \{nn\y iuc^, v4icvs, BaXKhs, ^^f bpOhSf <p6$0Sf trSvoSt from 
the words, with the suffixes, *i}po5, -epos, or -pos, np6^€vos Boiarihs ; Ecvo^wv Adrivcuos ; 
So^aii^CTos ^Tvfupdkihs ; 'ZwKparris 'Axcuhs ; KXeapxos Aouce^aifJLOvios ; EirurO^yris Afubt- 
v6?<jr^s ; 'AtiTXiwjs 'AKOppop ; Tlcuruov Mtyap^vs ; Hvrfp *Po8tos ; K\€ca/top Opxofifyios. 
Write down the names of the places or districts corresponding respectively to the Ethnic 
names, Boi»rios, Adrivatos, &c. ; and assign their geographical positions . by reference to 
some other well known positions. Translate the following sentences : — I. Oi avdpes carer' 
lxriQr\<rw rovs vo^as Kat ras x^tpo^* Havrts ol arpaxitorai ^ie<p6apria'ay rovs o^daXfjiovs. 
la €iriT9}8€ia €v rois ox^pois ot Xa\v$€S avoKCKOfiiofievoi riaav, II. Afuportpoi ^^xoyro 
Kara rtav verpay <p€pofJL€yoi. ESei avrovs Kara rov vpavovs eXeurayras, ev rp OaXarry 
avaarpf^ayras leaXiy riKciy, Ol woXffiioi riKay eavrovs Kara rrjs x^ovos. III. Avroy ffarpa- 
iniy €ironia'€, kcu orparriyoy 86 avroy aireSec^e frayruv, Ayafiaiyei 6 Kvpos \afiay Tur- 
ca^pyriy, koi ray EAAT/yc^y Se ex<^'' brirXiras. IV. AiniKQoy (nco ra Hey^pa aydponroi, ovk 
aBpooi, oAAa KoO'lva, iKourros. ^vXarrofitvos &$ f^vyaro, Tipowrp^x'^ ^^^ '''^^ ScvSpov, 
^' w Tfy avroSf Bvo ri rpta ^fiara, V. Ae7« &ri o^ei avrovs v€vr€ THJupoty eis x^P^^ 
60€v o^lfovrai da^sxirray. In the words raKrhs, raxBf^s^ rdyfxay rd^is ; ypairrhs, ypdfifia, 
ypaff^y, ypcup^ ; re/xvca, rofMS, rofievs, rfirjrosi rfiri^riv ; KaXeto, KKriros, KXrioiSt kXij- 
ruip ; ir^oucros, aijMxOtiSf aipayTj, <r(f>ayevSf inpaycioy ; mark the essential part, showing 
how it is modified in some cases by the letter that follows it ; sJiow also how the suffix 
»Kw/t/Se« the signification. • Assign the respective significations o£ eyravda, eyrcvOev; avroOi, 
cunoBev, . avroae ; eySa, €ydey, *Cipa Be fiovKcvfcBat &ko)S ws KaXXiara aryoovtovfieBou Ex- 
plain the difference between fiovKevu and fiovXcvofiau Give examples of future tenses 
similar to ayttyiovfi'^Ba, in the words ayHpavoBi^ofiaif x'^P'^^M^'* rropi^ofjLcu, o'lrfofiau 
Turn into Greek — "When the rest of the soldiers were assembled, Cheirosophus of Lace- 
daemon arose, and spoke thus : — * Soldiers, hard indeed are our present circiimstances, 
since we are deprived of such strategi, and lochagi, and soldiers ; and besides this too, 
Ariseus, and his troops also, who were formerly our friends, have deserted us. But yet it 
is our duty to be brave men, and not to submit ; but, if we can, to save ourselves by con- 
quering the enemy. For in conquering is our only hope of safety, and without a battle we 
shall never be able to depart from the country of the king.'" 

The exercise paper for this class contained passages for translation, to which the fol- 
lowing are the references ; Hei'o^»y ; Ayafioffis Kvpov, lib. III. cap. 3, from *' 'AKo^cas 8^ 6 
Ueyo<f>wyf" &c. to the end of the chapter; and ibid, from the beginning of lib. IV. cap. 5, 
down to ** rh fidBos rrjs x^^vos" 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF THE SECOND GREEK CLASS. 

The total number of Questions in this Class, is 39. 

THE FIRST FAPEB WAS THE SAME AS GIVEN TO THE JUNIOR CLASS. 



EIGHTEEN QUESTIONS ON THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS OF iBSCHTLUS. 

Kcircu B^ rj fwBoiroda iy irapeK^iffei irapa ^o<poK\€t iy K6\xois, irap^ 8^ EvpnrtB'p $\ws 
ob KctTou.* Explain this extract from the first vvoBetris, What is meant by a rerptCKoyia ? 
What were the dramas that formed the remainder of the rerpaXoyiOf in which the IIpo- 
liyfievs Beafiorrrfs is included ? Efivas rls avr^y &Wos &<f>€\ey \dxf'iy' Explain the usage 
of &<p€\€y ; give reasons for conHdering the y in wpeXev a part of the word, or a metrical 
addition. 

*OpaTe Bcfffidjrriy fic BhoTorfioy Behy, 

Thy Aihs ix'^P^^t "^^^ irao'i Beols 

At' iiirexBelas i\B6yB*, &ir6a'oi 
. T^y Aihs av\^y elcroixvevoiv, 

At^ r^y \iay <f>t\6rrjra fiporcoy. 

Explain the metrical laws of the four last lines— is the final y in eio'oixi'twfty essentiai to 
the metre ? In one edition it is alteeed by the editor into iurotxyowrw ; this requires a 
remark. Does the form -ev- instead of -ov- occur again in the TlpofiriBws ? 

'* E^xb^phy, icrrts irrifidrtay ^u ir6Ba 

'* Ex^h frapaiyeiy yovBerety ri rohs kok&s 

** npdarooyras. 'Eycl? Bh ravB* airayr* ijirtardfiriv. 

* The Greek Extracts were required to b^ translated. 
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Mark the f$$t in these three lines ; tUOe the general laws of the Tragic Trimeter ; 
eMKption to the commonly received canons is contained in the third line) and in the two 
following- lines t 

Tv^ya Bovpotf, wwrty hs hfrdffrri 0ffo«S| — 

• •••••• 

'ATpo€r96Kifros 8' aiirhp ai^ytHios fUpds.^^ • 

Is there any reason for writing aipvi9tos before avroy, according to Person's suggestion f 
'O 8' ^(TTc TluSif, Ktfwl AoflUiyriy WKyohs e€onrp6irovs laWty, — Assign the probable geo- 
graphical positions of these two places ; show, by referring to 'HpoSoros, Book I., the 
meaning of the term AcX^oc — 

Ka2 firjv ipy<ip iC hvK Ihi /liB^ 
X$ify ofO'dktvTai' fipvxta 8' iix^ 
napa^vKOTcu fipoyr^s, cXurcs 
A' iKfid/iirowri ortpoinis ^dirvpoif 
^rpofjifioi 9h k6vlv ^l>Ji<raov(n' 
^KkpTt^ 8' kyifjMy vy§6fjuira vdyrtay, 
Els &?i\.ri\a ffrdoty iurriitvovv, 
'Airolieucy^lA€ya' 

What are the phenomena described in these lines ? What is the qnaniiijf of the final 
syllable in K6yiy ? Are there other examples of this ? Explain the following emmbinatioiis 
of words:— odic, o^i; roiiros, TohyofM; rikyoBa, ri^jM ; raJTo; lercpof, 0«rcpor; idefm, 
Kd^c ; k6v, Kalrros { x^^*^''* x^^^* Explain the word wapOtyiry, -oayos ; and the «tait- 
larly formed words wSpcIfy, Imrd^y, yvyaueSry, &/iircA.My ; explain the probable formation and 
meaning of KetfjUby, -&yos» Mark the ^[uanOty of the doubtful syllables in the following 
words, showing what general analogies they belong to : (bc«y, unwilling ; envydyo^p ; fi^etniftr 
fipwhs ; li6<nrorfMS ; ArMKyos ; &wtura ; iiftvfiplo'a ; hwBUnos ; irtipdffo/juu ; ffv/Mpopkj gen. 
-as ; y^/fvBi&yvfios ; 0dr€pos : ri^ji^ ; n«yaiK6yofuu ; Vtos, divine ; Aihs, Give the probable 
etymology and signifiaUion of ardpofiyoSf aXar6ss, Xtsspyhs^ *aft4yaprof' — and of vnpfhs, 
XdfipoSf 9€UTa\ths, AprofioSf o^fiyhs, (renrbs. In what eases b wp\y generally tued with 
the subjunctive — and the infinitive 1 Aiopra/i^a'ci (rtStfuuros pJiya fidtcoSf — Ex^cun how the 
final syllable in /i^a is long. Zehs rois roioiroTs oix^ fiaXBoKij^erau Esplam how the 
first syllable in roioirois is short. Ti Sirra fiiw^ts fiii oh yeywyUnc€iy rh leay : J3xp/a«n &e 
metruxU division of this line. Tl irapd€y«{n^ 8ap^, i^oy aoi ydfAOv Tv%c> pueyUrrov ; Ex- 
plain the usage of i^oy by reference to other words similarly used. 

Tpaxcta irdvrov ^aXfivSfienria yydBos 
'£X0p<{{cvo5 ycU}r27(ri, fiifrpv^ ye&y 

Represent in English characters your pronunciation of ^ifrpvia, separaHng the syllables 
thus, nau-te-si. Correct the errors in these lines, and give the reasons for the alterations. 

%v 8' IvaxcMV airepfia, rovs \oyovs tpovs 
Bvfi/^ fia\*f &s ay r€p/MT* §KfiaBou dSoiA— 
MijTOi fie Kpv^oy rovO* birep pjeKKn iraBfty — 
71 fiiiy er* tiiov, Kparepais KOivep 
€y yvioirtliais oMcfo/ieyov, 
4^€i xp^t<*>' fjuucapay vpvToyis 
Zfi^ai TO yeoy fiov\€vfi\ d^' brov 
iriertTpoVf ripMV r* <Biro(rvAarai. 

The exercise paper given out to this class contained passages, to which the following 
are the references : Ecf'o^wK; Ayafiatris Kvpov, lib. iv. cap. 2; from '''Ex 8^ ro^ov 
^ivvTO tb 'EAAiji'tKOV," &C. to the end of the chapter. — hiaKvKos\ Upoiii^evs bec/iunis, 
V. 845 to 175, and v. 1035 to 1052. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF THE THIRD OR SENIOR 

GREEK CLASS. 

The total ntmiber qf Questions in this Class is 46. 

THE FIRST PAPER CONTAINED THE SAME QUESTIONS ON THE PR0M0THEU8 TINCTU8 AS 

WERE GIVEN OUT TO THE SECOND CLASS. 

TWENTY-FOUR QUESTIONS ON THE FIRST BOOK OF 'Hpo8^01, AND ON PARTS OF 

BOOKS II. AND III. 

'HpoSffrov *KSMtapyn(rorio5 Itrropiifs aerSbe^is f^Se* iis fi'frre rii yeydpitya i^ b»Qp^mv ry 
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XP^'V H^^^ 7eyirrai, /x^c ^f>7a pxy^a re leai- B»vfuurrh, rit /t^ 'EAXtj^i, rk ^ fiap^ 
fidpouriv cCiraSexO^vra) &K\ca ydyifrcu' rd r€ &XXa, koI 81 V ^iv^ hroKifoiffav &AX4<* 
A.oi(n.f Explain from these words if^e pfon and . design of this work of 'Hpo^SroSf illus- 
tr€Uing your explanation by references to particular parts. WTutt river was the boundary 
between the empire of Kpoiaos, and the M^Soi ? describe its course according to 'HpoH^ros. 
Book i. chaps. 29, 30. "XoKuv after legislating for the AOrivauit — is AXywrrov hrlKtro Topk 
AfuurtVf Koi, 8^ is %dpBis rapii Kpouror, Book ii. 177. 'Hpo8<^o5 commends one of the 
political regulations of A/iCurts, and adds : '^Xmp 8^ S 'ABrjyaTos Ao/Scbv i^ Alyintrov rovrofw 
rov v6fiou, *A0ripaloi(n ^iero, — this requires some remark. Book i. 130. MrfSoi 8^ &ir4K\nl/av 
Hipffiftn Bik T^v To{>rov (^Atrrvdyeos) iriKp^niTct, Apj^avrts r^s Avta *AXvos irora/uov 'Ao'ii^f 
iv* Irca rpvl\K0ina koI iKverhv 8v^y 8^oKra, Tdipci ^ ^iroi^ ol %k^m VPX"*^' '^ffTjep^ fUvroi 
XP^'^V f'€T€fi4\7i(ri T€ (r<f>i ravra rroi'fia'aa'i, icol kififfTtitraaf kirh Attpelou. I. Does the du- 
ration of this Empire in chap. 130, agree with the lengths assigned to the respective reigns 
of the kings in the preceding chapters ? II. WJiat difference is there between the duration 
of this Empire, in 'Hpo8^osand in Knitriaf ? See Aio8wp. Bookii. III. What is the 
geographical meaning of ^ ayw *A\vos irorafiov Ao'iri ? IV. Explain the aUjision to the 
^KiAau v. Deduce, from this mention of the revolt of the M^Soi, the late period at which 
*Hpob6iros must have been adding to, and correcting his books. Whai were the functions 
of the caste of the tliaeyoi ? With whom does *KpoB6ros compare or contrast them ? Give 
the historical account of the ori^n of the twelve Ionian States of A<rin ; what was the nature 
of their union? what other examples of a similar political union occur in 'HpoS^ost Th 
8^ Tlayu&vi6v iori r^s MvKdXris x^P^^ ^P^s, irphs fkpitrov rerpafifievos Kotvrj i^apatipiifiivos 
into *\^v<av TlotreiBicffVi *E\tKcoyl(p' Explain the nature of the property which each of the 
twelve States had in this piece of ground. State briefly the adventures of the ^wKoiecSf who 
fled from their city during the Persian invasion. What is the name of that part of the 
Italian Peninsula in which ^Upo^Sros places 'TcXtj ? What other names is this town known 
by ? The position of "BafivKtcv may be identified by the following data from *Hpo8($Tos — 
{ir6Ms) K€€Tai iv ir^U^ fieydx^f fi4yados iovca fA4ronrov ^KOffrop, tucoiTi koI kKurhv era- 
Hw, io6<rfi5 rerpaycovov. ♦ * * ^ari 8^ Bio <pdp<r€a ttjs itSMos' rh yitp /jlcoov hrrris 
vorafihs Hieipyeif r(p tvvofjA ion Evtppiirris' — the wall was built of bricks ; on one side of 
the river was the great Temple of Zcvs BvjXos, consisting of eight towers, one above ano- 
ther, with a winding ascent round them,— compared with the accounts of recent travellers. 
'O 8e (S Trora/Ahs Tiypis) vapii Qttip v6\ip p4wp, is t^p 'EpvdpiiP ddXaffoav iK^iBot' Ex- 
plain fitlly the usage, in *Hf>o8(fTos, of the term Epvdpri Oakao'aa. What disagreement is 
there between *lipoBSros, Book i. 193, and KrritTtas, in Aio8a;p. Book ii. chap. 3, on the 
position of the city Ntvos ? What are the notions of *HpoB^os on the Kcunrtf) OaKoffoa ; 
and those of Srpaficap ? Show that *tlpoB6ros believed Atfivri to be an island, excepting 
the isthmus between ri fiopriXi} daXaooa and d Apafitos koKttos. What parts of AiyvTrros 
did *HpoB6ros see ? What was the length of the iEg^ptian year? Supposing the Egyptian 
and the Julian year to commence on January 1, in how many years would the 1st of Ja- 
nuary again coincide in the Egyptian and Julian Calendar? Give from 'HpoBSros a 
general description of the form and physical character of Atywros, from the sea as far as 
E\€<l>ctprw7i : illustrating it by any remarks. Explain — ip idi ir6K€i 6 ypafifAOfrurrifS top 
ipup xpVl^drup rijs A&tipcmis — ^by reference to other parts of *Hpo8<fros. ITie position of 
VLepoTi ? the modem site that probably corresponds to it ? Are there any reasons, founded on 
religious and monumental evidence, for supposing a relationship between the Aidones and 
Aiyvirrioi ? Distinguish between the AidioTres of Atfivri and Aatri — ^by geographical position, 
by physical characteristics. State briefly the earliest notices of the Niger, and its course : 
the opinion of ^HpoBSros about this river. What are the reasons which 'Hpod^ros gives for 
supposing the Ko\xoi to be of ^Egyptian stock ? t?ie position of the KoXxot ? £l<rl 8^ k^u 
ircpl 'lofvirfp 8^0 TtJrroi ip ir^prfOi iyK^KoKa^fxipoi to^nov rov hydphs ('Xeatoo'Tptos,) tt? T€ 
iK r^s 'EtpealTis is '^wKOiap KaT4pxoprai, Ka\ T77 ix ^apBiwp is ^fiipPTiP, 'lEKarepaOep dh 
opijp iyy4y\v7rrou, p.4yaJdos vifiirrtis aind<m^s, — tfie position uf ^uKaia, with reference to 
the ^Epfxos ? What is the difference between rpia ^fura\apra, and rpirop ^nuraXcanop t 
From what writers, before the Alexandrine period, is our knowledge of India derived? 
State the sources of the information of each, and to what parts their information is specially 
applicable. The country from which the Koa'airepos and the 7j\€KTpop were procured, ac- 
cording to *}ipoB6ros ? From whom did the *EK\Tipes receive the article Kippafjuefxop, and 
tlie name ? With what distant country does this product indicate a commercial connection ? 
Turn into Herodotean Greek — " When the IxBvotpayoi came to these people, they offered 

f The Greek extracts were required to be translated. 
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the presents to the king, and said : Kafifiv<niSf the king of the 'TUp<ratj wishing to be a 
friend and ally of yours, has sent us with orders to come to a conference with you, and be 
offers you as presents these things, in the use of v^hich he also takes very great pleKore. 
But the iEthiopian, knowing that they had come as spies, says to them : Neither lias the 
king of the Tl€p<rai sent you with presents, setting a high value on my friendship, nor do 
you tell the truth, for you have come as spies into my country. And he is not an* honest 
man : for, if he were, he would never have desired, any country besides his own, nor 
would he reduce to servitude people from whom he has suffered no wrong.*' 

In addition to these questions an exercise paper was given out, containing passages, to 
which the following are the references : — AuxvKos ; TlpofiriB^tft 8c(r/ukrn}«, v. 475 to 505. 
*Hpod^os; KAci», cxLii. from ** ro{nnv 8^ tov" &c. to the ^nd of cxLiii. Ibid. "Evr^pmii, 
XI. from ** Earii Hh rrjs 'Aptufiirit x^P^^*^* ^^ ** Ktti ofhtM ipyarucov." and 2o^oicA^«; 
Oalirovt iwi KoXuuQf v. 262 to 295. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF THE ENOUSH CLASB. 

TAc aggregate value of the Aruwen to the Sixty Que$tiotu in tkit Class, is 1090. 
(timb allowsd Foa answisino, foub Bocas.) 



I. BISTORT OP TBB BNGLISB LANOVAOB. 

What are the three different families of languages tbat pervade Northern Europe, axtdfrom irWcft rf 
them is the Anglo-Saxon, t. e. the English, derived f [10.} How do-yoic aeeomnt for Ae mvernty of Ian* 
gnage which still exists in England and Wales ; and which existed in England nnd Cornwall bdbre the 
extinction of the Cornish dialect ? [10,] Illustrate hy affinities^ taken from the Lord's Prayer in eadi, tkt 
connexion between the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English Langaages. [5.] Give a short sketch of die 
Historv of Anglo-Saxon literature from the Hymn ot Ctedmon to the Saxon Chronicle inclusive. [U.] 
What u meant by the ^' Intermediate Diction?" State the cause and the probable date of its introdaetioii: 
and mention the earliest writer by whom it was employed; the time at which he lived, and the sui^teihis 
work. [30.3 What are the two main circumstances which attended the change of Saxon into English f [10] 
Of the ten parts of speech, into which English words are divided ; which are enfirvljr, and whieh per- 
etiallvy of Saxon origin i [5.] Mention theur jvriters, who contribated most eflfectoally to tihe fonnatiaa 
and improAement of the English language in the fifteenth centary, and give some account of their re- 
spective works. [35.] In what reign^ and 6{r wAaf person*,, was the study of the English laneuage reduced 
to a system ? [5.] How do you account for the irregularities in the Orthography of the Engfudi lauguage ? 
Furmsh a brirfview of the principal schemes which have been proposed for its reformation. [Idi3 

n. OaAMHAB OV THX SNGLISB LANGCA6K. 

Compare the English and Saxon Alphabets. State what letters each possesses that are not found in the 
other ; explain the probable invention and construction of the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet, and point out the 
deficiencies and redundancies of the English Alphabet in its present form. [SO.} Which are {he verfeet 
diphthongs, and why are they so ^ermedTy [3,] Why is D a perfect letter } [5.] Define a word, nrrt, as 
a part of oral, and then of written language. [10.] Are means and news sin^lar orplurtU, or both t Csm 
you determine, by any fixed rule, when they require to be followed by a smgular, and when by a plond 
verb } Whence does %t arise, that alms and riches, having a plural termination, are sometimes Qsied, espe- 
cially the former, as singtilar nouns ^ [20.] Some grammarians have supposed that the- inflection of the 
possessive case (the King''s crown) is an abbreviation of his. How would you prove that thk is not the 
fact ? [10.] How do you account for the origin of the English Abticlis t Show that, from the emplojF- 
ment of this part of speech, the English Language excels the Greek in simplicity of order, and the Rcmaa 
inperspicuity of expression. [30.] What Adjectives, from their nature, do not admi* of comp a rison f [&] 
What distinguishes the Vxaa from every other part of Speech ? [5.] Explain the prineipU on which 90a 
would determine tiie number of Moods in a language, and apply it to the English, [10. J Give the deri- 
vations of the English Auxiliaby Ybbbs, and mention whether any, and whuk of them are used by old 
writers as independent Verbs. [30.] When do English Pakticiplxs fterome essentially substantives, and 
when adjectives } [lO.j State the process by which you form in English what are oommonly called Moods 
and Tbnsbs, and point out, in a translation of the following passages, the advantage which the Engli^ 
Verb possesses over the Latin in regard to precision : — " Etunc tegit omnis Lucus, et obscuro claudust 
Gonvulibus umbrae. Uno avulso, non deficit alter Aureus. Quid ? hoc dasne, ant manere animos poet 
mortem, aut morte Ipsa interire } Do vero. Leni erqtitabant bractea vento. Ille Jovis monitis nnmoli 
tenebat lumina, et obnixus curam sub corde premetet. [40. J Indicate the different seiues of the Bn^uh 
ftiture in the translation of the following. 

Morem ritusque sacrarum 
A4jieiam, /actamque omnes uno ore Latinos. 
Hinc genus, Ausonio mixtnm quod sanguine surget. 
Supra homines, supra ire Deos pietate videbis, 
Nee gens ulla tuos aeque eelebrabit honores.— Virgil. [S5.1 

Is there any subjdnctivb mood in English } If not, state your reasons for tbat conclusion, and OV^ 
why a conditional form may be assigned exclusively to the verb, ** To be.** [30.] In the speech of Troilos,- 

Though no man lesser /ears the Greeks, than I — 

why did not Shakspeare write fear 9 [10.] How do you account for the existence of so many ibbkodl^' 
verbs in Engfish, aadfrom what language are they formed i [15.] Derive and conjugate the ixregular re^ 
to break, and state whether there is any grammatical error in the following, — 

I have broke with her fietther, and his good will obtained. — SUuikespetwe. 
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Wtat ia meant in grammar by the term attbibutitb, and why are adTcrbtf caUed AHrilratiTes of flie 
second order ? [15. J What is the origin of the adverbial termination, hf, as bravely f TIO.] The adjective - 
and the adverb are frequently interchanged by old writers. Qive some examples of this from Shakspeare, 
or from the trandation of the Bible. [15.] Give the etymologies of well, very, and rather, and cite an ex- 
ample from Shakespeare, in which the last is used io me superlative degree. [20.] Give the AnglO'Suxon 
etymologies of the prepositions, above, among, beneath, beyond, before, without, to and from.fL6.2 The 
whole body of English words, with very few exceptions, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, the French, the 
Latin, and the Greek. State ifour opinion as to the relative proportion of these derivatives, which the 
language in its present state exhibits, and mark the words in the following passage which are not of Saxoo 
origin, indicating the sources whence they are derived. 

And well may Doubt, the Mother of Dismay, 
Pause at her martyf s tomb, and read the lay. 
Down by the vnlds of yon deserted vale, 

It darkly hints a melancholv tale. . . . , 

There, as the homeless madman sits alone. 
In hollow winds he hears a spirit moan ; 
And there, they say, a wizard orgie crowds, 
I. When the Moon lights her watch-tower in the clouds. — Campbell. [40.] 

Point out the precise signification of the reputed synonymes, eHstinction, diversity, difference, diser i m i 
nation, and prove them by the respective etymolc^es. [30.] By means of the derivation of English words- 
from four different sources, we have occasionally terms, which, though nearly synonymous, admit a dis 
tinction of meaniuK, according to the genius of the original language. Illustrate and exemplify this in the 
verba repeal, recaif, revoke, caU back. [30.] 

in. PRINCIPLBS AND PBACTICB OF BNOLISB COHPOIITION. 

Wherdn does style d^er from language, and what qualities are. essential to the formation of a good 
style ? [90.] Define barbarism and solecism, and cite instances in which writers of established reputation 
have incurred the reproach of either, or both. [20.] Whence does it arise, that purity and perspicuity are 
not always connected i [1&] Define the terms concise and <Uflfuse, as relating to style, and point out 
Roman or English writers who are examples of either. State why the style of Sir W. Temple is preferable 
to that of Archbishop Tillotson, and the style of Addison to that of .Temple. [30.] Who'is the first .distin- 
ruished writer of English prose ? Point out the characteristic features of his style, and say in what 
gespect it differs from that of Xord Clarendon. [20.] What are the dixAsions of style, in reference to tiie 
degree of omameat employed ? Give an, account of each, and mention the principal writers, anterior to 
the 19di century, by whom each has been successfully cultivated. [40.] What are the tnf principal methods 
of conduiitiiig an Argument i Which is more frequently used, and why ? [20.] What is meant by a 
period ? and wherein does it differ from a loose sentence ? /« an antithetical style necessarily periodic f 
Give a few striking examples of antithesis. [26.] , Point ovi the distinciion between Metaphor, Stmile, axid 
Allegory, and give approvriate examples of each. [20.] Why is tiie periodic structure unsuitable for Epis- 
tolary Composition i Mention the two most celebrated collections of Letters in the Roman language, and 
oofl^ne than, as to style and manner, with the letters of Pope and Sw{ft. [20.] 

rV, TBAN8LATION8 FROM CLASSICAL AUTHORS INTO BNOLISH. 

What qualities do you consider essential to a good translation, and what rules would you lay down for 
their attainment? [10.] Where the sense is doubtfril, as in tiie passage, " Dictaturse ad tempus sume- 
bantur," would you prefer to exercise your own judgment, or to imitate the ambiguity ? State the reasons 
of your preference, ana give a trarislation of the passage. [15.] In what cases may words be altered or 
omitted ? Translate, ^* At, hercule, Germanicum Druso ortum octo apud Rhenum legionibus imposuit*^-^ 
Tac. [15.] Where the elliptical form of expression in the Xjatin and Greek precliSes you from translating 
a passage into English vnth eaaal brevity, and at the same time doing justice to the sentiment, would vou 
more regard the imitation of the style, or the transfusion of the sentiment? Translate, " In Brittanniam 
te profectnm non esse gaudeo, quod et tu labore caruisti, et ego te de rebus iUis non andiam."'— Cte. 
^nst. [25.] When is mc translation of an idiomatic expression jiei/ect 9 [10.] 

V. RHBTORIC. 

What are the proper limits and oigect of Rhetoric as a sdenoe? [10.] By whom was it first systema^ 
iieally taught, and which are the principal writers on Rhetoric among tiie ancients, whose treatises are 
still extant? [16.] Give a bri^ deetch of the history qf Grecian and Roman eloquence, pointing out the 
causes which contributed to the advancement and decline of each. [20.] What rides would you observe for 
the conduct of a discourse in all its parts, and which of these parts are to be considered essential ? Illus- 
trate your <nnnion by any of Cicero*s orations, or any parliamentary speech which may occur to you as a 
specimen of arrangement [30.] Conviction, which should be the first object of eloquence, is of two kinds » 
mstinguish one from the other, and s^te the arguments which you would employ for the production of 




Epi^ts f [15.] llie most essential quality of oratoncal style is Energy, or, as it is termed by Dr. Camp- 
bell Vivacity— What is its nature^ and on what does it prtncipaUy dq^md 9 [40.] 

QUESTIONS FOR THE JUNIOR CLASS, FIRST DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS. 

The aggregate vtUue of the Answers to the Tweuty-one Questions in this divisUm was not promul- 
gated at the time of examination. 

Define the terms Axiom, Postulate, Rectangle, Circle, and Complemoit Define a Plane Snrfiuse. 
Pazallel Lines, and state the axiom which is assumed by Euclid, in ordier to prove the properties of Pttralld 
Lines and the one which it is more oonyenient to substitute for it How do you reconcile the admission of 
Euclid's postnlate, ** that a straight line may be produced to any length in a straight line,'' with the nefe^, 
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I. y»— X1J = X -^ y, II. 305* — 2 iry -h y* — ^FOJ — 4y -f 3 = 0. 

III. a^= xy -- y. IV. y' = a:» — x». 

i'tn4l Muperior and tVmor Ztmtte to the positiye roots of an equation by means of the ooeffidente of that 
equation. Skonf that, if it be granted that every equation has one root, it can be proved thai esrerfemaiiaa 
has as many roots as dimensions. Give Cttrdan*8 eoluHon of an eqoati(Mi of tlie third degree. A B is the 
major axis of a conic section, and C D an ordinate drawn to it meeting the cnnre in C and D — Requirti 
the locus of the intersection of A C and B D. Show that through any Are points in the same plane, mk 
conic section may be draivn, and only one. Find any difference of the Jirst term of a series by means 
the succeeding terms, and any term of the series by means of the flint term of the senes and its diflfereBces 
find the successive d^erences of 

a* and x* -f «* — x, 

when the difference of x is unity. Find the area of the curve whose equation is 

I 

Va' — x' 

Integrate - , and sin ^0 . dff, 

V a' — «* 

QUESTIONS FOR THE JUNIOR CLASS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.* 

The aggregate value.of the Answers to the Forty-five Questions on Mechamcsy. Hydrostaticay eatd Pneih 

maticsj in this Classj is 383. 

(TIMS ALLOWXD FOft ANSWXRIMO, FOUR HOUBS.) 

Prove the theorem of the parallelogram of forces. [10.] Given in magnitude two forces acting on the 
same point, and the angle under their dii'ections, to express the magnitude of their resultant. [4.3 jDeKribe 
the methods of illustrating these theorems experimentally, [i.'} The magnitudes and dii«ctions of any 
number of forces acting sn the same material point are exprened with reference to three rectajagiUar axes— 
to determme thHr resultant in macnitude and direction. [7.] Explain the conditions of equifibriun of 
such forces. [7. j Describe the method of illustrating this theorem by experiment [3.] Determine the km 
of the force by which a bowstring impels an arrow. TlS.] A person is sustained on a swing rope by given 
equal weights attached to its ends, which are carried over fixed pullies placed at the same helgfat— ginea 
the weight of the person to ^nd the position of equiUbrium. [6.] By drawing down the Gounterpois ng 
weights, the person in the swing is drawn up. Determine the law of the force with which he will retnra 
to the position of equilibrium when 'the weights are disengaged. [12.] Explain the prineipie oi virtual 
velocities. [IO.3 Deduce from it the equations of equilibrium of a solid body. [lO.] *A weight is supported 
by two ropes which are carried over fixed pullies, and stretched by given unequal weights, to find Ae 
position of equilibrium. [6..] A string is attached to a fixed point A, and carried j^ 

through a ring C, which 's connected by another string with a fixed point B, the ^ 

former string supports a weight W. Determine the position of equUibriumf axA \ 3 

sJiion) that, in that position, W is at its lowest point. [12.] Explain and prove N. >^ 

d'Alembert's principle. [10.] Apply this to determine the rate at which the de- \. ^^^ 

scending weight falls in Attwood's machine. [13.] In Smeaton*s pulley, there wt 

are ten sheaves in the moveable block ; a weight of one ton is raised by a power 
of one hundred and a half— determine the rate at which it is elevated, neglecting 
the effects of rigidity, trictionj and inertia. [12.] Determine the elevation of an 
inclined plane on which the same power (I4 cwt.) would raise the same weight 4 , 

(1 ton) with the same velocity. A given weight W, is to be raised by a given m 

power D, by means of an inclined plane ; determine that elevation of the plane ** 

which will render the rate at which the weight is raised vertically, a maximum. [12.] By what contrivance 
may the axle in the wheel be increased in mechanical efficacy, without increasing the range of the power, 
or diminishing the diameter of the axle to any inconvenient extent ? and explain the circumstances under 
which the power and weight will be an equilibrium in this case. [7.] Explain the construction and ad- 
justments of a good balance, ^.nd describe the best methods of weighing. [9.] Describe the method of 
graduating the steelyard. [7.] Describe the principal contrivances by which a continued rotatory motiaa 
may be produced by a reciprocating rectilinear motion, and vice versa. [6.] Explain the meaning of fiie 
terms " moment of inertia," and ^ principal axis.'' [8.] Given the moment of inertia for an axis throofh 
the centre of gravit||r of a body, to find the moment of inertia for any parallel axis, and to prove that the 
moment of inertia ror the former is always less than for the latter. [10.] How maiiy prineiptd axes can be 
drawn through the same point, and what is their natural position? [8.] In what respect do the principal 
axes through the centre of gravity differ mechanically from the principal axes through any other point? 
[12.] Given the moment or inertia of a body moveable on a fixed axis, to find the velociii of rotation 
arising from any number of impulses of given intensities, and applied in given directions. [12.2 ^ '^* 
bag weighing tea pounds is thrown frwa a balloon 14475 feet above the ^und, — determine the dsuit 
will take to mil to the earth, and firtd the velocity with which a ball weighing two pounds should be dis- 

* In the coufM of Study tutially pursued by Students entering a UniverBity. the various departiuentB of N^aral Phi- 
l(Mophy hold an advanced place, owing^ to tUe necessity of some previous acquirement in the Klementary parts of Pare 
Matlieinatics. It therefore happened in the singular case of the nrst Session after the foundation of the Coivei'siiy, ^ 
nO regular class of Academical Students presented themselves. Although some of the Courses delivered duriag uie 
Session on this Science were numerously attended, yet the nurat>er of Students who continued their attendance Hiroasa- 
out the-whole Session, and submitted to examinatiou at its conclusion, was comparatively sinall, and even with those 
few tlie previous elementary preparation was found to be inadequate.. It is hoped that these circumstances will be mb- 
cient to account for thp absence of problems of a more profound and mathematical character among the fbUowHVi 
proi.o»«d to the Students of thii Claw. 
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charged in order to htiTe the same foroe as ttiat with which the sand-hag strikes tfie gronndi {11.^ Deter- 
mine the proportion between the time of falUiu; down a nnall circular arc, and the time of &Ilmg down 
its chord. [10.] Determine the proportion of the (inwv of vihration of simple pendulums. [8.] Expiain 
the centre 9/ oacillaiion, and fbemroctical method of finding it. [8.] Prove the recwrocity of the centres 
of oscillation and suspension. [lOj Explain the nature and admntt^es of Captain Katefs pendulum. [7.] 
Explain and prove the principle of the hydrostatic press. [4.] Find the total quantity of pressure sus- 
tained by tbe Dottom and sides of a prismatic or cylindrical vessel filled with a liquid of known specific 
gravity. [6.] Explain the method of determimng the specific gravity of a solid by inunersin^ it in a liquid 
of less specific weight. [5.] Explain the method of solving the same problem by allowing it to float in a 
liquid of greater specific weight [5.] Investigate the force requisite to work the common suction-pump, 
and show that in this case no mechanical advantage is derived nom the atmospheric pressure. [8.] Eixplam 
the process c^ mak±ag a good barometer. [7.] Erplain the method of constructing a good thermometer, 
ana in particular of rendering the graduation independent of the inequalities incidental to the bore of the 
tnbe. [7.] Explain the princmal improvements introduced by Watt in the steam-engine. [5.] Explain the 
nature, properties^ and uses or the governor. [10.] Explain the se^-a^usting apparatus connected with 
tile boiler and furnace. [5.] Explain the principle and advantages of high-pressure engines. [3.] Explain 
the sense in which the power of an engine is expressed in reference to that of horses. [2.] 

QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LAW. 

3%tf aggregtUe value of the Answers to the Forty Questions in this Class, urns not promulgated at the 

time of examination. 

ONLY THRBB HOUBS WBEB ALLOWED FOR AN8WBRINO BACB SBRIB8. 



FIRST SERIES OF TWENTY-FOUR QUESTIONS. 

What are the sources firom which the Common Law is derived? Mention the principal rules which 
have been adopted for the construction of Statutes. State the purposes answered by the division of the 
Coontry into Counties, Hundreds, and Parishes. Enumerate the usual covenants in a common Lease, and 
state some one decision relative to the construction of each. What conveyances are founded upon the 
Statute of Uses? Describe their operation respectiveljjr. Mention the rules in Equity witii regard to the 
disposition, bv a Wife, of her separate property. Mention the rules in Equity relative to the marshalling 
of assets. What is the nature of the interest which disqualifies a witness? Describe the nature of pre- 
sumptive evidence. What opinions have been expressed by Judges, respecting the presumption of Legi- 
timacy ? State the practice in an action of ejectment, from the commencement to the conclusion of the 
suit State and illustrate the rules in civil and criminal pleading relative to the venue. What are the 
principal rules in Special Pleading, which tend to secure the materiality of the issue ? What are the rules 
m Courts of Law and Equity respectively, as to allowing Interest of Money? Explain the right of Stop- 
page in transitu. How is the ri^t affected by the indorsement of Bills of Lading? What are the prin- 
ciples, according to which frelief is administered in Equity, upon proof of defects m the quantity, and in 
the quality of an estate purchased? In what cases will Equity decree the specific performance of a verbal 
contract, required to be in writin? by the Statute of Frauds, and which has been nearly performed ? What 

Jualities are essential to the validity of a Patent? Illustrate the principal objections to the validity of 
'atents,' by d ecided cases. What constitutes a reputed ownership under the Bankrupt Law ? What rules 
have been adopted in bankruptcy, in the case of ^oint commissions, with respect to me proof of joint, and 
of separate debts? Mention tbe principal doctnnes of the Courts, with re^urd to the implied revocation 
of Wills, and their republication. State the leading features of the Law of Forgery, and of Simple Lar- 
ceny. What are the Legal boundaries of free discussion upon religious and political subjects ? Give a 
history of the Writ of Habeas Corpus ; explain its operation, and state the circumstances under which it 
may be claimed. Give an account of the history of Boroughs. To what circumstances may be ascribed 
the variety' in the elective franchises of different Boroughs ? What is the earliest mention of a Cabinet 
Council ? What opinions have been expressed on the subject of the responsibility of the Cabinet? On 
what occasions, since the Revoluticm, have the extra-judicial opinions of the Judges been required by 
the Crown? 

SECOND SERIES OF SIXTEEN QUESTIONS. 

In suits for a divorce in the Ecclesiastical Courts, what is the effect of a confession by the wife ? What 
circumstances will amount to a condonation ? Enumerate the different species of guardians. What are 
the rules of the Court of Chancery, with respect to the conversion of an infantas personal property into 
realty? Can a father appoint a guardian, under the statute of Charles, of his copyhold estate? What 
judicial opinions have been expressed, respecting a moral consideration being a sufficient ground to sup- 
port an action of assumpsit? In what cases, and under what limitations, is evidence or character ad- 
mitted in civil and criminal trials? What precautions are to be observed in examining a titie, which 
depends on the statute of limitations ? What are the mles of equity, with respect to the provision of pin- 
money in famUy settiements? Enumerate the instances of prerogative copynghts. On what principles 
have they been supported ? What decisions have occunied in resi)ect of them ? Give the common form 
of an avowry, justifying a distress for rent in arrear ,- and specify which of the averments contained id it 
must be strictly proved. 'Give the common form of a bill of ladius . What remedy has the captain of a 
vessel, who has delivered goods to the consignee, pursuant to a bills of ladine, without demanding the 
fifeight? ' Detail the history of the law of perpetuities. What is the import of the expression ^' die, with- 
out leaving issue," in wills of realty and personalty? In what cases will a pei*son, who has effected a 
policy of marine insurance, have a right to abandon? Within what time must the abandonment be made ? 
Under what circumstances may it be avoided ? Upon the inclosure of a parish, it is agreed that the 
parson shall have an allotment of land in lieu of the tithes, both of tbe old and new indosures : what 
IS the nature of the calculations that must be made in order to adjust this allotment ? State the facts 
ptoved in the following State Trials : the case of Sir H. Vane ; of the Seven Bishops ; of Algernon 
Sydney ; of Lord Russel ; together with the points of law arising in these trials respectively. State such 
material features of the Common Law as you conceive to have been formed within the last century. 
What parts of the ancient Common Law have ceased to operate within the same period, though unre- 
repealedby any statute? Enumerate the principal text writers on the subject of the different .lectures 
comprised- in the present course, specifying their -peculiar merits and defects. State the periods when 
the more ancient treatises were composed. Select any one doubtful question that has occurred in the 
present lectures, and state the arguments on both sides, together with your own opinions in conclusion. 
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NOTICES. 

A New litetary Journal, similar in form to the Literary €asette, - to be entitled, The 
Chronicle qf Literature^ and the Fine Arts» is, we are informed, about to be commenced 
under the superintendence of Mr. Alaric Watts. It is to be of weekly recunence, and 
will be devoted to English and Foreign Literature, and the Fine Arts. 

A Weekly Gazette of Literature is about to be commenced in Dublin, under the goidance 
of several eminent literary Gentlemen. 

Mr* BpcKiNGHAU, we understand, purposes converting his Oriental Heroidf into an Oit- 
ental Quarterly Review to commence with ttie New Year. 

The History and Antiqtutiee qf Beverley^ by the Ret. Georos Oliver, exhibits an 
intimate acquaintance with both Heraldry and Architecture, and throws much light on the 
Antiquities of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Greece Saved. A work in the Russian language, has been published at St. Petersbmgj 
under this title The first part contains accounts of the Battle of Navarino ; the ne- 
gotiations with the Turks respecting it ; and several private communications from the 
Russian fleet The second part describes, very circumstantially, last year's campaign of the 
Russians against the Turks, with the addition of official documents, private aoooonts, anec- 
dotes, &c. 

The Memoirs qf BtAivoTy will doubtless Be rf ad with deep interest by many. We have been 
much pleased wirh the Volume, though it exhibits marks of haste. 

We have just had a glimpse at the first Volume of our PROssasoR Dr. LARVNER'f 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, containing Sir Walter Scott's History qf Scotland, It appears to us 
to embody the realities of Truth in all the briUiance of fiction. Some of the passages 
strikingly remind us of the glowing narrations of Ivanhoe. The death of Bruce, in particular, 
is told with touching simplicity. We purpose noticing this work more extensively. 

We are glad to announce, on good authority, that a Quarterly Periodical will issue from 
King's College, London, on the first of January. It is intended as the official organ of 
that Body, and will, we understand, be edited by the Warden. 

We have seen Mr. H. Stoeer's Manual of General Anatomy, a translation from the 
French of M.M. Bayle and Hollard : the Medical Students will find in its pages much 
useful information, compiled with accuracy and neatness. It is chiefly designed for pro- 
fessional readers, but will, doubtless, be a great aid to those literary and scientific individuals, 
who may wish to become acquainted with the general principles of Anatomy. 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE, WE UNDERSTAND, PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.' 

The Classical Library, or English translations of the inost valuable Greek and Latiit 
Classics, with a biographical sketch of each author, and dotes, when necessary, for the 
purpose of illustration. 

A Second Edition of Lectures on English Poetry, vrith tales and poems; being the 
remains of the late Henry Neele. 

The Nervous System, by Charles Bell, F. R. S., containing his papers read before the 
Royal Society, with engravings, and an appendix of Cases and Consultations, illustrating the 
doctrines advanced in the text. 

Number One, of a new Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain and Ireland, illustrated by 
quarto Maps, by Mr. I. Gorton, Editor of the General Biographical Dictionary, &c. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauties of the Heavens displayed, for the year 1830. 

The Etymological Spelling Book, and an Inductive Grammar, are preparing by Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Satan, — a poem in three Books, by Rorert Montgomery. 

The Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, translated into English by the Budhist 
Official interpreters, from Singalese MSS. ; containing the Mah&-vansl, or the Doctrine, 
Race, and Lineage of Budha ; The R&j^-ratnd-carf, or the Jewel Mine, or Ocean of Kings; 
The R&j&-valf , or the Series of Kings ; vnth Historical notes, by Edward Upham. M. R. A. S., 
and F. S. A., Author of the <' History and Doctrines of Budhism," ** The History of the 
Ottoman Empire," &c. &c. 

Captain Dillon's Voyages in search of the Wreck of La Perouse's Vessel, are nesrly 
ready for publication. 

Hours of Devotion, for the PromoUon of True Christianity and Family Worship : trans- 
lated from the original German. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum ; or a List (with Indexes,) Alphabetically arranged, of all the 
Patrons of Dignities, Rectories, &c., of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
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LIST OF PATENTS GRANTED, JfN NOVEMBER. 



1.>-A Grant to George Danre» of Birmingham, 
in tbe County of Warwick* Mannfacturer, for 
hts invented self-acting Air or Gaa Regulator, 
or Stop Cock, for governing the flow of Air or 
Gas i which miy be applied to other purposes : 
six months ; 3d Novemher, 1929. 

2.— A Grant to Thomas John FmUer, of the 
Commercial Road, Limehouse, in the Coanty 
of lliddlenex, Civil Engineer, for his invented 
Improved Mechanical Power j applicable to Ma- 
chinery of different descriptions ; six months > 
28th October, 1829. 

3.— A Grant to JohnM*Cdrdy, of threat Jame» 
Street, Bedford Bow, in the Cfountjr of Middle- 
sex, Gentleman} that a communication has 
been made to him by a foreigner, residing 
abroad, by which h« tr in poff««si$idn~ of ad id-' 
vention or discovery of certain improvements. 
In the method off consCructing Mills And MilU 
stones for GriadiAg : tiro months } 2d Novem- 
ber, 1829. 

4.--A Grant to James Viney, of PhrcadUly. 
Colonel in the Royal Artillery, for his invented 
certidn improvements in Hteam Boilers, and in 
Curiages, or apparatus connected therewith : 
six months ; 2d November, 1829. 

6.— A Grant, to Jattes Soamen, jnntot, of 
Wheeler Street, Spltalfields, in the County of 
Middlesex, Soap Maker, for his invented or dis- 
covered new preparation or manufacture of 
a certain matod^ produced from a vegetable 
substance, and the appUcatidH thereof to the 
purposed of affording light and othtr uses : aix 
months ( 2d November, 1829. 

6. — A Grant to John Tucker, df Hammer* 
smith, in the County of Htddleaelr Brewer, 
for his invctnted, or found out Exploding Shot 
or Projectile : six months } 2d November, 1829. 

7.— A Grant to James Stewart, of George 
Street, finston Square, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, Piano Forte maker, for his invented 
cert^n improfements in Piano fortes: two 
months; 2d November, 1829. 

8. — A Grant to John Cowderoy, Of Britannia 
Street, City Rdad,. in. the County. of Mld41«s£X, 
Gentleman, fof his invented certain improve- 
ments in Machinery for Making Bricks: six 
months; 2d November, 1829. 



9.— «A Grant to Francis Nalsh« of Stoaeason, 
near Wells, in the County pf Somerset, Gentle- 
man, fof his invented orfouiid out certain im- 
provements in the Manufacture or application 
of Silks mixed, or combined with other artieles: 
two months ; 2d November, 1829. 

10.~A Grant to William Oooeh, of Mount 
Street, Berkeley Square, in tlie€<ran%y-«rf Mid- 
dlesex, for his invested onrtain improvements 
on Baths of different descriptions : which im- 
provementa are applicable t» ether pmr pes e a t 
six Aonths : 7th November, 1829. 

IL— A Grant to Daniel Macdougall, of Edfn- 
burgh, Hotticcriturist) for hto invented obtain 
improvements On, ot additions to Syringes, 
applicAble to Garden and other purposes r six 
months; 10th November, 1829. 

12.— A Grant to Thomas Osier, of Birming- 
ham, in the County of Warwtsk, Chandelier- 
furniture Manufacturer, for his invented or 
found out certein new Improvements in the' 
construction of Glass and Metal Chandeliers, 
and other Articles for ornamental Ughting : rtk 
months ; 10th November, 1829. 

18. — A Grant to Joseph Gibbs, of Cratford 
Hills, fn the County of Kent, Timber Merchant, 
for his invented Improvements in Machinery 
for cutting Marble, Wood, and other sub- 
stances: iribc months ; l2th November, 1829. 

14.— A Grant to John William Dodgsen, ef 
liower ShadweU, in the County of Middlesex, 
Pump aiid Engine maker, for his invented cer- 
tain improvements in Ships* Scuppers, and 
Which may be wplied to other purposes : six 
months ; r7th November, 1829. 

15.— 'A.. Grant to Thomaa Gethen, of Fnroi- 
val's Inn, in tho County of Middlesex, Gentle- 
man, for his invented or found out certain im- 
provements in .dressing Woollen Cletbs : sU 
months; 2lst hfovember, 1829. 

18v— A Grant to William Clntterbuck, of 
Odebrook, near Stroud, in the County of Glou- 
cester, for his invented or found out certain 
improvements in the Shears used for eutting or 
cropping Woollen Cloths and other Fabrics 
requiring ((hearing : two mouth* ; 21st Novem- 
ber, 1829. 



PREMIUMS ON CANAL SHARES, &C, NOV. 24th, 1829. 
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Chefaner and Blackwater < 102 

Birmingham Canal 308 

Bolton and Bury 110 

Coventry 1080 

Elle6mere an A Chester 104 

Oxford : *. . 675 

Keniiett and Avon 27 

Regents 22 

Grand Junction ; • 304 

Leeds and Liverpool .......... 460 

Warwick and Birmingham .... 270 

London Dock Stock 90 

West India Dock Stock 190 



10 
5 



L 8, 

East London Water Works .... 112 

West Middlesex ditto 72 10 

Grand Junction ditto 50 

Globe Insurance 163 10 

Guardian 25 10 

Alliance • 10 

Hope 5 10 

Imperial (Fire) *. 110 

Ditto (Life) 10 10 

Westminster Gas 54 10 

City ditto 187 5 

British (discount) 11 5 
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INDEX TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 



A young head, and what is better still, a 
young heart, 1. 

Acacia Heterophylla, plate of the leaf of, 
92. 

Ackermann's Juvenile Foiget-me-not, 
Review of, 212. 

Address to the Law Society, 303. 

^schyli Agamemnon Triglottus, Review 
of, 338. 

Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, Notice of 
Robinson's edition of, 251. 

Almanack, Review of the British, 348. 

Ambition, 86. 

Anarchy, Review of the Pleasures of, 
345. 

Anatomical School, Dublin, Notice of the, 
124. 

Anatomy, Contrasted Answers to the 
Questions in Practical, 116. 

■ Questions for the Students of, 
110. 

■ Questions for the Students of 

Practical, 114. 

Annuals, Review of the, 206. 

Answers to the Questions in Materia 
Medica, 118. 

Answers to the Questions in Practical 
Anatomy, 116. 

Apoplexy, On, 68. 

Areca Alba, plate of the leaf of, 92. 

Arithmetic, On, 129. 

Astronomy, or the Solar System explain- 
ed on mechanical principles, Notice of, 251. 

Autumnal Musings, 312. 

Bell's Introductory Lecture, 241. 

Blue Rout, The, 172. 

Bones of the Cranium and Face, How to 
find their position, 82. 

Bones of the Cranium, &c., their relation 
to one another, 83. 

. Book, My First, 261. 

Botany, Questions for the Students of, 

lis. 

Bras«no8e College, Oxon«, Notice of> 25L 
Bride, The Guerilla, 32. 



British Almanack for 1830, Review of, 
348. 

Bryophyllum Calycinum, plate of the, 
236. 

Byron's (Lord) Cain, 144. 

Cabinet Cyclopedia, Notice of the, 124. 

Calyx, Formation of the, 95. 

Cain, Lord Byron's, 144. 

Character, On a general judgment, and 
on the effects which a belief therein pro- 
duces on the human, 14, 157, & 269. 

Chemistry, Questions for the Students of, 
113. 

Do. Do. 

put at the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine at Cambridge, 1829, 
114. 

Chronicle of Literature, Notice of the, 
378. 

Circulation of the Sea, Notice of the, 
251. 

Clark on the Influence of Climate, Notice 
of, 123. 

Clarkia Pulchella, plate of the, 96. 

Classical Education, On the benefits of a, 
194. 

Climate, Dr. Clark on the Influence of. 
Notice of, 123. 

Corolla, Formation of the, 97. 

Cranium, How to find the positions of the 
bones of the, 82. 

Dead, The rising of the, 198. 

Decline and fall of Roman literature, 
No.l, 253. 

Description of the' University of London, 
with Wood-cut, Growndr^pUnu, SfC., 99. 

Dieteticians, The, 199. 

Diseases, Questions for the Students of 
the Nature and Treatment of, 112. 

Donnybrook Fair, 818. 

Druidical and Hebrew Religions, Review 
of tiie Identity of the, 216. 

Duel, The, 297. 
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INDEX. 



Education, On, 285. 

On the benefits of a classical, 

194. 

Eloquence of the French bar, Reply to 
the Poreign Review on the, 187. 

English Class, Examination papers for 
the, 372. 

Examination of the Medical Classesi 
Hints for the improvement of the, 119. 

papers for the General 

Classes, 363. 

papers for the Medical 

Classes, 110. 

Exchequer Court, Dublin, Sketch of the 
43. 

Faba Major, plate of the, 92. 

Felon, The, 259. 

Fieldstuen in Upper Tellemarken in Nor- 
way, Visit to the, 349. 

Fire-escape, Notice of a, 252. 

Foreign Review, Reply to the, on the 
Eloquence of the French bar, 187. 

Forget-me-not for 1830, Notice of the, 
123. 

• Review of the, 

209. 

Ackermann's Juvenile, 

Review of, 212. 

Fossils, A Table of the British species of, 
called Productus, 53. 

French bar. Reply to the Foreign Review 
on the Eloquence of the, 187. 

Gamester, The, 141. 

Gem, Notice of the, 122. 

Review of the, 211. 

Gibbon's Roman Empire, Note on the 
conclusion of the 3d. Vol. of, 310. 

Greece saved. Notice of, 378. 

Gteek Classes, Examination papers for 
the, 368, 369, & 370. 

Guerilla Bride, The, 32. 

Halliday's (Sir Andrew) Letter to Lord 
Robert Seymour, Notice of, 251, 

Hints for the Improvement of the Exa- 
minations, 119. 

Hippodonomia, Notice of, 124. 

Historical Miscellany, Review of, 218. 

History- and Antiquities of Beverley, Nd- 
tlceof, 378. 

History of Modem Greece, Notice of, 251. 

Honours,List of those who gainedLiterary, 
Philosophical, or Legal, (Session 1828-9,) 
250. 

Honours, List of those who gained Medi- 
cal or Botanical, (Session 1828-9,) 109. 

Identity of the Religions called Dmidical 
and Hebrew, &c., Review .o^ 216. 



Improvement of Education, and simplifi- 
cation of knowledge, 125. 

Insect Architecture, Notice of, 252. 

Insects, Review of the Natural Historv 
of, 346. 

Introductory treatise on the nature and 
properties of light. Review o^ 342. 

Irish Courts, Sketch of— The Exchequer, 
43. 

Isabel, 131. 

Jeffrey, A sketch from the Scottish bar, 
34. 

Judgment, On a general — and on the 
eff^ects which a belief therein produces on 
the human character, 14, 157, & 269. 

Juries, On the Origin of, 177. 

Jurisprudence, Notice of the Lectures on, 
124. 

Juvenile Forget-me-not, (Ackermann's,) 
Review of, 212. 

Kamschatka Journal of Science, Notice 
of, 252. 

Keepsake, Review of the, 235. 
Kigellaria Africana, plate of the, 236. 
King's College Magazine, Notice of, 378. 

Law Class, Examination papers for tlie, 
377. 



Report of the, 359. 



Law, On the Study of the, 55, 

— ^ — Society, Address to the, 303, 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, Notice d 
Dr., 124. 

Latin Classes, Examination papers for 
the, 363, 365, & 366. 

Lecture, Mr. Bell's Introductory, 241. 

On the Study of English Law, 

Review of Mr. Amos's, 343. 

Legend of May-day, 192. 

Letter to Lord Robert Seymour, NoOVe 
of, 251. 

Light, Review of an Introductory ties- 
tise on the nature and properties of, 342. 

Locke's Letters, Notice of, 252. 

Lullaby, The, 258. 

Maniac's Tale, The, 267. 

Marauder, Review of the, 345. 

Materia Medica, Questions for the Stu- 
dents of, 112. 

Contrasted answen to 

the questions in, 118. 

Mathematical Classes, Examination pa- 
pers for the, 373, 374, & 375. 

May-day, A Legend of, 192. 

Medicine, On the best method of pn**^ 
cuting the study of, in the Univesrfty ^ 
London, 61. 

Memoui of Bolivar, Notice of, 378. 
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Memoirs of the Martins, Notice of, 2.53. 

Metamorphosis of Plants by Goethe. — 
Preface, 89 — PreliminaryConsiderations, 91. 
On the seminal leaves, or cotyledons, 92 — 
Plate of the Faba Major, leaf of the Acaca 
Heterophylla, and leaf of the Areca Alba, 92 
— Successive developement of the leaves at 
the joints or knots of the stem, 93 — Plate 
of a monstrous rose and its parts, 95 — Pas- 
sage of the vegetable into the state of 
flower, 95 — Formation of the Calyx, 95 — 
Plate qf Clarkia Pulchella, CBnothera Lind- 
leyana, a deformed rose, Tilia Europiea, 
and Pinus Maritima, 96 — Formation of the 
Corolla, 97 — Formation of the Stamens,. 98 
— Nectaries, 236 — Plate of the Kigellaria 
Africana, Pamassia Palustris, leaf of the 
Bryophyllum Calycinum, petal of the Ra- 
nunculus bulbosus, and the Trapoeolum Ma- 
jus,. 236 — Additional Observations on the 
Stamens, 237 — Formation of the Pistil, 
238— Of the Fruit, 239— Of the proper 
envelopes of the seed, 240 — Recapitulation, 
240. 

Metropolitan Cemetery, Notice of the, 
123. 

Midwifery, Questions for the Students of, 
112. 

Musings, Autumnal, 312. 

My First Book, 261. 

Natural History of Insects, Review of, 
346. 

Natural Philosophy Class, Examination 
papers for the, 376. 

Nectaries, 236. 

Nervous Tissue, Regeneration of, 88. 

Note on the conclusion of the 3d. Vol. of 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 310. 

Notices, &c., 122, 251, 378. 

GSnothera Lindleyana, plate of, 96. 

Oriental Quarterly Review, Notice of, 
878. 

Origin of Juries, 177. 

Ougna, Subterranean course of the River, 
98. 

Pamassia Palustris, plate of, 96. 

Patents, List of, granted in Nov., 379. 
, Personal Recollections of Lieutenant 
Charles Spencer, 184. 

Phillips's Collection of Minerals, Notice 
of, 123. 

Physiology, Questions for the Students 
of, 110. 

Picture of Australia, Review of, 214. 

Pinguicula, On a newly-observed species 
of, 356. 

Pinus Maritima, plate of, 96. 

Pistil, Formation of the, 238. 



Plates of — The base of the Cranium, 82 
— The Faba Major, leaf of the Acacia He- 
terophylla, and leaf of the Areca Alba, 92 — 
A monstrous rose and its parts, 95 — ^Clarkia 
Pulchella, CEnothera Lindleyana, a deform- 
ed rose, Tilia Europaea, and Pinus Maritima, 
96 — Kigellaria Africana, Pamassia Palus- 
tris, leaf of the Bryophyllum Calycinum, 
petal of the Ranunculus bulbosus, and the 
Trapoeolum Majus, 236. 

Pleasures of Anarchy, Review of the, 345. 

Poetry of Thought, No.l. — Lord Byron's 
Cain, 144. 

Productus, A Table of the British species 
of Fossils, cailled, 53. 

Pulmonary Tubercles, On the nature and 
seat of, 225. 

Questions for the Students of Anatomy, 
110 — Botany, 115 — Chemistry, 113 — Do,, 
put at tfie Examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine at Cambridge, 1829, 
114— English, 372— English Law, 377— 
Greek, 368, 369, & 370 — Latin, 363, 365, 
& 366 — Materia Medica, 112 — Mathema- 
tics, 373, 374, & 375— Midwifery, 112— 
Natural Philosophy, 376 — Nature and treat- 
ment of diseases, 112 — ^Physiology, 110 — 
Surgery, 111. 

Ranunculus bulbosus, PkUe of the petal 
of the, 236. 

Rebellion, A Tale of the Irish. 6. 

Remarks on the mode of awarding the 
honours in the general classes, 334. 

Reply t«t the Foreign Review on the 
Eloquence of the French bar, 187. 

Report of the Law Class, 359. 

Reviews of Ackermann's Juvenile For- 
get-me-not, 212 — ^schyli Agamemnon 
Triglottus, 338 — Amos's Introductory Lec- 
ture on the Study of English Law, 343-— 
British Almanack, 348 — Forget-me-not, 
209 — Gem, 211 — Historical Miscellany, 
218 — Identity of the Religions called Dru- 
idical and Hebrew, &c., 216 — Introductory 
treatise on the nature and properties of 
Light, 342 — Keepsake, 235 — Marauder, 
345 — Natural History of Insects, 346 — 
Picture of Australia, 214 — ^Winter's Wreath, 
207. 

Rising of the Dead, 198. 

Robinson's edition of Ainsworth's Latin 
Dictionary, Notice of, 251. 

Roman Literature, On the decline and 
fall of, No. 1, 253. 

Rose, Plate of a monstrous, 95. 

School in connection vrith the University 
of London, Notice of, 124. 

Scientific Souvenir, Notice of the, 123. 
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Soottiih bar, A skcteh from tli»— If r Jef- 
frey, 134. 

Scott'a (Sir Walter) History of Sootland, 
Notice o£, 379. 

See, Notice of the drculation of die, 851. 

Seminal leavea, or eoCyledona, 92. 

Share list for November, 379. 

Simplification of Knowledge, On the im- 
provement of Education, and the, 185. 

Skull demonstrated. Base of the human. 

Smith, Notice of Dr. Gordon, 182. 

Sowerby's species of Conchyliorum, No- 
tice of, 122. 

Spencer, Personal recollections of Lieu- 
tenant Ciiarles, 184. 

Stamens, Formation of, 98. 

Stanzas to E»»»», 171. 

Storer's Manual of General Anatomy, 
Notice of, 378. 

Study of the Law, On the, 55. 

— Medicine, On the best method 
of pursuing the, in the University of Lon- 
don, 61. 

Surgery, Questions for the Students of, 
IIL 

Tables of the British spedes of the 
genus of fossils called Produetus, 53 — 
Funds for November, 380 — Nature, prices, 
and periods of the lectures to be delivered 
at the University of London during the 
session 1129-80, 120. 



TabuUF mm, A new system ot comma 
nicating sdentifle informadon in a, 50. 

Tales of the Four Nations, Notice o( 
251. 

TiHa Bunpsea, Plaie rf the, 236. 

Tissue, regeneration of Nervous, 88. 

Tubercles, On the nature and seat at 
pulmonary, 225. 

Trapceolum Majus, PbOe rf the, 236. 

Trinity College, Cambrld^, Notice o^ 
251. 

Vlncentio's Ring, 275. 
Visit to tiie Fieldstuen in Upper Telle- 
marken In Norway, 349. 

Unive&sitt Intelligehce. — AccottBt 
of the distribution of the prises and hononn 
to the Botanical class. Session 1828-9, 114 
— ^Do. to the Law and General Classes, 244 
— ^Do. to the Medical Classes, 105. 

University of London, Description of tAe, 
leiUk wood-cut, gromtd-fiwM, ^e., 99. 

Winter's Wreath, Review of, 207. 

Young head, (A) and what is better sdll, 
a young heart, 1. 

Zoological Gardens, Notice of, 252. 
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